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VOLUME    II. 

BengaL — A  Presidency  of  British  India,  comprising  the  whole  River 
System  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  tc^ether  with  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Indus  and  its  afBuents ;  or,  roughly  speaking,  all  India  north  of 
the  Vindhyi  Mountains.  The  various  significations  which  the  term 
'  Bengal'  has  borne  at  different  times  will  be  explained  in  the  following 
article  (Bencal,  Lowbr).  The  Presidency  of  Bengal  has  now  a 
historical  rather  than  an  administrative  meaning,  except  in  the  Military 
Department ;  the  Indian  Army  being  still  arranged  under  three  Com- 
manders-in-Chief— for  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  respectively — with 
ti>e  supreme  directicm  vested  in  the  Command^-in-Chief  for  BengaL 
The  Bengal  Presidency  includes  the  following  five  great  Provinces,  each 
presided  over  by  a  Local  Government  of  its  own,  but  all  subject  to  the 
general  control  of  the  Sajweme  Government  of  India,  with  the  Viceroy 
at  its  head.  A  fiill  account  of  each  of  these  Provinces  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  names. 

The  Bengal  Presidency. 
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The  foregoii^  figures  are  based  on  the  Census  of  1873;  but  they  make 
allowance  for  all  changes  of  jurisdiction  reported  up  to  1877,  and  incor- 
poiated  in  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  published  by  Command  in  1878. 

BsDf&l  (or  as  it  is  more  precisely  designated,  'Lower  Bengal'), 
tlie  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  twelve  local  Governments  of 
British  India,  comprising  the  lower  valleys  and  deltas  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra;  lies  between  19*  18'  and  38°  15' h.  lat,  and  between 
83*  and  97*  E.  long.  Excluding  Assam,  which  was  erected  into  a 
separate  administration  in  February  1874,  Bengal  now  includes  the 
four  great  Provinces  of  Bengal  Proper,  Behar,  Orissa,  and  Chhoti  or 
Chutii  N^gpur.  It  forms  a  Lieutenant-Governorship  with  a  popu- 
ISdon,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  for  1878,  of  63,815,370; 
and  an  area  of  303,473  square  miles,  or  195,153  excluding  rivers, 
lakes,  and  certain  unsurveyed  tracts.  Including  Assam,  which,  until 
the  spring  of  1874,  was  a  part  of  Bengal,  the  area  was  348,331  square 
miles,  and  the  population  66,856,859.  Although  ruled  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Bengal  forms  the  largest  Administrative  Division  of  India. 
It  contains,  exclusive  of  Assam,  one-third  of  the  total  population  of 
British  India,  and  yields  a  gross  revenue  of  17  to  18  millions  sterling, 
or  one-third  of  the  aggregate  revenues  of  the  Indian  Empire.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Assam,  Bhutdn,  and  Nepil ;  on  the  east  by 
the  unexplored  mountainous  region  which  separates  it  from  China  and 
Northern  Burma;  on  the  south  by  Burma,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
Madras ;  and  on  the  west  by  an  imaginary  line  running  between  it  and 
the  adjoining  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces, 
and  by  the  plateau  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  word  Bengal  is  derived  from  Sanskrit  geography,  and  applies 
Stricdy  to  the  country  stretching  south-east  bom  Bhigalpur  to  the  sea. 
The  ancient  Banga  formed  one  of  the  five  outlying  kingdoms  of  Aryan 
India,  and  was  practically  conterminous  with  the  Delta  of  Bengal  It 
derived  its  name,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  Pandits,  from  a 
prince  of  the  Mahibhirata,  to  whose  portion  it  fell  on  the  primitive 
partition  of  the  country  among  the  Lunar  race  of  Delhi  But  a  city 
called  Bangsili,  of  which  no  trace  remains,  found  its  way  into  the  old 
maps,  near  Chittagong,  probably  from  the  statements  of  L.  Varthema. 
It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  his  travels  never  extended  beyond 
the  Malabar  coasL  The  Arabs  had  a  custom  of  applying  the  name  of 
a  country  to  its  chief  city,  and  it  was  probably  in  this  way  that  Varthema 
andothcr  early  writers  picked  up  the  idea  of  a  great  town  called  BengaL 

The  name  Bang^  drst  came  into  use  about  the  13th  century.  It  is 
used  by  Marco  Polo  (1350-1323);  and  by  his  contemporary  Rashid- 
ud-d{n(i347-i3i8  A.D.).  Under  Musalmin  rule,  it  applied  spedhcaJly 
to  the  Gangetic  delta,  like  the  Banga  of  Sanskrit  times,  although  the  later 
Mubommadan  conquests  to  the  east  of  the  Brahmaputra  were  eventually 
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included  within  it  In  their  distribution  of  the  country  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses, it  fonned  the  central  Province  of  a  Govemotship,  including  Behar 
on  the  north-west,  and  Orissa  on  the  south-west,  jointly  ruled  by  one 
Depu^  of  the  Delhi  Empeior.  Under  the  English,  the  name  has  at 
difierent  periods  borne  very  difiereot  significations.  Francis  Fernandez 
applies  it  to  the  country  from  the  extreme  east  of  Chittagong  to  Point 
Palmyras  in  Orissa,  with  a  coast  line  which  Purchas  estimates  at  £00 
miles,  running  inland  for  the  same  distance,  and  watered  by  the 
Ganges.  This  territory  would  include  the  Muhammadan  Province  of 
Bengal,  with  parts  of  Behar  and  Orissa.  The  loose  idea  thus  derived 
from  old  voyagers  became  stereotyped  in  the  archives  of  the  East  India 
Company.  All  its  north-eastein  factories,  from  Balasor,  on  the  Orissa 
coast,  to  Patni,  in  the  heart  of  Behar,  belonged  to  the  'Bengal 
Establishment  \ '  and  as  our  conquests  crept  higher  up  the  rivers,  the 
term  came  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Northern  India.  But  during 
the  last  forty  years,  the  tendency  to  a  greater  exactitude  in  the  civil 
administration  has  gradually  brought  about  a  corresponding  precision 
in  the  use  of  Indian  geographical  names.  The  North-Westem 
Provinces  date  their  separate  existence  from  1832.  Since  that  jext, 
they  stand  forward  under  a  name  of  their  own  as  the  North-Westem 
Provinces,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal.  Later 
annexations  have  added  new  territorial  entities,  and  the  northern  Presi- 
dency is  now  mapped  out  into  four  separate  Governments — the  Punjab, 
the  North-Western  Provinces  with  Oudh,  Lower  Bengal,  and  Assam. 

Three  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal 
— namely,  Bengal  Proper,  Behar,  and  Orissa— consist  of  great  river 
valleys^  the  fourth,  Chhoti  or  Chutii  Nigpur,  is  a  mountainous 
region,  which  separates  them  from  the  Central  India  plateau.  Orissa 
embraces  the  rich  deltas  of  the  Mahinadl  and  the  neighbouring  rivers, 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  south-east,  and  walled  in  on  the 
north-west  by  Tributary  Hill  States.  Proceeding  eastward,  the  Provmce 
of  Bengal  Proper  stretches  along  the  coast  from  Onssa.  to  British 
Burma,  and  inland  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Himilayas.  Its  southern 
porrion  is  formed  by  the  united  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra ; 
its  northern  consists  of  the  valleys  of  these  great  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. Behar  lies  on  the  north-west  of  Bengal  Proper,  and  comprises 
the  higher  valley  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  spot  where  it  issues  from  the 
territories  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces. 
Between  Behar  and  Orissa,  but  stretching  farther  westward,  and  deep 
into  the  hill  country,  lies  the  Province  of  Chhoti  or  Chutii  Ndgpur. 

Physical  Asfuts. — ^The  territory,  thus  hemmed  in,  except  at  its  north- 
western angle,  by  the  unchangeable  landmarks  of  Nature,  consists 
chiefly  of  two  broad  river  valleys.  By  the  western  one,  the  Ganges 
brings  down  the  wealth  and  the  accumulated  waters  of  Northern  India. 
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The  eastern  valley  fonns  the  route  by  which  the  Brahmaputra,  after 
draining  the  Thibetan  plateau  far  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
skirting  round  their  passes  not  far  from  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the 
great  river  of  Cambodia,  ends  its  tortuous  journey  of  1800  miles. 
These  valleys,  although  for  the  most  part  luxuriant  alluvial  pl^ns,  are 
diversified  by  spurs  and  peaks  thrown  out  from  the  great  mountain 
systems  which  wall  them  in  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  They 
produce  tea,  indigo,  turmeric,  the  opium  poppy,  innumerable  grains  and 
pulses,  pepper,  ginger,  betel-nut,  quinine,  and  many  costly  spites  and 
drugs,  oil-seeds  of  sorts,  cotton,  the  silk  mulberry,  inexhaustible  crops 
of  jute  and  other  fibres;  timber,  from  the  feathery  bamboo  and 
coronetted  palm  to  the  iron-hearted  sdl  tree.  In  short,  every  vegetable 
product  which  feeds  and  clothes  a  people,  and  enables  it  to  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  abounds  Nor  is  the  country  destitute  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  Districts  near  the  sea  consist  entirely  of  alluvial  forma- 
tions ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  no  substance  so  coarse  as  gravel 
occurs  throughout  the  Delta,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  Provinces  witliin 
300  miles  of  the  river  mouths.  But  amid  the  hilly  spui^  and  undu- 
lations on  either  side,  coal,  and  iron  and  copper  ores,  hold  out  a  new 
future  to  Bengal,  as  capital  increases  under  the  influence  of  a  stable 
Government,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  country  becomes  more  exact. 
The  coal-fields  on  the  west  have  for  a  century  been  worked  by  English 
enterprise,  and  now  yield  between  half  a  million  and  a  million 
tons  pA  annum.  In  the  east,  the  coal-measures  of  Assam,  which 
Province  was  separated  from  Bengal  in  1874,  sdll  await  the  opening 
out  of  the  country  and  improved  facilities  of  transport  The  climate 
varies  from  the  snowy  regions  of  the  HinULlayas,  to  the  tropical  vapour- 
bath  of  the  Delta  and  the  burning  winds  of  Behar.  The  ordinary 
range  of  the  thermometer  on  the  plains  is  from  about  51°  F.  in  the 
coldest  month  to  103°  in  the  shade  in  summer.  Anything  below  60°  is 
considered  very  cold ;  and  by  care  in  the  hot  weather,  the  temperature 
of  well-built  houses  rarely  exceeds  95*.  The  rainfall  also  varies  greatly; 
from  500  to  600  inches  per  annum  at  Ckara  Fijnji  (Cherra  Poonjee), 
Assam,  to  an  average  of  about  37  inches  in  Behar,  and  about  65  inches 
on  the  Delta. 

The  Rivers. — The  most  salient  feature  of  Bengal  is  its  rivers. 
These  untaxed  highways  bring  down,  almost  by  the  motive  power  of 
their  own  currents,  the  crops  of  Northern  India  to  the  seaboard, — an 
annual  harvest  of  wealth  to  the  trading  classes,  for  which  the  populatioa 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  neither  toil  nor  spin.  Lower  Bengal,  indeed, 
exhibits  the  two  typical  stages  in  the  life  of  a  great  river.  In  the 
northern  Districts,  the  rivers  run  along  the  valleys,  receive  the  drainage 
from  the  country  on  either  side,  absorb  broad  tributaries,  and  rush 
forward  with  an  ever-increasing  volume.    But  near  the  centre  of  the 
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Provinces  they  enter  upon  a  new  stage  in  their  career.  Their  main 
channels  bifurcate,  and  each  new  stream  so  created  throws  off  its  own 
set  of  distributaries  to  right  and  left  The  country  which  they  thus 
enclose  and  intersect  forms  the  Delta  of  Bengal.  Originally  conquered 
by  fluvial  deposits  from  the  sea,  it  now  stretches  out  as  a  vast  dead 
level,  in  which  the  rivers  find  their  velocity  checked.  Their  diminished 
cunenB  cease  to  cany  along  the  silt  which  they  have  brought  down 
from  Northern  India.  The  streams,  accordingly,  deposit  their  alluvial 
burden  in  their  channels  and  upon  their  banks,  so  that  by  degrees  their 
beds  rise  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  this  way,  the 
rivers  in  the  Delta  slowly  build  themselves  up  into  canals,  which  every 
autumn  break  through  or  overflow  their  margins,  and  leave  their  silt 
upon  the  adjacent  flats.  Thousands  of  square  miles  in  Lower  Bengal 
thus  receive  each  year  a  top-dressing  of  virgin  soil,  brought  free  of 
expense  from  the  Himilayas, — a  system  of  natural  manuring  which 
defies  the  utmost  power  of  over-cropping  to  exhaust  its  fertility. 
As  the  rivers  creep  farther  down  the  Delta,  they  become  more  and 
more  sluggish,  and  their  bifurcations  and  interlacings  more  complicated. 
The  last  scene  of  all  is  a  vast  amphibious  wilderness  of  swamp  and 
forest,  amid  whose  solitudes  their  network  of  channels  insensibly  merges 
into  the  sea.  Here  the  perennial  struggle  between  earth  and  ocean 
goes  on,  and  all  the  ancient  secrets  of  land-making  stand  disclosed. 
The  rivers,  gnally  checked  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  sea,  deposit  their 
remaining  silt,  which  emerges  as  banks  or  blunted  promontories,  or, 
after  years  of  battling  with  the  tide,  adds  a  few  feet  or,  it  may  be,  a  few 
inches  to  the  foreshore. 

The  Ganges,  which  enters  on  the  western  frontier,  and  runs  dia- 
gonally across  Bengal,  gives  to  the  country  its  peculiar  character  and 
aspect  About  320  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  spreads  out  into  numerous 
branches,  forming  a  Delta.  The  Delta,  where  it  borders  on  the  sea, 
becomes  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  running  through  the  dense 
forests  of  the  Sundarbans,  and  exhibiting  during  the  annual  inundadoa 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  sea.  Higher  up,  the  rice-fields,  to  the 
extent  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  are  submerged.  The  scene  presents 
to  a  EuTopeao  eye  a  panorama  of  singular  novelty  and  interest, — the 
crops  covered  with  water  to  a  great  depth ;  the  ears  of  grain  floating  on 
the  surface;  the  stupendous  embankments,  which  restrain,  without 
alti^ether  preventing,  the  excesses  of  the  inundations ;  and  peasants  in 
aO  quarters  going  out  to  their  daily  work  with  their  cattle  in  canoes  or 
on  rafts.  The  navigable  streams  which  fall  into  the  Ganges  intersect 
the  cxiuntry  in  every  direction,  and  afford  abundant  facilities  for  istenul 
connnunicadon.  In  many  parts,  boats  can  approach,  by  means  of  lakes, 
rivulets,  and  watercourses,  to  the  door  of  almost  every  cottage.  The 
lower  region  of  the  Ganges  is  the  richest  and  most  productive  portimi 
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oC  Bengal,  and  abounds  in  valuable  produce.  Another  mighty  river 
by  which  Bengal  is  intersected  is  the  Brahmaputra,  the  source  of 
whose  remotest  tributary  is  on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the 
same  Hiiulayan  Mountains  from  whose  southern  slopes  the  Ganges 
takes  its  rise.  These  two  rivers  proceed  in  diverging  courses  until 
they  are  more  than  laoo  miles  asunder;  and  ^ain  approaching 
each  other,  intermix  their  waters  before  they  reach  the  ocean.  The 
other  principal  rivers  in  Bengal  (all  of  which  see  separately)  are — 
the  GoGRA  (Ghagnl),  Son  (Soane),  Gandak,  Kusi,  Tista  ;  the 
HuGLi  (Hoogly),  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bhigirathl  and 
Jalangi  i  farther  to  the  west,  the  Damodar  and  Rupnarayak  \  and 
in  the  south-west,  the  Makanadi,  or  'Great  River'  of  Orissa.  In  a 
level  country  like  Bengal,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of  yielding  and 
loose  materials,  the  courses  of  the  rivers  are  continually  shiftiDg,  from 
the  wearing  away  of  their  different  banks,  or  from  the  water  being 
turned  off,  by  obstacles  in  its  course,  into  a  different  channel.  As  the 
new  channel  is  gradually  widened,  the  old  bed  of  the  river  is  left  dry. 
The  new  channel  into  which  the  river  flows  is,  of  course,  so  much  land 
lost,  while  the  old  bed  constitutes  an  accession  to  the  adjacent  estates. 
Thus,  one  man's  property  is  diminished,  while  that  of  another  is  en- 
larged or  improved ;  and  a  distinct  branch  of  jurisprudence  has  grown 
up,  the  particular  province  of  which  is  the  definition  and  regulation  of 
the  alluvial  rights  alike  of  private  property  and  of  the  State. 

Mineral  Products. — A  very  brief  enumeration  has  been  given  of  the 
principal  minerals  of  Bengal  The  coal  mines  of  Rahicanj,  within 
Bardwin  District,  however,  demand  somewhat  more  special  norice.  In 
this  field  there  were,  in  1873,  altogether  44  mines  at  work,  of  which  19 
turned  out  more  than  10,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  a-piece.  In  the 
larger  and  better  mines,  coal  is  raised  by  steam  power  firom  pits  and 
galleries ;  and  in  the  smaller  mines  or  workings,  by  hand  labour  from 
open  quarries.  In  the  Rinfganj  coal-field  alone,  61  steam  engines,  with 
an  aggr^ate  of  867  horse-power,  were  at  work.  Only  one  seam  or  set  of 
seams  of  less  thickness  than  8^  feet  was  worked,  and  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  seams  at  the  Rinlganj  mines  is  about  15  or  r6  feet  The 
pits  are  mostly  shallow  j  very  few  being  more  than  r5o  feet  deep. 
The  Bengal  Coal  Company,  with  its  mines  at  Rinlganj  and  to  the 
westward,  is  able  to  raise  330,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Salt  manu- 
&cture  was  formerly  a  Government  monopoly,  principally  carried  on 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Orissa  and  in  Midn^ur  District.  A  description 
of  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  means  of  evaporation  by  fire  is  given  in 
the  article  on  Bai-asor.  The  process  of  manufacture  by  means  of 
solar  evaporation  will  be  described  in  the  Account  of  PuRi  District. 
The  State  abandoned  its  monopoly  of  salt  manu&cture  many  yean 
ago,  and  it  is  now  carried  on  by  private  parries  subject  to  a  Govern- 
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ment  duty  (of  8s.  lod.  up  to  1877,  dow  of  75.  Gd.  per  cwt),  levied  at 
the  place  of  production.  Salt  duties  vary  in  diSerent  parts  of  India, 
necessitating  the  maintenance  of  expensive  and  cumbious  customs 
lines.  In  1874,  a  system  was  inaugurated  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
Bengal  customs  line,  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  of  salt  duty  within 
Orissa,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  Madras  duty  of  4s.  rod.  a  cwL  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  Province,  to  the  Bengal  duty  (then  8s.  lod.  a 
cwt)  in  the  extreme  north.  At  the  present  day,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  salt  consumed  in  Bengal  is  imported  by  liverpool  ships  from  the 
Cheshire  mines.  Small  quantities  are  still  manu&ctored  in  Orissa  and 
the  Twenty-four  Pargan^  under  excise  rules.  In  1873,  the  Bengal  salt 
duty  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  ^£2,610, 386.  The  customs  duty  im 
imported  salt  was  Rs.  3.  4.  o  per  mautid  (or  say  8s.  lod  per  cwt)  from 
March  1861,  but  by  recent  legislation  (1877)  it  has  been  reduced  to 
Rs.  3.  13.  o  per  maund,  or  say  7s.  6d.  per  cwt  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  work  the  iron  ores  of  Bengal,  but  hitherto  without .  any 
decisive  success  from  the  mercantile  point  of  view. 

History. — The  history  of  so  large  a  Province  as  Bengal  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  history  of  India.  The  northern  part, 
Behar,  ranked  as  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Sanskrit  times,  and  its  chief 
town,  Patn^  is  identified  as  the  PaUbothra  of  the  Gredcs.  The  Delta 
or  southern  part  of  Bengal  lay  beyond  the  andcnt  Sanskrit  polity,  and 
iras  govenied  by  a  number  of  local  kings  belonging  to  a  pre-Aiyan 
stock.  The  Chinese  travellers,  Fa  Hiao  in  the  5th  century,  and 
Hionen  Thsang  in  the  7th  century,  found  the  Buddhist  religion  pre- 
vailing throughout  Bengal,  but  already  in  a  fierce  struggle  with 
Hinduism — a  struggle  which  ended  about  the  9th  or  loth  century  in 
the  general  establishment  of  the  latter  faith.  Until  the  end  of  the 
i3tb  century,  Hindu  princes  governed  in  a  number  of  petty  princi- 
palities ;  till,  in  i  r99,  Muhammad  BakhtiyiCr  KhUjf  was  appointed  to 
lead  the  first  Musalmin  invasion  into  Bengal  The  Muhammadan 
conquest  of  Behar  dates  from  laoo  a.d.,  and  the  new  power  speedily 
spread  southwards  into  the  Delta.  From  about  this  date  until  1336, 
Bengal  was  ruled  by  governors  appointed  by  the  Muhammadan 
Emperors  in  the  north.  From  r336  to  r539.  Its  governors  asserted  a 
precarious  independence,  and  arrogated  the  position  of  sovereigns  on 
their  own  account  From  1539  to  1576,  Bengal  passed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Pathdn  or  Afgh^  dynasty,  which  commonly  bears  the 
name  of  Sher  Shih.  On  the  overthrow  of  this  house  by  the  powcrfiil 
arms  of  Akbar,  Bengal  was  incorporated  into  the  Mughal  Empire,  and 
administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the  Delhi  Emperor,  until  the 
treaties  of  1765,  which  placed  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  under  the 
administration  of  the  East  India  Company.  Until  1854,  Bengal 
temuned  under  the  Governor-General  of  India  as  Governor,  his  place 
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beirig '  eu'pplie<^  dOring  his  absence  in  other  parts  of  India,  by  a 
Deputy-Governor  appointed  from  the  members  of  his  counciL  By  the 
statute  i6and  17  VicL  cap.  95,  the  Governoiship  of  Bengal  was  separated 
from  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India,  and  Bengal  was  erected  into  a 
Lieutenant-Governorship.  The  first  Lieutenant-Governor  was  appointed 
in  1854,  and  tho  constitution  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  still  continues 
on  this  basis,  except  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  now  appointed 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty.  The  foregoing  summary  must 
suffice  for  the  general  history  of  Bengal ;  but  various  episodes  will  be  nar- 
rated under  the  towns  or  places  where  they  occurred.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  here  on  any  historical  details  beyond  a  bare  list  of  the  rulers. 

First  Period. 

EAKLY  UUHAHHAnAN  COHQUBftORS  OF  BBNOAL. 


■  A.D. 

AM. 

CowaonarBaid. 

^JT-^ 

"^^A 

1 199 

595 

Kbiljf 

MnU-nd-dto 
(a/Mj  Shahab- 
lKl.din)Ghoni 

John 

i»s 

602 

Kutab-ud-diB     - 
Aibak 
Do. 

Do. 

tsoS 

a 

AU  Mardin  Khilii 
Snllin  Ghi)r«»-Bd-dfa 
Nasfr-ud-dfn.     boq     of 

Do. 

Altamdi 

Henry  III. 

iai6 

624 

Do. 

Do: 

Emp.  Altiinth 
A14-ud.43ln  Jini 

■  wag. 

627 

Do. 

Do. 

1339 

627 

S&ir-ud-din  Aibak 

.  Do. 

Do. 

"33 

631 

Tughio  Khin 

Sultini  Riiii 

Do. 

1244 

6^ 

AU-ad-din 

Do. 

Mas'iid 

1244 

64> 

Malik  Yuilx^  Tnehril 
JalU-ud-dla  Mis'ud 

Do. 

Do. 

1258 

656 

Na»(r.odJin 

Do. 

Mahmud 

"58 

657 

lu-nd-dfn  Balban  {■fier- 

wards  Emperor) 
Anl£n  Khin  Khwarizmi 

Do. 

Do. 

:^ 

657 

Do. 

Do. 

659 

Anlin  TiUT  Kbin 

Do. 

Do. 

1277? 

676? 

■u^^^^ 

Chiyis-nd-din 

Edward  L 

1782 

681 

Nisir-ud-dfnBoehti  Kb^ 

(sonofBaLbED) 

Do. 

fMuii-ud-dfn 

Kaikibid 

Do. 

lagr 

691 

Rukn-nd-din  Kai  Kills 

\  Firoi  Shib 

Khilji 
LAU-ud.dliiKbilji 

Do. 

1303 

70a 

Ali-ud^llnKhilji 

Edward  ri. 

.318 

f 

Shili 
Ghiyis-ud-db  Bahidur 

MubAiikShib 

Do. 

? 

? 

'ntt^kshih 

? 

? 

Nadr-ud-dia 

Mnbammad 

Tnghlak 

? 

? 

KadrKhin 

Do! 

,Goo^^lc 
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Second  Period. 


INnSPBHDENT  MUHAMHADAN  K 


A.D. 

A.H. 

Gtmnian  of  Boaal. 

E»pm««f 

^^ 

"336 

737 

Fflkr.na-dk      Mnbirik: 

Sbih 

Tughlak 

Edward  III. 

1341 

742 

A]i-ud.dfnAl(SUh(ia 

Qinr) 
Unt  Sbih  (in  Gxir) 
Gbid  Shih  (id  the  Eatt) 

Do. 

Do. 

1346 

? 

Do. 

Do. 

1346 

? 

Do. 

Do. 

i3Sa 

i 

Ilyu  Sbih  (over  aU) 

Fitoz  Shih 

(Tughlak) 

Do. 

1358 

7S9 

Sikaadar  Shih 

Do. 

Do. 

1370 

773 

Ghijas-ud-din  ShU  (in 
Ghins-od-din  (over  all) 

Do. 

Richard  11. 

1390 

791 

Muhammad  Shih 

Do. 

1397 

799 

Ma»irit  Shib 

Do. 

? 

? 

Shih 
Riii  Ganes 

Ahmad  Sbih 

Mahmiid  Sbih 

Heufy  IV. 

1404 

807 

Do. 

Do. 

1414 

8.J 

KhUir  Khia 

Henry  V. 

U33 

836 

Mubirik  Sbih 

Henty  VI. 

1443 

84s 

Naifr-ud-d(D    Mahmdd 
Sbih 

AlamSbih 

Do. 

1460 

864 

BarbakShih 

Bablol  Lodl 

Edward  IV. 

.'^t 

18 

YnwrShib 

Do. 

Do. 

Falch  Shih 

Do. 

Richard  III. 

1487 

893 

Sullin  Shihiidah 

Do. 

Henry  VII. 

1^7 

T 

Siif-ud-dln  Firoi  Shih 

Do. 

Do. 

1491 

896 

Narir-ud-dln  Mahmfid 

SikandarLodi 

Do. 

1493 

897 

MozaflarShih 

Do. 

Do. 

■494 

899 

Sayyid  Husiin  Shih 

Do. 

Do. 

1511 

937 

Naiiiit  Shih 

IbiibimLodiattd 

Baber 
Humiyan 

Heniy  VIII. 

iS3« 

939 

Firoi  Shih  III. 

Do. 

'533 

940 

Mahmdd  Sbih  (the  but 
mbtUntial    King   of 

Do/ 

Do. 

S  THE  AFGHAN  OX  PATHAK  D 


1539 

M6 

1545 

i 

isS 

9V 

■573 

KhiiirKhtn 
MnbamnuMl  Sur 
Bahidur  Shih 
Jalil-ud-dfn 

Saliiman  Kerin{ 
DiddKbia 


"-<K 
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Fourth  Period, 
govbknobs  of  bengal  under  the  mdohal  dynasty. 


A.D. 

A.H. 

GavaHnofBocil 

!SH™*' 

E^-: 

IS,6 
'579 

984 
987 

Akbu 
Do. 

Eliiabeth 
Do. 

IS80 

988 

Riji  Tod«  Mdl 

Do. 

Do. 

iS8a 

99° 

KhinAdm 

Do. 

Do. 

liS, 

993 

ShihbuKhio 

Do. 

Do. 

IS 

997 

Biji  Min  Sinh 

Do. 

Do. 

1017 

Jahingir 

Junes  I. 

;a 

lahinglr  Kuli 
Sh^  IiUm  Khin 

^  Do7 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

lali 

KulmKhiii 

Do. 

Do. 

toaS 

Ibiibim  KhiD 

Do. 

Do. 

1623 

1033 

8hih  Jahin 

Do. 

Do. 

1625 

'033 

Do. 

Charles  I. 

i6a6 

Sil 

MnkammKULn 

Do. 

Do. 

!is 

FidiiKhin 

Do. 

Do. 

1037 

Kufm  Khin  Jsbani 

Shihjabin 

Do. 

1631 

104a 

AzlmKhin 

Do. 

Do. 

'637 

'<H7 

Iilim  Khin  Muihedi 

Do. 

Do. 

1639 

1049 

Sultin  Shuji 

Do. 

Do. 

1660 

1070 

Mlrjiimli 

Annngzeb 

Charles  II. 

1664 

1074 

Shaitti  Kbit) 

Do. 

Do. 

ii! 

IS 

FidiiKhin 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1090 

Shusti  Kbin 

Do. 

Do. 

1689 

IS 

Ibiihim  Khin  II. 

Do. 

William  III. 

1697 

AdmUihin 

Do. 

Anne 

1704 

1116 

MnnUd  KuU  KUn 

Do. 

George  11. 

172s 

1 139 

Shnji-ud^diii  Khin 
SarfaruKhin 

HabamnutdSUh 

D<S 

'739 

"S' 

Do. 

Do. 

1740 

"53 

AllVanllKhia 

Do. 

Do. 

'756 

H70 

Siiij-nd-duiU 

AUmgfr 

Do. 

CkrenicU  of  the  Paikdn  Kings  ef  Dilhi,  and  RaTouhaw't  {rtwr.  They  are  based 
opon  native  writen,  bat  bave  been  caiefutty  corrected  from  coins  and  inscHptioDS. 
The  list  for  the  fourth  period  is  taken  from  Major  Stewart's  HUtory  cf  Bengal. 


Fifth  Period. 


1765,  Lofd  Cli»e;  1767,  Hairy  Verelst ;  1769,  John  Caitier;  177a,  Wairen 
Haatines;  178$,  Sir  John  Macpherson ;  1786,  Marquis  Cornwall  is ;  1793,  Sir  John 
Shore  (Lord  Teignmonth);  1798,  Sir  Alured  Clarke  f.tro  tan.);  1798,  Maiquis 
Wellesley;  1805,  Marquis  Corowallii;  1S06,  Earl  of  Minio;  1S13,  Marqnii  of 
Hastinei ;  1833,  John  Adam  (/rn  Un.') ;  1833,  Earl  Amhenl ;  i8zS,  Lord  William 
Cavendish  Bentinck  ;  1815,  Sir  Charles  Metcalf ;  1836,  Earl  AocUand  ;  1843,  Earl 
of  EUenboroogh  ;  1844,  Viscount  Hardinge ;  1848,  Harqni*  of  Dalhouiie. 
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Sixth  Period. 

bengal  under  liecten ant-co vkkkors,  1854-1879. 

Sir  Frederic  Halliday,  1854;  Sir  John  Peler  Grant,  1859;   Sir  CecQ  Beadon, 

1863  ;  Sir  William  Grey,  1867 ;  Sir  George  Campbdl,  1871 ;  Sir  Ricluud  Temple, 

1S74 ;  The  Honourable  Sir  Ashle;  Eden,  1877. 

Engush  Connection  with  Bengai. — The  East  India  CompaDy 
formed  its  earliest  settlements  in  Bengal  in  the  first  half  of  the  i7tb 
centut;.  These  settlements  were  of  a  purely  commercial  character. 
In  ifiio,  one  of  the  Company's  factors  dates  from  Patna  ;  in  1634-36, 
the  Company  established  itself,  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Portuguese  settlement  of  Pipfu,  in  the  north  of 
Orissa;  in  1640-43,  the  patriotism  of  an  English  surgeon,  Mr.  Gabriel 
BoughtoQ,  obtained  for  us  establishments  at  Balasor  (also  in  Orissa),  and 
at  HuGU,  25  miles  above  Calcutta.  The  vexations  and  extortions  to 
wliich  the  Company's  early  agents  were  subjected,  almost  induced  them 
more  than  once  to  abandon  the  trade,  and  in  1677-78  they  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  Bengal  altogether.  In  1685,  the  Bengal  factors,  driven 
to  extremity  by  the  oppression  of  the  Mughal  governors,  threw  down 
the  gamitlet;  and,  after  various  successes  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
they  fled  from  HiigU  down  the  river  in  1686  to  the  three  villages  which 
have  grown  up  into  Calcutta,  the  metropolis  of  India.  During  the 
next  fifty  years,  the  English  bad  a  long  and  hazardous  struggle,  alike 
with  the  Mughal  governors  of  the  Province,  and  with  the  Maihatti  armies 
which  invaded  it  In  1756,  this  struggle  culminated  in  the  great 
outrage  known  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  followed  by  dive's 
battle  of  Plassey  and  the  re-c^ture  of  Calcutta,  which  avenged  it  That 
battle,  and  the  subsequent  years  of  confused  fighting,  established  our 
military  supremacy  in  Bengal,  and  procured  the  treaties  of  1765,  by 
which  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  passed  under  our 
administration.  To  Warren  Hastings  (1773-85)  belongs  the  glory  of 
consoUdating  our  power,  and  converting  a  military  occupation  into  a 
stable  civil  government  To  another  member  of  the  civil  service,  John 
%ore  (1786-98),  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  is  due  the  fo'rmadon  of 
a  regular  system  of  Anglo-Indian  l^slatioa  Acting  through  Lord 
Comwallis,  the  Governor-General,  ke  ascertained  and  defined  the  rights 
of  the  landholders  in  the  soiL  w'hese  landholders  under  the  native 
system  had,  for  the  most  part,  started  as  collectors  of  the  revenues, 
and  gradually  acquired  certain  prescriptive  rights  as  quasi-proprietors 
of  the  estates  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Government.  In  1793,  Lord 
Comwallis  declared  their  rights  perpetual,  and  made  over  the  land 
of  Benga!  to  the  previous  quasi-proprietors  or  tamlnddn,  on  condition 
of  the  payment  of  a  fixed  land  tax.  This  great  piece  of  legislation  is 
known  as  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  the  land  Revenue.     But  the 
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Comwallis  Code,  while  defining  the  rights  of  the  proprietors,  failed  to 
give  adequate  reci^Ditioii  to  the  rights  of  the  under-tenants  and  the 
cultivators.  His  Regulations  fonnally  reserved  the  latter  class  of  rights, 
but  did  not  legally  define  them,  or  enable  the  husbandmen  to  enforce 
them  in  the  courts.  After  half  a  century  of  rural  disquiet,  the  rights 
of  the  cultivators  were  at  length  carefu Ely  formulated  by  Act  x.  of  1859, 
and  by  several  subsequent  enactments  based  upon  it  This  series 
of  measures,  now  known  as  the  Land  Law  of  Bengal,  effected  for  the 
rights  of  the  under-holders  and  cultivators  what  the  Comwallis  Code  in 
1793  had  effected  for  those  of  the  superior  landholders.  The  status 
of  each  class  of  person  interested  in  the  soil,  from  the  Government  as 
suzerain,  through  the  taminddn  or  superior  landholders,  the  inter- 
mediate tenure-holders,  and  the  under-tenants,  down  to  the  actual  culti- 
vator, is  now  clearly  defined.  The  Land  Act  dates  from  the  first  year 
after  the  transfer  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown ;  for  mean- 
while the  Mutiny  had  burst  out  in  r857.  The  transactions  of  that  revolt 
chiefly  took  place  in  Northern  India,  and  will  be  summarised  under  India 
and  the  North-Wesiern  PROviifCEs;  the  uprising,  although  fierce,  and 
for  a  time  perilous  to  out  supremacy,  was  quickly  put  down.  In  Bengal 
it  b^an  at  Barrackpore,  was  communicated  to  Dacca  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  for  a  time  raged  in  Behar,  producing  the  memorable 
defence  of  the  billiard-room  at  Arrah  by  a  handful  of  civilians  and  Sfths 
^-one  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  gallantry  in  the  history  of  the 
British  arms.  Since  185S,  when  the  country  passed  to  the  Crown,  the 
history  of  Bengal  has  been  one  of  steady  and  peaceful  prepress.  The 
two  great  lines  of  railway,  the  East  Indian  and  the  Eastern  Bengal, 
have  been  completed,  and  a  third,  the  Northern  Bengal  Railway,  ap- 
proaching completion.  Trade  has  enormously  expanded ;  new  centres 
of  commerce  have  sprung  up  in  spots  which  not  long  ago  were  silent 
jungles.  Fresh  staples  of  trade,  such  as  tea  and  jute,  have  rapidly 
attained  importance ;  and  the  coal-fields  and  iron  ores  are  beginning 
to  open  up  prospects  of  a  novel  and  splendid  era  in  the  internal 
development  of  the  country. 

PopulafioK. — Within  the  Provinces  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  dwell  a  great  congeries  of  peoples,  of  widely  diverse  origin, 
speaking  different  languages,  and  representii^  far  separated  eras  of 
civilisation.  They  numbered  in  1873  (including  Assam,  which  then 
formed  part  of  Bengal),  66,856,859  souls,  or  over  a  million  and  a  quarts 
more  than  the  whole  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark  (with  Jutland),  Greece,  and  all  the  Ionian  Islands,  with 
the  total  white  population,  Indians  and  Chinese,  of  the  United  States. 
I  shall  first  exhibit  the  population  of  Bengal  according  to  the  Census 
of  187a.  Several  changes  have  since  taken  place,  including  the  transfer 
\Str^ntt  ewiinatd  mpage  14. 
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BengaLjJSwb  Census  Report  of  1872,  excluding  the  Assam  Valley,  but 
induding  Syihet  District. 
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Bengal  ik  1873,  including  Assam. 
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of  the  gieat  District  of  Sylhet  to  the  newly-formed  administration  of 
Assam.  But  I  have  no  other  materials  for  showing,  in  a  tabular  form, 
the  various  elements  of  the  population,  District  by  District  I  shall 
then  deal  with  the  population  according  to  the  Commissionerships  or 
Administrative  Divisions  of  Bengal,  from  data  obtained  from  the 
Census  of  1S72,  btit  corrected  according  to  subsequent  changes.  I 
should  repeat  that,  as  stated  in  the  first  paiagtapb  of  this  article,  the 
population  of  Bengal,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  of  1878 
(after  all  transfers  up  to  that  year),  was  62,815,370;  and  the  area 
195,153  square  miles,  exclusive  of  certain  unsurveyed  tracts,  or  a  total 
of  303,473  square  miles  including  those  tracts. 

General  Survey  of  the  Population. — The  Government  in  Bengal 
is  complicated  by  the  fact,  that  while  this  vast  population  is  ruled 
by  a  single  head,  it  consists  of  elements  so  dissimilar  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  to  place  them  under  any  one  system  of  administration. 
They  exhibit  every  stage  of  human  progress,  and  every  type  of  human 
enlightenment  and  superstition, — ^from  the  sceptical  educated  classes, 
represented  by  the  Hindu  gentleman  who  distinguishes  himself  at  a 
London  Inn  of  Court,  to  the  hill  chieftain,  who  a  few  years  ago  sacrificed 
an  idiot  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  to  obtain  a  fiivouiable  decision  in  a 
Privy  Council  Appeal.  A  large  section  of  the  people  belongs  to  the 
august  Aryan  race,  from  which  we  ourselves  descend.  Its  classical 
language,  Sanskrit,  Is  as  near  to  our  own  as  that  of  the  Welsh  or  Scottish 
Highlanders.  We  address  the  Deity  and  his  earthly  representatives, 
our  father  and  mother,  by  words  derived  from  roots  common  to  the 
Christian  and  the  Hindu.  Nor  does  the  religious  instinct  assume  a 
wider  variety  of  manifestations,  or  exhibit  a  more  striking  series  of 
metamorphoses,  among  the  European  than  among  the  Indian  branches 
of  the  race.     Theodore  Parker  and  Comte  are  more  read  by  the  ad- 
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ranced  Hindus,  known  as  'Young  Bengal,'  than  any  Sanskrit  theologian. 
On  the  same  bench  of  a  Calcutta  college  sit  youths  trained  up  in  the 
strictest  theism,  otheis  indoctrinated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Hindu 
trinity  and  pantheon,  with  representatires  of  every  link  in  the  chain  of 
superstition — from  the  hannless  offering  of  flowers  before  the  &mily 
god,  to  the  cruel  rites  of  Kill,  to  whom  a  human  victim  was  offered  in 
Hilglf  District,  twenty-flre  miles  from  Calcutta,  as  lately  as  the  famine  of 
1866.  Indeed,  the  veiyword  Hindu  is  one  of  absolutely  indeteiminate 
meaning.  The  Census  ofiiceis  employ  it  as  a  convenient  generic  to 
include  40  millions  of  the  population  of  Bengal,  comprising  elements 
of  transparently  distinct  ethnical  origin,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  thor  language,  customs,  and  religious  rites.  But  Hinduism,  under- 
stood even  in  this  wide  sense,  represents  only  one  of  many  creeds  and 
races  found  within  BengaL  The  other  great  historical  cultus,  which, 
daring  the  last  twelve  centuries,  did  for  the  Semitic  peoples  what 
Christianity  accomplished  among  the  European  Aryans,  has  won  to 
itself  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Bengal.  The  Muhammadans 
amount  to  about  30  millions ;  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
is,  so  far  as  numlwis  go,  as  great  a  Musalmin  power  as  the  Sultitn  of 
Turkey  bimsel£v  Amid  the  stupendous  catastrophes  of  the  seasons,  the 
nvtx  inundations,  famines,  ddal  waves,  and  cydones  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal,  the  reUgious  instinct  works  with  a  vitality 
unknown  in  European  countriM,  where  the  forces  of  Nature  have  long 
yielded  to  the  control  of  man.  Until  the  British  Government  stepped 
in  with  its  police,  and  canals,  and  railroaids,  between  the  people  and 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  dealings  of  Providence, 
scarcely  a  year  passed  without  some  terrible  manifestation  of  the 
power  and  the  wrath  of  God.  Marhatti  invasions  from  Central  India, 
piratical  devastations  on  the  seaboard,  banditti  who  marched  i^ut 
die  interior  in  bodies  of  50,000  men,  floods  which  drowned  the  harvests 
of  whole  Districts,  and  droughts  in  which  a  third  of  the  population 
starved  to  death,  kept  alive  a  sense  of  human  powerlessness  in  the 
presence  of  an  Omnipotent  &te  with  an  intensity  which  the  homilies  of 
a  stipendiary  clergy  sometimes  fail  to  awaken.  Under  the  Muham- 
madans, a  pestilence  turned  the  early  capital  into  a  wilderness,  never 
again  to  be  le-peopled.  Under  our  own  rule,  it  is  estimated  that  10 
tuitions  perished  within  the  Lower  Provinces  alone  during  the  famine 
of  1769-70;  and  the  first  Surveyor-General  of  Bengal  entered  on  his 
maps  a  tract  of  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  as  bare  of  villages,  and 
*  depopulated  by  the  Uagbs.' 

Popular  Rtl^umsi^Tht  people  of  Bengal,  thus  constantly  reminded 
by  calamity  of  a  mysterious  Supreme  Power,  have  always  exhibited 
deep  earnestness  in  their  own  oiodes  of  propitiating  it,  and  a  singular 
sosceptibility  to  new  iixaa  of  bith.     Great  ddal  waves  of  religicu  have 
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again  and  again  swept  over  the  Provinces  within  even  the  brief  period 
of  the  Christian  era.  Islim  was  one  of  several  reformed  creeds  offered 
to  them;  and  many  circumstances  combined  to  render  its  influe&ce 
more  widely  spread  and  ntore  permanent  than  that  of  its  rivals^  It 
was  the  creed  of  the  governing  power;  its  missionaries  were  men  of 
zeal,  who  spoke  to  the  popular  heart;  it  brought  the  good  news  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  equality  of  man  to  a  priest-ridden  and  a  caste- 
ridden  people.  Above  all,  the  initiatory  rite  made  relapse  impossible, 
and  rendered  the  convert  and  his  posterity  true  believers  for  ever. 
Forcible  conversions  are  occasionally  recorded,  with  several  well- 
known  instances  of  Hindus  becomii^  apostates  from  their  ancient 
faith  to  purchase  pardon  for  crimes.  Such  cases,  however,  were  few 
in  number,  and  b^onged  to  the  higher  ranks.  It  would  also  appear 
that  a  Mughal  adventurer  now  and  then  circumcised  off-hand  the 
villages  allotted  to  him  in  fief.  But  it  was  not  to  such  measures  that 
Isliini  owed  its  permanent  success  in  Bengal.  It  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  it  derived  the  great  mass  of  its  converts  from  among  the 
poor.  It  brought  in  a  truer  conception  of  God,  a  nobler  ideal  of  the 
life  of  man;  and  offered  to  the  teeming  low-castes  of  Bengal,  who  had 
sat  for  ages  despised  and  abject  on  the  outermost  pale  of  the  Hindu 
community,  firee  entrance  into  a  new  social  organization.  So  far  as 
focal  traditions,  and  the  other  fragmentary  evidence  which  survives, 
enable  a  modem  inquirer  to  judge,  the  creed  of  Muhammad  was  here 
spread  neither  by  violence  nor  by  any  ignoble  means.  It  succeeded 
because  it  deserved  to  succeed.  Nevertheless,  it  conspicuously  failed 
to  alter  the  permanent  religious  conceptions  of  the  people^  The 
initiatory  rite  separated  the  Musahn£ns  from  the  rest  of  the  Bengali 
populadon,  and  elevated  the  heterogeneous  low-caste  converts  into  a 
respectable  community  of  their  own.  But  the  proselytes  brought  their 
old  superstitions  with  them  into  their  new  faith.  Their  ancient  rites 
and  modes  of  religious  thought  reasserted  themselves  with  an  (intensity 
that  could  not  be  suppressed,  until  the  fierce  white  light  of  Semitic 
monotheism  ^most  flickered  out  atvd  the  fuliginous  exhalations  of 
Hinduistn^A  local  writer,  speaking  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Musalmiin  peasantry  in  the  northern  Districts  of  Lower  Bengal, 
states  that  not  one  in  ten  can  recite  the  brief  and  simple  ialmd  or 
creed,  whose  constant  repetition  is  a  matter  of  unconscious  habit 
with  all  good  Muhammadans,  He  describes  them  aa  '  a  sect  which 
observes  none  of  the  ceremonies  of  its  faith,  which  is  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  formulas  of  its  creed,  which  worships,  at  the  shrines  of  a  rival 
religion,  and  tenaciously  adheres  to  practices  which  were  denounced 
as  the  foulest  abominations  by  its  founder.'  Fifty  years  ago,  these 
sentences  would  have  truly  described  the  Muhammadan  peasantry,  not 
only  in  the  northern  Districts,  but  thipughout  all  Lower  Bengal.    .In, 
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the  cities,  or  amid  the  serene  palace  life  of  the  Masalmin  nobility  and 
their  religious  foundations,  a  few  Maulvis  of  piety  and  learning  calmly  ^ 
carried  on  the  routine  of  their  faith.  But  the  masses  of  the  rural 
MusahnJns  had  relapsed  into  something  little  better  than  a  mongrel 
breed  of  circumcised  low-caste  Hindus.  Since  then,  another  of  those 
religious  awakenings  so  characteristic  of  India  has  passed  over  the 
Muhammadaos  of  Bengal,  Itinerant  preachers,  generally  from  the 
north,  have  wandered  from  District  to  District,  calling  on  the  people  to 
return  to  the  true  faith,  and  denouncing  God's  wrath  on  the  indifferent 
and  unrepentant  A  great  body  of  the  Bengali  Musalm^s  have  purged 
themselves  of  the  taint  of  Hinduism,  and  sfiaken  off  the  yoke  of  ancient 
rural  rites.  ""Ide  revival  has  had  a  threefold  effect — religious,  social, 
and  poUticaL  It  has  stimulated  the  religious  instinct  among  an 
impressionable  people,  and  produced  an  earnest  desire  to  cleanse  the 
worship  of  God  and  His  Prophet  from  idolatry.  TlisjtCTu_rejection_flL 
aodent  superstitionsjiasjridened  the  gulf  hfttwfigiTjhg_Mi]hammfldanq 
andj&e^ffidttSr  Fi^years  ago  the  Bengali  Musalmins  were  simply 
a  realised  caste,  less  widely  separated  from  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Hindus  than  the  latter  were  from  the  Kulin  Br^mans.  There  were 
certain  essential  points  of  difference,  of  a  doctrinal  sort,  betweai  the 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  villager;  but  they  had  a  great  many  rural 
customs  and  even  religious  rites  in  conunon.  The  Muhammadan 
husbandman  theoreticaUy  recognised  the  one  Semitic  God ;  but  in  a 
counfty  subject  to  floods,  famines,  the  devastations  of  banditti,  and 
the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  he  would  have  deemed  it  a  simple  policy  to 
O^ect  the  Hindu  festivals  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  Duig^  Now, 
however,  the  peasantry  no  longer  look  to  their  gods,  but  to  the  officer , 
in  charge  of  the  District,  for  protection ;  and  when  he  &ils  them,  instead 
of  offering  expiatory  sanifces  to  K^lf,  they  petition  Government,  or 
write  violent  letters  to  the  vernacular  press.  The  reformed  Muham- 
madan husb^dmen,  therefore,  can  now  stand  aloof  from  the  rites  of  the 
Hindus.  {/They  have  ceased  to  be  merely  a  separate  caste  in  the  rural 
organization,  and  have  become  a  distinct  community,  keeping  as  much 
apart  from  their  nominal  co-rehgionists  of  the  old  unreformed  faith  as 
from  the  idolatrous  Hindus.  Tjais  social  isolation  fromthe surrounding 
Hindus  is  the  second  effect  of  fhp  Mii<m]fn^n  rj-d^^rT^TT^ng"'     Its 


third  resultls  political,  and  concerns  ourselves.    A  Muhammadan  like 
a  Christian  revival  strongly  reasserts  the  duty  of  self-abnegation,  and 
places  a  multitude  of  devoted  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  any  man 
who  can  convince  them  that  his  schemes  are  identical  with  the  will  of 
God.     But  while  a  return  to  the  primitive  teachings  c^  Christ  means  a         >     ""  , 
return  to  a  religion  of  humanity  and  love,  %  retiirn  '"  Muhqnupadarr  ^)V^  yr^ 
first  principles^fianiaretum  to  arcligiyn  gf  intolerance  and  affi^res-     v^\^,,,^ 
siSnl     THeve^  essence^  Aiusalm^  Puritanism  is  abhorrence  of  the 
^~~Voi_  II.  B 
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InlideL  The  whole  cc&c?ptioa  of  Islim  is  that  of  a  church  either 
actively  militant  or  conclusively  triumphaiit — forcibly  converting  the 
world,  or  ruling  the  stiff-nedied  unbeliever  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
actual  state  of  India,  where  it  is  the  Musalmins  who  are  in  subjection, 
and  the  unbeliever  who  governs  them,  is  manifestly  not  in  accord  with 
the  primitive  ideal;  and  xoany  devout  Muhammadans  of  the  reformed 
faith  have  of  late  years /endeavoured,  by  plots  and  frontier  attacks,  to 
remove  this  anomaly.-sjThe  majority  are  not  actively  hostile,  but  they 
look  askance  at  our  institutions,  and  hesitate  to  coalesce  with  the 
system  which  the  British  Government  has  imposed  on  BengaL 

Thditic  MovemenU. — As  a  result  of  the  spread  of  education,  certain 
religious  movements  have  been  going  on  since  1830  among  the  Hindus. 
A  sect  named  the  '  Adi-Brahmo'  adopts  a  theism  based  on  the  Veda, 
and  a  simple  morality,  without  the  superstructure  of  Brihmanical 
Hinduism.  It  includes  among  its  members,  who,  however,  are  not 
very  numerous,  many  persons  of  high  character  and  social  position. 
Another  sect,  the  Bndimos,  often  styled  the  Progressive  Brahmos, 
profess  a  purer  theism  and  a  high  standard  of  morality.  They  reject 
the  claims  of  the  Veda  to  divine  inspiration,  and  have  to  some  extent 
thrown  off  the  more  objectionable  of  the  restrictions  of  caste.  Babn 
Keshab  Chandra  Sen  is  their  best-known  leader.  The  number  of  edu- 
cated natives  who  hold  Brahmo  opinions  is  believed  to  be  considerable. 
Another  result  of  education  has  been  the  formation  of  societies  and 
associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  they  are  about  60  in  number, 
and  have  about  sooo  members  in  alL  Their  objects  pertain  chiefly  to 
educational  and  social  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  great  religious 
movemrats  frequently  take  place  among  the  low-castes.  Holy  men  or 
teachers  spring  up,  sometimes  close  to  Calcutta,  sometimes  in  secluded 
Districts,  and  make  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  followers. 
The  Vishnuvite  sect  is  now  the  prevailing  one  in  Bengal.  Throughout 
the  low-caste  Districts  of  the  east,  and  especially  in  Assam,  it  absorbs 
almost  the  whole  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  Hindus. 

Aboriginal  Creeds. — Besides  the  40  millions  of  Hindus,  and  the 
30  millions  of  Musalmins,  a  great  residue  remains.  It  consists, 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  bodies  of  Christians  and  Buddhists, 
of  semi-aboriginal  and  distinctly  non-Aiyan  races.  The  latter 
number  3  millions  in  Bengal,  or  almost  exactly  the  population  of 
Scotland.  These  peoples  dwell,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  lofty 
ranges  and  primeval  forests  which  wall  in  Bengal  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south-west,  or  upon  the  spurs  and  hilly  outworks  which  these 
mountain  systems  have  thrown  forward  upon  the  lowlands.  Some  of 
them  represent  the  simplest  types  of  social  organization  known  to 
modem  research.  Their  rudimentary  communities  are  separated  by 
religion,  custom,  and  language  from  each  other  and  from  die  dwellen 
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on  the  plains.  Many  of  them,  till  lately,  looked  upon  war  as  the  normal 
condition  of  human  society,  and  on  peace  as  an  unwelcome  temporary 
break  in  their  existence.  For  ages  they  have  regarded  the  lowland 
Hindus  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  in  turn  have  been  dealt  with  as 
beasts  of  chase  by  the  more  civilised  inhabitants  of  the  valleys.  Within 
the  present  generation,  human  sacrifice  continued  an  obligatory  rite 
among  some  of  them — a  rite  so  deeply  graven  upon  their  village  institu- 
tions, and  so  essential  to  the  annually-recurring  festivals  of  their  religious 
year,  as  to  seriously  occupy  the  Indian  Legislature,  and  to  require  a 
special  agency  to  suppress  it  Their  jealousy  of  anything  like  foreign 
rule  renders  it  the  wisest  policy  to  leave  them  as  much  as  possible 
under  their  own  hamlet  communities  and  petty  chiefs.  Nerntbeless, 
they  form  the  most  hopeful  material  yet  discovered  in  Bengal  for 
the  humanizing  influences  of  Christianity,  and  of  that  higher  level 
of  morality  and  civilisation  which  Christian  missions  represent 

Administrative  Divinans.  —  The  whole  teiritoiy  subject  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  (now  exduswe  of  Assam)  is  portioned 
offinto  nine  large  tracts,  officially  called  Divisions,  each  of  which  is 
superintended  by  a  Commissioner,  Five  Districts  of  Bengal  Proper, 
west  of  the  Bhigirathf,  or  Hil^f,  constitute  the  Bardwin  Division,  and 
this  tract  is  also  known  as  Western  Bengal ;  the  Presidency  and  the 
Rijsh^l  with  Kuch  Behar  Divisions  are  comprised  in  Central  Bengal ; 
Eastern  Bengal  consists  of  the  Dacca  and  Chittagong  Divisions ;  the 
Province  of  Behar  contains  the  Patni  and  Bhdgalpur  Divisions ;  Orissa 
and  Chutii  N^gpurconstitute  each  a  separate  Division.  These  Divisions 
iwo' comprise  47  Districts,  as  indicated  on  p.  13  (Tirhut  being  divided 
into  two,  and  Sylhet  transferred  to  Assam). 

For  the  purposes  of  revenue  administration,  the  country  was  divided  ^ 
I7  the  Mughal  Government  into  pargands,  each  comprising  a  certain  y 
number  of  villages  with  their  lands.  This  arrangement  formed  the  basis 
of  our  own  revenue  system ;  but  from  its  want  of  compactness,  as  well 
as  for  other  reasons,  it  has  been  found  inconvenient,  and  in  Bengal  has 
fallen  into  such  decay  that  in  some  Districts  the^^un^i  boundaries  can 
hardly  be  ascertained.  Bractically  ihtpargand  divisions  have  died  out, 
except  for  purposes  of  land  revenue  payments,  in  favour  of  the  simpler 
and  more  compact  arrangements  adopted  for  purposes  of  police.  The 
Ihdnd,  or  police  circle,  is  now  the  unit  of  local  administration. 

Early  Estimates  of  Popuiation. — The  Census,  taken  during  the  cold 
weather  of  187 1-7  3,  was  the  first  that  bad  ever  been  attempted 
throughout  Bengal.  Previous  to  it,  only  partial  enumerations  of 
particular  areas  had  from  time  to  time  been  made,  and  these  were 
either  estimates  based  upon  the  number  of  houses  in  the  District 
incorrectly  computed,  or  conclusions  drawn  from  experience  and  general 
observation,  and  entitied  to  little  reliance.      The  population  shown 
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b}r  the  Census  far  exceeded  the  total  of  any  such  previous  estimates. 
With  few  exceptions,  every  District  in  the  Province  is  more  thickly 
populated  than  even  the  most  liberal  official  calculation  had  allowed 
for.  In  the  first  instance,  about  1765,  the  population  had  been  assumed 
at  10  millions ;  Sir  William  Jones  in  1787  thought  it  amounted  to  34 
millions;  Mr.  Colebrook  in  1802  estimated  it  at  30  millions.  Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton  had,  however,  about  this  period  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  .population  of  several  Districts,  which  he  put  very 
much  higher  than  other  authorities.  In  the  years  just  before  the 
Census,  the  population  had  been  generally  accepted  at  about  40 
millions  for  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal,  which  then  in- 
cluded Assam.  The  Census  of  1873  suddenly  disclosed  a  population 
of  66,856,839  (including  Assam). 

Density. — The  density  of  the  population  is  subject  to  the  widest 
variation,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  being  465 
throughout  Behar,  438  {now)  in  Bengal  Proper,  180  in  Orissa,  and  87 
in  Chutii  Nigpur.  The  average  density  of  population  over  the  whole 
inhabited  area  in  1873  was  397  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  360;  in  Germany,  1S9;  and  in  France,  180.  The 
metropolitan  Districts  of  Hilgli  and  the  Twenty-four  Parganisj  the 
important  trading  Districts  of  Dacca,  Farfdpur,  and  Pabn^  rich  in  their 
river  communications  and  in  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants ;  the 
fertile  coiintryofKangpur;  and  the  Behar  DistrictsofPatn^Darbhangah, 
MuzaiTarpur,  and  S^an, — are  the  most  populous  parts  of  BcngaL  la 
all  these  Districts,  there  is  an  average  population  of  over  600  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  But  though  Behar  and  the  Gangetic  Delta  are 
densely  populated,  there  remain  large  tracts  of  territory  where  the 
people  are  very  sparsely  scattered.  Thus,  while  the  average  density  in 
HiigU  is  1045  to  the  square  mile,  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  and 
in  Hill  Tipperah  it  is  10  and  9  respectively.  The  average  number  of 
villages  or  communes  per  square  mile  throughout  Bengal  is  i'i6; 
number  of  persons  per  village,  338 ;  persons  per  house,  5  77. 

NatioRalitUs. — ^The  Bengalis  occupy  Bengal  Proper,  with  parts  of 
Pumiab,  Santil  Parganiis,  and  Minbhilm  Districts.  They  number 
about  38  millions.  The  people  of  Behar  are  Hindustanis,  speaking 
the  same  language  as,  and  in  their  manners,  etc.  identical  with,  the 
40  or  50  millions  of  Hindustinfs  who  inhabit  the  North-Westem 
Provinces,  Oudh,  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  R^jputdna,  etc.  A 
good  many  are  resident  in  the  Santil  Parganis.  Throughout  the 
largest  Districts  of  Chutii  Nigpur  they  are  numerous,  and  have  intro- 
duced and  established  their  language,  manners,  and  civilisation  in 
those  parts,  the  aborigines  having  as  usual  succumbed  to  external  in- 
fluences. Altogether  the  Hindustinf  or  Hindi-speaking  people  within 
the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal  numb^  about  30  millions. 
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The  Uriy^  speakers  of  Orissa,  including  hillmen  and  dwellers  on  the 
plains,  are  about  4  millions. 

The  large  number  of  Muhammad&m  (i9i552>S3i)  found  in  Lower 
Bengal  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  (acts  brought  out  by  the 
Census  of  1873.  The  vast  majority,  viz.  16}  millions,  are  found  in 
Bengal  Proper ;  io  Behar,  they  hardly  number  more  than  a}  millions, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  nearly  20  millions  ;  in  Chutii  Nigpur  and 
Orissa,  they  are  veiy  sparse  ;  in  the  Bogr£[  District,  Muhammadans  fonn 
80  per  cent  of  the  population  ;  inRijsh^l,  77percent;  and  in  Fabnfl, 
6g  per  cent  In  the  Districts  of  Chittagong  and  Noikhill,  the  Musal- 
m^s  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  population.  It  is  not  in  the  great 
Mughal  capitals  that  we  find  the  Muhammadans  most  numerous.  In 
Dacca,  for  long  their  seat  of  government,  the  Muhammadans  arc  very 
slightly  in  excess  of  Hindus ;  in  Maldah  District,  which  contained  the 
earlier  capital,  Gaur,  the  Muhammadans  form  46  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  in  Murshidabad,  they  are  scarcely  45  per  cent;  in  FatniC, 
they  form  only  13  per  cent,  and  even  xa  Patnj  city  itself  they  are  only 
24  per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  not  to  refer  to  the  Districts  already 
mentioned,  in  Bikarganj,  Tipperah,  Rangpur,  and  Maimansinh  they 
constitute  two-thirds  of  the  population;  and  in  Dinijpur,  Madiy^ 
Jessor,  and  Faridpur,  more  than  half. -AVherever  the  Muhammadans 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Bengal,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  the  culrivating  classes  of  the  people,  while  the  upper  and  mercantile 
classes  are  Hindus,  and  some  very  low  classes  are  semi-Hindus,  pro- 
bably for  the  most  part  aboriginal  in  blood.  All  the  sailors  of  the 
eastern  Districts  are  Muhammadans.  The  number  of  Muhammadans 
in  Behar  is  comparatively  small,  and  they  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
the  upper  orders,  living  in  towns  such  as  Patn^  Barh,  and  Behar, 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  and  cultivating  classes  in  that  Frovince 
are  still  Hindus.  The  fabric  of  Hinduism  was  too  firm  in  the  north  to 
be  shakep  by  the  Musalm^  invasion,  and  the  new  faith  produced  few 
convei^  Though  aboriginal  tribes  are  still  to  be  found  in  Behar, 
they  probably  did  not  at  that  time  form  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
population  as  in  the  lower  delta  of  Bengal  Swept  on  before  the 
Atyao  tide  of  immigration,  large  numbers  of  them  had  been  exter- 
minated, or  were  driven  down  the  Gangetic  valley,  or  into  the  wilds  of 
Chutid  NdgpuT.  The  Aryan  element  in  Behar  was  thus  left  to  itself, 
and  seems  to  have  consolidated  its  position  su^ciendy  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  shock  of  a  proselytizing  faith.  But  m  Bengal  Proper  it  was 
not  so ;  there,  tne  Muhammadans  found  Hinduism  resting  on  weak  and 
uncertain  foundations,  with  but  a  feeble  hold  on  the  minds  and 
affections  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Aryan  element 
in  Lower  Bengal,  so  far  from  displacing  the  children  of  die  soil,  only 
held  ite  own  by  frequent  importations  of  &esh  Br^man  blood  from 
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Upper  India.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  Musalmia  conquerors  of 
Hindustin  invaded  the  lower  delta  with  the  sword  and  the  Korin,  they 
were  not  altogether  unwelcome.  They  proclaimed  equality,  and  broke 
down  the  trammels  of  caste.  In  Lower  Bengal,  Hinduism  succumbed, 
and  great  masses  of  the  people  embraced  the  faith  of  Muhammad.  -^ 

The  number  of  Europeans  and  non-Asiatics  in  Bengalis  17,135.  Of 
this  total,  13,757  are  found  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  S13  in 
Hi^Ii  with  Howrah,  430  in  Ddrjfling  District,  333  in  Bardwin,  and 
scarcely  more  than  aoo  in  any  other  District  In  the  Province  of  Behar, 
the  Europeans  number  3387 ;  1630  in  the  Fatn£  District,  and  510 
in  Monghyr.  The  proportion  of  the  European  community  is  (if  we 
exclude  Calcutta)  larger  in  Behar  than  in  Bengal  Proper.  This  is  due 
to  the  greater  development  of  European  industry,  and  to  the  military 
cantonments.  The  Eurasian  population  numbers  30,379,  ^^  whom 
10,363,  or  more  than  half,  are  in  Calcutta  and  the  Twenty-four  Par- 
gands;  5638  in  Dacca;  896  in  Chittagong;  and  557  in  HdgU.  In 
Dacca  and  Chittagong  there  are  colonies  of  Firinghis,  mixed  descend- 
ants of  Portuguese,  who  made  these  places  their  headquarters  in 
Eastern  Bengal  The  population  of  Asiatics,  other  than  natives  of 
India,  is  33,348,  composed  mostly  of  Nepdlls  in  DirjQing  and  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Behar;  the  Armenian  community  comprises  910 
souls,  chiefly  in  Calcutta  and  Dacca;  the  Chinese  number  574,  nearly 
all  shoemakers  and  carpenters  in  Calcutta ;  there  are  5  74  Jews,  mainly 
in  the  metropolis ;  of  Parsfs  there  are  1333  ;  andof  Persians,  227, 

Christians,  native  and  European  together,  number  90,000  souls. 
Nearly  one-half  of  these  are  Europeans  or  East  Indians.  The  native 
converts  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Presidency,  Dacca,  and  Chutii 
NdgpUT  Divisions.  In  Chutid  N^pur  there  are  16,000  converts,  who 
belong  mainly  to  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

Aboriginal  Triba. — The  Census  of  187a  returned  3,000,000  persons 
as  belonging  to  aboriginal  tribes,  who  had  not  adopted  any  form  of 
Hinduism.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  any  very  distinct  line 
between  the  aborigines  and  Hindu  races,  as  they  merge  insensibly 
into  one  another.  There  are  large  numbers  of  low-caste  and  out- 
cast people  who  are  aboriginal  in  blood,  and  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  Hindu  in  any  real  sense,  though  they  are  entered  as  such  in 
the  Census  returns.  The  low-castes  have  deities  and  religious  observ- 
ances of  their  own,  and  are  only  entered  as  Hindus  because  they 
do  not  come  under  any  other  specific  race-name. 

In  Bengal  Proper  the  aboriginal  population  is  387,157,  of  whom 
i39,76r  are  SantiUs.  The  semi  -  Hinduized  aborigines  number 
5,110,989.  Chandils  (r,6ao,545)  are  the  great  Pariah  caste,  to 
which  was  doubtless  consigned  the  great  bulk  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
which  embraced  Hinduism  in  Bengal ;  they  are  most  nunenras  in  the 
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Eastern  Districts.  The  Rd.Jbansfs  (739,886)  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Palis  of  DinijpuT  and  Maldah  and  the  Kochs  of  Rasgpur,  and  these 
castes  together  number  considerably  over  a  million  ;  they  are  mostly 
cnltivaton,  and  are  evidently  an  Indt>-Chinese  race.  The  Bagdis 
(680,378)  and  Baoris  (199,968)  are  the  fishermen  and  the  palanquin- 
bearers  of  Western  Bengal,  The  Chamirs  and  Muchfs  (393]49o) 
prepare  hides  and  work  in  leather.  Among  Hindus,  the  Brdhmans,  the 
Kshattriyas  or  Rijputs,  the  Baidy^,  and  the  Kiyasths  are  the  superior 
castes.  There  are  1,100,105  Brihmans,  1,160,478  K&yasths,  117,508 
Rijputs,  and  68,353  Baidy^  in  Bengal  Proper.  The  Ganda-banids  or 
Banids  (137,178)  are  the  most  populous  of  the  trading  castes;  Go^ds 
(635,163)  are  the  great  pastoral  caste.  The  great  cultivating  Hindu 
castes  are  the  Kaibarttas,  who  number  over  3  millions,  and  the 
Sadgops  (630,000).  Among  the  boating  and  fishing  castes  are  the 
Jaliy^(36r,9i7),  Tuirs  (331,661),  and  Pods  (393,131).  Of  the  artisan 
classes,  the  oilmen  are  the  most  important,  numbering  altogether  (Telis, 
■nils,  and  Kdlus)  573,659;  Sunrls,  or  wine-sellers,  number  430,583; 
Kumirs,  or  potters,  381,758;  and  Kamirs,  or  blacksmiths,  950,385 ; 
the  total  of  all  the  weaving  castes  is  963,176.  428,000  V^shnars  are 
enumerated  among  Hindus  who  no  longer  recognise  caste. 

In  Behar,  the  Santils  (485,948)  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes;  the  semi-Hinduized  aborigines  amount  to  nearly 
3  millions.  The  Dosddhs  (893,989)  are  the  ordinary  labouring  class. 
Chamirs,  or  Much^  number  711,721 ;  Musihars,  436,908 ;  Bhuiyis, 
214,742;  Pasfs,  133,530.  Among  Hindu  castes,  Br&hmans  number 
853,662;  Rijputs,  1,013,676;  Bibhans,  r,ooi,369;  and  Kiyasths, 
208,935.  "^^  Ahfrs,  or  Goilis,  form  everywhere  the  largest  portion 
of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  the  agricultural  classes,  the  Koeris 
(985,538)  rank  first,  and  then  the  Kuimis  (650,839). 

In  Orissa,  367,308  persons  have  been  classed  as  belonging  to 
aboriginal  tribes;  572,595  as  semi-Hinduized  aborigines;  3,331,799 
as  Hindus;  71,315  as  of  Hindu  extraction,  but  not  recognising  caste ; 
and  74t466  as  Muhammadans.  The  aboriginal  tribes  are  principally 
found  in  the  wild  and  mountainous  tract  which  constitutes  the  Tribu- 
taryStates.  Brihraans number 359,799;  the Karan Kiyasths,  113,434; 
the  GauTS  (335,533)  form  the  great  pastoral  caste,  corresponding  to 
the  Goilis  of  Behar  and  Bengal.  The  Khandiits  (447,688)  are 
an  important  class  in  Orissa.  Originally  they  composed  the  militia, 
and  held  land  on  military  tenures ;  they  then  became  cultivators, 
and  are  now  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Chisis  (808,515), 
or  agricultural  caste.    The  Santdls  number  77,737  in  Orissa. 

T[ie  populadon  of  Chutid  Nigpur  is  composed  of  over  3  millions  of 
aboriginal  tribes  and  about  i|  million  of  Hindus.  Of  the  aborigines, 
aboat   1^  million  are  very  primitive,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
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million  have  been  subjected  to  Hindu  influences.  The  Kols  number 
392,039;  the  Santils,  320,096;  the  Mundas,  190,095;  the  Dhangars, 
or  Uiions,  308,343.  One-third  of  the  Hindus  are  in  the  District  of 
Minbhiim.  The  most  important  agricultural  caste  is  that  of  the 
Kurmis,  numbering  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Classification  aaording  to  Sex  and  Age. — The  population  of  Bengal 
(excluding  Assam  and  Hill  Tippenih,  where  the  people  were  enume- 
rated without  distinction  of  sex)  consisted  in  1872  of  31,324,310 
males  and  31,347,192  females.  The  total  returned  as  under  13  years 
of  age  is  31,531,598,  against  41,139,914  returned  as  being  over  that 
age.  Distinguishing  these  classes  as  children  and  adults  respectively, 
we  find  that  of  the  former  class  11)737,480  are  males  and  9,794,109 
females;  among  adults,  19,586,831  are  males  and  31,553,083  are 
females.  The  number  of  boys  everywhere  largely  exceeds  the 
girls,  while  the  number  of  adult  men  always  falls  short  of  that  of 
adult  women.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  girb  arrive  at  maturity 
sooner  than  boys,  and  many  of  them  are  returned  as  women  while 
males  of  the  same  age  continue  to  be  classed  as  boys.  The  pro- 
portion of  children  in  Bengal  is  very  large,  and  relatively  it  is  found 
to  be  largest  among  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

Tlie  extraordinary  absence  of  large  towns  is  one  of  the  most 
remarlutble  statisdcal  features  of  Ben^  The  population  beyond 
Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  is  almost  wholly  rural  Fatni  has  159,000 
people,  and  there  are  a  few  second-rate  towns  in  Behar.  In  Bengal 
Proper  the  largest  town  is  Dacca,  69,00a  The  city  of  Murshidibdd,  the 
seat  of  the  Nawib  Nizim  and  his  followers,  has  only  46,000  souls;  and 
there  is  not  another  town  above  3 1,000,  and  scarcely  a  dozen  averaging 
30,000  each.  Rangpur,  the  capital  of  the  great  District  of  Rangpur, 
contains  6100  souls,  and  Jessor,  8153 ;  each  of  these  Districts  having 
a  population  of  over  3  millions.  There  are  145,511  villages  with 
a  population  of  less  than  500  inhabitants;  only  34  towns  with  a 
population  above  30,000, 

TTie  villages  in  Bengal  are  isolated  clusteis  of  homesteads,  whose 
inhabitants  live  very  much  among  themselves,  and  cling  tenaciously  to 
their  own  homes.  The  old  communal  institutions  by  which  the  village 
was  governed  are  fading  away  under  the  influence  of  British  rule  and 
the  zaminddri  system.  The  ancient  indigenous  village  system  of  India 
still  exists  in  the  hilly  country  attached  to  Bengal,  but  in  the  plains  it 
has  almost  disappeared.  The  traces  that  remain  are  scanty ;  in  some 
places  village  patuhdyats,  or  conferences,  exist,  but  they  are  being 
supplanted  by  municipal  institutions,  law  courts,  and  the  influence  of 
the  landlord.  The  village  Headman  has  still,  however,  a  recognised 
position  in  the  rural  community,  although  denuded  of  his  authoritative 
powers.     His  functions  are  those  of  an  arbitrator  and  general  adviser ; 
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and  the  office  is  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  the  Bengal  Delta  hereditary 
in  low-caste  families.  Of  6000  village  headmen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta,  only  15  belonged  to  high  castes,  and  1500  to  Intennediate 
castes,  and  3600  to  low  castes^ 

Co/iditwn  of  the  People. — The  following  estimates  have  been  at- 
tempted, on  rather  slender  evidence,  of  the  employments  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Bengal: — Labour,  number  of  persons  engaged,  11,000,000; 
manufactures,  7,000,000 ;  trade  and  commerce,  4,000,000 ;  cultivation 
and  ownership  of  land,  36,000,000;  service  and  professions,  public 
and  private,  5,000,000 — total,  63,000,000. 

The  people  of  the  eastern  Districts  of  the  Province  are  as  a  rule  much 
better  off  than  those  in  the  western  Districts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rate  of  wages  is  higher  in  the  east,  while  food  is  generally  cheaper; 
secondly,  the  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  soil  is  hghtei,  and  rents 
are  consequently  lighter  in  comparison  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  and  the  remunerative  character  of  such  staples  as  jute,  et^  In 
Districts  to  the  west,  however,  where  labour  is  cheap  and  land*^  dear, 
the  people  emigrate  to  other  parts  of  the  country  for  temporary  service 
and  labour.  Thus  the  people  of  Behar,  Orissa,  and  Chutld  Ndgpur 
especially,  every  year  send  colonies  into  Bengal,  besides  furnishing 
labourers  for  the  tea  Districts.  The  emigration  from  Calcutta  to 
countries  beyond  sea  only  averages  12,000  per  annum. 

The  pdces  of  common  food  differ  much  at  the  central  marts  and  in 
the  isolated  tracts  of  the  interior,  being  tolerably  uniform  in  the  former, 
but  sometimes  extraordinarily  cheap  in  the  latter.  The  increasing 
facilities  for  transport  are  tending  to  correct  this;  but  prices  are 
everywhere  much  higher  than  they  used  to  be  in  former  times.  At 
[sesent,  in  Bengal  and  Behar  hamlets  a  rupee  will  ordinarily  purchase 
30  to  35  sen  of  common  rice,  and  in  Orissa  from  35  to  30  sers.  Dur- 
ing the  last  generation  it  would  have  purchased  40  sers,  and  in  the 
generation  before  that,  60  sert  and  upwards.  In  Calcutta  itself,  prices 
of  food  are  still  dearer ;  th^re,  a  rupee  will  seldom  purchase  more  than 
16  sers  of  common  rice.  vTn  Behar,  however,  maize  and  other  cereals, 
besides  rice,  are  consumed;  and  of  these  a  rupee  will  purchase  as 
much  as  35  sers.  yThe  wages  of  labour  may  be  generally  stated  at  1  to 
z  annas  (r^  to  3d.)  a  day  in  Behar,  3  annas  (3d.)  in  Orissa,  3  annas 
(4|d.)  in  Northern  Bengal,  4  annas  (6d.)  in  Central  Bengal,  5  annas 
(7^)  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and  4  to  6  annas  (6d.  to  gd.)  in  Calcutta. 
I>urisg  the  last  generation,  the  rates  ranged  from  i  anna  to  3  annas 
at  the  highest,  the  lowest  beii^  the  generally  prevalent  rate.  On  the 
whole,  the  wages  of  labour  have  risen  in  proportion  to  the  prices  of . 
common  food. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  cultivators  as  a  class  is  not  so  serious  as  it 
once  was,  but  it  still  largely  exists.     It  is  worst  in  Behar,  less  in  Central 
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and  Western  Bengal  and  in  Orissa,  and  least  in  Eastern  and  Northern 
Bengal,  where  it  has  in  places  alti^ether  tUsappeared.  The  ordinary 
rates  of  interest  are  as  high  as  2  pice  in  the  rupee  per  month  for  money 
lent,  equal  to  37  J  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  50  per  cent  is  usually  paid 
as  interest  on  rice  advances.  The  security  is  the  standing  crop.  The 
creditors  arc  generally  the  village  bankers ;  but  often,  also,  the  tamln- 
ddrs,  or  landholders.  The  loans  are  contracted  partly  for  purchase  of 
cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry,  to  some  extent  for  law  expenses, 
and  largely  for  marriage  ceremonies, 

Agricuiture. — The  chief  products  of  the  Province  have  been  already 
enumerated.  The  great  staple  crop  is  rice,  of  which  there  are  three 
harvests  in  the  year, — the  boro,  or  spring  rice;  dus,  or  autumn  rice; 
and  dman,  or  winter  rice.  Of  these,  the  last  or  winter  rice  is  by  for  die 
most  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  the  great  harvest  of  the  year. 
The  dman  crop  is  grown  on  low  land.  In  May  or  June,  after  the  first  fall 
of  rain,  a  nursery  ground  is  ploughed  three  times,  and  the  seed  scattered 
broadcast  When  the  seedlings  make  their  appearance,  another  field 
is  prepared  for  transplanting.  By  this  time  the  rainy  season  has 
thoroughly  set  in,  and  the  field  is  dammed  up  so  as  to  retain  the 
water.  It  is  then  repeatedly  ploughed  until  the  water  becomes  worked 
into  the  soil,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  thick  mud.  The  young  rice  is 
next  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  transplanted  in  rows  about  9  inches 
apart  If,  by  reason  of  the  backwardness  of  the  rains,  the  nursery 
ground  cannot  be  prepared  for  the  seed  in  April-May-June,  the  dman 
rice  is  not  transplanted  at  alL  In  such  a  case,  the  husbandmen  in 
June,  July,  or  August  soak  the  paddy  in  water  for  one  day  to  germinate, 
and  plant  the  germinated  seed,  not  in  a  nursery  plot,  but  in  the  larger 
fields,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  used  to  transplant  the  sprouts 
into.  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  this  procedure  is  found 
necessary,  Aman  rice  is  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  dut, 
and  in  favourable  years  is  the  most  valuable  crop ;  but  being  sown  in 
low  lands  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  excessive  rainlalL  The  dman  is 
reapedin  November-December-January,  Aus  rice  is  generally  sown  on 
high  ground.  The  field  is  ploughed,  when  the  early  rains  set  in,  ten  or 
twelve  tiroes  over,  till  the  soil  is  reduced  nearly  to  dust,  the  seed  being 
sown  broadcast  in  April  or  May.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  reach 
6  inches  in  height,  the  land  is  harrowed  for  the  purpose  of  thinning  the 
crop  and  to  clear  it  of  weeds.  The  crop  is  harvested  in  August  or 
September.  £oro,  or  spring  rice,  is  cultivated  on  low  marshy  land, 
being  sown  in  a  nursery  in  October,  transplanted  a  month  later,  and 
harvested  in  March  and  ApriL  An  indigenous  description  of  rice, 
called  uri  at  jdradhdn,  grows  in  certain  marshy  tracts.  The  grain  is 
very  small,  and  is  gathered  for  consumption  only  by  the  poorest  No 
tabulated  statistics  of  cultivation  exist;  but  in  1S73-73,  the  quantity  of 
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rice  exported  from  Bengal  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to  388,955  ^t^^^' 
of  the  value  of  ^1,685,170;  in  1876-77,  the  total  export  of  rice  by  sea 
exceeded  z  millions  sterling.  Oil-seeds  are  very  largely  grown  over  the 
whole  of  Bengal,  paiticulaily  in  the  Behar  and  Assam  Districts ;  their 
exports  by  sea  in  1876-77  exceeded  3|  millions  sterling.  The  principal 
oitseeds  are  saruhd  (mustard),  iU  (sesamum),  and  HH  or  maiind 
(linseed).  Exports  of  oil-seeds  are  principally  confined  to  linseed,  of 
which  107,713  tons  were  exported  in  1873-73. 

yitie, — Jute  (fdi  or  koihii)  now  forms  a  very  important  commercial 
st^>Ie  of  BengaL  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  has  rapidly  increased 
of  late  years.  Its  principal  seat  of  cultivation  is  Eastern  Bengal, 
where  the  superior  varieties  are  grown.  The  crop  grows  on  either 
b^b  or  low  lands,  is  sown  in  April,  and  cut  in  August  In  1873,  the 
area  under  jute  cultivation  in  Bengal  was  estimated  at  935,899  acres, 
and  the  yield  at  496,703  tons.  Jute  ctports  from  Bengal  amounted  in 
1872-73  to  353,097  tons,  value  ^^4,137,943.  Jute  manufactures,  in 
the  shape  of  gunny  bags,  cloth,  rope,  etc,  were  also  exported  to  the 
vahie  of  ^£■187,149, 

Ind^e. — Indigo  cultivation  is  princ^>ally  carried  on  with  European 
c^taL  Notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  which  it  has  encountered,  it 
still  fonns  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  Province.  In  the 
Districts  of  Nadiyi  and  Jessor,  and  throughout  Central  Bengal,  in 
Pumiah,  and  westwards  in  all  Behar  north  of  the  Ganges,  indigo  is 
lai;gely  cultivated ;  and,  from  its  mode  of  cultivation,  it  is  in  many 
places  the  staple  which  most  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  people. 
The  indigo  riots  of  1859-60  were,  however,  followed  by  a  marked 
decline  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  throughout  Bengal  Proper,  In 
some  Districts,  indeed,  the  manufacture  became  extinct,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostility  of  the  cultivators ;  and,  though  it  has  since  shown  a 
tendency  to  recover  itself,  the  area  under  cultivation  is  less  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  while  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
growth  of  jute,  European  vegetables,  and  valuable  garden  crops — betel , 
chillies,  ginger,  turmeric,  etc. — render  the  rayals  averse  to  entering 
into  engagements  with  the  indigo  planters.  The  decline  of  indigo 
in  Bmgal  Proper  has,  however,  been  almost  counterbalanced  in  later 
years  by  its  extension  in  Behar  and  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces, 
and  especially  by  its  cultivation  by  native  capitalists.  The  annual 
out-tum  of  the  country  greatly  varies,  but  is  now  hardly  less  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago ;  it  may  be  put  down  at  rather  more  than 
100,000  maunds,  say  frxim  3000  to  4000  tons,  worth  from  3  to  3 
millions  sterling. 

Two  crops  of  indigo  are  raised  in  the  year, — one  sown  in  April 
or  May  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  and  cut  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember; the  other  sown  in  October  as  the  waters  subside,  and  cut 
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in  the  following  July,  The  crop  of  1873  was  considerably  above 
the  average,  the  total  exports  amounting  to  596a  tons,  of  the  value 
of  ;£a,  704,080. 

Tea. — ^Tea  cultivatioa  is  the  other  gieat  industry  in  Bengal  carried 
on  by  European  capital  It  is  produced  in  Diijfling  and  the  TardL 
Annual  yield  from  these  Districts,  4  to  4^  million  lbs.  About  500,000 
lbs.  are  manufactured  on  the  slopes  of  the  Chittagong  Hills,  and 
between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  tea-growing 
Districts  of  Chutii  Nigpur.  Total  yield  of  Bengal  Districts,  4  to  5 
million  lbs.,  worth  half  a  million  sterling.  The  use  of  machinery  is 
extending.  The  average  yield  of  tea  per  acre  of  mature  plantations, 
is  350  lbs.  This  amount,  though  falling  short  of  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  first  days  of  tea  planting,  is  amply  remunerative;  and  the 
prices  obtained  show  that  the  average  quality  of  the  tea  is  good.  The 
industry  is  now  on  a  prosperous  and  sound  footing.  There  are  evident 
signs,  also,  that  the  labour  question  has  become  more  easy  of  solutioiL 
The ,Dirjiling  labourers  are  mostly  NepiUfs.  Of  the  29,557,482  lbs. 
of  tea  produced  in  British  India  in  1876-77,  Assam  furnished  33) 
million  lbs.;  Bengal,  4^  millions;  the  North-Western  Provinces  and 
Punjab,  each  over  half  a  million;  Madras  and  Bunnah  together,  under 
half  a  million. 

Opium. — ^The  cultivation  of  opium  is  a  State  monopoly,  no 
person  being  allowed  to  grow  the  poppy  except  on  account  of  the 
Government  The  plant  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the  large  Gangetic 
tract,  which  extends  from  the  borders  of  Oudh  to  Agra  on  the  west,  and 
to  the  District  of  Bhigalpur  on  the  east  The  manufacture  is  carried 
on  at  two  separate  agencies, — that  of  Benares  in  the  North-Westem 
Provinces,  of  which  the  head  station  is  at  Ghdzipur;  and  that  of  Behar, 
with  its  head  station  at  PatniL  Annual  engagements  are  entered  into 
by  the  cultivators,  under  a  system  of  pecuniary  advances,  to  sow  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  with  poppy ;  and  the  whole  produce  in  the  form 
of  opium  is  delivered  to  Government  at  a  fixed  rate.  It  is  a  principle 
to  leave  it  optional  with  every  cultivator  to  enter  into  such  an  engage- 
ment or  not  The  area  under  poppy  cultivation  in  the  Behar  agency, 
situated  entirely  within  Bengal,  in  1873,  amounted  to  330,935  acres; 
in  the  Benares  agency,  to  329,430  acres, — total,  560,355  acres.  The 
number  of  chests  of  opium  sold  at  the  Government  sales  in  CalcutU  in 
187a  was  43,675,  the  amount  realized  was  ^^6,067,701,  and  the  net 
revenue,  ^^4,259,376.  Annual  sales  of  Bengal  opium  vary  from  4^  to 
6{  millions  sterling,  gross. 

Cinchona. — ^The  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  plant  in  Bengal  was 
introduced  as  an  experiment  about  1863,  in  a  valley  of  the  Him^yas 
in  Ddrjfling  District ;  and  the  enterprise  has  already  attained  a  point 
which  promises  success.    There  were  in  1874  about  2000  acres  of 
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Govenunent  cincboaa  plantatlc»is  in   DirjIIing.     In   1877,  the  total 
number  of  cinchona  plants,  cuttings,  and  Ecedlings  was  3,817,192. 

System  of  Land  Tenures  and  Rent. — The  land  revenue  of  Bengal 
and  Behar  is  fixed  under  the  Permanent  Settlement,  concluded  by 
Lord  Comwallis  in  1793,  The  Government,  by  abdicating  its  position 
as  exclusive  possessor  of  the  soil,  and  contenting  Itself  with  a  permanen  t 
rent-chaige  on  the  land,  freed  itself  from  the  labour  and  rists  attendant  , 
upon  a  detailed  local  management  ^he  land  is  held  by  saminddrs,  ^ 
who  pay  their  rent  direct  to  Government.  In  default  of  punctual 
paym^it  of  the  revenue  fixed  upon  the  estates,  these  are  liable  to  sale 
at  public  auction.  The  native  zamirtddrs  in  their  turn  have  disposed 
of  their  gandttddrls  to  nnder-tenants.  The  practice  of  granting  under- 
tenures — permanent  and  temporary — has  steadily  increased,  until  at  the 
present  day  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  permanently  settled 
area  remains  in  the  direct  possession  of  the  samifiddrs.  This  process 
of  sub-infeudation  has  not  terminated  with  the  pat^drs  (pennanent 
tenure  -  holders)  and  ijdr&dirs  (lease -holders).  Lower  gradations  of 
sub-tenures  under  them,  called  dar-patnU  and  dar-ifdrds,  and  even 
lower  subordinate  tenures,  have  been  created  in  great  numbers.  These 
tenures  and  under-tenures  often  comprise  defined  tracts  of  land ;  but 
a  common  practice  has  been  to  sub-let  certain  aliquot  shares  of  the 
whole  superior  tenure,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  tenants  in 
any  particular  village  of  an  estate  often  pay  their  rents  to  many 
different  landlords, — a  fraction,  caJfulated  at  the  rate  of  so  many  annas 
or  pice  in  the  rupee,  to  each.  VAll  the  under-tenures  in  Bengal  have 
not,  however,  been  created  since  the  Permanent  Settlement  Dependent 
taluks,  gaulis,  hdolds  {hawdlds),  and  other  similar  fixed  and  transferable 
imder-tenures  existed  before  the  Settlement,  and  their  pennanent 
character  was  recognised  at  the  time.  In  addition  to  these  numerous 
tenures,  the  country  is  dotted  with  small  plots  of  land  held  revenue  free, 
the  large  majority  of  them  having  been  granted  by  former  Govern- 
ments, or  xaminddrs  under  those  Govemmenjsf  as  religious  endowments, 
— grants  which  have  since  been  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the 
English  Government 

TTie  rates  of  rent  paid  by  the  cultivating  tenant  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  There  are  rentals  at  the  rate  of  9d  an  acre ; 
there  are  rack-rents  at  the  rate  of  rzs.  an  acrt/ There  are  rayats  with 
a  pennanent  interest  in  the  soil,  whose  rent  was  fixed  fidy  years  ago  or 
even  before  the  Pemsanent  Selflenient,  and  is  therefore  nomic^l  and 
unalterable ;  Ihere  are  rayats  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  whsjse  rents 
are  liable  to  enhancement  only  "under  certain  conditions,  and  ^ 
theiefiwe  variable ;  there  "are  lenants-at-will,  whose  rents  are  always  at 
a  rack-rate;  there  are  tenants  who  cultivate  their  landbrds*"lanar^  a 
trifiing  rent,  but  whose  actual  ptolitTMe^vided  with  the  Itm3^[ord ; 
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there  are  tenants  who  have  paid  a  quittance  in  money  for  tlieir  rents  alto- 
gether; there  are  rayats  who  pay  at  a  lower  rate  than  others,  in  con- 
sideration of  personal  service,  or  from  their  being  connected  by  family 
or  mairiage  with  their  larainddr.  In  the  indigo  districts,  a  general  con- 
currence  has  been  established  between  the  planters  and  their  tenants, 
that  indigo  plant  shall  count  in  bvour  of  the  latter  as  an  equivalent  for 
rent  The  rayat  who  sows  indigo,  compromises  his  dislike  to  that 
cultivation  by  paying  a  smaller  rent  for  his  land ;  the  rayat  who  does 
not  sow  has  to  pay  the  full  rate.  It  is  notorious  also  that  the  xamfnddr's 
rayaii  pay,  as  a  rule,  a  lower  rate  than  the  rayaii  of  an  under-tenant 
The  rent  law  of  the  country  is  codtHed ;  chiefly  in  Act  x.  of  1859,  and 
Act  viiL  (Bengal  Council)  of  1869. 

Wdrdi  Estates. — The  management  by  the  State  of  the  landed  pro- 
perties of  minors  who  are  wards  of  Government,  or  adults  incapa- 
citated for  the  management  of  their  own  aflairs,  has  been  placed  on  a 
sound  legal  basis  by  Act  iv.  (B.C.)  of  187a  On  an  average,  diis  manage- 
ment comprises  about  135  estates,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  nearly  a 
millions  of  acres,  or  3300  square  miles,  and  a  rental  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling  per  annum.  The  care  of  Government 
extends  also  to  the  minors  themselves,  for  whom  institutes  are  provided 
at  Calcutta  and  Benares,  where  they  receive  a  good  education  suitable 
to  their  station. 

Surveys. — The  professional  survey  of  Bengal  has  been  almost  entirely 
completed.  It  proves  very  valuable  for  the  many  administrative 
changes  and  improvements  which  are  being  carried  out  in  the  interior 
of  the  Districts.  But  the  survey  embraces  only  the  exterior  boundary  of 
the  lands  of  each  village,  and  affords  no  details  of  cultivation  or  waste ; 
consequently  there  is  lost  to  us  a  set  of  facts  which  would  be  most 
useful  as  regards  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax,  the  lightness  or 
pressure  of  rents,  the  average  of  cultivation  to  each  husbandman  or 
each  plough,  the  average  size  of  holdings,  and  the  like.  The  enormous 
expense  will  probably  prevent  a  cadastral  survey  being  attempted 
throughout  Bengal  But  a  re-survey  of  the  alluvial  tracts  m  the  ba»ns 
of  the  great  rivers  is  periodically  accomplished,  in  order  to  make 
allowance  for  the  effects  of  the  changes  constantly  going  on  in  the 
banks  of  nvers  and  adjacent  lands. 

Settlements. — In  Bengal  Proper  and  Behar  the  general  Settlement  is 
permanent,  but  a  fraction  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  lands  under  tem- 
porary Settlement  These  lajids  consist  chiefly  of  alluvial  accretions  and 
Government  estates.  OHssa,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  estates, 
is  under  a  temporary  Settlement  In  1837,  a  thirty  years'  Settlement 
was  concluded,  which,  expiring  in  1867,  was  renewed  without  alteration 
for  another  period  of  thirty  years,  and  is  therefore  now  in  force. 

Manufactures. — All  over  Bengal  there  are  the  usual  handicrafts,  to 
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supply  local  demand.  Weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  thread 
occupy  lai^  numbers  in  every  District,  and,  although  the  extensive 
imports  of  doth  and  piece^oods  from  England  are  driving  the  finer  native 
&brics  out  of  the  market,  the  decline  has  been  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  increase  of  general  trade.  If  the  demand  for  the  exquisite 
muslins  of  Dacca  has  been  destroyed,  native  industry  is  still  able  to  find 
profitable  employment  in  weaving  cloth  of  a  stronger  texture  from  English 
spun  and  imported  yams.  The  growth  of  the  jute  trade  has  given  an 
impetos  to  the  manufactuie  of  gunny  bags  over  all  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Districts.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  die  fibre  into  cotton 
bales  and  grain  and  sugar  bags,  and  its  preparation  in  the  raw  state 
for  exportation,  afibrd  occupation  to  thousands;  and  in  Calcutta  and  its 
neighbourhood  many  mills  are  established,  in  working  which  the  natives 
have  displayed  great  aptitude.  Carpenters,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths, 
potters,  and  oil-selters  are  settled  in  almost  every  village.  The  manu- 
fiicttire  of  beads,  which  are  universally  worn  in  necklaces  by  the 
lower  orders  of  Hindus,  is  a  very  common  occupation,  and  one  in 
which  the  women  take  a  large  ^are.  The  weaving  of  wicker  and 
basket  work  is  the  special  occupaticm  of  the  Chamir  or  Muchf  class, 
a  low  caste.  The  native  shoes  are  always  made  by  the  Muchfs. 
The  sold  weed  grows  with  rice,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  gardener 
caste  into  the  sold  hats  or  le^  worn  by  Europeans,  and  into  artificial 
flowers  and  ornaments  for  native  ceremonies.  Among  the  important 
manuiactures  of  Bengal  calling  for  special  notice  are  indigo,  tea,  silk, 
sugar,  and  saltpetre,    llie  two  first  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Siik. — The  production  of  silk  has  also  long  been  an  important  industry. 
In  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  numerous  large  filatures, 
managed  by  the  Company,  did  a  veiy  valuable  trade.  The  ruins 
of  some  of  these  may  still  be  met  with,  and  on  the  sites  of  others  are 
seen  new  filatures  belonging  to  the  firms  which  have  succeeded  to  the 
trade.  The  industry,  once  so  flourishing,  has,  however,  for  some  time 
been  in  a  declinii^  state.  The  extensive  importation  of  silk  firom 
Japan  and  China  into  Europe  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
the  abundant  3rield  of  recent  seasons  in  Italy,  have  contributed  mainly 
to  this  falling  ofil  Bat  the  quality  of  Bengal  silk  is  also  reported  to  be 
indifferent  The  annual  value  of  the  silk  produce  of  Bengal  is  from 
half  a  miUitm  to  i^  million  sterling;  average  of  ten  years,  1867  to 
r877,  about  i  million. 

St^r. — ^The  cultivation  of  the  date-tree  and  the  manufacture  of  date 
sugar  are  extea^vely  carried  on  in  Jessor,  and  in  parts  of  Nadiyi,  the 
Twenty-four  Pargan^  and  Farldpur.  It  is  a  popular  and  profitable 
husiDess  for  the  cultivators.  The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  from 
Jessor  District  alone  is  hardly  less  than  half  a  million  sterling ;  but  the 
average  yearly  exports  by  sea  from  Bengal  do  not  exceed  £1100,000. 
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Saltpetre. — Saltpetre  is  refined  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Patni 
Division  in  Behar.  Like  all  branches  of  industrj'  in  India,  its  manufacture 
is  based  on  a  system  of  advances.  The  large  houses  of  business  con- 
tract generally  vith  middlemen,  who  again  give  advances  to  the  village 
ntiniyas,  a  poor  and  hardy  race  of  labourers,  who  rent  a  small  site  of 
saliferous  earth,  collect  the  earth  into  large  shallow  pans,  puddle  it  and 
drain  ofi'  the  water,  with  the  saline  matter  in  it,  into  earthen  vessels, 
and  then  boil  and  strain  it  The  crude  saltpetre  thus  manufactured  is 
sold  to  the  refiners,  by  whom  is  prepared  the  saltpetre  of  commerce. 
The  value  of  the  annual  out-turn  is  about  ^400,000. 

Steam-mitls. — ^The  most  remarkable  manufacturiog  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  however,  is  the  great  development,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calcutta,  of  large  steam  mills  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  jute  and 
gunny  bags,  in  establishments  of  a  European  character  under  European 
management.  There  are  from  15  to  zo  large  jute  factories  in  and 
around  Calcutta ;  and  the  tall  smoking  chimneys  recall  associations  of 
the  manufacturing  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  jute,  by  4000  looms  at  work,  is  not  less  than 
75,000  tons,  and  that  the  total  production  of  the  milts  during 
the  year  is  from  80  to  88  million  bags  of  gimny.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  cotton-spinning  by  machinery  will  attain  any  con- 
siderable proportions  in  Bengal.  There  are,  however,  five  cotton 
factories  nabr  Calcutta,  employing  133,042  spindles  or  throstles. 

Trade. — The  position  of  the  classes  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce 
in  Bengal  is  very  prosperous  /The  boat  trade  on  the  rivers  is,  for 
magnitude  and  variety,  quite  unique  in  India.  Some  of  these  country 
craft,  with  their  strong  gear  and  equipment  and  their  skilled  navigators, 
face  the  wind,  storms,  and  waves  of  the  estuaries  of  the  great 
rivers,  and  will,  under  sail,  carry  a  heavy  cargo  against  the  current ; 
others,'  again,  can  only  ply  in  the  sheltered  creeks  and  channels  which 
spread  their  network  over  the  country.  In  Eastern  Bengal  every 
husbandman  keeps  his  boat,  just  as  in  other  countries  he  keeps  his 
cart  The  registration,  which  has  been  carefully  carried  on  at  some 
river-side  stations,  now  discloses  authoritatively  the  vast  extent  of  the 
traffic  on  the  navigable  highways.  At  the  same  time  the  registradon 
of  the  internal  traiiic  by  railway  and  steamer  has  been  effected.  The 
returns  are  for  the  year  187S-77.  The  import  trade  into  Calcutta  from 
the  interior  (exclusive  of  opium  and  railway  materials)  is  valued  at 
;^26,67i,09a  Ten  millions  sterling  came  by  country  boats,  aj 
millions  by  river  steamers,  io  millions  by  the  East  Indian  Railway, 
3  millions  by  the  Eastern  Befigal  Railway,  t  million  by  road.  The 
principal  imports  are  —  rice,  ;^3,57o,ooo;  tea,  ;^2,9oo,ooo;  jute, 
;^a,49o,ooo;  indigo,  ;^a,39o,ooo;  linseed,  ;£i,98o,ooo;  mustard 
seed,  ;£i,oao,ooo;  wheat,  ^^1,290,000;  and  silk,  ;(JJr,t 30,000,     The 
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export  trade  from  Calcutta  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy  is  valued  at 
;f  19,535,510.  Four  and  a  quarter  millions  were  exported  by  country 
boats,  ;;^Soo,ooo  by  river  steamers,  11^  millions  by  the  East  Indian 
RaUway,  %\  millions  by  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  ^^380,000  by 
road.  The  most  important  exports  are  —  European  cotton  piece- 
goods,  10^  millions;  salt,  ^^3,430,000;  and  European  cotton  twist, 
;f  1,134,000.  Besides  Calcutta  Uie  following  marts  have  each  of  them 
a  rc^stered  trade  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  in  value  : — Fatnd, 
j£^7.»S'.743 ;  SerijganJ,  ;£'3,3oo,363  ;  Goilandi,  ;£3,i46,034 ;  Nariin- 
g^j.  ;£^*.495.83o;  Kiishtii,;£s,3oo,7i7;  Dacca,  ;^i, 183,220;  Revel- 
K"°i)  ;^»f034.37o.  The  total  value  of  the  rice  registered  is;^5,68o. 
The  laiigest  rice-exporting  Districts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance, are — B^ai^anj,  the  Twenty-four  Fai^anis,  Bardw^,  Midnapur, 
Balasor,  Maimansinh,  Dinijpur,  Rijshihf,  Tipperah,  and  Murshiddbid. 
The  value  of  wheat  registered  isj£i,5oo,ooo.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
this  comes  from  Cawnpore  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  the  principal 
Bei^al  exporting  Districts  being — Bh^galpur,  Fatni,  Monghyr,  Sllran, 
Nad^^  Murahidib^,  and  Maldah.  The  value  of  the  jute  exported  is 
4  miUioDS,  the  principal  exporting  Districts  being — Maimansinh,  Dacca, 
Rangpur,  Patni,  Upperah,  Rdjshihl,  and  Faridpur,  The  value  of  oil- 
seeds erported  from  the  producing  Districts  is  5  millions.  Linseed 
is  principally  exported  from  Behai ;  mustard  seed  from  Eastern  Bengal, 
especially  the  Distficts  of  Godlpdra,  within  the  Assam  borders,  and 
MaiirmTuri'ih       v 

About  £6,t>oo,ooQ  of  European  cotton  piece-goods  are  consumed 
within  the  territories  under  the  lieutenant-Govemor  of  BengaL  The 
average  consumption  is  at  the  rate  of  veiy  nearly  two  shillings  per 
head.  The  consumption  is  largest  io  Eastern  Bengal,  where^he 
prospexity  of  tHe  people^  is  greatest.  This  part  of  the  country  stands 
fir5Ttn~tiie""export  of  rice,  jute,  and  oJjeeds,  and  also  imports  the 
largest  quantity  of  commo^ti^  irom  Europe.  In  Western  Ben^ 
rcotintry  oF  weaver^  and^the  supply 


of  TSSve-made  cloth  is  great  In  Onssa,  native  weavers  still 
retam  their  old  position,  and  the  supply  of  European  piece-goods  is 
comparatively  small  The  statistics  show  that  the  consumpdon  of 
salt  among  the  popularion  is  at  the  rate  of  9^  lbs.  pet  head.  Again, 
the  int>portion  of  consumption  is  h^hest  in  Eastern  Bengal,  1 1  lbs. 
iz  oz.;  then  come  the  Western  and  Central  Districts,  both  above 
io|  lbs.  per  head.  There  is  no  insufficiency  anywhere,  except  in 
Behar,  where  a  quantity  of  salt  extracted  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre 
passes  into  local  consumption,  and  so  displaces  duty-pajnng  salt  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  consumed  by  the  people.  ^  Ip^"  part  ot 
the  local  trade  of  Beni^al  is  in  the  hands  of  foreignRrs.  and  the  enter- 
prSinKlCayfe  or  Mitrwrfris  in-patticular  have  established  a  connection 
Toi.  iL  ^'c 
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ia  all  the  important  trade  centres.  Generally  spealcing,  the  native 
traders  do  not  resort  to  the  railway  with  the  same  confidence  as 
Europeans.  Merchandise,  of  which  the  bulk  is  considerable,  such  as 
rice,  oil-seeds,  jute,  and  salt,  is  for  the  most  part  financed  for  by  native 
agoits,  and  still  prefers  the  old  river  routes.  But  the  tendency  to 
use  the  railway  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

Tht  foreign  trade  of  Bengal  is  brisk  and  flourishing.  For  many 
years  past  the  exportation  of  raw  produce  has  been  exercising  a  pro- 
gressive influence  on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  It  enables  them  to 
get  increased  returns  for  their  labour,  whereby  they  can  afibrd  to  lodge, 
feed,  and  clothe  themselves  better  than  formerly,  and  to  fill  their 
dwellings  with  superior  implements  and  furniture.  New  wants  have 
arisen  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  supplying  them  are  augmented,  to- 
gether with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  a  disposition  to  appreciate  and 
assert  the  rights  which  pertain  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  The  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  several  Bengal  ports,  including  the  imports  and 
exports  of  all  merchandise  and  treasure,  'both  in  the  trade  with 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  interportal  trade,  was  as  follows  for 
1875-76:  — Calcutta,  ;£50i394,7'S;  Chittagong,  ^^588,969;  Orissa 
Ports, ^^673,350;  total,^5r,656,954.  Of  thisgTandtotal,^30,s77,888 
are  exports ;  j^a  r, 189,046  are  imports.  The  total  trade  of  Calcutta  alone 
was  ;£a9,S57i7aS  exports ;  ;^!0,746,99O  imports.  Of  theeiq>on  trade, 
ri  millions  sterling  w»e  sent  to  Great  Britain;  5^  millions  to  China; 
and  more  than  i  million  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Ceylon.  The  most  important  exports  are  —  opium, 
;£S.8S3,349J  j«te,  ;£a,8os,393;  indigo,  £i,Zl3,ni\  oil-seeds, 
;£2,69i,378;  tea,  ;^a,i5o,92o;  hides  and  skins,  ;^r,6o3,o35 ;  and 
rice,  ;£i,346,77i-  In  1875-76,  the  value  of  wheat  exported  was 
^^398,970,  but  it  has  since  increased  to  above  a  million  sterling  in 
value.  Id  the  import  trade,  the  main  items  are — cotton  piece-goods, 
;£ri, 390,531  J  metals,  ;£i44,s84;  and  machinery,  ;^5ao,759.  Of 
the  imports,  lo^  millions  are  fi'om  the  United  Kingdom  only.  The 
export  trade  of  Chittagong  and  of  the  Orissa  Forts  consists  almost 
entirely  of  rice,  and  is  carried  in  coasting  vessels.  Chittagong  imports 
salt  direct  from  Liverpool;  but  otherwise  these  minor  ports  have  no 
direct  trade  with  Europe  or  Great  Britaku 

The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  and  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the 
Mahinadf  in  Orissa,  with  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  and  the  great  East 
Indian  Line,  form  the  main  arteries  of  commerce.  From  these  great 
channels  a  network  of  minor  streams,  and  a  fairly  adequate  although 
not  yet  complete  system  of  raised  roads,  radiate  to  the  remotest  Districts. 
The  larger  transactions  of  commerce  are  conducted  in  the  cities,  such 
as  Calcutta  and  Patni,  and  in  great  rural  marts,  which  have  recently 
grown  up  under  British  rule.    The  smaller  operations  of  trade  are 
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effected  by  means  of  village  markets  and  countless  hdis  or  open-air 
weekly  btudrs  in  every  District 

Administration.  —  The  public  Civil  Service  is  divided  into  two 
classes, — the  Covenanted  and  Uncovenanted.  The  former  includes 
the  civil  servants  who  have  entered  into  covenant  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India ;  they  were  formerly  nominated  by  the  old  Court  of 
Directots  and  passed  through  Hayleybury,  but  are  now  selected  by 
means  of  the  open  competitive  examination  for  the  India  Civil  Service, 
which  is  held  yearly  in  London.  The  Uncovenanted  Civil  Servants 
include  all  other  civilians  under  Government  employ. 

The  unit  of  the  executive  administration  is  the  Magistrate  and 
Collector,  known  as  *The  District  Officer.'  The  Superintendent  of 
Police  is  the  right  hand  of  the  Magistrate.  The  District  jails,  although 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  usually  the  Civil  Surgeon,  selected 
for  the  duty,  are  under  the  gener^  control  of  the  Magistrate.  A 
similar  arrangement  has  been  earned  into  effect  in  the  department  of 
education.  All  District  Officers  are  ex-offiao  Registrars.  The  District 
Officer  k  the  executive  chief  and  administrator  of  the  tract  of  country 
committed  to  him.  At  his  disposal  are  the  subordinate  magisterial 
police  and  revenue  authorities.  The  Subdivisional  officers,  who  are 
Assistant  and  Deputy  Magistrates  in  charge  of  divisions  of  Districts, 
exercise  in  their  own  Jurisdiction  the  delegated  authority  of  the  District 
Officer.  The  Sub  -  Deputies  and  the  Subdivisional  establishments 
are  the  agents  of  the  superior  executive  officers  in  all  departments. 
Above  the  District  Magistrates  are  the  Divisional  Commissioners.  Their 
duties  are  to  supervise  the  District  Officers,  and  to  act  as  channels 
of  communication  between  the  local  officers  and  Government,  bringing 
together  in  a  compact  form  the  information  they  receive. 

The  management  of  the  whole  is  firmly  concentrated  in  a  single  man, 
the  lieutenast-Govemor  of  Bengal,  who  is  answerable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  through  it  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  Parlia- 
ment. His  responsibility  is  divided  by  no  executive  council,  as  in 
Madras  or  Bombay.  All  orders  issua  through  his  seuvtaries  in  his 
own  name ;  and  although  his  policy  is  subject  to  the  watchful  control 
of  the  Government  of  India,  represented  by  the  Viceroy,  yet  to  the 
lieuteaant-Govemor  personally  belongs  the  reputation  or  disgrace  of  a 
successful  or  an  inglorious  administration.  In  making  laws  for  his 
people,  be  is  assisted  by  a  legislative  council,  composed  partly  of  his 
prindpal  officers,  partly  of  leading  members  of  the  non-official  European 
and  Native  communities.  In  his  legislative,  as  in  his  executive  iuuc- 
tions,  a  power  of  control,  amounting  if  needful  to  veto,  rests  with  the 
Government  of  India — a  power  which,  from  the  English  talent  for 
hatmooious  prDa>Dsular  rule,  is  very  seldom  exerdsed. 

Bengal  is  divided  into  Regulation  Districts,  whose  advanced  state  has 
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rendered  it  expedient  to  place  them  under  the  complete  system  of 
Anglo- Indian  lawj  and  non  -  Regulation  Districts,  in 'i^ch  this 
has  not  yet  been  found  practicable.  The  latter  contain  tenitoiies  of 
three  distinct  classes.  The  first  of  them  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
newly-acquired  tenitory,  to  which  the  general  regulations  have  never 
been  extended  in  their  entirety.  The  second,  of  tracts  inhabited  by 
primitive  races  specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  regulations, 
and  to  whom  a  less  formal  code  of  lav  is  better  adapted.  The  third,  of 
semi-independent  or  tributary  States,  administered  or  partly  administered 
by  British  officers. 

Criminal  justice  is  administered  by  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta, 
the  District  Courts  of  Sessions,  and  the  Courts  of  Magistrates.  In 
respect  of  civil  justice,  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  exercises  original  and 
appellate  powers,  together  with  an  ecclesiastical,  an  admiralty,  and  a 
bankruptcy  jurisdiction.  Below  the  High  Court  are  the  District  and 
Additional  Judges,  the  Small  Cause  Court  and  Subordinate  Judges, 
and  the  Munsiffs,  who  are  all  Civil  Judges. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  finances  of  Bengal  are  now  arranged 
under  four  great  heads  —  imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipaL 
The  total  revenue  under  all  these  branches  for  1876-77  was 
;£i8,04i,905;  thus — imperial  (excluding  reproductive  public  worics 
and  NiKimat  stipend),  ^£15,644,801;  provincial,  ;£"i,36a,45i ;  local, 
£SS^^A$s  municipal  (including  Calcutta),  ^£475, 508.  The  imperial 
revenue  realized  in  Bengal  during  1875-76  was  returned  at  j£iSA9^t9*y, 
the  gross  amount  of  the  imperial  expenditure  in  Bengal  during  the  same 
year,  £6,f>q6,^^.  The  principal  heads  of  revenue  were— landjfijenu^ 
;^j,j26,5b6^  opium, ;£5,9ii,9a8;  salt, ^2,S6r,553;exciser^6o8,8i8; 
customs,  ;£i,076,364;  and  stamps,  ^£935,039.  The  principal  heads 
of  expenditure  are — opium  cultivation,  ;£«, 316,011 ;  law  and  justice, 
^£653, 359;  land  revenue,  ^£381, 358;  police,  ;£4i6,476;  education, 
^£263,344;  and  public  works,  ;£34i,473,  or  including  irrigation, 
;£737.6a6. 

Of  the  different  sources  of  revenue,  the  land  revenue,  excise,  and 
stamps  are  managed  by  the  District  Collector  and  his  establishments ; 
but  the  opium,  customs,  and  salt  revenue  are  under  special  depart- 
ments. The  District  Collector  is  controlled  by  the  Revenue  Com- 
missioner, who  again  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 
The  Board  consists  of  two  members,  who  exercise  fiill  powers 
independently  of  one  another:  one  devotes  his  attendon  to  the  land 
revenue,  the  second  has  charge  of  all  other  sources  of  revenue.  The 
opium  branch  of  the  revenue  is  under  the  management  of  two  opium 
agents — one  stationed  at  Fatni  and  the  other  at  Ghizlpurj  but 
although  the  latter  starion  lies  in  the  North-Westera  Provinces,  both 
officers  are  subordinate  to  the  Government  of  BengaL    They  are  aided 
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bj  a  local  staff  of  assistants  and  sub-deputy  agents.  At  the  bead  of 
the  Customs  is  a  special  coUector.  The  minoi  custom-houses  at 
Chittagong  and  Orissa  are  under  the  control  of  the  District  Officers, 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  British  powei  re- 
tains the  port  of  Calcutta  and  the  rich  Provinces  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  it  would  have  sufficient  revenue  to  effect  the 
reconquest  of  India  if  any  accident  should  happen  in  the  Punjab  or 
north-west  The  vast  income  which  the  Lower  Provinces  yield  is  not 
altogether  derived  from  their  people.  China  yearly  contributes  to  it 
about  6  millions  in  the  shape  of  opium  duty,  and  the  inland  parts  of 
lodta  contribute  over  a  thkd  of  a  million  to  the  customs  of  Bengal. 
Taking  the  total  thus  obtained  from  other  territories  and  from  tributes 
at  7  millions,  the  population  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bei^at 
pays,  in  imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal  taxation,  11  millions 
steriing,  01  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  head. 

MSitary  Force. — The  army  employed  in  the  territories  under  the 
Ueutenant-Govemor  of  Bengal  numbers  only  r  1,554  officers  and  men, 
exclusive  of  a  detachment  of  Madras  Native  Infantry  stationed  at  Cut- 
tack,  in  Orissa,  and  numbering  about  600  men — making  a  gross  total 
(rf  troops  in  Bengal  of  about  13,000  men.  Of  this  small  force  4663 
are  massed  in  Calcutta  and  its  environs,  with  a  view  to  their  proximity 
to  the  seaboard,  rather  than  with  an  eye  to  the  internal  requirements 
of  the  country;  6893  guard  the  frontiers,  with  detachments  on  the  line 
<rf railway,  which  now  forms  the  great  highway  of  Bengal;  a  detach- 
moit  of  about  600  effective  troops  of  the  Madras  Native  Infantry  is 
stationed  in  Orissa.  Taking  12,000  as  the  total  military  force  stationed 
in  Bei^,  3000  consist  of  European  troops  and  English  officers,  and 
9000  <rf  Native  officers  and  men.  The  Government  is  a  purely  civil 
one,  tbe  existence  of  any  armed  force  being  less  realized  than  in  the 
quietest  county  of  EngWd ;  and  of  the  63}  millions  of  people  under 
tbe  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  probably  40  millions  go  tbiough 
life  without  once  seeing  the  gleam  of  a  bayonet  or  the  face  of  a  soldier. 

PoSa,  and  Crnmnal  and  Civil  Juslut. — Internal  order  and  protection 
to  poson  and  property  are  secured  by  a  large  body  of  police.  This 
force  consists  of  two  elements :  a  regular  constabulary  introduced  by 
the  En^ish  Government,  and  an  indigenous  police  developed  out  of 
the  rural  watch  of  tbe  ancient  Hindu  commonwealth,  and  paid  by  grants 
<tf  land,  or  by  the  villages  and  landowners.  In  1875-76,  the  strength  of 
the  regular  police  in  Bengal  was  86  superior  officers,  and  19,447  inferior 
officers  and  men.  To  these  must  be  added  the  municipal  police — stated 
aX  6436 — total,  say  a6,ooo.  The  village  watchmen  are  not  under  regular 
police  control,  although  they  dischaige  police  duties.  Tbe  total  number 
of  village  watchmen  in  Bengal  is  put  down  at  187,493,  and  the  cost 
of  their  support,  which  is  defrayed  by  tbe  villagers,  is  estimated  at 
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^435tOoo>  The  total  number  of  persoos  brought  to  trial  during 
the  year  1S75  was  159,366.  Of  these,  21,744  were  <lischaiged  without 
trial,  35,813  were  acquitted,  and  93,135  convicted;  263  persons  were 
found  guilty  of  murder,  314  of  culpable  homicide,  and  380  of  ddMiti  01 
gang  robbeiy.  The  commonest  offences  are  theft,  13,337  convictions; 
and  assault,  11,963  convictions.  The  daily  average  prison  population 
was  zi,38r,  of  whom  835  were  women.  These  figures  show  i  prisoner 
always  in  jail  to  every  3137  of  the  population,  and  i  woman  in  jail  to 
every  37,430  of  the  female  population.  The  jail  death-rate  was  503  per 
cent  The  total  number  of  civil  suits  disposed  of  in  1875  was  338,049; 
of  these,  135,075  were  suits  for  money,  etc,  and  116,585  rent  suits. 

Edueaiien. — The  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  schools  supported, 
aided,  or  inspected  by  Government  was,  in  1875-76,  half  a  million, 
or  5  per  cent  of  the  children  of  a  school-going  age,  assumed  at  10 
milUons.  The  standard  of  instruction  is  virtually  determined  by  the 
standard  fixed  in  the  examinations  for  scholarships.  There  are  about 
1 1 24  scholarships  annually  divided  between  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior  schools.  The  grant-in-aid  principle  is  generally  in  force. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  a  huge  portion  of  the  superior  schools  and  colleges,  have 
been  founded  as  private  schools,  receiving  a  subsidy  fiom  the  State  on 
the  condition  of  conforming  to  certain  rules  and  submitting  to  Govern- 
ment inspection.  The  remainder  of  the  superior  schools  receive  only 
a  fixed  grant  from  Government,  and  have  to  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  requisite  income  icora  fees  or  private  resources.  The  five  Govern- 
ment colleges  and  the  normal  schools  are  the  only  purely  Govern- 
ment insbtutions  in  Bengal  In  1875-76,  out  of  a  total  expenditure 
of  ;^4oo,ooo  on  education,  ^^310,000  were  paid  by  the  State,  and 
^^190,000  by  the  people.  The  primary  schools  had  357,233  scholars, 
or  71  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  schools  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion were  1833  in  cumber,  with  118,087  scholars.  At  the  head  of 
these  stand  the  tild  or  District  schools,  established  by  Government  at 
the  headquarters  of  each  District  Here  candidates  are  prepared  for  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  Calcutta.  The  Univer- 
sity is,  strictly  speaking,  an  imperial  rather  than  a  provincial  institurion, 
as  it  exercises  functions  over  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  but 
its  seat  is  in  Bengal,  and  the  majority  of  its  students  belong  to  the  Lower 
Provinces.  Its  funcrion  is  to  examine  and  confer  degrees.  The 
students  for  degrees  must  study  at  certain  aiEliated  collies,  of  which 
there  are  five  in  the  interior  of  Bengal — at  Patni,  Dacca,  Murshidib^, 
Hiigli,  and  Krishnagaih.  At  Calcutta,  one  Government  college  and 
six  private  colleges  receive  grants-in-aid  from  the  State. 

Newspapen.  —  In  1875-76,  there  were  30  principal  newspapers 
published  in  the  vernacular,  and  about  36  of  lesser  degtee,  som^^-ef 
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them  merely  broadsheets,  or  56  in  aDj  but  the  number  is  constantly 
changing.  The  diculation  of  the  ao  ptmcipal  papers  is  believed  to  be 
about  3o,0Do  copies,  that  of  the  lesser  papets  about  5000  copies. 
Apart  from  advertising  sheets,  there  aie  about  la  newspapers  published 
in  English  within  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal,  with  an 
estimated  circulation  of  13,000  copies  Of  this  circulation,  about  two- 
thirds  are  assigned  to  the  Calcutta  daily  papers,  Tht  EnglUhman,  The 
Indian  Daily  News,  and  7^  Statesman,  One  weekly  paper,  7^ 
Hindu  Patriot,  conducted  by  native  gentlemen,  but  printed  in  English, 
also  deserves  special  mention.  The  Calaitta  Review  is  a  high-class 
quaiteily,  to  which  many  <tf  the  leading  Indian  administrators,  soldieis, 
and  statesmen  hare  contributed  during  the  past  half-century. 

CoNCLUSiOM, — The  cheapness  of  labour,  as  compared  with  European 
conntries,  enables  the  Government  to  pcrfom  its  functions  at  a  small  cost. 
It  has  brought  courts  very  near  to  the  door  of  the  peasant,  and  esUb- 
lished  a  system  of  registradon  by  which  proprietary  rights  and  transfers 
are  cheaply  and  absolutely  ascertained.  A  great  department  of  public 
works  has  spread  a  network  of  roads  over  the  country,  connected 
Bengal  by  rsdlways  with  other  parts  of  India,  and  is  endeavouring  to 
control  the  rivers  and  husband  the  water  supply,  on  which  the  safety  of 
a  tropical  people  depends.  An  organized  system  of  emigration  watches 
over  the  movements  of  the  landless  classes,  from  the  overcrowded  or 
mifertile  Districts  of  the  west  to  the  rich  under'ftopulated  territories  on 
the  east,  and  to  colonies  beyond  the  seas.  Charitable  dispensaries, 
and  a  well-equipped  medical  department,  struggle  to  combat  the  diseases 
and  epidemics  which  from  time  immemorial  have  devastated  the  Delta, 
and  place  the  operations  of  European  surgery  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  peasant 

BenL — ^Tovn  in  Bhandira  District,  Central  Provinces ;  situated  on 
the  Wainganga  river,  about  50  miles  north-east  of  Bhandira  town. 
Fop.  (1870X  2569,  residmg  in  534  houses.  Small  trade  in  locally- 
manufactured  cotton  cloth.  The  dyers  of  the  village  are  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  their  colours,  and  for  their  tasteful  patterns  for  carpets, 
etc.     Police  outpos^  and  village. 

BenigBIIj. — ^Town  in  Hardoi  District,  Oudh ;  ai  miles  south-east  of 
Hardoi  Town,  and  16  miles  north  of  Sandila.  A  thriving  Ahlr  village 
of  2284  inhabitants  (1869),  and  545  mud  houses ;  police  station ; 
Government  school ;  weekly  market 

Beni  Bart^nir. — Village  in  Pumiah  District,  Bengal ;  »tuated  on 
the  Kankii  river ;  distant  from  Kadbd  6  miles,  and  from  Pumiah  town 
26  miles.  LaL  25*  37'  N,,  long.  87°  53'  t  The  only  village  in  the 
District,  with  a  considerable  number  of  masonry  buildings. 

Beniigarh. — The  name  of  a  fort  in  the  Krishnaganj  Subdivision  of 
Pumiah  District,  Bengal.     Only  the  foundations  and  portions  of  the 
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walls  remain,  and  the  bistoiy  of  this  and  other  ruins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  fort  is  one  of  five,  which,  accord- 
ing to  local  legend,  were  built  in  a  single  night  by  five  brothers, 
Brihmans,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Vikram^itya  period,  or 
about  57  B.C. 

Berur. — See  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 

Beriuunpnr. — Tdluk  in  Gaajim  District,  Madras.  Houses,  50,6r9 ; 
pop.  (1871),  243.945 — being  males,  119,857,  and  females,  134,088; 
classified  according  to  religion — 341,232  Hindus,  2007  Muhammadans 
{including  7  Wahdbis),  and  706  Christians.     Chief  town,  Berhampur. 

BarhiUl^nir  {Brahma-pur). — Municipal  town  and  military  station  in 
the  Berhampur  tdluk,  Ganj^m  District,  Madras.  Lat  rg*  i8'4o"n., 
long.  84*  47'  50"  E. ;  houses,  5443  j  pop.  {r87i),  21,670,  being  Hindus 
(19,673),  Muhammadans  (r5i9),  and  Christians  (478);  of  the  adult 
males,  18  per  cent  are  traders  and  12  per  cent  weavers.  Situated  on 
(he  Great  Trunk  Road,  535  miles  north-east  from  Madras  and  iS 
south-west  of  Ganjim  and  19  from  Chetterpur  (Chatrapur),  and  con- 
nected by  a  good  road  with  GopsLlpur  on  the  coast,  the  port  of  Ber- 
hampur. Municipal  income,  jC^jao  per  annum;  incidence  per  head 
(exclusive  of  military  population),  is.  3d.  The  military  force  con^sts 
of  one  native  r^ment  Being  the  headquarters  of  the  District,  Ber- 
hampur possesses  all  the  public  buildings  and  establishments  of  a 
station  of  first-class  importance  —  sessions  court  house,  magistrates' 
court.  District  jail  and  police  station,  xiid  school,  post  and  telegraph 
offices,  etc  A  considerable  trade  is  conducted  in  sugar  and  silk  doth, 
manufactured  from  Chinese  and  Bengal  cocoons.  The  Madras  Bank 
has  opened  a  branch  here.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  rocky  ledge,  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  cultivated  plain  sloping  towards  the  sea-coast, 
6  miles  distant,  and  it  possesses  an  exceptionally  healthy  climate.  The 
cantonment,  as  distinct  from  the  old  town,  is  known  as  Baupiir. 

Barhamptir  {BerAampcn,  Bahrdmpur).  —  Large  municipal  town 
and  administrative  headquarters  of  Murshidib^  District,  Bengal,  and 
till  within  the  last  few  years  a  military  cantonment ;  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhigirathi,  5  miles  below  the  city  of  Murshiddbdd. 
LaL  34*  6'  30"  N.,  long.  88*17'  3^"  ^  '>  pOp-  (1872),  37,110,  comprising 
20,742  Hindus,  577a  Muhammadans,  105  Chiistians,  and  493  'others;' 
number  of  males,  14,849 — females,  12,361 ;  municipal  revenue  in  1873, 
^£1148 ;  incidence  of  municipal  taxation,  lo^  per  head  of  population 
within  municipal  limits.  Berhampur  was  fiirst  selected  as  a  site  for 
military  barracks  in  October  1757,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
the  factory  house  at  Kisimbizir  having  been  destroyed  by  Surij- 
ud-dauli,  and  the  fortifications  dismantled  in  the  previous  year.  A 
fd/ui^ (grant)  was  obtained  from  Mfr  Jafar  for  133  acres  of  ground; 
but  the  Court  of  Directors  disallowed  the  project,  and  it  was  not 
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until  1765  that  the  present  barracks  were  commenced,  the  im- 
mediate object  of  their  construction  being  to  secure  Bengal  agaiDst 
such  another  occurrence  as  the  revolt  of  Mir  Kisim  in  1763.  The 
barracks  were  completed  in  1767,  at  a  cost  of  ;^3O2,270.  They 
still  Ibrm  die  most  [vomuieot  feature  of  the  town,  though  of  late 
jears  they  have  been  lareljr  occupied  by  European  troops,  and  have 
now  (1875)  t^^^Q  '(>  3  i^tax  extent  appropriated  to  other  uses.  In 
1786  they  contained  a  regiments  of  Europeans,  7  or  8  of  Sepoys,  and 
i;  or  r6  guns.  By  1857,  this  garrison  had  dwindled  down  to  i 
battalion  of  Native  In^tiy  (the  19th),  i  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  2 
gims.  After  the  Mutiny,  European  troops  were  again  stationed  here, 
but  they  were  finally  withdrawn  in  187a  The  cantonment  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  scene  of  the  first  overt  act  of  mutiny  of  1857. 
ITw  Sepoys  of  the  rgth  Native  Infantry,  who  had  been  intensely 
eidted  by  the  story  of  the  'greased '  cartridges,  rose,  on  tie  night  of 
the  a5th  February,  in  open  mutiny,  but  were  prevented  from  doing 
Wj  actual  harm  by  the  firm  and  at  the  same  time  conciliatory 
bdiaviouT  of  their  commanding  officer.  Colonel  MitchelL  An  account 
of  this  event  will  be  found  in  Sir  John  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War 
(3d  edition,  pp.  496-508),  quoted  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  StaHstieal 
AaoiM  gf  Baigaij  toL  ix,  pp.  77-80.  The  civil  offices  and  treasury 
ire  about  a  mile  from  the  bairacks  south-west ;  the  jail  and  lunatic 
isflum  aie  within  them.  There  are  several  churches  in  the  town,  and 
the  cemetery  contains  some  interesting  memorial  stones.  A  Govem- 
mcQt  college,  founded  in  1853,  was  in  1871-72  attended  by  21  students. 

Beri  (Befiri,  Bhert). — Petty  State  in  Bundelkhand,  lying  between 
as*  S3'  and  25*  57'  45"  n.  lat,  and  between  79'  54'  rs"  and  8o'  4'  e. 
long.;  area,  about  30  square  miles;  pop.  (1877),  6000;  revenue, 
;£iioa  The  chief,  &b  Bijii  Sinh,  is  a  Puir  fiijput,  aged  (1877)  30. 
He  holds  his  territories  by  an  iirdmdma,  or  deed  of  fealty  and 
obediace  to  the  British  Government,  and  a  sanad  from  the  Govern- 
ment omfirming  possession.  He  has  also  a  lanad  of  adoption.  He 
maintains  a  force  of  25  cavalry  and  135  infantry.     Chief  town,  Beri. 

BarL — Municipal  town  in  Rohtak  District,  Punjab.  Lat  38°  4a' 
K,,  long,  76*  36'  15"  t ;  pop.  (1868),  9723,  comprising  899a  Hindus, 
705  Jibibammadans,  4  Sfkhs,  and  4  Christians.  Founded  a.d.  930  by  a 
trader  of  the  Dogra  caste.  Great  trade  centre  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  residence  of  many  wealthy  bankers ;  two  largely  frequented  fairs,  in 
February  and  October,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Devi.  Formed  part 
of  the  ^ifefr  granted  by  the  MarhatUCs  to  George  Thomas,  who  took  it 
by  stona  from  a  garrison  of  Jits  and  Sijputs.  Police  station,  post 
office,  school;  frontier  customs  line  passes  the  town.  Municipal 
revenne  in  1875-76,  ^4r9,  or  lojd.  per  head  of  population  (9201) 
within  monicipal  limits. 
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Beronda. — State  in  Buadelkhand,  Notth-Westem  Provinces. — See 
Baraunda. 

BetigAoiL — Large  village  or  collection  of  hamlets  in  Rii  Bareli 
District,  Oudh;  i3  miles  from  Rii  Bareli  town,  on  the  road  to 
Cawnpore;  pop.  (1869),  4297.  Bi-weekly  market  Annual  fair  in 
honour  of  AJianda  Devi,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place,  attended  by 
about  5000  persons.     Government  schooL 

Betang^ — ^Trading  village  on  the  Chandni,  in  Farfdpur  District, 
Bengal.  Lat  33*  n.,  long.  89°  57'  e.  Estimated  population  {1872), 
500.    Chief  articles  of  trade,  lice  and  pulses. 

BetAwad. — Municipal  town  in  Kt»ndesh  District,  Bombay.  LaL 
ai*  13'  30"  N.,  long.  74*  57'  E.  j  pop,  (1872),  3338;  municipal 
revenue  (1875),  ;^ioo;  rate  of  taxation,  7^  per  head  of  population 
(3106)  within  municipal  limits. 

Betg&rL — Trading  village  and  produce  depdt  in  Rangpur  District, 
Bengal.  Lat  25°  53'  N.,  long.  89°  1 1'  s.  Chief  trade — rice,  tobacco, 
jute,  and  gunny. 

BetigerL — Town  in  Dhirwir  District,  Bombay ;  i  mile  from  Gaiag! 
Lat  15°  s6'  K.,  long.  75°  41'  t;  pop.  (1872),  8716.  Together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Garag,  Betigeri  forms  a  municipality. 
Municipal  revenue  (1874-73),  ^1183;  rate  of  taxation,  is.  3A  per 
head  of  population  (1(^035)  within  mviiiidpal  limits.  Bedgeri  is  the 
seat  of  a  weekly  market,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  and 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics.  The  value  of  the  transactions  in  raw  cotton 
alone  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  ;f  50,000  a  year. 

Betmaiigala.  —  Tdlvk  in  Kolir  District^  Mysc^e.  Area,  260 
square  miles;  pop.  (1871),  68,536;  land  revenue  {1874-75),  exclusive 
of  water  rate,  ;^g539,  or  as.  74  per  cultivated  acre. 

Betmanffala.— Village  in  Koldr  District,  Mysore ;  on  right  bank 
of  Filir  river,  18  miles  by  road  south-east  of  Kolir.  Lat.  13°  i' 
N.,  long.  78°  23'  30"  E.;  pop.  (1871),  1419.  An  andent  place,  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Chola  kings.  It  has  now  lost 
its  prosperity,  partly  from  increasing  unhealthiness,  and  partly  from  the 
transfer  of  the  tdluk  headquarters  in  1864  to  Bowiing-pet 

Bettadpnr.  —  Mountain  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore ;  4350  feet 
above  sea  level.  Lat  n°  aS'  ao"  n,,  long.  76*  8'  ao"  e.  It  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  conical  shape,  and  on  its  summit  stands  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Mallikarjuiu,  which  has  been  struck  by  lightning.  At  the 
foot  lies  a  village,  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  Sanketi  Brfihmans ;  pop. 
(1871),  2303.  It  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Ch^gal  Riya,  a  Jaia 
prince  of  the  loth  century,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Linga.  Undl  the  time  of  Tipd  Sultin,  it  was  the 
residence  of  an  independent  chieftain. 

Bettii. — Subdivision  of  Champiian  District,  Bengal,  lying  between 
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»6'  3s'  and  27°  30'  N.  lat,  and  between  83°  53'  30"  and  84' 
51'  E.  bng. ;  area,  3061  square  miles;  number  of  villages,  1149; 
nomber  of  houses,  106,690  ;  pop.  (1873),  575,161,  comprising  490,108 
Hindus,  83,826  Muhammadans,  and  1337  Christians ;  average  density 
of  population,  279  per  square  mile;  villages  per  square  mile,  '56; 
bouses  per  square  mile,  53;  persons  per  village,  501;  persons  per 
bouse,  5'4.  The  Subdivision  was  formed  in  1853.  In  1869,  it 
QxttaiDed  i  magisterial  and  revenue  court,  and  comprised  the  3  thdnds 
(policedrc]es)of  Betti^Lauriy^and  Bagahi.  Police  force,  1549  men, 
of  whom  1438  were  village  watchmen.  The  separate  cost  of  Sub- 
divisional  administration  in  that  year  was  returned  at  ;^6566, 

BettU. — The  largest  town  in  Champ^ran  District,  Bengal  j  situated  on 
tbe  Harhi  river.  I^t  26°  48'  5"  n.,  long.  84°  33'  40"  e.  ;  pop.  (1873), 
19,708,  comprising  13,726  Hindus,  4809  Muhammadans,  and  1173 
Christians;  numb^  of  males,  11,330 — females,  8488.  There  is  no 
mrniicipality,  but  the  gross  income  of  the  town  fund  in  1872  was 
£aia;  incidence  of  taxation,  sd.  per  head.  Betdi  is  the  most 
important  trade-centre  in  ChampiraD)  and  would  be  even  more 
frequented  if  water  communication  could  be  kept  open  all  the 
year  round  by  the  Haiiid  and  Gandak  rivers.  The  most  noteworthy 
building  is  the  palace  of  the  liahdriji  of  Bettii,  the  wealthiest  of  the 
tbree  great  Champ^ran  landlords,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  town. 
Close  to  it  are  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  mission-house.  The 
torn  lies  very  low,  and  the  surrounding  country  becomes  a  swamp 
daring  the  rains. 

Bettor. — ^Village  in  Chita1dn%  District,  Mysore.  Lat.  t4*  39'  n., 
loi^  76*  B. ;  pop.  (1871),  1338.  Said  to  have  been  the  coital  of  the 
Y^va  kings  of  Dev^giri  during  the  i4tfa  century. 

Betil  {Baiiool). — A  British  District  in  the  Chief  Commissionership 
ofthe  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21°  ao' and  32°  35' N.  lat,  and  77* 
"3'  15"  and  78'  35'  30"  e.  long.  Bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
Hoshangib^  District,  on  the  east  by  Chhindw^ira,  while  of  its  southern 
bolder  the  eastern  half  touches  Nigpur  District,  and  the  western  half 
marches  with  Bexar.  Pop.  {1873),  284,055 ;  area,  4118  square  miles. 
The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Badniir. 

Pkfiieal  Aipects. — Though  essentially  a  highland  country,  with  a 
meao  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  this  District  divides  itself 
oiiturally  into  several  portions,  distinguished  by  their  appearance,  their 
Hnl,  and  their  geological  formation.  Betul,  the  chief  town,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  District  It  lies  in  a  level  basin  oi  rich  land,  com- 
posed of  a  deep  alluvial  deposit  entirely  devoid  of  black  soil.  This 
traa  is  almost  entirely  under  cultivation,  being  studded  with  numerous 
ud  thriving  village  communities.  Through  it  flow  the  perennial 
streams  of  ^e  Machn^  and  Simpn^  while  on  every  side  but  the  west 
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steep  ridges  of  igneous  rocks  shut  it  is.  WestvartJ,  the  Tapti  winds 
through  a  deep  valley  clothed  with  dense  jungle.  Here,  from  time  to 
time,  rocks  are  discovered  beneath  the  trap.  Below  this  fertile  plain 
a  rolling  plateau  of  basaltic  formation  spreads  over  the  southern  part 
of  the  District,  with  the  sacred  town  of  Multdi  at  its  highest  point,  till 
it  is  lost  in  the  wild  and  broken  line  of  mountains  which  parts  Betdl 
from  the  low  country  beyond.  Here  and  there  fruitful  valleys  lie 
between  the  successive  ridges  of  trap  rock,  and  in  a  few  places  the 
shallow  soil  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  has  been  turned  to  account  But 
most  of  the  land  is  barren;  trees  rarely  occur;  and  the  southern 
face  of  the  District  is  bare  and  desolate.  Above  the  town  of  BetiU 
extends  a  tract  of  poor  land,  thinly  inhabited  and  meagrely  cultivated, 
ending  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Sitpura  Hills,  beyond  which  a 
considerable  fall  takes  place,  in  the  general  level  of  the  country.  North, 
again,  lies  an  irregular  plain  of  sandstone  formation,  well  wooded,  and 
presenting  in  places  the  appearance  of  a  vast  park ;  but  the  soil  is 
mostly  unfit  for  the  plough,  and  barely  rewards  the  labours  of  the  few 
cultivators.  To  the  extreme  north,  the  District  is  bounded  by  a  line  of 
mountains  rising  sheer  out  of  the  great  pl^n  of  the  Narbadi  (Neibudda). 
The  western  portion  of  this  region  is  a  mass  of  hill  and  jungle,  in- 
habited almost  wholly  by  Gonds  and  KurkdE.  It  has  but  few  hamlets, 
scattered  over  wide  tracts  of  waste  land,  and  seen  from  some  neigh- 
bouring height,  it  appears  a  vast  unbroken  wilderness.  Besides  the 
T^pti,  the  Wardha  and  the  Bel  rise  in  the  high  plateau  of  Mult^, 
which  thus  sends  its  waters  both  to  the  western  and  eastern  coasts. 
The  Tawi  flows  for  a  short  distance  only  through  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  District  The  Machni,  the  Simpnit,  and  the  Moran  are  the 
only  other  rivers  of  any  size ;  but  throughout  Betdl,  and  especially 
among  the  trap  rocks,  a  number  of  small  streams  retain  water  in  places 
all  the  year  round.  Some  use  is  made  of  them  foe  irrigation.  Forests 
cover  a  large  extent  of  country.  Five  of  the  best  timber-bearing 
tracts,  with  a  total  area  of  495  square  miles,  have  been  reserved  by 
the  Government  They  contain  abundance  of  young  teak,  some 
magnificent  s&j  (Pentaptera  glabra),  kmod  (Pentaptera  arjuna),  shisham 
(Dalbergia  latifolia),  sdiai  (Boswellia  thurifera),  and  other  excellent 
timber.  The  unreserved  State  forests  extend  over  953  square  miles, 
and  are  under  the  management  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 

History. — In  earlier  times,  Betiil  formed  the  centre  of  the  Gond 
kingdom  of  KherU;  but  the  history  of  this  dynasty  is  comprised  in 
an  occasional  mention  of  Ferishta.  From  him  we  learn  that  in  the 
15th  century  a  contest  was  carried  on  with  varying  success  between  the 
Gond  princes  of  Kherli  and  the  kings  of  Milwd.  Later,  it  is  said,  a 
Gaulf  power  supplanted  the  ancient  Good  chiefs,  but  again  yielded  to 
an  uprising  of  the  aborigines.     Be  this  as  it  may,  about  1700,  Rdj^ 
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Bakht  Btiland,  by  race  a  Gond,  bnt  a  convert  to  the  religion  of  IsUm, 
reigned  at  Deogath  over  the  whole  of  the  Nigpur  countiy  below  the 
gi^.  He  was  succeeded  hj  his  son,  who  died  in  1739,  leaving  two 
boys  of  tender  year^.  Disputes  as  to  the  succession  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Raghojl  BhonsU,  the  Maihatti  ruler  of  Berar,  ending  in  the 
virtual  annexation  of  BetiU  to  the  kingdom  of  the  BhonsUs.  In  1818, 
after  the  defeat  and  flight  of  AppiSihib,  this  District  formed  part  of  the 
tenitoty  ceded  to  the  British  for  payment  of  the  militaiy  contingent ;  and 
bythe  treaty  of  1816,  Betijl  was  formally  incorporated  with  the  British 
possessions.  Detachments  of  English  troops  were  stadoned  at  MultfU, 
Betdl,  and  Shihpur  in  iSiS,  in  order  to  cut  off  Appi  Sdhib's  flight 
westward  from  Fachmaihi,  but  he  evaded  them  and  escaped.  A  mili- 
tary force  was  quartered  at  BetCil  until  June  1863. 

I^ulatimi. — A  rough  enumeration  in  1866  returned  the  number  of 
inhatritants  of  Betdl  at  358,335.  The  more  careful  Census  of  1873 
disclosed  a  total  population  of  384,055  persons.  After  latest  changes, 
the  returns  of  1877  give  an  area,  of  3904  square  miles.  The  Census  of 
187a,  however,  still  remains  the  only  basis  for  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  population.  It  showed  384,055  persons,  on  an  area  of  4118 
square  miles,  residir^  in  115a  villages  or  townships  and  53,334  houses; 
persons  per  square  mile,  69 ;  villages  per  square  mile,  '38  \  houses  per 
square  mile,  12*93  i  pei^ons  per  village,  347  ;  persons  per  house,  5*33. 
Classified  according  to  sex,  males,  144,606 — females,  139,449 ;  accord- 
ing to  age,  the  male  children  in  1877  numbered  63,333,  the  female 
children,  6o,79r.  Ethnical  division  (1877) — Europeans,  8;  aboriginal 
tribes,  ir5,346;  Hindus,  177,399;  Muhammadans,  4786;  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  984;  also  n  Native  Christians,  and  8  Firsts.  The  most 
numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Goods,  59,699  in  1873,  and 
the  Kurkiis,  38,737,  the  remainder  con^ting  of  Bhfls,  Bharias,  etc. 
Among  the  Hindus,  in  r873,  the  Brihmans  numbered  3313,  the  mass 
of  the  Hindu  population  consisting  of  Eijputs  (4780),  Kunbis  (35,857}, 
Knnnts  (16,840},  Gaulis  (15,454),  Bfauiyas  (14,697),  Dhers  or  Mhars 
(33,918).  The  Goods  are  found  in  all  the  jungle  villages,  where  they 
live  by  labour  in  the  field.  They  are  subdivided  into  about  ao  tribes, 
and  into  at  least  1 3  religious  sects,  distinguished  by  the  number  of  gods 
each  worships,  seven  being  the  favourite  number.  The  lowest  caste 
adores  an  indefinite  but  less  important  multitude,  being  obliged  to 
content  itself  with  the  deities  who  chanced  to  be  omitted  when  the 
l^ndary  distribution  of  gods  to  each  sect  took  place.  The  Kurkiis 
have  a  faith  different  from  that  of  the  Gonds,  and  rather  imitative  of 
Hinduism.  But,  like  the  Gonds,  they  worship  their  ancestors,  they 
'wake'  the  dead,  and  celebrate  births  and  marriages  with  drinking 
bouts.  Among  these  tribes  a  suitor  will  serve  for  his  wife  for  a 
fixed  period,  after  the  manner  of  Jacob.     Both  Kurkiis  and  Gonds  live 
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from  hand  to  mouth,  and  oden  suffer  great  privations  in  seasons  of 
scarcity. 

Division  into  Town  and  Country. — Only  three  towns  in  the  District 
have  a  population  exceeding  2000 — Bet)Il,4593;  Multii,  3371;  and 
BadntSr,  3645.  Townships  of  1000  to  3000  inhabitants,  34 ;  from  aoo 
to  1000,  447 ;  villages  of  less  than  aoo  inhabitants,  674. 

AgricuUurt. — Of  the  total  area  of  3904  square  miles,  only  1064  are 
cultivated ;  and  of  the  portion  lying  waste,  1 3 18  are  returned  as  culti- 
vable. 13,163  acres  are  iirigated  entirely  by  private  enterprise.  The 
Government  assessment  is  at  the  rate  of  jd.  per  acre  of  the  cultivated 
land,  or  4d.  on  the  cuItivaUe  land.  The  chief  crops  formerly  consisted 
of  wheat  and  pulses,  but  of  late  years  cotton  has  been  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  sugar-cane 
has  fallen  off.  Wheat  is  sown  in  October.  No  manure  is  used,  and 
the  fields  are  very  rarely  irrigated.  The  grain  ripens  early  in  the 
spring.  In  the  hills,  the  villagers  practise  the  ddkya  system  of  cultiva- 
tion. After  clearing  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  slope  or  on  the  edge  of  a 
stream,  they  cover  the  surface  with  logs  of  wood,  and  these  again  with 
brushwood.  Before  the  rains,  but  not  until  the  hot  weather  has 
thoroughly  dried  it,  they  set  the  wood  on  fire ;  finally,  after  the  first 
fiill  of  rain,  they  scatter  the  seed  among  the  ashes,  or,  where  theground 
is  steep,  throw  it  in  a  lump  along  the  top  of  the  plot  to  be  washed  to 
its  place  by  the  rains.  The  average  rent  per  acre  of  land  suited  for 
wheat  is  as.;  the  average  produce  per  acre,  252  lbs.  The  price 
averages  5s.  lod.  per  cwt  How  greatly  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has 
extended  appears  from  die  fitct  that,  whereas  in  1873  only  2717  acres 
were  devoted  to  this  crop,  cotton  is  now  produced  on  38,172  acres. 
During  the  same  period  its  price  per  cwL  has  risen  fit>m  ^2,  6s.  4d.  to 
^2, 14s.  8d.  The  Census  of  187a  showed  a  totalof  860  proprietors,  of 
whom,  however,  650  were  classed  as '  inferior,'  The  tenants  numbered 
nearly  26,000,  of  whom  7777  had  either  absolute  or  occupancy  rights, 
while  r9,72i  were  tenants-at-wilL  Average  wages  per  diem — skilled 
labour,  is. ;  unskilled,  3d. 

Commeree  and  Trade. — The  internal  trade  of  Betiil  has  but  scan^ 
proportions.  In  1872,  the  persons  engaged  in  commerce  amounted  only 
to  366,  employing  61  shopmen.  The  single  industry  of  importance  is 
weaving,  which  afforded  occupation  to  4058  persons.  Of  the  artisans, 
the  blacksmiths  and  workers  in  the  precious  metals  form  die  most 
numerous  class.  Coal  exists  at  several  places  on  the  Machnd  and 
Tawi  rivers ;  but,  except  at  Riwandeo  on  the  Tawi,  no  seam  is 
known  to  occur  exceeding  3  feet  in  thickness.  At  present  such  coal 
probably  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit  Betdl  is  better  provided 
with  means  of  communication  than  any  of  the  S&tpura  Hill  Districts. 
Five  main  roads  radiate  from  Badniir,  running  respectively  towards 
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Nigpur,  Hoshangibdd,  Mau,  Ellichpur,  and  Chhindwjra.  Of  these 
the  first  and  fourth  aie  paitiaHy  bridged,  the  second  bridged  the  whole 
way.  In  1877,  the  total  length  of  made  roada  was  returned  at  233 
miles,  being  2nd  class  95,  and  3rd  class  138.  The  District  has  no 
navigable  river,  and  no  railway  passes  within  its  limits. 

Administratum. — By  the  treaty  of  1826,  Betill  District  was  formally 
incorporated  with  the  British  possessions.  It  is  administered  by  a 
Deputy  Commissioner,  with  assistants  and  tahsUMrs ;  being  divided 
for  revenue  purposes  into  2  tahAh  (Multii  and  Betdl),  and  for  police 
purposes  into  the  six  circles  of  Multii,  Betiil,  Atner,  Shihpur, 
Siullgarh  or  Chicholf,  and  Bordihf,  with  22  outposts.  In  i868-«9, 
the  land  revenue  yielded  ;£i9,iS9;  excise,  £7319;  assessed  taxes, 
;^ii36;  forests,  ;^i2i8;  stamps,  ^^2743.  The  latest  accurate  returns 
give  the  total  revenue  for  the  year  1872-73  at  ^£341855,  of  which 
the  land  supplied  ;£i9,i62.  Under  the  old  Marhatti  Government 
each  village  had  its  ^td  or  head-man,  who,  besides  exercising  a 
certain  jurisdiction,  collected  the  revenue  from  the  tenants,  and  paid  it 
into  the  Government  treasuries,  after  deducting  his  authorized  per- 
centage. This  office  was  generally  hereditary,  but  the  exactions  of  the 
Harhatti  Govenmient  in  its  wars  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
drove  out  the  pdUit,  and  txt>ught  in  a  swarm  of  speculators,  who  farmed 
the  vill^es  for  shott  periods  at  radc-^ents.  The  villages  continually 
changed  hands ;  scversd  often  fell  under  the  control  of  the  same  man, 
and  the  old /(f&/ gave  way  to  the  modem  m(%us(jr.  In  1837,  however, 
a  light  Settlement  for  30  years  enabled  those  who  then  possessed 
estates  to  hold  on  and  prosper ;  and  it  is  on  these  men  or  their 
descendants  that  the  Settlement  lately  completed  has  finaQy  conferred 
proprietary  right,  subject  only  to  die  payment  of  the  Government 
revenue  and  to  the  recognirion  of  such  tenant  rights  as  have  been 
recorded.  Total  cost  in  1876-77  of  District  officials  and  police  of 
all  kinds,  ^£11,153;  number  of  civil  and  revenue  judges  within  the 
District,  5 ;  magistrates,  6 ;  maximum  distance  of  any  village  from 
the  nearest  court,  51 — average  distance,  22  miles;  number  of  pohce, 
340,  costing  ^^4837,  being  i  policeman  to  every  11*5  square  m^es  and 
to  every  806  inhabitants.  The  daily  average  number  of  convicts  in 
jail  in  1876  was  79,  of  whom  8  were  females.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing and  guarding  the  prisoners  in  4iat  year  was  ^£47  7.  The  number  of 
Government  or  aided  schools  in  the  District  under  Government  inspec- 
tion was  39,  attended  by  146a  pupils.  Of  the  three  municipalities  in 
187&-77,  Betul,  with  apopuladonof  4873,  returned  an  income  of  j^Si, 
of  which  j^jx  was  derived  fzom  taxation ;  Mvltai,  with  a  population  of 
3576,  returned  an  income  of  ;£i»3,  of  which  J£^^  was  derived  from 
taxation ;  and  Badnur,  with  a  population  of  3858,  returned  an  income 
of  ^98,  of  which  ^^87  was  derived  from  taxation.     There  is  no  octtoii 
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die  only  municipal  taxes  being  those  levied  on  houses  and  lands. 
Average  rate  of  municipal  taxation  per  head  of  the  population — BetiU, 
3id. ;  Multii,  5d. ;  Badndr,  yd. 

Medieal  Aspects. — During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  Europeans  find 
the  climate  of  Betiil  agreeable  and  not  unhealthy.  The  elevation  ofthe 
country,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  forests,  temper  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun ;  and  even  in  the  hot  season  the  nights  are  iDvaiiably 
cool  and  pleasant.  Between  January  and  May,  showers  are  not 
infrequent  Little  or  no  hot  wind  is  felt  before  the  end  of  April,  and 
even  then  it  ceases  after  sunset  During  the  rains,  the  climate  is  some- 
times cold  and  raw,  thick  cloud  and  mist  enveloping  the  sky  for  many 
days  together.  The  plateau  on  the  Hill  of  Khimli,  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  District,  would  afford  an  agreeable  retreat  to  Europeans 
during  the  unhealthy  season ;  but  hitherto  the  scarcity  of  water  has 
proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  In  1876,  the  rainfall  at  the  civil 
station  exceeded  55  inches,  but  40  inches  may  be  regarded  as  the  usual 
£alL  Average  temperature  in  die  shade  at  the  civil  station  in  the  same 
year — May,  highest  reading  109*  F.,  lowest  reading  69*  j  July,  highest 
reading  99°,  lowest  63° ;  December,  highest  reading  So*,  lowest  41*  F. 
By  far  the  most  fatal  complaint  is  fever,  to  which  cause  are  generally  due 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  deaths  throughout  the  District  Dysentery, 
also,  and  other  bowel  complaints,  constantly  prove  fatal.  No  less  than 
1346  deaths  from  cholera  were  registered  in  1876. 

BetlU. — Revenue  Subdivision  or  tahsU  in  the  District  of  the  same 
name,  Central  Provinces;  lying  between  ai*  21'  and  aa*  si'n.  lat,and 
between  77'  13'  rj"  and  ;8°  15' 45"  t  long.;  pop.  (1873),  196,954, 
dwelling  in  845  townships  or  villages  and  37,481  houses,  on  an  area  of 
3159  square  miles ;  land  revenue,  ;f  13,311;  total  revenue,  ;£i9,949. 

Bet^ — Town  in  the  District  of  the  same  name.  Central  Provinces, 
and  the  civil  headquarters  before  their  removal  to  Badkur,  four  miles 
distant  Lat  31*  51'  16"  M.,  long.  77°  58'  7"  e.  ;  pop.  (1877),  4593, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Kurmf  and  Marhatti  Brihman  castes ;  mostly 
agriculturists.  Betiil  has  2  schools,  a  police  outpost,  an  old  fort,  and 
an  English  cemetery.     Brisk  trade  in  pottery. 

BetlUpudiAngadl — Town  in  Malabar  District,  Madras.  Lat  ro* 
53' N.,  long.  7S°  58'  15"  E.;  houses,  1353;  pop.  (187 1),  6003.  Situated 
two  miles  east  of  the  Tinir  railway  station.  Contains  sub-magistrate^ 
and  judges'  courts,  built  with  the  materials  of  the  palace  of  the 
BehihiAd  RAjis,  destroyed  by  Tipii  Sultin  in  1784. 

BetW&. — River  in  Bundelkhand,  North- Western  Provinces.   Betweoi 
lat  33°  55'  and  35°  55'  45"  n.  ;  long.  77*  39'  30"  and  80*  15'  30"  E.  • 
Rises  in  Bhopdl  State,  ij  mile  south  ofthe  large  tank  at  Bhopal;  flows 
south-east  for  ao  miles  to  Satapur,  there  takes  a  north-east  course  for 
35  miles,  crossing  into  Gwalior  State,  through  which  it  proceeds  in  tM 
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same  direction  foi  115  miles;  thence  enters  Lilitpur  District,  Ibrni- 
ing  the  boundaiy  between  British  territory  and  Gwalioi ;  passes  into 
Jbinsi,  and  through  Hamirpur  District,  and  finally  falls  into  the 
Jumna  about  3  miles  below  the  town  of  Hamirpur,  Total  length,  360 
miles.  Chief  tributaries,  the  Jamni,  Dhasdn,  KoUhu,  Pdwan,  and 
Baiman.  In  the  earliei  part  of  its  course  it  drains  the  Vindhyan  Hills 
over  a  bed  of  sandstone;  below  Jh^si,  it  flows  upon  a  channel  of 
granite ;  and  id.  miles  lower  down  arrives  at  the  alluvial  basin  of  the 
Jumna  valley,  throi^h  which  it  passes  till  it  reaches  the  point  of 
junction  near  Hamirpur.  Above  Jhinsi,  the  river  presents  a  wild  and 
pictaresque  appearance ;  and  veins  of  quartz  lying  across  its  bed  form 
barriers  over  which  breat  several  beautiful  cascades.  It  is  nowhere 
navigable,  and  of  little  use  for  irrigation ;  rises  and  &lls  rapidly ;  dry 
during  hot  weather  in  upper  portion  of  its  channel.  Ordinary  flood 
discharge,  300,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  in  high  floods,  500,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  The  Betwi  is  crossed  in  various  parts  of  its  course 
by  the  high  roads  from  Nimach  (Neemuch),  Cawnpore,  and  Gdna 
(Goona)  to  Sfigar  (Saugor),  from  Jhinsi  to  Nindg^n,  and  from 
B^da  to  Kilpi.     Crossings  dangerous,  and  often  impracticable. 

B^ypV  {Vaypura,  Vada  Perapandd ;  named  by  Tipii,  ' Suiidn- 
painam  *). — Town  in  Malabar  District,  Madras.  Lat  1 1°  10'  k.,  long. 
75°  50' 30"  E.;  houses,  1102;  pop.  (1871),  6214.  Situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  BeypuT  river,  6  miles  south  of  CalicuL  Though  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  utilize  the  great  natural  advantages  of  its  position, 
it  was  not  until  1858,  when  Beypur  was  made  a  terminus  of  the 
Madras  Railway,  that  the  town  became  of  importance.  The  Portu- 
guese established  a  factory  (Kalyfln)  here,  but  it  failed ;  Tipii  (tee 
Fekokbi)  selected  it  as  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Malabar,  but  hardly  a 
restige  of  its  short-lived  importance  has  survived;  in  r797  steam  saw- 
nulls,  in  1805  a  canvas  factory,  in  1848  ironworks,  and  later  still,  ship- 
building works  were  started  here,  but  all  fixim  one  cause  or  another 
have  fiuled  alike.  In  1S58,  however,  the  railway  created  the  present 
town,  and  Beypur  is  every  year  becoming  busier.  In  1875,  the  railway 
carried  to  and  &o  53,000  tons  of  merchandise,  the  returns  of  the 
Company  for  the  year  showing  an  earning  of  ^67,681.  Being  now  a 
regular  port  of  call  for  steamers,  it  possesses  a  custom  house.  A  salt 
depot  has  been  established  here,  while  all  the  coflee  of  the  Ochterlony 
valley,  with  much  from  the  East  Wynid,  comes  to  Beypur  for  export. 
Rice  forms  the  staple  of  the  import  trade.  The  bar  admits  craft  of  300 
tons  to  the  river,  and  at  low  spring  tides  gives  soundings  of  la  to  14 
.leet  Iron  ore  and  coal  both  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  wood  in  great  abundance.  The  teak  grown  on  the  gMts  to  the  east 
is  floated  down  to  Beypur  for  exportation.  A  few  miles  from  the  town 
lies  the  Mte  of  Febokhi,  and  5  miles  east  is  Chatapuramba  ('  Field  of 
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Death '),  remarkable  for  its  ancient  stone  drcles  and  monuments  (see 
Trans.  Lin.  Sac.,  Bombay,  vol  iiL  p.  314),  resembling  the  cromlechs  of 
Salem  and  Coimbatore,  called  by  the  natives  kode-kale  or  '  umbrella 
stones.'  Beypore  being  neither  a  civil  dot  military  station,  has  no 
administrative  offices.     For  details  of  traffic  returns,  see  Calicut. 

Beypiir  (or  Panna-poya,  'Gold  River ').^River  in  Malabar  Dis- 
trict, Madras.  Lat  75*  $0'  w.,  long.  76'  40'  E.  Rises  in  the  hills 
south  of  the  Neddivattam  Pass.  After  draining  the  Ochterlony  valley, 
it  descends  by  a  scries  of  cataracts  over  the  Ghdts  north  of  the 
Kurkiir  Pass.  The  scenety  in  this  part  of  its  course,  owing  to  the 
precipitous  and  densely  wooded  banks,  the  boulder-strewn  channel,  and 
numerous  water&lls,  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  and  wild. 
After  reaching  the  low  country  the  river  receives  many  affluents,  the 
chief  being  the  Kurim-poyi — where  a  massive  timber  bridge  spans  the 
joint  stream — the  KiUa-B^-poy^  the  Kurkiir-poyi,  and  the  Mopmam. 
Then  flowing  gently  past  Ariiikod,  it  joins  the  Kodiatiir.  It  debouches 
into  the  sea  at  Beypur,  being  jomed  near  its  mouth  by  the  Rudelimdi, 
with  which  it  forms  the  island  of  Chalium,  containing  the  terminus  of 
the  Madras  R^lway.  The  Beypur  is  navigable  for  large  boats  all  the 
year  round  as  high  as  Aridkod,  and  during  the  rains  much  farther.  The 
bar  at  its  mouth  has  always  at  least  1 3  feet  of  water  over  it,  and  at  high 
tides  from  t6  to  18  feet. 

Beyt  —  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  (Kachchh),  Bombay,  lying 
between  33°  35'  and  23*  29'  n.  laL,  and  between  69*  8'  and  69'  13'  e. 
long.  It  is  a  narrow  and  crooked  strip  of  land,  so  that  although  it 
measures  in  a  direct  line  from  north-east  to  south-west  5  miles,  its 
actual  length  is  half  as  much  again.  The  south-western  half  consists  of 
a  rocky  table-land,  about  50  or  60  feet  high.  Temples  in  honour  of 
Krishna  abound.  The  population  consists  principally  of  Br£lhmans, 
supported  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims,  with  whom  Beyt  is  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  When  the  island  was  taken  from  the  Wighirs  by  a 
British  force  in  1859,  its  fort  and  principal  temples  were  blown  up. 

Bezw4da  {Bejavdda). — Tdiuk  in  Kistna  District,  Madras.  Pop. 
(1871),  83,081— including  77,513  Hindus,  5459  Muhanunadans,  and 
104  Christians.     Chief  town,  Bezwdda. 

Bexw&da  {Bejavdda).— Tovn  in  the  Bezwdda  tdbtk,  Kistna  Dis- 
trict, Madras.  Lat  16°  30'  50"  n.,  long.  8o°  39'  e.  ;  pop.  (1871), 
8026.  Situated  on  the  Kistna  river  (here  crossed  by  the  most 
frequented  ferry  of  the  District)  at  the  junction  of  the  high  roads  from 
Madras  to  Calcutta,  and  from  Haidaiibid  to  the  coast,  so  miles  north- 
east from  Gantur  (Guntoor).  Being  also  the  entrepot  for  most  of  the 
canal  traffic  of  the  Kistna  delta,  and  connected  by  good  water-ways  with 
Ellore,  Masulipatam,  Coconada,  and  RiljtChmfindrl,  the  town  possesses 
a  considerable  internal  trade.     A  fort  erected  here  by  the  Com- 
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pany  in  1760  was  dismantled  in  iSao.  Bezwida  possesses  much 
interest  for  the  antiquary,  being  by  some  identified  with  the 
Dhanakaketa  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  and  containing  rock-cut  temples  of 
the  Buddhist  period,  as  well  as  very  ancient  Hindu  pagodas.  The 
hill  to  the  west  is  (like  many  others)  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the 
legendary  fight  between  Arjun  and  Indra.  During  the  excavations  for 
the  canals  and  anient  (which  here  crosses  the  Kistna),  many  valuable 
antiquarian  discoveries  were  made. 

KUHdiar.  ^  State  and  town,  Pilanpur  Agency,  Bombay.  —  See 
Babhar. 

Bhabni.  —  Subdivision  of  Shihibid  District,  Bengal,  lying  be- 
tween 24*  40'  15"  and  25°  24'  30"  N,  lat,  and  between  83*  21'  30" 
and  83*  56'  E.  long.;  area,  1037  square  mites;  number  of  villages, 
1307  J  number  of  houses,  51,519;  pop.  (1873),  294,252,  comprising 
270,470  Hindus  (9i"9  per  cent  of  the  population),  23,711  Muham- 
madans,  and  71  'others';  average  density  of  population,  2S4  per 
square  mile;  villages  per  square  mile,  1*26;  houses  per  square  mile, 
49;  peisons  pervillage,  335;  persona  per  house,  5-7.  The  Subdivision 
was  formed  in  1865,  and  comprises  the  two  th&tiis  (police  circles)  of 
Bhabui  with  Chtod,  and  Rimgarh.  In  1870-71,  it  contained  2  magis- 
terial and  revenue  courts,  and  a  total  police  of  1497  men,  of  whom 
1379  were  village  watchmen.  The  total  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional 
administration  in  that  year  was  returned  at  ^£4184. 

BhablUL — Municipal  town  in  Shihibid  District,  Bengal,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name.  Lat  25°  2' 30"  N.,  long. 
83*  39'  35"  S. ;  area,  628  acres ;  pop.  (1872),  5071,  comprising  3849 
Hindus,  1231  Muhammadans,  and  r  Christian;  number  of  males, 
2566;  females,  3505;  municipal  income  (1873),  ^£152;  incidence  of 
municipal  taxation,  i\&.  per  head  of  population  within  municipal  limits. 

Bhaditrsa. — Town  in  FiQzib^  (Fyzibdd)  District,  Oudh,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marhi  river,  ro  miles  south  of  Fdizibdd  town,  on  the  road 
to  Snilinpur.  RiUni  is  said  to  have  met  his  brother  Bharata  at  this 
place,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  bhaydJarsa — '  the  meeting  of  the 
brothers.'  Pop.  (1869),  Hindus,  2554,  and  Musalmins,  1757 — total 
431 1,  reading  in  1018  houses.  Six  Muhammadan  mosques.  Hindu 
religious  fair  at  Bhaiatakund,  attended  by  about  5000  persons. 

BhatUrwa. — Petty  State  in  RewAKinta,  Bombay.  Area,  27  square 
miles;  estimated  revenue  (1875),  jCi^9°>  of  which  a  tribute  of  ;^i907 
is  paid  to  the  Giekwdr.     The  chief  is  Rdni  Sardir  Sinhjf. 

niadanriL — Petty  State  under  the  Giina  (Goona)  Agency  in  Central 
India.  It  arose  from  a  giant  by  Sindhia  in  1820  to  Min  Sinh,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  holder,  on  condition  of  his  putting  down  a 
notorious  robber  and  preventing  theft.  The  grant  comprises  land  held 
at  a  quit-rent,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  ;^i3o,  half  of  which  the 
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Thdkur  keeps  for  himself,  the  other  half  being  p^d  to  Sindfaia.  The 
present  Thdkur  is  Mohan  Sinh,  and  bis  annual  income  in  1875  was 
estimated  at  ;£7oo.  Chief  town,  Bbadauii.  Lat  24°  47'  N.,  long. 
77*28'i£. 

Bhadg&on. — Municipal  town  in  Khandesh  District,  Bombay.  Lat 
20°  38'  30"  N,,  long.  75°  16'  E.  Situated  on  the  left  bant  of  the  Girni 
river,  48  miles  east  of  MilegiEon,  and  34  miles  south-east  of  Dhulii. 
Pop.  (1872),  6153;  municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  ;£^io8;  rate  of 
taxation,  4^.  per  head  of  population  (5665)  within  municipal  limits. 
Bhadgion  has  a  sub-judge's  court  and  a  post  office,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters station  of  a  revenue  officer  and  a  police  officer.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  Government  model  farm  and  the  Jarndh^ 
irrigation  canal.     Local  trade  in  cotton,  indigo,  and  linseed. 

BhadlL — Petty  State  in  North  Kithidw^,  Bombay,  consistmg  of 
15  villages,  with  6  independent  tribute  -  payers.  Estimated  revenue 
(1876),  ^^2600;  total  payment,  ^^136,  (rf  which  ;^iio  is  British 
tribute.    Chief  village,  Bhadli.     Lat  22'  i'  n,,  long.  71'  35'  e. 

BhadT&. — River  in  Mysore,  which  unites  with  its  twin  stream,  the 
Tunga,  to  form  the  Tungabhadra.  Lat  13°  10'  to  14*  n.,  long.  75* 
10'  to  75°  40'  E.  It  rises  in  Kidur  District,  beneath  the  peak  of  Gangi 
mdld  in  the  Western  Gh^ts,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tunga,  and 
after  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  across  that  District,  joins  the 
Tunga  at  Kudali  in  the  adjoining  District  of  Shimoga.  For  the  most 
part  it  runs  between  steep  banks  and  amid  dense  forests,  and  its  waters 
are  little  used  for  irrigadoD.  There  are  18  dams,  from  which  325  acres 
are  supplied  with  water ;  at  Benkipur  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Accord- 
ing to  die  Puranic  legend,  given  under  Tungabhadra,  the  Bhadia  was 
formed  by  the  right  tusk  of  the  boar  avatdr  of  Vishnu. 

Bhadr4. — Chiefship  in  Bilighit  District,  Central  Provinces.  LaL 
(centre)  11*  25'  N.,  long.  80*  33'  30"  E. ;  pop,  about  16,000 ;  area,  128 
square  miles,  of  which  36  are  cultivated, 

BhAdr&chalaia. — Chief  town  of  estate  of  same  name  in  Upper 
Godivari  District,  Central  Provinces.  Pop.  2000,  mostly  Brdhmans 
and  Telingas.  The  ancient  temple  of  Rimchandra  was  biiilt  four 
centuries  ago  by  Rishi  Pratishtha,  but  addidons  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  It  consists  of  a  main  building  with  a  fine  dome,  flanked 
by  smaller  temples  on  both  sides.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and 
may  be  ascended  by  steps  from  the  bank  of  the  Godivari  The  sacred 
jewels  are  said  to  be  of  great  value.  There  is  a  town  school  and  a 
police  outpost ;  the  District  post  from  Dumagudiem  to  Ellore  passes 
through  the  town.  About  10,000  people,  chiefly  from  the  coast,  attend 
the  lair  held  every  April,  when  English  and  country  cloth,  sugar,  opium, 
spices,  hardware,  etc.,  change  hands  to  the  value  of  about  ;f  5000. 
Bhadrakh.  —  Subdivision   of  Bdlasor  District,  Bengal,  lying   be- 
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tweeD  ao*  44'  and  31*  15*  n.  laL,  and  between  86*  18'  40"  and  87*  s. 
long.;  area,  909  square  miles;  number  of  villages,  11 94;  number  of 
bouses,  61,891;  pop.  {1872),  347,566,  comprising  338,617  Hindus 
(97*4  percent  of  the  population),  8498  Muhammadans,  30  Christians, 
and  431  'others';  number  of  males,  167,481,  0148*2  pei  cent,  of  the 
population — females,  180,085  i  average  density  of  population,  38a  per 
square  mile;  villages  per  square  mile,  i'3i;  houses  per  square  mile, 
68;  persons  pervillagej  391;  peisons  per  house,  5*6.  The  Subdivision 
was  formed  in  1847,  and  comprises  the  thdnds  (police  circles)  of 
Bhadrakh,  Bisudebpur,  Dhamnagar,  and  Mutoh.  In  1870-71,  it  con- 
tained 3  magisterial  and  revenue  courts,  and  a  total  police  force  of  1348 
men,  of  whom  laoa  belonged  to  the  village  watch. 

RK»ilrftlrli — Headquarters  town  of  Bhadrakh  Subdivision,  Balasor 
District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Calcutta  and 
Cuttack.  Lat  ai°  3'  10"  n.,  long.  86°  33'  35"  s.;  estimated  population 
(1870),  7801. 

BhadraiL— Town  in  Guzerat  (Gujarat),  within  the  limits  of  Baroda 
territory,  Bombay.  LaL  aa'  ai'  30"  M,,  long.  7a*  56'  30"  E. ;  pop. 
(187a),  5056. 

Bha^reswar  (or  BhadravatC). — Site  of  an  ancient  city,  now  a  petty 
village,  in  south-east  of  Cutch  (Kachchh),  Bombay.  Most  of  the 
remains  have  been  removed  for  building-stone;  but  the  place  is  still 
interesting  for  its  Jain  temple,  the  pillars  and  part  of  the  dome  of  a 
Sivaite  shrine,  with  an  interesting  wdv  or  well  and  two  mosques,  one 
of  the  latter  almost  buried  by  drifting  sand  from  the  shore.  A  very 
ancient  sesU  of  Buddhist  worship ;  but  the  earliest  ruins  now  exisring 
belong  to  temples  erected  subsequent  to  1135  a.d.,  when  one  Jaga- 
deva  S4h  received  a  grant  of  Bhadreswar,  and  in  repairing  the  temple 
'  removed  all  traces  of  antiquity.'  Celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
the  lath  and  13th  centuries.  Described  by  Mr.  Burgess  in  his  Arekao- 
logiail  Survey  of  Wtslem  India. 

Budreswar.  —  Municipal  town  in  Hilglt  District,  Bengal.  Lat 
***  49' 50"  N.,  long.  88*  33' 30"  E. ;  pop.  (1873),  7417,  comprising  7139 
Hindus  and  38S  Muhammadans;  number  of  males,  3518 — females, 
3S99;  municipal  income  (1871),  ;^337  ;  incidence  of  municipal  taxa- 
tion, lofd.  per  head  of  population  within  municipal  limits.  One  of  the 
diief  trading  places  in  HiSgll.  Principal  staples — rice,  paddy,  oil-seeds, 
salt,  pulses,  and  piece-goods. 

Bhadwa.  —  Petty  State  of  Kithiiwir,  Bombay,  consisting  of  4 
villages,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer.  Estimated  revenue  (1876), 
;£iioo;  total  payments,  ;£i63,  of  which  ^£140  is  British  tribute. 
Chief  vUlage,  Bhadwa ;  lat  3a°  5'  N.,  long.  70°  57'  E. 

BlU^_Mountain  river  in  Kingra  District,  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces (lat  32'  33'  15"  to  33*  45' 30"  N.,long  77*  i'  to  77"  36'  15"  t),  and 
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ODC  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Chenib ;  rises  funong  the  snow-beds  on 
the  north-west  slopes  of  ^&tk  Ldchi  Pass ;  flows  for  30  miles  through 
wild  and  rocky  uninhabited  hills,  hemmed  in  by  broken  cliffs ;  then 
reaches  a  fertile  cultivated  valley,  with  large  arable  tracts  intervening 
between  the  channel  and  the  mountains;  passes  Kielang,  the  chief 
village  of  Ldhnl,  and  finally  joins  the  Chandra  5  miles  farther  down, 
at  Tindi.  The  united  stream  thenceforward  bears  the  name  of 
Chenab.     Total  length,  65  miles;  average  tall,  125  feet  per  mile. 

Bhagabatlpor, — Village  and  police  station  in  Bardw^n  District, 
Bengal     Lat  23°  4a'  n.,  long.  88*  5'  30"  e. 

BhAgalpnr. — ^A  Division  or  Commissionership  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  lying  between  23°  and  27°  n.  lat,  and  between 
85°  and  89*  E.  long. ;  area,  18,685  square  miles;  number  of  villages, 
19.247  ;  number  of  houses,  1,801,497  ;  pop^  (1872),  6,6r3,358,  com- 
prising 4,925,714  Hindus  (74-5  per  cent  of  the  population),  1,121,630 
Muhammadans,  3469  Christians,  53  Buddhists,  and  563,492  '  others,' 
chiefly  aboriginal  tribes.  Comprises  the  Districts  of  Bhagalpur,  the 
Santal  Parganas,  Maldah,  Monchvr,  and  Purniah — all  of  which 
see  separately.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  independent  State  of 
Nepil,  and  Dirjfling  District ;  on  the  east  by  the  Districts  of  Jalpiiguri, 
Dinijpur,  Maldah,  Murshidibild,  and  Birbhiim ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Districts  of  Bfrbhiim,  Minbhiim,  and  Haziribigh ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Gayi,  Patni,  and  Tirhut  Districts. 

Bh&ffalpitr.  —  A  British  District  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  Bengal,  lying  between  24°  32'  30"  and  a6°  35'  30"  N.  lat^  and  be- 
tween 86*  ai'  15"  and  87°  33'  30"  e.  long.;  area,  4268  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1872,  i,826,a90  persons.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Independent  State  of  Nepil ;  on  the  east^ 
north  of  the  Ganges,  by  the  District  of  Pumiah ;  on  the  south  and  on 
the  east,  south  of  the  Ganges,  by  the  Santdt  Pai^mis ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Districts  of  Tirhut  and  Monghyr.  The  administrative  head- 
quarters are  at  Bh^alpur,  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Ganges. 

Phytic  AspeOs. — The  District  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  the  Ganges.  The  northern  division  forms  a  continuation  of 
the  great  alluvial  plain  of  Tirhut,  being  intersected  by  many  rivers, 
which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  iimumerable  dhdrs  or  water- 
courses ;  the  whole  tract  is  liable  to  inundation  by  the  flooding  of  these 
rivers,  and  by  the  overflow  of  the  Ganges  on  its  northern  bank.  The 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  District,  fomierly  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  in  the  sub-Tar^  rice  tract,  has  been  completely  devastated  by 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  Kiisl;  the  country  has  been  laid  under  a 
deep  layer  of  sand,  and  the  once  fertile  soil  is  covered  with  high  grass 
jungle,  which  gives  shelter  to  tigers,  bufialoes,  and  rhinoceroses.  The 
southern  bank  of  the  Ganges  is  protected  against  < 
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the  river  by  a  ridge  of  limestone  a  miles  broad,  which  extends  for 
a  distance  of  60  miles,  from  near  Mongfayr  to  Colgong;  and  is 
thickly  wooded  with  palms,  mangoes,  and  jack-trees.  South  of  this 
wooded  bank,  for  a  distance  of  4  miles,  the  country  is  low,  bare,  and, 
except  in  the  cold  weather  and  spring,  almost  entirely  uncultivated. 
Farther  south  again,  the  land  rises  a  few  feet ;  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
covered  with  rice  and  oihei  crops ;  mango  and  palm  groves  abound, 
and  numerous  villages  dot  the  plain.  The  chief  rivers  in  the  District 
besides  the  Ganges  are  the  Tiljiigi,  the  BitJ,  the  Dimri,  the  Talabi, 
the  Parw^  the  Chtisan,  the  Chaulauuf,  the  Loran,  the  Katn^  the  Dtiiis, 
and  the  Ghiigri  in  the  north,  with  the  Chindan  and  Kdsl  in  the  south. 
Very  marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  courses  of  the  two  most 
important  of  these  rivers — the  Ganges  and  the  Kiisf.  The  stream  of 
the  Ganges  in  1S64  ran  directly  below  the  town  of  Bhigalpur,  and 
steamers  anchored  dose  under  the  houses  of  the  residents ;  a  few  years 
earlier  the  river  flowed  equally  near  the  northern  bank,  formed  by  par- 
gand  Chh^ :  its  present  course  is  between  these  limits.  The  channel 
of  the  Kiisf  seems  to  have  been  advancing  steadily  westward  for  many 
centuries ;  the  large  trading  village  of  Nithpur,  which  in  1850  lay  some 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  river,  has  not  only  been  swept  away,  but  its  site 
has  been  left  many  miles  to  the  eastward. 

History, — When  the  Eaat  India  Company  assumed  the  diwdni  of 
Bengal,  Bhitgalpur  District  formed  the  eastern  part  of  the  Muhammadan 
sarkdr  of  Monghjrr,  and  lay,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  fiargand 
{Chhdf),  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges.  At  that  time,  the  country  to  the 
south  and  west  was  in  such  an  unsettled  state,  owing  to  the  inroads  of 
the  hill  tribes,  that  the  exact  boundaries  of  Bhigalpur  in  those  directions 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  and  it  was  not  until  1774  that  an  officer  was 
spedally  deputed  to  ascert^  the  limits  of  the  District  Down  to  1769 
the  revenue  and  criminal  jurisdiction  continued  in  native  hands.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  an  English  Supervisor  was  appointed,  who  lived  at 
Rijmah&l,  and  whose  duties  were  '  to  obtain  a  summary  history  of  the 
provinces,  the  state,  produce,  and  capacity  of  the  lands,  the  amount  of  the 
revenues,  the  cesses  or  arbitrary  taxes,  and  of  all  demands  whatsoever 
which  are  made  on  the  culrivators,  the  manner  of  collecting  them,  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  every  new  import,  the  rqi^ulations  of  commerce  and 
the  administration  of  justice.'  He  did  not,  however,  actually  supervise 
the  collectors.  Id  1771,  when  the  Company  determined  to  take  the 
management  of  the  revenue  into  its  own  hands,  it  was  found  that,  during 
the  previous  seven  years,  more  than  ^£50,000  of  the  land  revenue  had 
been  r^iularly  embezzled  annually.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to 
place  the  collection  on  a  sarisfactoiy  footing;  the  taminddn  were  ordered 
to  live  on  their  estates  and  attend  to  the  collection  of  their  rents,  and 
were  imi»isoaed  if  they  fell  into  arrears,    The  next  point  to  which  the 
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attendoD  of  the  Collector  vas  turned  was  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  The  southern  portion  of  the  District  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
subject  to  constant  inroads  from  hill  tribes.  The  ravages  of  these 
marauders  became  more  and  more  serious.  In  December  1777  and 
January  1778,  forty-four  villages  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  in  May 
of  the  latter  year  the  hillmen  had  become  so  daring  that  some  of  the 
Collector's  tents  were  canied  off  from  within  a  few  miles  of  the  civil 
station  of  Bhigalpur.  Large  gangs  of  plunderers  traversed  the  District, 
and  life  was  as  insecure  as  property.  It  had  become  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  to  pacify  these  hill  tribes.  Mr.  Cleveland,  who 
was  then  Collector  of  the  District,  set  himself  earnestly  to  the  task, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  James  Browne,  of  Rijmahil,  originated 
and  carried  out  a  scheme  which  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  1780 
and  the  pensioning  of  the  hill  chiefs.  The  history  of  these  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  the  article  on  the  Santal  Pargamas,  From  this 
date,  the  District  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  history.  The  ravages 
of  the  hillmen,  it  is  true,  did  not  at  once  cease,  but  the  prompt  measures 
with  which  each  renewed  attempt  at  disturbance  was  met,  eventually 
succeeded  in  producing  the  desired  impression,  and  before  the  end  of 
last  centuiy  the  country  was  finally  freed  from  the  inroads  of  the 
marauders.  The  prosperity  of  the  District  has  gradually  increased 
during  the  present  century.  Cultivation  has  spread ;  trade  is  flourish- 
ing ;  education  is  being  rapidly  extended ;  the  people  are  prosperous ; 
and  property  and  person  are  safe. 

There  have  been  many  changes  of  jurisdiction  in  the  District,  and  it 
has  litde  by  little  lost  the  character  of  a  South  Gangetic  tract,  which 
it  possessed  when  it  came  into  our  hands;  in  1864,  700  square  miles 
of  country  on  the  north  of  the  river  were  added  to  it.  The  various 
jurisdictions  are  now  all  conterminous. 

Fopulatim. — ^The  population  of  Bhigalpur,  according  to  the  Census 
of  1872,  amounts  to  1,826,290  persons,  dwelling  in  2739  villages  or 
townships,  and  in  329,372  houses;  average  pressure  of  population  on 
the  soil,  422  persons  per  square  mile.  The  great  bulk  of  die  popula- 
tion— 89-8  percent — are  Hindus;  9-3  percent  are  Mubammadans; 
the  number  of  Christians  is  533  (of  whom  363  are  native  converts), 
and  of  Buddhists  19 ;  the  remainder  of  the  population  profess  various 
aboriginal  beliefs.  The  number  of  aborigines  in  the  District  is  31,186 
(of  whom  16,468  are  Santils),  and  of  semi  -  Hind uized  aborigines, 
317,943.  The  number  of  high-caste  Hindus  (Brihmans,  Rajputs,  and 
Ghitwdls)  is  105,386;  belonging  to  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  labouring 
castes  there  are  543,943  (including  335,137  Goilis,  the  most  nume- 
rous caste  in  Bhigalpur) ;  and  of  trading  and  artisan  castes,  900,405. 
The  population  of  the  District  is  almost  entirely  rural,  and  there  are  only 
two  municipal  towns  containing  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants— 
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namely,  Bhacai.pub  (population,  69,678),  and  Colgono  (population, 
5339).  Of  villages  containing  fewer  than  five  hundred  inhabitants,  there 
are  1630;  613  contain  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  inhabitants ;  480 
have  from  one  to  five  thousand.  The  following  fourteen  villages,  or 
latho'  groups  of  villages,  contain  over  five  thousand  inhabitants  i — 
Kandhir  (10,50a),  Jamdahj  (S638),  Mantia  Kobiahi  (7935),  Kujhf 
(7743),  Sripur  Chan^rf  (607  r),  Parmanandpur  (5998),  Chitaunf  (5875), 
Mahesi  (5678),  Parbati  Deori  (5500),  Pfprahi,  (5395),  Siikh^an  (5376), 
Nauh^ti  (5353),  Kanik  (5330),  and  Gulabiin  (5133). 

Bhagalpur,  the  chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
District,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Near 
the  town  are  two  interesting  Muhammadan  shrines,  and  in  the  western 
suburb  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Qswils  have  two  curious  places 
of  worship.  The  only  other  objects  of  special  interest  in  Bhigalpur 
are  the  Kamigarh  Hill  or  Plateau,  which  formerly  contained  the  lines 
of  the  Hill  Rangers  (embodied  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Collector,  about 
1780),  and  now  held  by  a  Native  regiment,  and  the  monument 
erected  to.  that  gentleman  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  Colgong 
(Kahalgfbn)  was,  until  quite  recently,  a  place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  being  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges ;  but  the  river 
has  now  entirely  receded,  and  a  large  number  of  traders  have  left  the 
place  in  consequence.  Mahmdd  Shdh,  the  last  independent  king  of 
Bengal,  died  here.  Umarpur,  Khandaull,  Balui,  and  Sultdnganj  are 
considerable  trading  villages;  the  last  mentioned  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  conspicuous  for  two  large  locks  of  granite, 
on  the  top  of  one  of  which  is  a  Muhammadan  mosque,  while  the  other 
is  crowned  by  a  Hindu  temple,  dedicated  to  Siva.  The  little  village 
of  Singbeswarthin  is  the  scene  of  a  frequented  elephant  fair.  But 
the  most  interesting  place  in  the  District  is  Mandakgiri,  the  sacred 
hitl,  which  is  fabled  to  cover  the  body  of  the  giant  who  attempted 
to  destroy  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Vishnu  struck  off  the  mon- 
ster's head,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  headless  trunk  from  rising 
and  shaking  off  the  weight  which  covers  it,  the  god  keeps  his  foot 
ever  on  the  hill,  which  is,  in  consequence,  a  spot  of  the  greatest 
sanctity  in  Hindu  mythology.  It  is  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  700  feet 
high,  and  bare,  save  near  the  summit  and  on  one  side,  where  it  is  over- 
grown with  low  jungle.  Coiling  round  the  hill,  the  figure  of  a  great 
serpent  has  been  cut  in  relief;  one  of  the  legends  connected  with 
Mandar  being,  that  it  was  the  hill  used  by  the  gods  and  Asurs  to  chum 
the  ocean.  Besides  being  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage,  Mandar  Hill 
possesses  great  interest  for  the  antiquary,  and  abounds  with  remark- 
able ruins,  and  natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  A  detailed  account 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the  StaHstiail  Account  of  Sengal,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  95-103. 
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Agriatiture. — The  principal  crop  in  the  District  it  rice,  but  this  staple 
does  not  bear  the  same  relative  importance  in  Bhitgalpor  as  in  most 
other  Districts  of  Bengal  It  has  been  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  and  is  still  too  scarce  and  dear  to  be  the  common  food 
of  a  people  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  support  life  on  more 
hardy  grains  and  on  jungle  produce.  The  rice  produced  is. for  the 
niost  part  exported.  The  Madat  or  early  crop  is  sown  in  May  and 
reaped  in  August ;  the  aghani  rice  is  also  sown  in  May,  but  reaped  in 
December  and  January.  Amon|{  the  other  crops  grown  in  the  District 
are  wheat,  Indian  com,  several  kinds  of  millet,  peas,  oil-seeds,  and 
indigo.  Indian  com  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  ^oor  of  Bh^galpur ; 
it  is  sown  in  April  or  May,  and  ripens  in  August  When  grown  on  high 
land  this  crop  requires  irrigation.  The  out-turn  varies  from  ii  to  i8 
cwts.  per  acre.  Indigo,  which  covers  about  10,000  acres  in  the  District, 
is  sown  in  October  and  cut  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
area  under  aghani  rice  in  Bhigalpur  is  estimated  at  1,137,100  acres,  and 
that  under^^idEnicrops,  including  Indian  com,  at  552,260  acres.  Wages 
have  increased  considerably  since  the  opening  of  the  £.  I.  Railway. 
Coolies  now  get  2^  (women,  i^)  a  day;  formerly  their  pay  was  ijd.  to 
I  Jd.  Smiths  and  carpenters,  who  formerly  got  ajd.  to  2|d.,  now  receive 
3jd.j  bricklayers  get  6d.  a  day,  or  double  their  former  wages.  Agricul- 
tural day-labourers  are  paid  in  kind,  generally  receiving  only  a  day's  food 
in  return  for  the  day's  work.  The  price  of  the  best  cleaned  rice  varies 
from  about  4s-  8d.  to  7s.  6d.  a  cwt ;  common  rice  from  4s.  id.  to  7s.; 
wheat  from  4s.  5d.  to  53.  rod. ;  and  Indian  com  from  as.  zd.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  cwt  The  greater  portion  of  Bhigalpur  consists  of  permanently 
settled  estates,  and  there  are  very  few  intermediate  pemianent  rights 
between  the  taminddr  and  the  cultivator.  Zaminddrit  are  generally  let 
on  short  leases  to  iarmers,  who  try  to  make  as  much  as  they  can  during 
theii  temi,  and  never  attempt  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  ten- 
antry or  the  land.  The  District  contains  4364  revenue-paying  tenures 
held  direct  under  Govemment;  3004  intermediate  tenures;  7876 
IdkhlrdJ,  and  1618  service  tenures.  Among  the  last  are  more  than 
aoo  held  by  ghdht'dlsi  the  nature  of  these  ghdtwd^  holdings  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  on  Bankura  District.  Rents  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  position  of  the  land.  In  the 
north,  the  rates  are  generally  low,  except  iapargand  Niridigar,  which  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  lowest  rates  of  all  are  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Kiisf,  which  is  always  changing  its  course. 

Natural  Caiamitia. — Bhdgalpur  has  suffered  from  rime  to  time  from 
scarcity,  and  there  are  records  of  famines  in  1770,  1775,  1779,  and 
1783.  Between  1783  and  1865-66,  the  year  of  the  great  Orissa  famine, 
the  District  seems  to  have  been  free  from  this  scourge.  In  the  famine 
of  1866  Bhigalpur  suffered  considerably,  and  the  price  of  rice  rose  to 
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IIS.  9}d.  per  cwL  The  highest  average  number  of  persons  relieved 
gratuitously  was  1108,  and  the  latest  average  number  employed  on 
relief,  work  during  any  month  was  about  700.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  sickness,  but  no  epidemic  prevailed.  In  1874,  when  the 
District  was  again  threatened  with  famine,  measures  were  taken 
on  an  extensive  scale  to  avert  such  a  calamity.  The  expenditure 
incurred  in  dealing  with  the  scarcity  was  over  ;^9i,ooo,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  Government  and  locally-purchased  grain,  and  of  the 
carriage  of  the  former  by  rail  from  Calcutta.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  expenditure,  however,  consisted  of  advances,  which  were  intended 
to  be  recovered,  and  have  since  been  partially  realized. 

Commera  and  Trade,  etc. — The  principal  manufacture  of  the  District 
is  indigo,  of  which  the  annual  out-turn  is  135  tons,  selling  in  ordinary 
years  for  about  ^^70,000.  The  weaving  of  lasar  silk  cloth  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  District,  but  this 
industry  appears  to  be  slowly  dying  out  Several  kinds  of  coarse  glass 
are  made,  and  cotton-weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  are 
earned  on  to  a  limited  extent  The  trade  of  the  District  is  yearly 
increasing,  the  principal  exports  being  rice,  wheat,  gram,  barley,  Indian 
com,  and  oil-seeds,  and  the  chief  imports,  salt,  sugar,  and  piece^oods ; 
the  exports  largely  exceed  the  imports  in  value.  The  chief  whole- 
sale business  is  with  Lower  Bengal,  but  there  is  also  considerable  traffic 
between  Mepjll  and  Bhdgalpur,  the  principal  exports  from  Bhigalpur 
being  rice  and  other  cereals,  and  the  chief  imports,  mustard-seed  and 
paddy. 

AdminhtratwH, — llie  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Bhigalpur  have 
greatly  increased  since  the  banning  of  the  present  century.  In  1799, 
the  net  revenue  of  the  District  amounted  to  ;^34,747i  and  the  expen- 
ditore  tO;£55,i36;  by  iS6o-6t,  the  revenue  had  increased  10^^83,637, 
while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  ;:^54,i48;  and  in  1870-71,  the  net 
revenue  was  ;£i39,53S,  and  the  net  expenditure,  j£%o,2a^.  The  land 
revenue  lias  varied  very  much  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  extent  of  revenue  jurisdicdonj  it  was  very  low  indeed  in  1799, 
amounting  only  to  ^^30,97 3.  By  1860-61,  it  had  increased  to  .^£57,904, 
and  in  1870-71  it  was  ^£73,160.  The  assessment  per  acre  is  extremely 
low  throughout  the  District,  particularly  on  the  north  of  the  Ganges, 
while  the  value  of  land  has  increased  enormously  since  the  begiiming  of 
the  century.  During  the  same  period,  subdivision  of  property  has  also 
gone  on  very  rapidly,  the  number  of  estates  being  thirty-fold  and  the 
number  of  proprietors  nearly  eighty-fold  what  it  once  was.  Bhigalpur 
is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  four  Subdivisions — the  Sadr 
Subdivision  (986  square  miles  in  extent),  B^ki  (ir64  square  miles), 
Madahpuid  (873  square  miles),  and  Siipiil  (1275  square  miles).  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  machinery  for  the  protection  of  person 
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and  property  in  the  District  In  1780,  there  was  only  1  magisterial 
and  1  civil  and  revenue  court  in  Bhig;alpui;  in  1850  the  number  of 
magisterial  courts  was  4,  and  of  civil  courts,  10;  in  1869,  there  ^ere  8 
magisterial  and  13  civil  courts.  The  District  is  divided  for  police 
purposes  into  12  thdndi  or  police  circles.  In  1874,  the  regular  police 
consisted  of  3  superior  and  3 1  suhordinate  officers,  and  420  constables. 
In  addition  to  these  there  was  a  municipal  force,  consisting  of  133  men, 
and  a  village  police  3750  strong.  The  entire  police  forces  of  the 
District,  therefore,  consisted  in  1874  of  4325  officers  and  men,  equal 
to  an  average  of  nearly  1  man  to  every  squaiemile  or  to  every  433  per- 
sons. The  aggregate  cost  of  this  force  was  ;^i4,437,  equal  to  a  charge 
of  3d.  per  head  of  the  populatioa  In  the  same  year  the  number  of 
persons  put  on  trial  for  'cognisable'  offences  was  97S,  of  whom  734 
were  convicted.  There  aie  2  jails  and  2  lockrups  in  the  District,  the 
principal  prison  being  at  Bhigalpur  town.  The  daily  average  number 
of  prisoners  in  1873,  in  this  central  jail,  was  777,  and  in  1873,  910 ;  the 
average  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner  during  the  latter  year  was 
;^5,  25. 5d.  Education  has  not  made  such  lapid  progress  in  Bhigalpur 
as  in  some  other  Districts  of  Bengal.  In  1856-57,  the  number  of 
Government  and  aided  schools  was  lo,  with  358  pupils;  in  1870-71, 
there  were  13  schools,  with  750  pupils.  An  impetus  has  recently 
been  given,  however,  to  education  in  the  Districtj  and  by  1873-74 
the  number  of  Govenunent  and  aided  schools  had  increased  to 
334,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  important  changes  in 
the  system  of  primary  education,  whereby  333  schools  received  small 
grants  varying  from  8s.  to  ros.  a  month.  The  number  of  pupils 
attending  these  schools  was  5973,  of  whom  5373  were  Hindus  and 
693  Muhammadans. 

MtdUat  Aspects. — Malarious  fevers,  generally  intermittent  but  some- 
times also  remittent,  are  endemic  in  the  District,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
Division.  They  are  most  prevalent  during  the  rains  and  in  the  begin- 
ning ofthe  cold  weather,  and  55  percent  of  the  mortality  of  the  District 
is  attributed  in  the  returns  to  this  cause.  Dysentery  and  diarrhcea  are 
always  very  prevalent;  and  among  the  other  common  diseases  of  the 
District  are  scurvy,  jaundice,  leprosy,  bronchitis,  and  asthma.  The  most 
common  of  the  deadly  epidemics  is  cholera,  but  Bhtigalpur,  although  it 
is  every  now  and  then  visited  by  severe  outbreaks,  does  not  suffer  so 
seriously  as  some  of  the  neighbouring  Districts — a  fact  attributed  to  the 
small  number  of  fairs  and  religious  gatherings  which  are  held,  and  to  the 
comparatively  scanty  attendance  at  those  which  do  take  place.  The 
curious  fever  known  as  'dengue'  broke  out  for  the  first  time  in  Bhigal- 
pur  in  1S73,  and,  as  usual  with  this  disease,  spread  throughout  the 
District  veiy  rapidly.  Small-pox  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
vaccination  is  gradually  finding  more  fevour  with  the  natives.     There 
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are  6  charitable  dispensaries  Id  the  District— one  main  dispensary  at 
Bbftgalpur,  and  branches  at  Bdnki  and  Colgong,  south,  and  at  Madah- 
pm^  Tulshli,  and  Sonbaisi,  north  of  the  Ganges. 

Bhigalpar,  —  Sabdivision  of  the  District  of  the  same  name, 
Bengal,  lying  between  25°  3'  30"  and  15°  39'  30"  n.  lat,  and  between 
86'  41'  15"  and  87°  33'  30"  E.  long ;  area,  986  squaie  miles ;  number 
of  villages,  869;  number  of  bouses,  89,767;  pop.  (1873},  487,716, 
comprising  419,103  Hindus  (85*9  per  cent  of  the  population),  64,474 
Muhammadans,  19  Buddhists,  408  Christians,  and  3711  'others': 
average  density  of  population,  495  per  square  mile ;  villages  per  square 
mile,  88  ;  houses  per  square  mile,  91 ;  number  of  persons  per  village, 
561 ;  persons  per  house,  5*4.  The  Subdivision  comprises  the  4  thdnds 
(police  circles)  of  Bh^alpiu:,  Sultingonj,  Colgong,  and  Parmeswarpur. 
In  1870-71,  it  contained  5  magisterial  and  revenue  courts,  and  a  total 
police  force  of  1468  men,  of  whom  1072  belonged  to  the  village  watch. 
The  total  separate  cost  of  Subdivlslonal  admlnlstrarion,  including  police, 
is  estimated  at  ^5714.     Magisterial  records  exist  from  the  year  1771. 

Bh&ffalpnr, — Chief  town'  and  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
District  of  the  same  name,  Bengal ;  situated  on  tbe  right  or  south 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  7  miles  wide  at  this  point  The  town  is 
2  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  Lat  25°  15'  16"  n., 
long.  87*  2'  39"  E. ;  pop.  (1873),  69,678,  comprising  50,673  Hindus, 
iS,45S  Muhammadans,  19 Buddhists,  343  Christians,  and  189 'others;' 
number  of  males,  35,021  —  females,  34,657.  Municipal  income  In 
'S74~75<  ;^37°^  >  incidence  of  municipal  taxation,  is.  o^d.  per  head  of 
population  within  municipal  limits.  Station  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway;  distance  from  Calcutta,  265  miles;  by  river,  326  miles. 
Within  the  town  and  in  its  neighbourhood  (at  Champanagar)  are 
some  interesting  Muhammadan  shrines,  and  two  remarkable  places 
of  worship,  belonging  to  the  hererical  sect  of  the  Oswils.  Tbe 
Kamagaih  Plateau,  near  the  town,  formerly  contained  the  lines  of  the 
'  BbigalpuT  Hill  Rangers,'  organized  by  Cleveland  In  1 780  (^ide  Santal 
Pascanas).  It  continued  In  their  possession  until  1863,  when  the 
battalion  was  disbanded,  and  it  is.  now  held  by  a  wing  of  a  Native 
Infantry  regiment.  The  town  contains  two  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Cleveland,  sometime  Collector  of  Bhagalpur  Dis- 
trict, one  of  brick,  erected  by  the  landholders  of  the  District ; 
the  other  of  stone,  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India.  Company  from  England.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove 
that  Bhdgalpur  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palibothra,  but  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  common  identification  of  Patnd 
with  that  city.  Bhagalpur  figures  more  than  once  in  Muhammadan 
chronicles  of  the  i6th  century.  Akbar's  troops  marched  through  the 
town  when  invading  Bengal  in  1573  and  1575.    In  Akbar's  second 
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wax  agmnst  the  Afghin  King  of  Bengal,  Min  Sinh  made  it  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  Beh^  contingents,  which  in  1593  were  sent  thence 
over  Chutii  Nigpui  to  Bardwdn,  where  they  met  the  Bengal  levies,  and 
the  united  anny  invaded  Orissa.  The  town  was  subsequently  made  the 
seat  of  an  imperial  faujddr  or  military  govemor. 

Bhiffalpnr.— Town  in  Gorakhpur  District,  North-Western  Provinces, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gogra.  lat.  j6°  10'  v.,  long.  83*  5a'  E.  It 
formerly  gave  its  name  to  3.pargand,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Farasu  Rima,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  A 
stone  pillar  (attributed  by  some  to  Parasu  Rima,  and  by  others  to 
Bhlm  Sinh)  and  several  ruins  exist  in  the  ne^hbonrhood.  Distance 
from  Gorakhpur,  50  miles  south-east 

BJl^kfanLandala. — Village  in  Coorg,  Madras,  with  a  ruined  fort 
of  some  importance  during  the  war  between  Tipd  Sultdn  and  the 
native  Rijd.  There  is  a  divastfidna  or  temple  of  great  sanctity,  endowed 
by  Government  with  ^^395  a  year.     Lat  la*  23'  m.,  long,  75*  36'  e. 

Bhigfiratbl^River  of  Bengal ;  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  which  it 
leaves  at  Chhipghdtf,  near  the  police  station  of  Sutf  in  Murshldilb^ 
District  Flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  it  divides  Murshidib^d  into 
two  almost  equal  portions,  and  leaves  the  District  below  the  village  of 
Bidhup^ra,  close  to  the  battle-field  of  Plassey.  It  then  forms  the 
boundary-line  between  the  Districts  of  Nadiy£  and  Bardwin,  until  it 
reaches  Nadiyi  town.  Here  its  waters  are  met  by  those  of  the 
Jalangi,  and  the  united  stream  assumes  the  name  of  the  Hugli. 
Chief  tributaries,  all  on  the  right  bank — in  Murshidib&d,  the  united 
waters  of  the  Binsloi  and  P^U  and  the  Chord  Dekrd ;  and  in 
Baldwin,  the  Ajii  and  the  Khari.  Principal  towns  on  the  banks — 
in  Murshiddbid,  Jangipur,  Murshidibdd,  Ji&ganj,  and  Berhampur; 
in  Bardwdn,  Katwi;  in  Nadiyi,  Nadiyd  town.  This  river  is  re- 
garded by  the  Hindus  as  the  sacred  channel  of  the  Ganges,  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  it  derives  its  name  from  Bhigirath,  the  great-grandson 
of  Sigar,  King  of  Oudh,  at  whose  intercession  Gangi  (the  aqueous 
form  of  Vishnu  and  Lakshmf)  came  down  &om  heaven  {vide  Staiiitieal 
Atamni  0/ Bengal,  voL  L  pp.  28,  a^).  The  course  of  the  river  frequently 
changes,  and  sandbanks  and  other  obstructions  are  constantly  being 
formed.  A  series  of  efforts  has  been  made  by  Government  to  ke^ 
the  channel  dear  for  navigation,  and  during  the  hot  weather  a  weekly 
register  of  its  depth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  Nadiyi  rivers  (the 
Jalangi  and  the  Mitibhingsl),  is  published,  as  a  guide  to  native 
merchants  and  boatmen. 

BhAgirathL— River  in  Garhwil  State,  North-Westem  Provinces 
(lat  30°  8'  30"  1030°  56' N.,  long.  78*  38'  i5"to79''6'4s"E.),  andone 
of  the  head-waters  of  the  Ganges;  rises  from  the  Gangotri  Peak,  in  the 
Native  State  of  Garhwil ;  flows  through  a  wild  and  rocky  bed,  with 
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namerous  shoals  and  rapids,  and  joins  the  Alaknanda  at  Deoprayig. 
Thenceforward  the  united  stream  is  known  as  the  Ganges.  The 
Bhigirathi,  though  inferior  in  importance  and  volume  to  the  Alaknanda, 
is  r^arded  among  the  Hindus  as  the  chief  feeder  of  the  sacred  stream, 
and  is  idmtified  with  the  branch  thrown  off  by  the  Ganges  at  Chhdp- 
gtiitf,  more  than  1000  miles  below. 

Bhigwa. — Seaport  in  Surat  District,  Bombay,  Lat  ai'  24'  n., 
long.  73°  40'  E.  Average  annual  value  of  trade  for  five  years  ending 
1871-71 — exports,  ;^2388 ;  imports,  ;£z629. 

Bhagwingoli.  —  River  mart  on  the  Ganges,  in  Mnrsbidibdd 
District,  Bengal  Lat.  34*  30'  N.,  long.  88'  so'  38"  e.  There  are  in 
reality  two  villages  of  the  name,  five  miles  from  each  other,  called  New 
and  Old  BbagwingoU.  The  latter  was  the  port  of  Miushidibid  dur- 
ing Muhammadan  rule,  and  is  still  much  resorted  to  when  the  Ganges 
is  in  flood.  At  other  times,  owing  to  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  the  nver,  it  is  not  accessible  by  boat,  and  the  river 
traffic  ia  confined  to  the  new  town.  This  latter  is  sometimes  called 
Aljtal^  and  is  a  great  dep6t  for  up-countiy  produce,  especially  indigo 
seed  Old  Bhagwingold  is  a  police  station.  Distance  from  Calcutta, 
130  miles  north. 

Bhagwantnagar. — Pargani  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  bounded  on 
the  north  1^  Bihir,  Pitan,  and  yi^gciyar  fiargandt ;  on  the  east  by 
Khiron  and  Smeni  fargands,  on  the  south  by  Daundia  Khera  pargami, 
ahd  on  the  west  by  Ghitampur  pargand.  Watered  by  the  small  rivers 
Kharhi  and  Suwiwan,  which  both  have  their  rise  in  this  pargand, 
and  which  occasionally  do  considerable  damage  by  inundations.  Soil 
principally  loam  and  clay.  Area,  45  square  miles,  of  which  19  are 
cultivated.  Government  land  revenue,  £6tji,  averaging  4s.  8^d.  per 
acre.  Piindpal  autumn  crops — cotton,  rice,  millet,  mtig,  vetches, 
Indian  com,  oil-seeds,  sweet  potatoes;  spring  crops — wheat,  barl^, 
gram,  peas,  oilseeds,  and  sugar-cane.  Of  the  53  villages  25  are 
lati^nddri,  16  pattUdri,  i  tdlukddH,  and  i  revenue-free  grant 

Bhagwantnagar. — Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  32  miles  south- 
east of  Unao  town,  on  the  road  from  Baksdr  to  Bihstr.  Founded  by 
and  named  after  Bhagwant  Eudr,  the  wife  of  Bio  Raghundth  Sinh,  the 
Biis  chief  of  Daundia  Khera.  Pop.  (1869),  Hindus,  4778,  of  whom 
950  are  Br^mans ;  Muhammadans,  145 — total,  4913.  Six  Hindu 
temples,  vernacular  school. 

Bhagwantnagar. — Town  in  Hardoi  District,  Oudh;  i  mile  south  of 
MalUnwin.  Founded  about  r8o  years  ago  by  Aurangzeb's  Hindu 
dimdn,  Rijd  Bhagwant  Rii,  who  named  it  after  himself  Pop.  (1869), 
3147,  chiefly  Br^hmans.  Considerable  manufacture  of  bell-metal  plates 
and  drinking  vessels.     Bi-weekly  market. 

BbaL — ^Town  in  Rii  Bareli  District,  Oudh ;  3  miles  west  of  Dalmau, 
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on  the  road  from  that  place  to  Ldlganj.  Picturesquely  situated  on 
rising  ground,  surrounded  by  numerous  groves.  Pop.  (1869),  ^789 
Hindus,  1334  Muhammadans— total,  4023. 

BbahlSrOr  {Bhainsror^arh,  Bdnsror). — Fort  in  Kotah  State,  RfEj- 
put4na ;  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  in  the  angle  of 
confluence  where  the  Bhdmani  river  falls  into  the  Chambal  Lat  24' 
58'  N.,  long.  75°  36'  E.  Distance  (direct)  from  Kotah,  22  miles  south- 
west; from  Ujjain,  127  north.  The  rock  varies  from  300  to  700  feet  in 
height  above  the  average  level  of  the  river,  by  which  its  base  is  washed 
on  all  sides  but  the  north.  In  this  direction  the  fort  is  accessible, 
but  the  slope  has  been  artificially  scarped.  The  place  could,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  reduced  by  shells ;  and  even  before  the  introduction 
of  artilleiy  n-as  taken  by  AU-ud-din,  Pathin  King  of  Delhi  (1295-1316). 
The  stream  is  500  yards  wide,  and,  even  in  the  dry  season,  40  feet 
deep  \  it  is  very  rapid  and  violent,  there  being  a  fall  of  between  30 
and  40  feet  above  the  fort,  and  another  of  equal  depth  below. 

BhainswtU.  —  Village  in  Muzaffamagar  District,  North  -Western 
Provinces;  distant  from  Muzafiamagar  town  27  miles.  Pop.  (1872), 
3004;  more  than  100  brick -built  houses,  owned  chiefly  by  Jdts, 
Br^hmans,  and  Banias,  The  village  lies  very  low,  close  to  and  west  of 
the  main  channel  of  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal ;  in  the  rains  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in 
consequence.  Average  annual  rainfall  for  the  seven  years  ending 
1872-73,  258  inches.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  mound  30  feet 
high,  said  to  contain  the  grave  of  Pfr  Ghiib,  the  founder.  Branch 
post-ofiice. 

BliairabL — River  in  Darrang  District,  Assam,  flowing  south  from 
the  Aka  Hills  in  a  tortuous  course,  and  falling  into  the  Brahmaputra. 
It  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  by  laige  country  boats,  and  is 
nowhere  fordable.    The  stream  is  said  to  bring  down  much  gold  dust. 

BhairignUL — Village  and  large  grain  dcp6t  in  Muzaffaipur  District, 
Bengal ;  situated  on  the  Nepdl  frontier,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Asogf. 
Lat.  36°  44'  N.,  long.  85°  33'  £.  The  Nep^  trade  changes  hands  at 
this  place,  where  the  dealers  of  the  plains  meet  the  hillmen.  A 
registering  station  for  traffic  was  opened  here  in  the  beginning  of 
1876. 

Bhairoghdti.— In  Garhwil  State,  North- Western  Provinces;  con- 
fluence of  the  Bhigirathi  with  the  Jahnavi,  in  a  deep  gorge,  confined  l^ 
perpendicular  walls  of  granite ;  considered  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  and 
visited  by  Hindu  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  LaL  31°  2'  n., 
long.  78°  54'  K 

Bhaisaimda.— One  of  the  Kdlinjar  Chaubl><^rj  under  the  Bundel- 
khand  Agency,  in  Central  India.  Area,  13  square  miles;  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1875,  6000;  revenue,  ;^iioo.     It  is  a  rule  of  succession  in  the 
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Kilinjar  family,  that  when  heirs  fail  to  any  sharer,  the  share  is  divided 
among  the  surviving  branches  of  the  &mily.  The  shaxe  of  Bhaisatmda 
is  held  by  Chaubf  Tirat  Piasdd,  who  is  a.  Hindu  and  a  Brihman.  The 
Jigirddr  has  about  80  foot  soldiers. 

BluvuL — ^^  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States  in  political  subordination  to 
the  Punjab  Government,  lying  between  31°  7'  30"  and  31*  17'  45"  n.  lat., 
and  between  77°  2' 30"  and  77°  aj'  15"  e.  long.  The  Bind,  Kan  Bahidur 
Sinh,  is  a  Rijput.  The  founder  of  the  family  came  from  KAngra  and 
acquired  possession  of  the  State  by  conquest  The  Gurkh^  over- 
ran the  country  between  1803  and  1815,  and  were  expelled  by  the 
British  Government,  on  which  the  Kin^  was  confirmed  in  possession 
of  his  State  "by  sanad.  Area,  96  square  miles;  pop.  about  19,000; 
revenue,  ^2300.  An  annual  tribute  of  ^144  is  paid  to  the  British. 
Sentences  of  death  passed  by  the  R£ni  require  confirmation ;  other 
punishments  are  awarded  on  his  own  authority. 

'BhaitkBX.—Tafuil  of  Derd  Ismdil  Khin  District,  Punjab,  lying 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  the  desert  and  the  river ; 
only  slowly  reclaimed  and  colonized  by  Jdt  and  Baluch  settlers  within 
the  last  three  centuries.  Area,  1023  square  miles ;  pop.  (1868),  98,236, 
or  96-05  per  square  mile. 

Bhakkar. — Municipal  town  in  Deri  Ismiil  Khin  District,  Punjab, 
and  headquarters  of  the  toMl.  Lat  31°  37'  43"  s.,  long.  71*  5'  52"  e.  ; 
pop.  (1868),  5554,  comprising  3666  Hindus,  2743  Muhammadans,  58 
Sikhs,  6  Christians,  and  82  '  others.'  Situated  on  the  deserted  left  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Founded  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century 
by  a  body  of  colonists  from  Deid  IsmiUl  Khin,  led  by  a  Baluch  adven- 
turer, whose  descendants  long  held  the  surrounding  country,  till  ousted 
by  the  grantees  of  Ahmad  Shdh  DurdnL  Municipal  income  in  1875-76, 
;f  3i6,  or  lojd.  per  head  of  population  (4803)  within  municipal  limits. 

BhaUUa.— One  of  the  petty  States  of  Jhaliwdr  in  Kithidwdr, 
Bombay ;  consisting  of  i  village,  with  3  independent  tribute-payers. 
Lat  22°  51'  v.,  long.  71*  56' e.;  estimated  revenue  in  1876,  £^a*, 
of  which  about  £^^  is  paid  as  British  tribute. 

Rh%lgl^.tn  BnldhoL— One  of  the  petty  States  of  South  Eithiiwir, 
Bombay,  consisting  of  i  villages,  with  3  independent  tribute- payers. 
Estimated  revenue  in  1876,  ;^2oo;  British  tribute  payable,  ^^ao. 
Bhalgim  village,  32°  27'  n.,  long.  70*  54'  £. 

BhalkA.— One  of  the  Western  Dwars  of  Bhutan.  Area  in  1870, 
119 square  miles;  number  of  'enclosures,'  488;  number  of  houses, 
856;  pop.  (1870),  6544,  of  whom  3460  were  males  and  3084  females ; 
average  density  of  population,  55  per  square  mile ;  houses  per  square 
mile,  7"i9 ;  persons  per ' enclosure,''  13*41 ;  persons  per  house,  764. 
Of  the  total  area  of  76,041  acres,  9070  are  cultivated  and  66,971 
unculrivated. 
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Bh&lTuni. — Tributary  State  and  town  within  the  Political  Agency  of 
Mihi  Kinta,  in  the  Province  of  Guzerat  (Gujarit),  Bombay.  Lat  23'  50' 
30"  N.,  long.  73°  50'  E. ;  estimated  area,  59  miles ;  pop.  (1S73),  3548 ; 
gross  revenue,  includii^  transit  dues,  ;£3oo.  The  products  arc  sugar- 
cane, wheat,  millet,  and  Indian  com.  There  is  i  school,  with  33  pupils. 
The  present  (1875)  chief  is  twenty-five  years  of  age;  he  is  a  Hindu,  a 
Parmir  Koti  by  caste.  His  name  is  MuUjl,  and  his  title  Thikur.  He 
holds  no  sanad  authorizing  adoption.  In  matters  of  succession  his 
bouse  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  A  tribute  of  ;£iir,  14s.  is 
payable  to  the  Giekw^,  and  ;f 48,  los.  to  the  State  of  Edar. 

Bham. — ^Town  (deserted)  in  Wiin  District,  Berar.  Lat  20°  13'  30" 
N.,  long.  78*  3'  E. ;  16  miles  south  of  YewatmiL  Vast  stone  ruing, 
covering  a  large  area,  bear  witness  to  the  city  camps  which  followed 
the  standard  of  Kaghojl  BhonsR  Tradition  relates  that  of  Bairdgis 
(religious  mendicants)  alone,  there  were  no  fewer  than  5000  houses. 
The  site  is  now  dense  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  bears  and  tigers. 

Bhtfmgarh. — Town  in  Nimir  District,  Central  Provinces ;  8  miles 
east  of  Khandwa  town.  Pop.  (1S70),  2240,  chiefly  cultivators. 
Weekly  market  and  vernacular  school 

BhAn. — Government  town  in  Karichi  (Kurrachee)  District,  Sind. 
Lat  26'  33'  N.,  long.  67°  56'  30"  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  1084,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural—833  Muhammadans,  251  Hindus.     Staging  bungalow. 

BhaD. — Revenue  circle  in  Shwegyeng  District,  Tenasserim,  British 
Burma.  Area,  235  square  miles,  of  which  only  a  small  part  is  under 
cultivation;  pop.  (1876),  3846,  chiefly  Karengs;  gross  revenue 
(1876-77),  ;^495i.  The  river  Mdttama  (or  Madama)  forms  its  southern 
boundary. 

Bhan~l)Ilwai-tftilL  —  Revenue  circle  in  Prome  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma.     Pop.  (1S76),  246;  gross  revenue  (1876), 

Bhan-byeng. — Revenue  circle  in  Thayet  District,  P^u  Division, 
British  Burma-  Area,  ir4  square  miles;  pop.  (1876),  3373.  A  level 
tract,  but  in  its  western  portion,  which  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Nga-wet 
river,  covered  with  forests.  Ridges  of  the  Arakan  Hills  cross  the 
District,  terminating  in  the  Kyouk  spur,  beyond  the  eastern  boundary 
of  this  circle.  Number  of  acres  under  regular  cultivation,  500,  out  of  a 
total  area  of  70,400  acres,  of  which  67,840  acres  are  uncultivable ;  gross 
revenue  (1876),  ^£540. 

Bhft»-^*"ig- — Revenue  circle  in  Prome  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.  Pop.  (1876),  1261.  Situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Pouk- 
khoung,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yoma  Mountains,  and  south  of 
the  Naweng  river.     Gross  revenue,  with  Tsheng-gaw  circle  (1876-77), 

BTlATHlftki — ^The  eastern  parffxnd  of  the  Warora  tak^,  in  Ch&nda 
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District,  Central  Provinces.      Lat  (centre)  i6'  lo'  N.,  long.  79*  10'  E. ; 
area,  about  3S4  square  miles,  mainly  hill  and  forest 

Bh&ndak. — Town  in  Chinda  District,  Central  Provinces ;  18  miles 
north-west  of  Chinda.  I^t.  a6°  6'  30'  N.,  long.  79°  9'  15"  e.  Contains 
470  houses,  scattered  over  a  lai^  extent  of  ground ;  and  is  surrounded, 
except  on  the  west,  by  ancient  groves  and  jungle.  Tradition  nms 
that  here  stood  the  great  city  of  Bhadrdvatf,  mentioned  in  the  Mahd' 
bhdraia,  extending  fiom  Bhat^£  to  the  Jhaipat,  the  scene  of  the  battle 
for  the  Simkama  horse.  The  demi-god  Bhima,  whose  footprint  is  still 
pointed  out  on  the  Dewila  Hill,  bore  away  tiie  horse  for  sacrifice  by 
Dhama,  the  king.  The  temple-caves  at  Bhdndak  and  in  the  Dewdla 
and  Winjhdsanf  Hills,  the  traces  of  forts  on  those  bills,  the  temple  of 
Kiadrdvatf,  the  foundations  of  the  king's  palace,  the  bri<^e  over  a  now 
diied-up  lake,  and  numerous  ruined  temples  and  tanks,  testify  to  the 
existence  here  of  a  great  city  in  the  remote  past  Bhdndak  now  forms 
the  scene  of  an  important  fair,  held  in  February,  but  at  other  seasons 
it  carries  on  hut  little  trade.  It  has  Government  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  police  station-house,  a  District  post  office,  and  a  sardi.  The 
residents  are  chiefly  Marhatt^s. 

BhancUlra. — A  British  District  in  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the 
Centra]  Provinces,  lying  between  ao'  38'  30"  and  21°  46'  N,  lat,  and 
.  between  79°  29'  30'  and  80°  43'  30"  e.  long. ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Seoni  and  Bilighit,  on  the  south  by  Chinda,  on  the  east  by  RjUpur, 
and  on  the  west  by  Nigpur.  Population  in  1872,  564,813;  area, 
3923  square  miles.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Bhandara, 
which  is  also  the  principal  town. 

Physical  Aspeds. — Towards  die  west,  Bhandira  stretches  out  in  an 
open  plain  to  die  banks  of  the  Wiinganga,  which  flows  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  western  border ;  on  the  north  and  east,  hills,  inhabited 
chiefiy  by  Gonds  and  other  wild  tribes,  shut  it  Itl  Upwards  of 
one-third  of  the  District  is  covered  with  jungle.  Few  of  its  mountains 
attain  any  considerable  size.  Several  small  forest-clad  ranges,  branch- 
ing from  the  great  Sitpura  chain,  run  into  the  interior,  generally 
in  a  southeriy  direction.  Another  low  range,  known  as  the  Ambagarh 
or  Senduijbarl,  skirts  the  south  of  the  Chindpur  pargatuL  The  only 
isolated  peaks  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Bahihi,  Kanheri,  and  Nawagioa 
Hills.  These  consist  mostly  of  granitic  rock,  but  near  the  Wiinganga 
sandstone  shows  itself  in  patches  among  the  heights  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Girhvf  and  Bigh  rivers.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  course  of  the 
High,  porphyry  is  extensively  disclosed,  with  crystals  of  quartz,  and  of 
white  and  sometimes  red  felspar,  imbedded  in  a  dark  mass  of  the  same 
materials.  Of  the  rivers  of  Bhandira,  the  Wiinganga  alone  retains 
water  through  the  hot  season.  Into  the  Wiingaaga  fall  the  Bilwantharl, 
the  Bdgh,  the  Kanhin,  and  the  Chulban,  the  only  other  important 
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streams  in  the  District.  But  it  is  the  lakes  and  tanks,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  3648,  that  foim  the  most  striking  feature 
of  Bhand^ra.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  dips  and  hollows  afforded  by 
an  undulating  country,  or  by  excavating  aiti&cial  basins  and  throwing 
long  dams  across  sloping  ground,  sheets  of  water,  often  of  enormous 
size,  have  been  formed.  '  These  tanks,'  writes  a  former  Chief 
Commissioner,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  '  are  so  numerous  and  some 
of  them  so  large,  being  many  miles  in  circumference,  that  this  tract 
might  almost  be  called  the  lake  region  of  Nigpur.  Here  a  tank  is 
not  a  piece  of  water  with  regular  banks,  crowned  with  rows  or  avenues 
of  trees,  with  an  artificial  dyke  and  sluices,  and  with  fields  around  it, 
but  it  is  an  iiTegular  expanse  of  water ;  its  banks  are  formed  by  rugged 
bills  covered  with  low  forests  that  fringe  the  water,  where  the  wild  beasts 
repair  to  drink ;  its  dykes,  mainly  shaped  out  of  spurs  from  the  hill,  are 
thrown  athwart  the  hollows,  a  part  only  being  formed  by  masonry ;  its 
sluices  often  consist  of  chasms  or  fissures  in  the  rock;  its  broad  surface 
is  often,  as  the  monsoon  approaches,  lashed  with  surging  and  crested 
waves.'  The  principal  lakes  bear  the  names  of  Naw£igion,  Seoni,  and 
Sireg^on.  Besides  the  numbers  now  existing,  many  ruined  tanks  are 
dotted  about  the  country,  but  their  restoration  would  require  such  an 
outlay  as  to  render  the  undertaking  of  doubtful  advantage.  Owing  to 
the  large  extent  of  forest,  wild  animals  abound.  The  tiger  and  the 
panther  cause  the  greatest  destruction  to  human  life ;  and  during  the 
rainy  season  many  persons  die  from  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes. 
Ninety-eight  deaths  from  these  causes  were  registered  in  the  year  1876. 
Deer  of  all  kinds  and  wild  pigs  swarm  in  the  woods,  and  frequently 
inflict  great  injury  upon  the  crops. 

Hilary. — Of  the  early  history  of  Bhandira  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  the  legendary  Gaulis  are  said  at  some  remote  period  to  have  over- 
run the  country.  The  GauKs  of  the  present  day  are  a  wandering 
and  pastoral  race,  who  encamp  in  the  jungles,  and  only  visit  the  villages 
to  sell  their  cattle  or  dairy  produce,  and  to  purchase  provisions. 
Possibly  the  Muhammadan  princes  of  the  Deccan  at  one  time  included 
Bhandira  in  their  dominions,  but  not  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
can  our  information  be  relied  upon.  We  then  find  the  District 
under  the  rule  of  the  Gond  Rdji  of  Deogarh.  Bakht  Buland,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  purchased  the  support  of  Aurangzeb  by  his 
conversion  to  the  Muhammadan  faith.  Under  his  government  a 
number  of  Rijputs,  Lodhts,  Fonwdrs,  Koris,  Kards,  and  Kunbfs  were 
attracted  into  the  District,  settling  chiefly  in  the  villages  near  the  Wain- 
ganga.  Their  industry  and  agricultural  skill  greatly  improved  the 
country,  especially  in  the  region  of  Faunf.  The  Marhattds  under 
Raghoji  I.  conquered  these  parts  about  1738,  but  they  were  not  formally 
administered  from  Nigpur  until  1 743.     Under  the  BhonsUs  a  namber 
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of  the  commercial  and  soldier  castes — Mirwirfs,  AgarwJIas,  Lingdyats, 
and  Marhattd  Kunbfs — established  themselves  in  the  District  In 
i8t7,  when  Appi  SfUiib  was  at  war  with  the  British,  he  sent  the  ladies 
of  his  palace,  with  his  jewels  and  other  valuables,  for  security  to 
Bhanddra.  On  the  surrender  of  Nigpur,  the  English  troops  escorted 
them  back  to  that  city.  The  next  year  Chimnii  Pitel,  taminddr  of  the 
Klmtha  and  Wanid  tdiukas,  rebelled  against  the  British  Government, 
when  Captain  Gordon  was  deputed  to  Kimtha,  and  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  disturbance.  The  District  was  then  administered  by  Captain 
Wilkinson,  at  first  from  Kimtha,  but  after  iSao  from  Bhandira.  In 
1S30,  Riji  Raghojf  iii.  attained  his  majority  and  succeeded  to  the 
government,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in  1853,  On  the 
I  ith  October  r854.  Captain  C.  Elliot  was  appointed  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District,  and  since  then  the  history  of  Bhanddra  has  been 
one  of  peaceful  progress.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857-58,  the  District 
remained  perfectly  tranquil.  Three  companies  of  infantry  and  a  small 
body  of  horsemen  were  stationed  at  Bhandira  until  i860,  but  since  that 
time  the  police  have  constituted  the  only  armed  force. 

Population. — A  rough  enumeration  in  1866  returned  the  population 
of  Bhandira  at  608,480 ;  the  more  careful  Census  of  1873  disclosed 
564,813;  the  latest  estimate,  in  1877,  indicates  a  total  of  593,634.  The 
Census  of  1871  still  remains,  however,  the  only  basis  for  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  people.  It  disclosed  a  population  of  564,813 
persons,  on  an  area  of  3932  square  miles,  residing  in  1589  villages  or 
townships  and  in  106,131  houses,  2352  of  which  were  classed  as  of  the 
better  sort ;  persons  per  square  mile,  i44*oi ;  villages  per  square  mile, 
■41;  houses  per  square  mile,  37-06;  persons  per  village,  3SS'45; 
persons  per  house,  5*33  ;  number  of  males,  279,384 — females,  285,529, 
Ethnical  division  in  1877— Europeans,  9;  Eurasians,  18;  aboriginal 
tribes,  83,498 ;  Hindus,  496,235;  Muhamraadans,  11,240;  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  545.  The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the 
Gonds  (80,661),  the  remainder  consisting  of  Kurkiis,  Kols,  and  others, 
Among  the  Hindus,  the  Brihmans  in  1872  numbered  5989,  and  the 
Rijputs  4495,  the  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  consisting  of  Dhers  or 
Mhars  (94,703),  Kunbls  (65,384),  Ponwirs  (45,404),  Mills  (23,593),  Tells 
(30.75°)i  Goarfe  (34,910),  Kilirs  (21,806),  Dhimirs  (33,831),  and  other 
cultivating  or  inferior  castes.  Native  Christians  in  1877,  47.  The 
language  in  common  use  is  Marhatti,  though  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Urdu-speaking  regions,  Urdn  is  understood  generally  through  the 
District,  and  Urdu  words  and  idioms  have  largely  impaired  the  purity 
of  the  Marhattf  spoken  in  Bhandira,  The  Gonds  and  other  castes  use 
also  their  peculiar  languages,  intelligible  only  to  themselves. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bhandira,  even  among  the  higher  classes,  have  a 
reputation  for  bluntness  and  discourtesy ;  ,nor  do  they  compensate  for 
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this  defect  by  their  candour  or  manliness.  Indeed,  the  two  proverbs 
most  frequently  in  their  mouths  by  no  means  tend  to  a  practice  of  the 
virtues  which  are  usually  associated  with  a  rude  simplicity — '  Charity 
remains  at  home,' and  '  The  perfection  of  wisdom  is  deceit'  These  are 
the  favourite  sentiments  of  a  native  of  Bhandsira.  Good  treatment, 
however,  will  generally  bring  out  honesty  and  industry  among  the 
Goods,  and  the  Ponw^  make  hanj-working  agriculturists.  But  the 
population  generally  have  none  of  the  hardy,  active  habits  often  found 
in  Northern  India.  Rarely  does  a  person  of  the  higher  rank  mount  a 
horse ;  for  nearly  every  journey,  long  or  short,  he  has  recourse  to  a 
small  two-wheeled  ox-carL  And  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  fair  day's  work 
out  of  the  labourer.  Cheap  food  and  a  stationary  population,  a  mild, 
equable  climate,  and  a  landlocked  district  without  roads,  have  doubtless 
contributed  to  produce  these  characteristics;  and  as  the  country  is 
beii%  opened  up,  greater  activity  already  manifests  itself.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  in  India  is  the  marriage  tie  less  regarded  than  among  the 
lower  castes  in  Bhandira,  particularly  the  Ponw^rs,  Lodhfs,  and  Kunbis. 
In  this  licence  the  women  take  the  lead,  often  divorcing  themselves  from 
their  husbands,  and  selecting,  of  their  own  free  will,  successive  partners, 
without  any  opposition  from  their  lawful  lords.  All,  moreover,  except 
the  higher  castes  of  Hindus,  pracdse  the  ceremony  called  pdt, 
resembling  the  nikd  marriage  common  among  Muharamadans,  by 
which,  after  the  death  of  a  first  husband  or  wife,  a  pair  agree  to  Uve 
together  in  recognised  concubinage.  In  this  District,  contrary  to  the 
general  custom,  girls  receive  more  honour  than  boys ;  and  the  usual 
method  of  betrothals  is  reversed,  as  the  relatives  of  a  boy  are  &in 
humbly  to  supplicate  the  parents  of  the  girl  whose  hand  they  would 
win,  instead  of  being  sought  after  themselves.  The  general  ignorance 
discovers  itself  in  the  loose  notions  entertained  by  the  people  regarding 
the  respect  due  to  the  various  Hindu  divinities.  Phallic  worship  is 
almost  universal  throughout  the  District ;  and  all  kinds  of  quadrupeds, 
and  various  reptiles,  receive  the  adoration  of  their  several  votaries. 
Remarkable  sepulchres  become  objects  of  reverence ;  and  a  large  tomb 
near  the  village  of  Murmfiri,  about  lo  miles  from  Bhandira,  where  rest 
the  remains  of  an  English  lady,  is  held  in  great  veneradon  by  the 
surrounding  villagers.  The  few  Muhammadans  in  the  District  are 
notorious  for  neglect  of  their  religious  duties,  and  for  their  disorderly 
and  dissipated  life. 

Four  towns  in  Bhandira  each  have  a  population  exceeding  5000, 
viz.  Bhandara,  the  District  capital  (rr,433),  Pauni  (8973),  Tumsar 
(7367),  and  MoHARi  (6183).  Townships  of  1000  to  5000  inhabitants 
number  59;  from  aoo  to  1000,  853;  villages  containing  fewer  than  200 
inhabitants,  674.  The  four  large  towns  consdtute  the  otily  munici- 
palities,  their   population  within  municipal   limits   being — Bhandira, 
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13,183;  Panni,  9532;  Tumsftr,  7S17;  and  Mohiri,  6560, — making  a 
total  of  36,083,  thus  leaviog  S57i543  as  fonning  the  strictly  luial 
popuktiotL 

Agritulture. — Of  the  total  area  of  3933  square  miles,  only  1138  are 
cultivated,  and  of  the  portion  lying  waste,  13S5  are  returned  as 
cultivable;  330,863  acres  of  the  cultivated  land  are  irrigated  entirely 
by  private  enterprise.  The  Government  assessment  is  at  the  rate  of 
IS.  3d.  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  or  6jd.  on  the  cultivable  land. 
Rice  constitutes  the  staple  crop,  no  less  than  436,605  acres  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose;  wheat,  65,931  acres;  other  food  grains, 
373,443.  OO-seeds,  the  only  other  crops  extensively  cultivated,  occupy 
49,018  acre&  The  b^inning  and  the  end  of  the  rains  are  the  sowing 
times.  The  chief  autumn  crop  is  rice ;  the  chief  spring  crops  are 
wheat  and  gram.  In  northern  Bhandira,  as  soon  as  the  rice  harvest 
has  been  garnered,  the  husbandmen  cut  the  dam,  let  the  water  out  of 
the  tanl^  and  sow  wheat  or  linseed  in  the  bed ;  this  appears  the  only 
means  they  have  of  raising  a  dry  crop  in  the  District  They  sow  their 
rice  in  three  different  ways :  Bold  is  simple  broadcast  sowing ; 
iaumk,  is  sowing  broadcast  in  a  prepared  field,  after  steeping  the 
unhusked  rice  in  hot  water,  and  then  leaviog  it  to  germinate  (this 
mode  is  only  adopted  when  the  sowing  happens  to  be  late) ;  the  third 
mode  is  called  nond, — a  nursery  of  young  rice  is  first  formed  in  a  well- 
manured  piece  of  ground,  and  the  seedlings  are  then  transplanted  to  a 
field  prepared  as  for  the  kaurak  sowing,  being  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  an  inch  from  each  oth».  Irrigation  is  resorted  to  and  manure 
used  only  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  vegetables,  sugar-cane,  and  betel 
The  Census  of  1873  showed  a  total  of  3161  proprietors,  of  whom  3044 
were  classed  as '  inferior.'  The  tenants  numbered  20,316,  of  whom  8518 
had  either  absolute  or  occupancy  rights,  while  11,698  were  tenants-at- 
will  In  1876,  the  average  rent  per  acre  of  land  suited  for  rice  was  is. 
4d.;  for  wheat,  13.  id. ;  for  inferior  grain,  is.  3d. :  the  average  produce 
per  acre  being,  rice,  378  lbs. ;  wheat,  318  lbs. ;  and  inferior  grain,  530 
lbs.  Rice  sold  for  6s.  id.  per  cwt,  and  wheat  for  3s.  ad.  per  cwt  In 
the  same  year  wages  averaged  foi*  skilled  labour  is.  3d  per  diem,  for 
unskilled  labour  4^  per  diem,  being  3d.  or  3d.  higher  than  the  rates 
of  four  years  earlier.  Carts,  with  which  Bhandira  is  particularly  well 
stocked,  may  be  hired  at  is.  3d.  a  day.  Besides  its  crops,  the  District 
yields  jungle  produce  of  some  value,  especially  gums  and  honey,  the 
gathering  of  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gonds.  The 
timber  is  of  litUe  worth,  as  the  trees  rarely  attain  a  large  size. 

Natural  Calamities. — Comparing  the  Census  of  1873  with  that  of 
1866,  Bhandira  shows  a  loss  of  43,667  persons.  That  this  decrease 
may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  famine  of  1869,  which  fell  with  great 
severity  on  this  Dbtrict,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  happily  other  and  less 
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painful  causes  can  also  be  assigned.  During  this  period  a  large 
emigration  of  Koshtts  to  Berar  has  taken  place,  where  they  have 
obtained  employment  as  day-labourers,  finding  labour  more  remunera- 
tive, and  food  less  dear,  than  in  their  own  villages.  The  opening  up  of 
the  new  District  of  Silighdt  lias  also  no  doubt  induced  many  to  settle 
there. 

Commerce  and  Trade,  etc. — Cloth,  and  brass,  and  potstone  wares 
constitute  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  District  Pauni  produces 
cloth  of  singularly  fine  quality.  A  turban  of  the  best  sort  made  to 
order  will  sometimes  fetch  £20.  The  original  makers  of  these 
magnificent  cloths  are  said  to  have  come  to  these  parts  on  the 
invitation  of  the  RijA  of  Nigpur  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  from 
Paithan  on  the  Goditvari,  and  from  Burhinpur  on  the  Tipd.  They 
now  bear  the  name  of  Koshtfs,  Of  late  years,  the  competition  of 
English  piece-goods  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  cotton  have  dimin- 
ished the  price  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  cloth ;  but  the  export  trade 
from  this  town  to  N^igpur,  Poena,  and  Bombay  is  still  considerable,  its 
valne  amounting  in  1869  to  jf  5037.  Pauni  also  produces  brass-ware, 
but  Bhandira  is  the  most  important  seat  of  this  manufacture,  sending 
its  exports  to  Ndgpur,  Riipur,  and  Jabalpui  Qubbulpoie).  The  pot- 
stone-wares  consist  of  cups,  plates,  and  pipe-bowls,  made  chiefly  at 
Kanheri  and  Pendri.  Cotton,  dyes,  and  salt  from  Berar,  wheat  and 
rice  from  Riipur,  English  piece-goods  &om  Bombay  and  Mirzdpur, 
silk  &om  Burhinpur,  and  cattle  from  Seoni  and  Mandla  Districts, 
form  the  chief  imports.  The  direction  of  the  trade  is  chiefly — to  and 
from  Nigpui  and  Riipur  by  the  Great  Elastem  Road,  which  enters  the 
District  on  the  west,  and,  passing  through  Bhandiia,  crosses  the  river 
High  by  a  substantial  bridge  into  Riipur  District; — and  partly  by  a 
route  through  Palindir ;  to  and  from  Klmthi  (Kamptee)  by  the  Tumsir 
route ;  and  towards  Mandla  by  Hatta  and  Kimtha.  In  1877  there  were 
58  miles  of  made  roads.  Small  country  carts  and  pack-bullocks  supply 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  existing  trafSc.  The  rocky  harriers  in 
the  bed  of  the  Wiinganga  at  Chichgion,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Bigh 
at  Satoni,  limit  the  water  communication  during  the  rains  to  the 
interior  of  the  District  The  boats  employed  on  these  rivers  consist 
of  large  logs  of  teak  scooped  out  and  lashed  together. 

Administration. — In  1854,  Bhandira  was  formed  into  a  separate 
District  of  the  British  Government  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is 
administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  assistants  e.adtaMiddrs. 
Revenue  in  1868-69— Land  revenue,  £4°i&94 ',  stamps,  ^£'3775; 
excise,  ^£5592  ;  assessed  taxes,  ;£so5i ;  and  forests,  ^3553-  The 
settlement  of  land  revenue  for  the  District  was  concluded  in  1867, 
and  the  low  rate  at  which  it  was  fixed  has  greatly  encouraged  cultiva- 
tion.   The  payment  is  made  by  two  instalments,  in  April  and  January. 
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In  1876-77,  the  total  revenue  amouDted  to  £,^T,%i(>,  of  which  the  land 
revenue  yielded  ^^40,681.  Under  the  Karhatti  reign,  there  were  no 
established  courts  of  law,  but  the  p^ds  administered  justice  according 
to  their  own  idea  of  what  was  right.  Id  succession  cases,  the  nationality 
determined  the  law  to  be  followed.  Suits  exceeding  _;^iod  in  value, 
however,  generally  came  before  the  Riji.  Both  plahitiff  and  defendant 
paid  to  the  Govemment  a  fee  of  one-fourth.  Among  the  lower  classes 
the  heads  of  castes,  styled  setyds,  and  on  appeal  an  assembly  of 
AT^^,  decided  civil  cases.  The  plaintiff  provided  victualsand  tobacco, 
or  if  a  Gond,  liquor,  for  the  court ;  and  an  image  of  Mahideva  set 
upon  a  platform  gave  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  to  any  statement  there 
made.  Thieves  and  burglars  were  punished  by  confiscation  of  goods, 
imprisonoieDt  in  irons,  or  detention  in  the  stocks.  Second  offences 
incurred  mudlation  of  hands,  nose,  and  fingers.  Women  who  mur- 
dered their  husbands  generally  had  their  noses  mutilated.  In  1876-77, 
the  total  cost  of  District  officials  and  police  of  all  kinds  amounted  to 
^£11,236.  Number  of  civil  and  revenue  judges  of  all  sorts  within  the 
District,  7 — magistrates,  7  ;  maximum  distance  of  any  village  from  the 
nearest  court,  56 — average  distance,  30  miles ;  number  of  police,  423, 
costing  j£'s698,  being  i  policeman  to  about  every  9  square  miles  and 
to  1338  inhabitants.  In  1876,  the  daily  average  number  of  convicts 
in  jail  was  65'53,  of  whom  7  were  females.  The  total  cost  of  the 
jails  in  that  year  was  ^675.  Unpolished  as  they  are,  the  inhabitants 
c^  Bhand^  have  shown  themselves  more  than  usually  sensible  of 
the  value  of  educadon.  Twenty-eight  private  schools  in  the  large  towns 
and  ay  in  the  villages  supplied  instruction,the  teachers  being  Srdhmans 
or  Vidiirs,  the  illegitimate  descendants  of  Brihmans,  either  in  the 
Persian  or  the  Marhattl  language.  In  some  cases,  these  old  town  and 
village  schools  served  as  foundations  for  the  existing  institutions  on 
the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  education.  In  1876,  the 
Government  or  aided  schools  under  Government  inspection,  all  of 
whidi  have  b^n  established  since  1864,  numbered  57,  attended  by 
3319  pupils. 

AtaliaU  Aspects. — In  1871,  the  rainfall  at  the  civil  station  was  55*97 
inches;  in  1S76,  it  amounted  only  to  381 5  inches.  In  the  latter  year 
the  temperature  in  the  shade  was  thus  recorded : — May,  highest  reading 
100*  F.,  lowest  73°  F. ;  July,  highest  reading  98°  F.,  lowest  72°  F, ;  Decem- 
ber, Idlest  reading  8g°  F.,  lowest  49°  F.  The  most  deadly  disease  is 
fever,  which  prevails  throughout  the  year,  but  proves  most  fatal  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November.  Nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  must  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Bowel  complaints 
carry  off  large  numbers,  and  small-pox,  owing  to  the  little  progress  as 
yet  made  by  vaccination,  commits  great  ravages,  more  especially 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.     In  1876,  the  death-rate 
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from  all  causes  was  37*17  per  100a  of  the  popuUlton]  for  the  previous 
five  years  it  had  only  averaged  17*0^  Two  charitable  dispensaries  at 
Bhandira  and  K^mttia  afforded  medical  lelief  in  1876  to  6805  in-door 
and  out-door  patients, 

BhamdAra. — TahHl  in  the  District  of  the  same  name,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, lying  between  lo*  38'  30"  and  21°  a8'  15"  n.  lat,  and  between 
79°  3i'4S"and  79°  57'  15"  e.  long.;  pop.  (1872),  148,089;  area,  786 
square  miles,  of  which  396  were  cultivated  and  147  letuined  as  culti- 
vable; land  revenue,  ;^i 5,045;  total  revenue,  ;^i5,762  ;  rent  paid  by 
cultivators,  ;^3  0,345. 

Bhandira. — Headquarters  of  the  District  of  the  same  name.  Central 
Provinces.  LaL  21*  9'  22"  n.,  long.  79'  41'  43"  e.  ;  pop.  (1877), 
11,433,  mostly  Dhers,  Koshtis,  and  Kisirs,  with  a  few  Muhammadans 
and  Brdhmans.  Situated  on  the  Wdinganga  river,  close  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Road,  the  town  does  a  good  trade  in  the  hardware  it  manufac- 
tures, and  in  cotton  cloth.  Built  entirely  on  red  gravel,  it  is  dry  and 
healthy,  but  depends  for  its  vater  on  wells  and  tanks  outside.  Bhandira 
has  a  District  court,  post  office.  Government  dispensary,  jail,  police 
headquarters,  travellers'  bungalow,  assistant  engineer's  office,  public 
library,  and  Government  tU&  school;  also  a  girls'  school,  and  two 
indigenous  schools  for  Marhattl,  and  for  Persian  and  Urdu, 

Hhandaria. — One  of  the  petty  Sutes  of  Undsarviyi  in  KithiJw^, 
Bombay,  consisting  of  one  village,  with  four  independent  tribute- 
payers.  Estimated  revenue  in  1876,  ^480;  a  tribute  of  ;^3i  is  paid 
to  the  Gdekwir. 

Bhtoder. — ^Ancient  town  in  Jhinsi  District,  North-Westem  Provinces. 
Lat  a5°  43'  30"  v.,  long.  78*  47'  55"  e.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pahiij  nver,  distant  24  miles  from  Jhiinsl  Area,  209  acres;  pop. 
(187a),  5929  souls,  comprising  5141  Hindus  and  788  Musalmkns. 
Stands  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  rocky  scenery,  and  spreads  over 
the  side  of  a  hill  into  the  plain  beneath.  West  of  the  town,  a  large 
lake-like  tank  has  been  formed  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  bed  of  a 
stream  flowing  into  the  Pahiij.  On  the  hill  above,  remains  of  tanks, 
wells,  and  temples,  apparently  mark  the  ancient  site  of  a  Buddhist 
monastery ;  carved  granite  stones  of  like  origin  do  service  in  the 
town  as  door-steps  or  pillars.  The  principal  mosque,  built  during 
the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  consists  in  large  part  of  Buddhist  columns. 
Trade  and  population  declining  under  pressure  of  cholera  and  famine, 
which  have  caused  emigration  to  more  favoured  tracts.  The  town 
contains  many  ruined  or  vacant  houses.  Manufacture  of  kharua  doth, 
exported  to  Mau  (Mhow),  Gwalior,  and  Kilpi ;  also  of  white  blankets. 
Police  station,  post  office,  school,  grain  market,  considerable  bdsdr, 
sardi,  dispensary.  Berauli,  3  miles  south-east,  has  a  perfect  temple  of 
ancient  date  still  unmutilated. 
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Bbandwwar. — Hill  in  Haz^'bigh  District,  Bengal ;  a  bare  rock 
shooting  up  abruptly  from  a  wild,  uninhabited  tract  to  an  elevation  of 
1759  feet  above  sea  level.  The  hill  is  very  difficult  of  ascent,  and  is 
crowned  by  a  perpendicular  rock  20  feet  in  height.  There  are  several 
smaller  peaked  hills  of  the  same  character  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bhindnp^ — Seaport  in  Tanna  District,  Bombay.  Lat  19*  8'  45" 
K,,  long.  7a°  59'  15"  E. ;  average  annual  value  of  trade  for  five  years 
ending  1873-74 — exports,  ^£286;  imports,  ^230. 

BhAngAi — Trading  village  in  Faiidpur  District,  Bengal ;  situated 
on  the  Kumir  river.  Chief  imports — rice,  paddy,  salt,  mustard,  and 
piece^oods;  principal  exports — jute,  molasses,  and  sugar.  Lat,  33* 
33'  35"  K.,  long.  90°  i'  20"  E, ;  estimated  population  in  1870,  1000, 

BtumgarMt — ^village  in  the  District  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganis, 
Bengal;  situated  on  the  Bh^gar  Canal.  Lat  23*  31' N.,  long.  88* 
39'  K.  Large  market  frequented  by  boatmen,  and  the  scene  of  an 
annual  Muhammadan  fair. 

'*hft"gTlft — Town  in  Bahriich  District,  Oudh ;  20  miles  north-east 
of  Bahrdich,  and  7  north-west  of  Bhinga.  Prettily  situated  in  the  rich 
dcdb  between  the  Ripti  and  Bhakla  rivers,  in  the  midst  of  mango 
groves.  Pop.  (1869),  3149  Hindus,  and  605  Muhammadans — total, 
3754.     Government  school. 

Bhangoda. — One  of  the  muttds  of  the  Bissemkatak  Estate,  Vizaga- 
patam  District,  Madras ;  consisting  of  33  villages,  inhabited  by  Khonds. 
Formerly  proscribed  by  the  officers  of  the  Meriah  Agency  as  addicted 
to  human  sacrifice. — Sa  Bissemkatak. 

Bhait-glbt  {£Aan-gom). — Revenue  circle  in  Thayet  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  34  square  miles,  of  which  16  are  un- 
culttvablej  pop.  (1876),  3716,  all  Burmese.  Chief  products — rice, 
<y<j>mttmj  cotton,  maize,  plantains,  chillies,  cutch,  and  silk.  Bhan- 
gdii  was  transferred  from  Kama  township  to  Thayet  in  1859.  Gross 
revenue  (1876-77),  £^^Ar 

Bhan-law. — Revenue  circle  in  Mergui  District,  Tenasserim,  British 
Buitna.  It  occupies  the  valley  of  the  river  Tenasserim  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Little  Tenasserim.  Land  revenue  (1876-77),  ^^152  ; 
capitation  tax,  ^^135  ;  pop.  (1876),  1997. 

Bhan-OQng. — Revenue  circle  in  Toung-ngd  District,  Tenasserim, 
Kitish  Burma;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tsittoung  river.  Pop.  (1876), 
4135,  principally  Toungya  cultivators  or  gardeners.  To  the  north  is 
Xhe  TsQoung  Lake,  which  is  5  feet  deep  in  dry  weather,  and  8  feet  in 
the  rains.     Chief  crop,  rice.     Gross  revenue  (1876-77),  jQ^iz- 

Ulinpora. — Town  in  Indore  State,  Central  India ;  situated  on  the 
Rewa,  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills  (lat  24*  30'  45"  n.,  long.  75'  47' 
30"  E.)  on  the  route  from  Neemuch  (Nfmach)  to  Kotah,  60  miles  east 
of  former,  60  miles  south  of  latter;  elevation  above  sea,  1344  feet; 
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estimated  pop.  20,000.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  waU,  and  has  an 
unfinished  stone  fort  and  fine  palace 

BhtLnrer.  —  Hill  range  in  Jubbulpore  (Jabalpur)  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  23*  9'  and  24°  17'  N.  lat,  and  between  79*  25' 
and  So°  46'  E.  long,,  and  forming  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  Vjndhya 
hill  system.  Starting  opposite  Sankalghdt,  on  the  Neibudda  (Narbadd) 
in  Narsinghpur  District,  it  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  120 
miles  j  its  last  secrion  bounding  the  Maihd  valley.  Highest  peak, 
Kalumbe  or  KaJumar,  2544  feet  above  sea  level. 

BharAwAn.— Town  in  Hardoi  District,  Oudh ;  14  miles  north-east 
of  SandCla.  Pop^  (1S69),  3193,  chiefly  Br^mans,  living  in  684  houses. 
Village  school 

Bharer)d&.— One  of  the  petty  States  of  Jhaliwdr,  in  Kithidw^, 
Bombay ;  consisting  of  i  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers. 
Estimated  revenue  in  1876,  £,i^(>;  a  tribute  of  ^£9  is  payable  to  the 
British  Government 

Bh&rgavl — River  in  Puri  District,  Bengal ;  a  branch  of  the  Koya- 
KHAi,  one  of  the  distributaries  of  the  Mahanadi.  I-caving  the 
Koyikhdi  near  Sadiipui  village,  it  fiows  in  a  southerly  direcdon  undl  it 
reaches  a  point  6  or  7  miles  from  the  coast,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  west,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Chilka  Lake.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  the  rains,  when,  like  the  other  rivers  of  Orissa,  it  frequently 
overflows  its  banks,  flooding  a  large  portion  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Bhartlma. — Central  tafuU  of  EtAwah  District,  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces ;  comprising  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  including  part  of  the  Doib  uplands,  the  Jumna  valley,  and 
the  wild  ravine-clad  region  along  the  banks  of  the  Chambal  and  the 
Kudri  nadi.  Intersected  by  Etiwah  Branch  Canal  and  East  Indian 
Railway.  Area,  416  square  miles,  of  which  212  are  cultivated;  popt 
{1872),  r48,922  ;  land  revenue,  ^£27,813;  total  revenue,  ;^I9,473; 
rental  paid  by  cultivators,  £,>,^,^^^ ;  incidence  of  Government  revenue 
per  acre,  zs.  o^d. 

Bhartpur  {Bharatpur). — State  in  RijputSna,  under  the  political 
superintendence  of  the  Rijputina  Agency  and  the  Government  of 
India ;  lying  between  36°  43'  and  37'  50'  N.  lat,  and  between  76'  53' 
and  77*  48'  E.  lor^.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Distria 
of  Gurg^n ;  on  the  east  by  Muttra  and  Agra ;  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  Dholpur,  Karauli  (Kerowlee),  and  Jaipur  (Jeypore) ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Alwar  (Ulwur).  It  is  about  77  miles  in  lengdi  from  north  to  south, 
and  50  miles  in  breadth ;  area,  1974  square  miles.  The  northern  part 
of  the  territory  appears  to  be  considerably  depressed,  so  as  to  form  an 
extensive,  irregular,  and  shallow  basin  receiving  torrents  from  Alwar 
(Ulwur),  terminating  in  the  jhlh  or  small  lakes  of  Dig  (Deeg)  and  its 
vicinity.    The  rivers  flowing  through  the  State  are  the  Utanghan,  the 
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Gambhir,  the  Kakand,  and  the  RupareL  The  population  of  the  State 
was  estimated  in  1875  at  743,710,  or  37674  per  square  mile ;  of  these 
630,343  are  Hindus,  and  113,445  Muhammadans.  The  principal  castes 
are  Jits,  Gujars,  BrShmans,  Banias,  and  Meos.  The  country  is  popularly 
known  as  Brij,  or  the  land  of  Krishna,  and  the  language,  Brij-basha,  Is 
a  village  patois.  Bhartpur  is  the  only  Jit  principality  of  any  magnitude 
in  India,  and  perhaps  the  only  State  in  which  a  great  proportion 
of  the  people  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  nobles  and  princes.  The 
chief  towns  are  Bhartpur,  Dig,  Kiman,  Khambar,  Rijpas.  The 
town  of  Dtg  is  noted  for  the  banwans  or  palaces  built  by  Surij, 
which  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  elegance  of  design  and  perfection 
of  workmanship.  The  fort,  built  by  Budan  Sinh,  has  been  more  than 
once  besieged  and  taken ;  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  another  fortress, 
apparently  of  older  date.  The  town  of  Kdman,  on  the  north-east  frontier, 
originally  belonged  to  J^pur,  and  vas  greatly  enlarged  by  Rijd  Kdm 
Sen,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  contains  many  niins,  among  which 
is  a  curious  temple,  with  84  pillars,  on  which  the  (igure  of  Buddha  is 
caived.  KAman  is  considered  sacred,  Krishna  having  resided  there. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  ceded  to  Mahiriji  Ranjit  Sinh  by  General 
Perron  in  1783.  The  town  of  Khambar  is  on  the  high  road  to  Dfg, 
9  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  It  was  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century  by  the  chief  of  Jiipur,  and  is  a  small  city  situated 
in  a  plain,  and  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  ditch.  It  has  a  large 
palace  built  by  Budan  Sinh,  which,  although  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, is  now  infested  by  bats,  and  never  used  as  a  place  of  residence. 
Riipas  was  founded  by  Rilp  Sinh,  a  descendant  of  the  Rijis  of  Chittor- 
garh,  who  became  a  Muhammadan,  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  He  built  a  palace  in  the  Mughal  style  of 
architecture,  with  a  large  tank  attached,  both  of  which  are  still  in 
existence.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  three  colossal  Pandaon  images  of 
Baldeoji,  his  wife,  and  Yudisthara;  two  enormous  monolith  columns  or 
obelisks,  the  inscriptions  on  which  are  nearly  defaced;  and  another 
colossal  image,  supposed  to  represent  a  Buddhist  or  Jain  divini^.  In 
addition  to  these  places  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice: — Weir, 
founded  by  Budan  Sinh  more  than  100  years  ago ;  Khanwi,  founded 
soon  afier  the  early  Muhammadan  conquests  by  Khin  Muhammad 
Pathin,  iamous  for  a  great  batde  fought  by  Bihar  with  Rini  Sanga  of 
UdiipuT  (Oodeypore)  in  1536,  when  the  supremacy  of  Upper  India 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  invaders.  Bayina  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  with  many  ruins.  Its  fort,  built  on  a  range  of 
bills,  was  once  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  in  India,  and 
the  bulwark  of  Jadun  dominion;  it  contains  a  high  pillar  of  stone,  the 
inscription  on  which  has  not  yet  been  deciphered.  It  was  held  by  the 
Jadun  Rdji  Bijii  Pil,  and  was  taken  (a.d.  1004)  by  Sayyid  Sdlar  Masdiid, 
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a  nephew  of  the  great  Moslem  conqueror,  Mahmdd  of  Ghami.  There 
are  numerous  graves  of  Muhammadan  fanatics,  who  perished  here  on 
the  occasion  known  as  'Abu  Khandar '  (or  more  correctly,  'Abu  Bair 
Kandahdri'),  a  name  having  reference  probably  either  to  the  great 
number  of  Afghins  who  fell  daring  the  siege,  or  to  the  name  and 
nationality  of  their  leader.  It  is  a  spot  of  great  sanctity  in  the  eyes 
of  Muhammadans,  who  declare  that  if  a  few  more  of  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  had  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  here,  the  place 
would  have  superseded  the  title  for  veneration  and  pilgrimage  held 
by  Mecca. 

History. — Probably  the  first  authentic  information  respecting  the 
remote  ancestors  of  the  present  possessor  of  Bhirtpur  is  to  be  found 
in  Ferishta,  who  states  that  in  1026  a  horde  of  Jits  molested  Mahmiid 
of  Ghaznt  on  his  return  from  Guzerat  (Gujarit),  and  were  nearly  exter- 
minated by  him.  In  1397,  Tamerlane,  marching  towards  Delhi,  fell  in 
with  and  massacred  a  horde  of  the  same  race,  who  were  even  then 
noted  freebooters.  In  r536,  the  army  of  Bibar  was  harassed  by  them  on 
bis  march  through  the  Punjab.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  Mughal 
empire,  the  turbulence  of  their  character  brought  upon  them  more 
than  once  the  imperial  wrath.  The  decline  of  the  Mughal  power, 
and  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  gave 
full  scc^  for  the  play  of  their  hardy  and  daring  character.  Under 
their  chief,  Chiirinam,  they  erected  petty  castles  in  the  villages,  the 
lands  of  which  they  cultivated  Chiirinam  was  dispossessed  by  his 
brother  Badan  Sinb,  who  was  installed  as  Riji  at  Dig.  Under  the 
son  of  Badan  Sinh,  Surij  Mall,  the  territory  of  the  rising  State  was 
considerably  extended.  He  was  in  favour  with  the  Kiji  of  Jiipur, 
and  held  the  forts  of  Dig  and  Khambar.  Bhartpur  is  first  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  great  strength  about  this  time  {1730).  In  1754,  Surij 
Mall  baffled  the  allied  forces  of  the  Wazlr,  Ghizf-ud-dfn,  the  Marhattds, 
and  the  RijA  of  Jiipur,  though  in  the  end  he  compounded  with 
them  by  the  payment  of  ^£70,000.  Six  years  later,  he  joined,  at  the 
head  of  30,000  men,  the  great  Marhatti  confederacy,  which,  under 
Seodasco  Bhio,  marched  to  Delhi  to  oppose  Ahmad  Shih  Durdni  in 
his  invasion  of  Hindustan;  but  the  incompetence  of  the  Marhatti 
leader  was  so  patent,  and  his  insolence  so  galling  to  Surdj  Mall,  that 
he  withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  and  thus  escaped  the  carnage  of  the 
defeat  at  Pinipat  It  was  during  the  confusion  resulting  from  this 
battle  that  Surij  Mall  obtained  possession  of  Agra,  by  bribing  the 
commander  of  the  garrison.  He  was  surprised  and  killed  in  1763, 
leaving  five  sons,  three  of  whom  administered  the  State  of  Bhartpur 
in  succession.  During  the  reign  of  the  third,  Nimal  Sinh,  the  fourth 
son,  Ranjft  Sinh,  rebelled,  and  called  to  his  aid  Najaf  Khin,  who  was 
nommally  the  commander-in<hief  of  the  army  of  Delhi,  but  in  reality 
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an  independent  potentate.  Najaf  Khdn  obtained  possession  of  Agra,  but 
being  called  away  into  Rohilkhand,  Ndmal  Sinh  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  On  Najaf  Khdn's 
return,  accompanied  by  Ranjlt  Sinh,  the  State  and  fortress  of  Bhurtpur 
were  taken;  but  all  the  territory  was  seized  by  Najaf  Khdn,  except  the 
fortress  of  Bhartpur,  held  by  Kanjit  Sinh,  and  land  valued  at  nine 
IdkMs  of  rupees,  which  was  restored  to  the  latter  on  the  intercession  of 
bis  mother.  On  Najaf  Khin's  death,  Sindhia  seized  all  the  country, 
including  Bhartpur;  but  again  RanjCt's  mother  interceded,  and  Sindhia 
restored  to  bim  i  r  fargands,  to  which  3  more  were  subsequently  added 
for  services  rendered  to  General  Fetron.  These  fourteen  parganiis 
DOW  form  the  State  of  Bhartpur.  Ranjft  Sinh  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  chieftains  of  Hindustan  to  connect  his  interests  with  those  of 
the  British  Government.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Marhatti 
war,  in  1803,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  by  the  British 
Govenunent,  as  a  consequence  of  which  Lord  Lake  was  joined  by 
a  Bhartpur  contingent  of  horse,  which  did  good  service  at  the  battle 
of  Lasw^  (Laswaree),  and  throughout  the  campaign  against  Sindhia. 
For  these  services  the  British  Government  transferred  to  Bhartpur 
5  Districts,  yielding  7  Idkhs  of  rupees.  But  when  war  broke  out 
with  Holkir,  the  lliji  of  Bhartpur  first  attempted  evasion  and  then 
refused  to  send  his  contingent ;  and  when  the  routed  troops  of  Holkir 
were  pursued  to  the  glacis  of  Dig,  a  destructive  artillery  fire  was 
opened  from  the  ramparts  on  the  British  troops.  Thereupon  Lord  Lake 
attacked  D^  and  carried  it  by  assault  Bhartpur  was  then  invested 
on  the  7tb  January  1805.  The  town  was  8  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  of  great  height  and  thickness,  protected  by 
nnmerous  bastions,  and  a  broad  and  deep  moat  filled  with  water. 
The  garrison  was  estimated  at  8000  men ;  and  the  artillery  at  hand  for 
onployment  in  breaching  bore  no  proportion  to  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  works.  Four  successive  assaults  were  repulsed;  and  finally  the 
British  army,  with  a  loss  of  388  killed  and  1894  wounded,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.  Though  victorious,  the  R&ii  was  evidently 
alarmed  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  ass^ants,  and  his  success  was  followed 
by  overtures  for  peace.  Ranjft  Sinh  surrendered  the  fort,  and  agreed 
to  expel  Holkir  from  his  territories.  By  this  treaty,  the  five  Districts 
conferred  on  him  in  r  803  were  resumed,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  20  Idkks  of  rupees  (say  ;^3oo,ooo),  seven  of  which  were 
sabsequently  remitted. 

Ranjit  Sinh  died  in  1805,  leaving  four  sons.  The  eldest,  Randhir 
Sinh,  ruled  for  eighteen  years;  the  second,  Baldeo  Sinh,  succeeded,  but 
only  ruled  eighteen  months.  Balwant  Sinh  was  now  the  rightful  heir; 
but  his  cousin,  DUrjan  Sil,  grandson  of  Ranjft  Sinh,  seized  the  fortress 
of  Bhartpur  and  imprisoned  the  heir  in  1836.    An  army  of  35,000  men, 
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well  provided  with  artillery,  led  by  Lord  Combermere,  marched  against 
Bhartpur.  Notwithstanding  the  large  force  of  artillery,  the  strength 
and  thickness  of  the  walls  offered  such  resistance  to  the  breaching 
batteries  that  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  mining.  The  mines 
were  commenced  on  December  33d,  and  sprung  on  the  17th  January 
following,  when  a  sufficient  breach  was  effected,  and  the  fortress 
carried  by  assault  on  the  18th.  Diirjan  S^l  was  made  prisoner; 
Balwant  Sinh,  then  an  infant,  was  placed  in  power,  his  mother  acting 
as  regent,  and  a  political  agent  superintending  affairs.  In  1835,  Bal- 
want Sinh  was  put  in  charge  of  the  administration,  and  died  in  1853, 
being  succeeded  by  his  only  son  the  present  Mihirdji,  Jaswant  Sinh, 
who  was  bom  in  1850.  The  Riji's  title  is  Brijindir  Sawii.  During 
his  minority  the  administration  was  carried  on  by  a  polidcal  agent  and 
council  of  seven  SardArs.  The  government  was  made  over  to  him 
when  he  attuned  the  age  of  twenty. 

Administration. — The  revenue  of  the  State  in  1874  was  about  ^^3  30,000. 
No  tribute  is  paid,  nor  any  contributions  to  local  contingents.  A  mint 
is  kept  up,  at  which  both  silver  and  copper  are  coined.  There  is  a 
central  school  at  the  capital,  where  English,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and 
Arabic  are  taught  There  are  also  11  tah^i  and  181  htdkabandi 
(indigenous)  schools,  which  teach  the  rudiments  of  Urdu  and  Hindu 
The  number  of  dispensaries  is  13,  besides  a  large  hospital  at  the 
capital,  all  supervised  by  the  Agency  Surgeon.  There  is  a  central 
jail  at  Bhartpur,  and  two  smaller  ones.  A  telegraph  office  and  post 
office  exist  in  the  capital.  The  latter  building  is  close  to  the  Kijput^na 
State  Railway  Station,  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  This  line, 
connecting  Agra  with  Jiipur  (Jeypore),  Ajmere,  etc,  is  constructed  on 
the  metre  gauge  system,  and  passes  through  the  State  from  Ikran  in  the 
east  to  Kherli  in  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  The  total 
military  strength  of  the  State  amounts  to  10,210  men  of  all  arms,  of 
whom  1460  are  cavalry,  8500  infantry,  and  250  artillery.  There  are 
38  cannon,  unserviceable  as  field  guns,  but  sufficient  for  purposes  of 
ceremony. 

Bhartpur  (Bharatpur).  —  Chief  town  and  fortress  of  Bhartpur 
State,  Central  India;  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Agra  and 
Ajmere,  and  on  the  Rijputina  State  Railway,  35  miles  from  Agra  and  ira 
from  Jiipur  Qeypore).  Lat  17*  rj'  s'n.,  long.  77*  32'  ao"  e.  Height 
above  sea  level,  577  feet ;  pop.  (1877),  61,448.  The  forts  and  ramparts 
as  they  now  stand  were  constructed  in  1733  by  Budan  Sinh,  The 
town  is  named  after  Bharat,  a  legendary  character  of  great  feme  in 
Hindu  mythology,  and  is  considered  to  be  under  the  tutelary  influence 
of  Krishna,  who  is  worshipped  here  under  the  name  of  BihirL  The 
fortress  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  State ;  an 
account  of  the  sieges  by  Lord  Lake  in  1805,  and  Lord  Combermere  in 
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1827,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Bhaatpur  Statb  {jiiit  sufra). 
The  town  contains  a  large  ho^ital,  a  central  jail,  and  a  tel^rapb  and 
post  office; 

Bhirtdpnra.— Petty  State  in  the  Deputy  Bhfl  (Bheel)  Agency,  in 
Central  India.  The  chief|  who  is  styled  BhunufE,  and  named  Udii 
Sinh,  holds  3  villages,  for  which  he  pays  £33  annually  to  the  Dhar 
State ;  besides  the  village  of  Kankuripura,  in  Mandii,  which  he  hol^s 
in  perpetuity,  paying  j£4  per  annnm 

"BbAtgitOa. — Chiefship  in  Bilispur  District,  Central  Provinces ;  south 
of  the  MahinadL  Lat  31*  39'  30"  n.,  lon^  83°  51'  b.;  pop  (1870), 
7904,  living  in  39  villages;  area,  6a  square  miles,  of  which  about  17 
are  cultivated  and  about  19  cultivable.  The  Maminddr  is  a  Bijij  by 
caste. 

'BbiAg&OB. — One  of  the  chief  towns  of  NepfU,  and  the  &Tourite 
residence  ot  the  Brtthmana  of  the  countiy.  Lat  37*  37'  n.,  lon^  85* 
22'  E.     Well  kept,  and  has  some  fine  buildings. 

Hh&tt — The  name  given  by  the  Mnhanunadan  historians  to  the 
coast-strip  of  the  Sundarbans  from  Hijili  to  the  Megfani.  Lat  20*  30' 
to  22*  30'  N.,  long.  88°  to  91*  14'  K.  The  name  means  '  lowlands  over- 
flowed by  the  tide,'  and  is  still  applied  to  the  Sundarban  tracts  of  Jessor 
and  Bdkarganj  Districts,  Bengal 

BlUL'tfbAri. — One  of  theWESTxxK  DwAXSof  Bhut^  Areaini87e, 
149  square  miles ;  number  of  '  enclosures,'  458 ;  number  of  houses, 
824;  pop.  (1870),  5S74,  of  whom  3068  were  males  and  2806  females; 
average  density  of  population,  39  per  square  mile ;  number  of  houses 
per  square  mile,  5*53;  persons  per  'enclosure,'  la'Sa;  persons  per 
house,  7-13.  Of  the  total  area  of  95,135  acres,  85,868  are  uncultivated 
and  9357  cultivated. 

Bfa&tlpiir. — TaAHl  or  Subdivision  in  Faizib^  (Fyzabad)  District, 
Ondb.  Pop  (1869),  307,696  Hindus,  31,543  Muhammadans  and  others 
— total,  329,239;  area  (1S69),  53a  square  miles,  or  340,503  acres — 
193,896  cultivated,  63,837  cultivable  but  not  under  dllage;  land  revenue 
(r868-69),  jf  39,246;  average  assessment  on  total  area,  la  8|d.  per 
acre — on  assessed  area,  3S.  3^  per  acre — on  cultivated  area,  3s.  o^ 
per  acre. 

tWnitlriLl — Seaport  in  North  Kanara  District,  Bombay.  Lat  13°  59' 
K.,  long.  74*  34'  40"  E.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream  that  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  about  64  miles  south-east  of 
Karwar.  Pop  (1873),  5346,  the  majority  of  whom  are  MusalmAng. 
There  are  a  small  and  3  large  mosques,  and  the  Musalmitn  population 
has  tRe  special  name  Nawiyat,  said  to  mean  '  newly  arrived,'  owing  to 
their  being  Sunni  Persians,  driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad 
by  die  persecution  of  thdr  Shii  brethren  about  500  or  600  years  ago. 
Many  of  these  Nawiyats  are  wealthy  traders,  and  visit  different  parts  of 
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the  country  for  trading  purposes,  kaving  their  lamilies  at  BhatkaL 
There  is  a  post  office. 

From  the  14th  to  the  i6th  century,  under  the  names  of  Baticala 
(Jordanus,  1331),  Battecala  (Barbosa,  1510),  and  Baticala  (De  Bairos), 
Bhatlutl  was  a  flourishing  centre  of  trade,  wheie  merchants  from  Oimiu 
and  Goa  came  to  load  sugar  and  rice.  In  1505,  the  Portuguese  estab- 
lished a  &ctory  at  Batticolo,  but  a  few  years  later  the  capture  of  Goa 
(151 1)  deprived  the  place  of  its  importance;  Two  attempts  were  made 
by  the  British  to  establish  an  agency  at  Bhatkal — the  first  in  1638  by  a 
country  association,  the  second  in  1668  by  the  regular  company,  but 
both  failed.  According  to  Captain  Hamilton  {1690-1730),  the  remains 
of  a  large  city  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the  i  Sth  centuiy. 
Average  annual  value  of  sea-borne  trade  for  five  years  ending  1873-74 
—exports,  ^4270;  imports,  ^^6197. 

Bh&tknli — Town  in  Amiiori  District,  Berar ;  10  miles  from  Amiioti 
towa     Pop  (1867),  2133. 

Bhatnail. — Town  and  fort  in  the  north  of  Bfkaner  (Bickaneer) 
State,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Goghar  river,  now  dried  up.  Lat.  19*  34' 
5S"  v.,  long,  74*  2o'  4S"  E.  Captain  Powlett,  in  his  GaietUer  of  the 
Bickaneer  State,  says :  '  The  Bhatnair  fort  has  attained  historical  cele- 
brity from  its  position  on  the  direct  route  of  invasion  from  Central 
Asia  to  India.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Oliver,  late  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Sfrsa,  that  Bhatnair,  Abor,  Bbatindi,  and  Sfrsa,  situated  at  the  angles 
of  a  nearly  square  figure  with  a  side  about  50  miles  long,  each  had 
a  fort  on  the  same  plan  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  thus 
formed  a  "  quadrilateral "  in  the  path  of  any  invader  from  the  north- 
west' The  TMiJi  Hind  speaks  of  Bhatnair  having  bem  taken  by 
Mahmdd  of  Ghaznt  in  1001;  and  Tod  says  that  it  was  attacked 
by  Hmdr.  It  seems  probaUe  that  Timdr  left  a  Tartar  Cbagitxi 
noble  in  charge,  who  was  expelled  by  Bhatris  from  Mirot  and 
Phulra;  but  whether  the  place  took  its  name  originally  from  them, 
or  from  one  Riji  Bharat,  is  much  disputed  General  Cimningham 
states  that  Bhatnair  was  taken  by  Khetsi  Kondhalat  in  1537  a.d. 
from  Sada  Chiyal  Rijput,  of  which  clan  no  mention  is  made  by 
Tod.  In  1549  A.D.,  Mirzi  Kamran,  brother  of  HilmAynn,  took  the 
fort  by  assault,  on  which  occasion  Khetsi,  with  5000  Rijputs,  was  slain, 
although  Kamran  was  subsequently  defeated  l^  Rio  Jetsa  of  Bikaner 
(Bickaneer).  Fiioz  Chiyal  had  meanwhile  recovered  the  fort,  and  the 
Rio  therefore  sent  his  son,  Thikur  Si,  to  retake  it  This  was  done 
by  surprise  and  sudden  assault  In  Samvat  1816  or  1817,  the  fort  was 
taken  by  Hassan  Muhammad,  a  Bhatti  leader,  but  was  again  retaken. 
In  Samvat  1861,  it  was  beleaguered  by  a  Bfkaner  (Bickaneer)  force; 
and  after  a  close  investment  and  siege,  lasting  more  than  five  months, 
the  place  was  taken.     In  1800  a.d.,  it  was  attacked  by  Uie  adventurer 
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George  Thomas,  to  whom  it  capitulated  after  the  ramparts  had  been 
breached.  He  did  not  hold  it  long,  howevo',  and  it  eventually  reverted 
to  the  State  of  Bflcaoer. 

BhAtpnr. — ^Village  in  Hardoi  District,  Oudh ;  on  the  right  bank 
or  the  Gumti,  ao  miles  east-north-«ast  of  Sandfly  and  6  south  of  Biii. 
Fopi  (1869),  3504,  chiefly  of  the  Biis  caste. 

BhattiAlUL — Tract  of  country  in  the  Punjab,  now  forming  part  of 
HissARand  Sirsa  Districts.  Derived  its  name  from  the  Bhattis,  a  wild 
Rijput  dan,  who  held  the  country  lying  between  Hatiina,  Bickaneer,  and 
Bah^walpur.  Skirts  the  borders  of  the  great  sandy  desert,  and  at  pre- 
sent contains  a  small  and  scattered  population ;  but  numerous  ruins  of 
towns,  villages,  and  wells  prove  that  the  tract  once  supported  a  thriving 
people.  The  Ghaggar,  now  checked  in  its  course  by  ill-constructed 
irrigation  dams,  fonneily  watered  these  sandy  flats,  and  finally  joined 
the  Sutlej  near  Bahiwalpur.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  tract, 
then  utterly  deserted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bhattis,  a  band  of 
pastcnal  nomads  and  robbers,  who  planted  a  few  fortified  villages  in  the 
midst  of  the  waste,  as  places  of  refuge  on  the  approach  of  danger.  In 
1 795,  Geoi^  Thomas,  the  adventurer  of  Hariioa,  extended  his  influence 
over  the  Bhatti  chie&,  who  paid  hun  at  least  a  nominal  allegiance. 
After  the  victories  of  Lord  Lake  in  1805,  Bhattiina  passed  with  the  rest 
(tf  the  Delhi  territory  under  British  rule  ;  but  no  practical  steps  were  taken 
losecore  this  outlying  possession  until  r8ia  A  military  force  was  then 
despatched  against  two  Bhatti  chieftains,  Bahidur  Khdn  and  Zabta 
Khin,  who  had  proclaimed  their  independence.  Bahidui  KMn  was 
overpowered  and  expelled  the  country ;  but  Zabta  Khdn  swore  fealty 
to  the  British  Government,  and  secured  possession  of  his  territory 
for  the  time.  In  1818,  however,  he  connived  at  certain  attacks  made 
against  Fatehabad  within  British  limits  \  and  a  second  force  was  sent 
to  expel  him  and  confiscate  his  estates^  After  protracted  boundary 
disputes  with  the  Sikh  States,  a  District  of  Bbattiilna  was  formed  in 
'835 ;  but  it  was  afterwards  divided  between  Sirsa  and  Hissar, 
under  which  headings  further  iniisnnation  will  be  found.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  mostly  the  descendants  of  colonists  from 
the  Sikh  States,  who  settled  in  Bhatd^a  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

BhitnrUL — Village  and  police  station  in  Bardwin  District,  Bengal 
Lat  23°  afi'  N.,  long.  88*  ao'  t 

BluKUlAgW  {BhAoanagar). — Native  State  within  the  Bridsh  Agency 
of  Kdthiiw^,  in  the  Province  of  Guierat  (Gujardt),  Bombay,  lying 
between  30*56'  30"  and  za°  r6'  30"  n.  tat,  and  between  71*  16'  and  73* 
30'  4 j"  B.  long ;  area,  3784  square  m3es  ;  estimated  population  in  1875, 
403,754,  distributed  among  543  villages,  and  consisting  chiefiy  of  Hindus 
of  the  Vaishnav,  Sumast,  and  Jain  sects,  and  Muhammadans;  gross 
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revenue,  ;£s73,ii9.  Over  about  one-half  the  area  the  soil  is  the  «■!»»■  or 
black  cotton  earth,  the  remainder  is  light  and  sandy.  Water  is  obtained 
from  wells  and  lireis.  The  climate  on  the  sea-coast  is  good,  but  inland 
it  is  hot  and  dry.  The  most  common  disease  is  fever.  Products,  grain 
and  cotton ;  manufactures,  oil  and  cloth.  The  quantity  of  cotton  pro- 
duced is  very  considerable,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
of  the  Stat&  The  State  does  not  levy  transit  dues.  A  road  has  been 
constructed  from  Bhaunagar  to  Vaitej  and  Gogo,  and  another  from 
Dhaniki  to  HaaL 

The  Thikur  Sihib  of  Bhaunagar,  named  Takht  Siohji,  was  bom  about 
1858.  He  is  a  Gohel  RtLjput,  and  was  educated  at  the  R&jkumir 
College  at  Rijkot  During  his  minority,  the  administration  has  been 
conducted  by  joint  administrators — one  a  British  ofiicer,  the  other  the 
old  Minister  of  the  State.    The  Tluikur  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  1 1  guns. 

The  tribe  of  Gohel  Rijputs  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country 
about  the  year  1300  a.d.  under  their  chief  Sejek,  from  whose  three  sons 
Rinojt,  Sarunji,  and  Shihj{,  are  descended  respectively  the  chiefs  of 
Bhaunagar,  Lidii,  and  Pilitina.  The  Wala  State  also  is  an  of&hoot 
from  Bhaunagar.  The  town  of  Bhaunagar  was  founded  in  1743  by 
Bhau  Sinh,  grandfather  of  Wakat  Sinh,  who  succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy 
in  1772.  Bhau  Sinh,  his  son,  Riwal  AkanLjl,  and  his  grandson  Wakat 
Sinh,  took  great  pains  to  improve  the  trade  of  their  country,  and  to 
destroy  the  pirates  who  infested  the  neighbouring  seasi  A  very  intimate 
connection  was  thus  formed  between  Bhaunagar  and  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment In  1759,  the  British  Government  acquired  a  right  to  a  fourth 
share  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Bhaunagar  from  the  Sidi  of  Surat,  to 
whom  it  had  tieen  granted  by  Bhau  Sinh  as  the  price  of  protection  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Nawib  of  Cambay.  In  177 1,  Rdwal  Akariji  assisted 
the  Bombay  Government  in  reducing  Tarraja  and  Mowa,  which  were 
occupied  by  piratical  Kiilis.  After  the  conquest  of  Tarraja,  the  fort 
was  offered  to  Akarijf  by  the  Bombay  Government,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  it  was  in  consequence  made  over  to  the  Nawib  of 
Cambay.  Wakat  Sinh,  however,  after  his  accession,  dispossessed  the 
Nawib  of  the  fort,  which,  under  an  engagement  arranged  by  the  British 
Government  in  1773,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  on  paying  a  sum  of 
;^7Soo.  The  boundaries  of  the  Bhaunagar  State  were  largely  in- 
creased by  various  other  acquisitions  made  by  Wakat  Sinh  previous  to 
the  settlement  of  Eithiiwdr. 

When  Guzemt  (Gujardt)  and  Eithiiwdr  wov  divided  between  the 
Feshwi  and  the  Giekwdr,  the  western  and  larger  portion  of  the  Thikut^ 
possessions  were  included  in  the  Gickw^s  share,  and  the  eastern  and 
smaller  portion,  including  Bhaunagar  and  the  original  estates  of  the  family 
in  Sfhor  (Sehore),  fell  to  the  Peshw^  and  formed  part  of  the  Districts  of 
Dhandhuka  and  Gogo,  vriiich  the  Peshwit  ceded  to  the  British  GovenuneDt 
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nnder  the  treaty  of  Basseia  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  EithiiU 
wir,  therefore,  part  of  the  Bhaunagai  possesdcms  had  atreadr  become 
British  temtoiy,  while  part  remaioed  under  the  GiekwfCr.  The  revenue 
demanded  from  die  British  portion  was  ;£ii65,  and  that  parid}le  to  the 
Gtfekwdr  was  fixed  at  ;f  74501  But  as  it  was  expedient  to  consolidate 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  Govenmient  the  various  claims  over  Bhau- 
nagar,  an  agreement  was  made,  with  the  Thikur's  consent,  for  the 
transfer  of  the  G^kwdr's  revenue  in  Bhaunagar  to  the  British  Govem- 
moit,  which  was  accordingly  included  in  th^  cessions  made  in  1807  by 
the  Gdekwirforthe  support  of  a  contingent  force;  In  1839,  the  British 
Government  suppressed  the  mint  at  Bhaunagar,  where  copper  money 
had  been  previously  coined.  As  compensation  for  this,  a  sum  of  £,3^0 
a  year  was  granted  to  the  Thjkur.  A  further  sum  of  ^£400  was  (^ven 
to  him  in  consideration  of  his  resigning  all  claims  to  share  in  the  land 
or  sea  customs  of  Goga  The  Thikur  also  subscribed  the  usual 
engagements,  exempting  from  duty  vessels  putting  into  his  port  under 
stress  of  weather. 

After  the  cession  of  Dhandhuka  and  Gogo,  the  chief  of  Bhaunagar 
was  tacitly  permitted  to  exercise  the  same  powers  as  before  in  the 
portion  of  his  estates  which  fell  within  these  Districts.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  a  serious  abuse  of  power,  his  British  estates  were,  in  1815, 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts.  The  Thikur  never 
ceased  to  complain  of  this  change,  and  to  bring  forward  clalma  Event- 
ually, after  full  invesdgadon,  an  agreement  was  concluded  by  which  the 
Thdkur's  revenue  in  his  British  estates  was  fixed  at  ;^5300  in  perpetuity. 
In  1 866,  certain  villages  in  this  portion  of  the  State  were  removed  lix>m 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  revenue,  dvil,  and  criminal  courts  of  the  Bombay 
Piesidency,  and  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  the  Political  Agent  in 
Kitfiiiwdr.  In  1873,  the  Bhaunagar  State  made  an  agreement  with  the 
British  Govenmient  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line  between 
Bhaunagar  and  Dholera. 

Bhaunagar  ranks  as  a  fiist-dass  Tributary  State  among  the  many  petty 
States  in  Kdthiiwdr ;  its  chief  is  endded  to  a  salute  of  11  guns,  and 
maintains  a  military  force  of  3765  men.  He  has  powers  of  life  and 
death  overall  except  British  subjects.  Atribute  is  payable  of  ;f  16,393, 
jointly  to  the  British  Government  G^i3,ooo),  the  Giekwir,  and  the 
Nawib  of  Junigarh.  The  chief  has  received  a  JiUM^authoriring  adop- 
tion, and  the  succession  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  There  are 
97  schools,  with  5154  pupils. 

Bhaunagar  {Sidvanagar). — Fort  in  die  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  chief 
town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name  in  Eithiiwdr,  and  the  residence  of 
the  chief  Lat  ai'  45'  »•■  long.  72*  la'  30"  tj  pop.  {1878),  35,871. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1743,  and  rapidly  rose  to  influence  under  a 
line  of  princes  who  encouraged  commerce  and  suppressed  the  piratical 
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communities  that  infested  the  Golf  of  Cambay.  It  has  a  good  and 
safe  harbour  for  shipping  of  light  draught,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
tiade,  being  the  principal  market  and  harbour  of  export  for  cotton  in 
Kithiiwdir,  and  possesses  a  spinning  and  weaving  mill,  working  12,064 
spindles  in  1875,  and  several  steam  presses.  The  export  of  cotton  to 
Bomba;  in  1874-75  was  valued  at  ;£i,3i3,799. 

BfaaniislL  —  Maricet  village  on  the  Bhigirathi  river,  in  Bardw^ 
District,  Bengal.  Lat  23'  36'  34"  n.,  long.  88*  13'  30"  E.  Chief 
trade — salt,  jute,  and  cloth. 

BhaT^nl — River  of  Madras.  Rising  m  the  Kunda  group  of  the 
Nflgiri  HiUs,  it  enters  the  low  country  in  laL  11*  9'  K.,  long.  76*  37'  E., 
and  after  a  winding  course  eastward,  105  miles  in  length,  during  which 
it  receives  several  affluents,  the  Moy^  being  the  chiei)  it  joins  the 
Kiveri  (Cauveiy)  at  the  town  of  BhavsinL  The  chief  places  on  its 
banks  are  Mettapolliem  (where  it  is  crossed  by  a  fine  masonry  bridge), 
Attani,  Denkaiik<itai,  and  Satyamangalam.  Fish  abound  in  the 
stream,  but  its  water  is  not  considered  wholesome  by  the  natives  The 
Bhavdni  feeds  many  iirigadon  works,  one  channel  alone  watering 
lands  assessed  at  ;^io,ooo  per  annum. 

Bhav&ItL — T&luk  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  Houses,  33, 413  \ 
pop.  (1871),  103,813,  being  males  51,335,  and  females  51,578;  Hindus, 
100,503,  viz.  73,918  Sivaites,  37,479  Vaishnavs,  and  106  Ungiyats; 
Muhammadans,  938,  being  898  Sunnis,  37  Shiis,  and  3  'otheis'; 
Christians,  chieSy  Roman  Catholics,  1381.     Chief  town,  BhavtCnL 

BlUT^  {Bhavdni  KMat). — Town  in  the  Bhavdni  tHyk,  Coim- 
batore District,  Madras ;  fonnerly  feudatory  to  the  Rijis  of  Madura. 
Lat.  II*  36'  N.,  long.  77*  44'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  6776,  almost  exclusively 
Hindus,  90  per  cent  being  Brihmans ;  houses,  1346.  Situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Bhav^  and  Kiveri  (Cauvery)  rivers,  9  miles  north  of 
Erode  railway  station.  Once  the  chief  town  of  the  District,  now  only 
a  post  town  and  headquarters  of  the  tahiU.  Both  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery) 
and  Bhavini  are  here  crossed  by  fine  masonry  bridges  (the  high  road  frtnn 
Salem  to  Coimbatore  passing  over  them),  and  the  town  consequendy 
shares  in  the  traffic  on  eight  roads  which  converge  here.  These  are 
the  main  roads  to  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Shenkeridnig,  and  Satyaman- 
galam ;  the  Hassanilr  ghdl,  and  Burghur  gkdt  roads,  and  the  roads  to 
Erode  and  KondapidL  In  November,  many  pilgrims  assemble  at  the 
temple  of  Sungamma  Eswara,  built  at  the  confluence  (ptt^atnma)  of 
the  rivers.  The  bridge  over  the  Cauvery  (Kiveri)  was  completed 
in  1847,  and  immediately  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  freshets.  It 
was  rebuilt  with  36  spans  at  a  cost  of  ^^4900,  and  again  opened  Ux 
traffic  in  1851. 

Bhaw. — River  in  Rangoon  District,  Pegu  Dividon,  British  Burma, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Fii-gan-doung  and  Thanlyeng  circles. 
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After  it  leaves  the  network  of  channels  occup}ring  the  central  por> 
don  of  Thanlyeng  township,  it  flows  westward  through  a  fertile 
rice-pioducing  country,  and  eventually  joins  the  Pegu  river  a  mile 
above  Syiiam.  The  Bhaw,  at  high  tide,  is  navigable  throughout  its 
whole  length. 

HhAwAl  (oi  Nd^ri). — ^Village  in  Dacca  District,  Bengal  LaL  13* 
59'  35"  '^-1  'o°S-  9°*  ^i  5°"^  Ii>  1^39)  this  and  several  neighbouring 
villages  were  the  property  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  and  Bhiwil 
contained  in  that  year  about  500  houses,  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
Chrisdaos  of  Portuguese  descent 

BhAwuL — Town  in  Rdi  Bareli  District,  Oadh ;  6  miles  south-east  of 
lUi  Bareli  town.  Lat  36*  36'  n.,  long.  81°  18'  e.  Fotmdcd  by  a  Bhar 
chief  of  the  same  name  about  500  years  ago.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bhar  power,  the  town  was  made  over  to  a  Muhammadan  chief,  and  a 
fort  built,  the  remains  of  itUch  now  consisl  of  unshapely  mounds. 
Pop.  (r869),  Hindus,  790;  Muhammadans,  311 — total,  rioi. 

nuwinl— TIiAW/  and  town  in  Hiss^  District,  Punjab.  —  Su 
Bhiwakl 

ffiiawfuiipuqj. — Subdivision  of  Rangpur  District,  Bengal  Area 
{1872),  789  square  miles;  numberof  villages,  1236;  number  of  houses, 
74i553;  pop.  (1873),  431,746,  comprising  397,145  Muhammadans, 
134,332  Hindus,  13  Buddhists  and  Christians,  and  366  'others'; 
number  of  males,  230,108;  females,  311,638;  average  density  of  popu- 
lation, 547  per  square  mile ;  villages  per  square  mile,  1*57 ;  houses  per 
square  mile,  94 ;  persons  per  village,  349;  persons  per  house,  S'8.  The 
Subdivision  was  formed  in  1857,  and  comprises  the  four  thdndt  (police 
drdes)  of  Bhaw^niganj,  Chilmiri,  SadulUpur,  and  Gobindganj.  In 
r870-7i  it  contained  3  magisterial  and  revenue  courts,  a  regular  police 
of  77  men,  and  a  village  watch  of  looi. 

^mwinipnr. — Suburb  of  Calcutta,  with  a  central  lunatic  asylum 
fat  Europeans,  several  schools,  a  dispensary,  etc.  Lat  31*  33'  h., 
long^  88*  33'  E.  The  native  village  is  on  Tolly's  CanaL  Some  trade 
in  firewood  is  carried  oa 

Bhaw&nipnr. — Village  in  SSlh&A^rgand  (fiscal  division),  Dinijpur 
District,  Bengal;  6  miles  north  of  Rinlsankiil  police  stadon,  and  i 
mile  west  of  the  river  Kulik.  Scene  of  the  celebrated  Nekmard  fair 
held  in  honour  of  a  fir,  or  Muhammadan  saint,  buried  her&  His 
tomb,  in  a  mat  hut  in  the  middle  of  a  mango  grove,  is  visited 
during  the  wt  or  seven  days  of  the  fair  by  about  roo,ooo  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  &ir  is  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Bengali  year,  corresponding  to  the  loth  or  nth  April.  A  great  variety 
of  articles  is  brought  for  sale;  Oxen  come  from  Fumiah  and  the 
surrounding  Districts,  ponies  from  the  Bhutin  Hills,  horses  from  Kibul 
and  the  Behar  Districts,  elephants  from  the  Dirjfling  tardt  and  Assam, 
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and  camels  from  the  north-west  Mughals  and  Afghans  bring  dried  fhiita, 
embroidered  saddleiy,  daggers,  swords,  looking-glasses,  etc  Sflchs  may 
be  seen  manufacturing  combs  out  of  ivoiy  and  aandal-wood.  The  bill 
tribes  bring  down  blankets,  woollen  cloths,  walnuts,  musk,  ponies,  and 
y&k  tails.  The  Nepills  sell  kukris  (heavy  bill-hooks,  the  national 
weapon  of  the  Gurkhis)  and  chirttd  lefl£  Quantities  of  real  and  imita- 
tion coral  beads  are  exposed  for  sale  by  the  bankers  of  Dinijpur. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  English  piece-goods,  brass  pots  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  hookahs,  etc     A  limited  supply  of  grain  is  also  offered. 

Bhairi^r. — Kevenue  drcle  in  Rangoon  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  consists  of  low-lying 
plains,  intersected  by  numerous  creeks,  and  subject  to  inundation  twice 
annually;  the  central  portion  is  wooded  In  1876  there  were  5706 
acres  under  rice,  113  left  iallow,  187  of  garden  land,  and  30  under 
miscellaneous  cultivation.  In  the  same  year  there  woe  1363  buffaloes, 
107  cows,  bulls,  and  bullocks,  118  carts,  144  ploi^hs,  and  16  boats. 
Pop.  (1876),  4829 ;  gross  revalue,  ;f  2499.  This  drcle  contains  35 
villages,  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries, 
and  as  raftsmen. 

Bhavml  {Bhawmtt). — Revenue  circle  in  Bassein  District,  Pegu  Divi- 
sion, British  Burma.  Area,  350  square  miles;  pop.  (1876),  r40(S;  gross 
revenue  (1876-77),  ^^soi.  A  mountainous  and  densdy  wooded  tract 
lying  between  the  Arakan  Mountains  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Five 
miles  north  of  the  river  Magyl,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  circle,  there 
is  a  sandy  beach  &inged  with  hills  and  forests,  coming  dose  down  to 
the  water's  edge ;  above  the  mouth  of  the  Un  (Oon)  a  roc^  headland 
projects  into  the  water,  and  thence  the  coast,  as  &i  as  the  Bhawml 
river,  is  abrupt 

Bhavni  {.ffAi«w«).-~Revenue  drde  in  Shwe^eng  District,  Pegu 
Dnrisitm,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1876),  4738;  area,  800  square  miles. 
Lying  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yoma  Hills,  and  extending 
from  Toung-ngd  District  on  the  north  to  Rangoon  on  the  south.  The 
country  consists  of  a  mass  of  hills  covered  with  dense  forest ;  in  the 
east  are  a  few  patches  of  rice  cultivation.  Chief  rivns,  the  Re^we 
and  Bhienda.  Raw  silk  is  exported  to  Prome  and  Shwe-doung.  Gross 
revenue  (1876),  ^^543.  This  circle  was  transferred  from  Toung-ngd 
to  Shwe^gyeng  District  in  1866. 

BhAyAwadar.— Town  in  Eithiiwdr,  Bombay.  Lat  ai*  51'  15"  M., 
long.  70*  li  15"  K. ;  pop.  (187a),  5563. 

BhAdail  (or  Basaike^. — Andent  Gond  chie&hip,  now  attached  to 
Sambalpur  District,  Central  Provinces ;  about  30  miles  south-south-west 
of  Sambalpur  town.  Lat  ai*  la'  h.,  long.  83*  47'  30"  e.;  pop.  (1866), 
7115,  chiefly  agricultural,  in  35  villages ;  area,  15  square  miles,  entirely 
cultivated.    This  cfaiefship  is  said  to  have  existed  befiwe  the  Chauhio 
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Rijput  dynasty  arose  700  years  aga   During  the  Mutiny,  the  chief  joined 
the  lebeb  under  Surcndra  Sah,  and  was  killed  in  action.     The  rest  of 
the  Eamily  surrendered  under  the  amnesty.    The  chief  village,  Bhedan 
(popk  1413).  l^AS  an  excellent  school^  vith  140  pupils. 
Bheel  '  Affencr.'— A  collection  of  Native  States  in  Central  India. — 

Bhefltolg.— River,  revenue  circle,  and  town  in  Shwe-gyeng  District, 
British  Burma.     Sa  BniLEHa 

Bheeleng-Kyaik-hta— Township  in  Shwe-gyeng  District,  British 
Bunna.     &e  BHiLENG-KvAiK-Hra 

Bheeloo-Oywon.— Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwfn  River, 
Amherst  District,  British  Burma.     See  Bhilu-Gywon. 

RhwwgTftiiigf — River  in  Amherst  District,  Arakan  Division,  British 
Burma;  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ddntbamie  and  Kyouk-tsarit, 
and  felling  into  the  Salwin  in  lat  16*  45'  h.  It  flows  between  high 
and  wooded  banks,  and  is  navigable  throughout  Across  its  mouth,  a 
sandbar  has  formed,  impassable  at  low  water.  During  the  rains,  it  is 
used  as  the  ordinary  route  between  Maulmain  and  the  river  Tsittoung. 

Mipnglftfag — Revenue  ch'cle  in  Amherst  District,  Arakan  Division, 
British  Burma,  lying  in  the  angle  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Bhen^laing  and  Salwin.  The  only  drcle  in  the  District  in  which 
tobacco  is  grown  for  export  Land  revenue  (1876),  £,3i,^  >  capitation 
ta*.  £ll^ ;  pop-  (1876X  3'6S- 

Bhara.— TiArW  in  Shdhpur  District,  Punjab;  lying  between  3r*  54' 
50"  and  3a'  35'  45"  H.  lat,  and  between  72*  45'  45"  and  73°  35'  15"  e. 
long. 

Bhera. — Municipal  town  in  Sbihpur  District,  Punjab,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  iaML  Lat  33*  39'  M,,  long.  73°  57'  e.  ;  pop.  (1868), 
I4t5r4t  comprising  5495  Hindus,  S77r  Muhammadans,  and  348  Sikhs. 
It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Jhelum  (Jhilam),  and  is  the 
iai^est  and  most  thriving  commercial  town  of  the  District  The  ori^nal 
city  lay  on  the  left  bank,  and  possessed  considerable  importance,  as  it 
purchased  safety  during  Bihar's  invasion  by  a  present  of  3  Idkhs  of 
rupees  (^£10,000),  but  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  hill  tribes.  The 
remaining  ruins,  known  as  Jobnithnagar,  are  idendfied  by  General 
Cunningham  with  the  capital  of  Sopheites,  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great  The  new  town  was  founded  about  1540,  round  the  tomb  of 
a  Muhammadan  saint  Centre  of  a  mahdl  under  Akbar;  plundered 
and  laid  waste  by  Ahmad  Shah's  general,  Nur-ud-dln,  in  1757; 
repopulated  by  the  Sikh  chieftains  of  the  Bhangi  confederacy ;  greatly 
imf^oved  under  British  rule.  ToAsi^  and  police  stadon,  school, 
dispensary,  town  halL  Large  trade  in  cotton  during  the  American  war, 
ranee  somewhat  decUned.  Exports  of  g^l  and  country  cloth ;  flourish- 
ing manniacture  of  cotton  cloth,  punkhas,  soap,  coarse  felt,  and  iron 
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goods;  imports  of  rice,  sugar,  g&r,  and  European  ptece-fjoods. 
Municipal  income  in  1875-76,  ;^844,  or  is.  ijd.  per  head  of  population 
{i4,5r4)  within  municipal  limits. 

UieraglULt. — village  in  Jabalpui  (Jubbulpore)  District,  Central 
Provinces,  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda) ;  remaikable  Av 
the  scen^  in  its  neighbourhood  The  river  winds  in  a  cT]rstal 
stream  between  perpendicular  rocks  of  magnesian  limestone,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  'Marble  Rocks,'  lao  feet  high,  which  appear  xa 
meet  overhead,  and  in  one  part  approach  so  closely  that  the  natives 
call  the  pass  the  'monkey's  leap.'  By  moonlight,  the  views  are  specially 
fine,  and  the  place  is  much  visited  by  travellers.  Indra  is  said  to 
have  made  this  channel  for  the  waters  of  the  pent-up  stream,  and 
the  footprints  lefl  upon  the  rock  by  the  elephant  of  the  god,  still 
lecetve  adoratioa  On  one  of  the  conical  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
stands  a  Hindu  temple,  commanding  a  magnificoit  prospect  Woods 
covn  the  hill  except  on  one  dde,  where  steps  lined  with  masonry  lead 
to  the  shrine,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  cloister  ornamented 
with  sculptures  of  many  of  the  Hindu  gods,  particularly  of  Siva. 
The  Muhammadans  have  injured  many  of  the  images.  Acceding 
to  tradition,  the  iconoclasts  were  a  portion  of  Auiangzeb's  army 
encamped  near  Sangnlmpur.  Some  rude  excavations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood onde  aforded  a  habitation  to  ascetics.  A  fiur  for  religious 
purposes  is  held  every  November.  Bhentgh^t  and  the  '  Marble  Rocks ' 
may  be  best  visited  from  Jabalpur,  the  village  being  situated  about  9 
miles  south-west  of  that  town.     Tho-e  is  a  ddk  bungalow  (rest-house). 

Bhet-rai. — Revenue  circle  In  Heozada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma;  situated  in  a  valley  between  two  subsidiary  spurs  of  the 
Tazoung-gyl,  and  drained  by  a  small  tributary  of  the  Kwon.  The 
country  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  dense  forests  of  ^aigma,  fytng-gaJa, 
and  other  trees.  Chief  crop,  ric&  Gross  revenue  (1S76-77),  ^£'1148; 
pop.  (1876),  4633. 

Bbidanw^la. — ^Village  in  Sirhind,  Punjabi  LaL  31*  10'  N.,  long. 
75*  E.  Situated  on  the  bank  of  a  large  c^et  of  the  Sudej  (Satlaj), 
issuing  from  that  river  a  short  distance  below  its  junction  with  the  Bou 
(Biis).     Distant  north-west  from  Calcutta  1167  miles. 

BhikortU. — ^Village  in  Jodhpur  State,  RAjputina.  Lat  26*  30'  N., 
long.  71*  50' £.  On  the  route  from  Pokhum  to  Balmer,  33  miles  south 
ofthe  former.    About  100  houses;  population  chiefly  ChauhdnRi.jputs. 

Bhll  (Bheel). — A  tract  of  country  in  Central  India  occupied  by  a 
collection  of  Native  States  (known  as  the  Bhfi  Agency),  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  Govemor-General's  Agent  for  Central 
India.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Native  States  of  C«itral  India, 
principally  those  of  Holkir  and  Sindhia.  Consists  chiefly  of  the  wild 
hilly  tracts  of  the  Vindhyd  range  north  of  the  Nerbodda  itrer,  and 
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inhabited  principally  by  BhDs.  The  tract  includes  the  following  13 
States,  together  with  certain  outlyii^  portions  of  Indore  and  Gwalior:— > 
Dhar,  Bakhtgash,  Jhabua,  Ali  Rajfur,  Jobat,  Katiwara,  Ratan- 
UAL,  Mathwar,  Daui,  Niukhbra,  Bara  Barkheka,  Ckota  Bar- 
XHBRA,  and  Kali  Baori.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  another  political 
agency  in  the  same  part  of  Central  India,  known  as  the  Deputy  Bhfl 
Agency,  and  comprising  the  followbg  six  States : — Barwani,  Jamnia, 
Rajgarh,  Kothide,  Garhi,  and  Bharucpura.  Both  of  these 
Agencies  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Bombay  Bhfl  States  in  Khandesh, 
which  are  noticed  under  Dang  States, 

WiilAni — GoTemment  town  in  Haidaribdd  (Hydei^>ad)  District, 
Sind.  Pop.  (1873),  1450,  viz.  700  Muhammadans,  chiefiy  Sahitas, 
and  750  Hindus,  principally  Lohtoos.  Founded  prior  to  the  i6th 
century.     It  adjoins  the  town  of  Halanl 

BfaQanil — Town  in  Satdra  District,  Bombay;  prettily  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kistna  (Krishna),  facing  the  village  of 
Akalkhop,  9  mfles  east  of  Ti^ion.  Lat.  16*  59'  30"  N.,  long.  74°  30' 
45"E.;  pop.  (1872),  6337. 

Wiflflny  {Bheelen^ — River  in  the  Pegu  Division  of  British  Burma. 
It  rises  in  about  the  latitude  of  K.youk-gyi  among  the  mountains 
between  the  rivers  Tsittoung  and  Salwln,  and  af^er  a  southerly  course 
of  aSz  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tsittotin^  For  many  miles  the  Bhfleng  is  shallow  with  a  rapid 
current  When  it  enters  the  plains  of  Shwe-gyeng  the  bed  deepens, 
and  after  flowing  past  Yeng-iin  and  Bhlleng  and  receiving  the 
waters  of  numerous  creeks,  it  becomes  very  tortuous,  and  finally 
spreads  out  into  a  bell  mouth  2  miles  broad,  up  which  a .'  bore '  rushes 
with  great  velocity.  This,  in  the  dry  season,  is  felt  as  far  as  Bhfleng 
town.  During  the  tains  the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  deposits  rich 
alluvial  mud  on  the  bordering  plains.  Those  in  the  south-east,  the 
Thein-tshiep  and  Tha-htUn,  are  now  protected  by  the  Diinwon  and 
Kamatbaing  embankment,  raised  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Kyiin-iep 
river,  the  southern  boundary  of  Shwe-gyeng  District  From  May  to 
September  the  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Bhfleng  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Shwe-le  creek  and  Kydn-iep  river  forms  the  main  water- 
route  from  the  Tsittoung  to  Maulmain. 

Rhflimg  {BheeUng). — Revenue  circle  in  Shwe-gyeng  District,  Pegu 
Kvidon,  British  Burma,  lying  between  16'  43'  and  17"  19'  n.  lat,  and 
between  97°  at' and  97*37'e.  long.;  area,  aao  square  miles,  or  r  40,800 
acres,  of  which  5047  acres  were  under  culdvation  in  1875;  pop.  (1876), 
8716.  Situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhileng  river,  and  mcluding 
Bhfleng  tbwa  Gross  revenue  (1876-77),  ;^i9oi,  mduding  the  local 
revenue  of  Bhfleng 

y(M\im^  {BAaleti£),—Tovn  and  headquarters  of  Bhfleng-Kyaik-hto 
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tomship,  Shwe-gyeng  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Bunna.  Lai 
17*  14'  N.,  loD^  97*  16'  E. ;  pop.  (1877),  2074,  chiefiy  Burmese  tradersL 
A  regularly  built  town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivo:  Bbfleng, 
with  court  and  dicnit  houses,  police  station,  and  a  market  Uzana, 
Governor  of  Martaban,  settled  here  with  a  number  of  Bumiese  followers 
in  1834,  when  retreating  before  the  British  arms,  and  was  conlirmed 
as  governor  by  the  Burmese  kin^  In  1830  he  was  murdered,  and 
the  extent  of  teiritory  under  the  governor's  control  was  reduced. 
During  the  second  Burmese  war,  Bhfleng  was  surrendered  to  the 
British.  Soon  afterwards  an  insurrection,  headed  by  a  Shan  Thdgyi, 
broke  out,  and  was  suppressed  by  our  troops.  Since  that  time  the 
town  has  several  times  been  attacked  and  plundered  by  robbers, 
and  has  twice  been  burnt  down  and  rebuilt     Local  revenue  (1876-77X 

Bhfieng-Kyaik-htO  {Bhee2etig-Kyaik-/aa). — Township  in  Shwe- 
gyeng  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Headquarters  at 
Bhfleng  town.  Fop.  (1876)  40,635,  chiefly  Talaings  and  Burmese; 
Bounded  north  by  the  lower  range  of  the  Salwfn  Hill  Tracts ;  south 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ,-  east  by  the  Bhfleng,  its  only  river ;  and  west  by 
the  Kadat  stream.  Bhfleng-Kyaik-hto  consists  of  a  wide  alluvial  plain, 
traversed  by  numerous  streams  draining  the  southern  hill  slopes,  and 
admitting  the  full  rush  of  the  tide,  which  rises  into  a  '  bore '  in  every 
diannel,  and  sweeps  up  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  geolo- 
gical formation  of  the  country  shows  that  at  no  very  remote  period  it 
was  entirely  covered  by  the  sea.  Local  traditions,  and  the  occasonal 
discovery  of  large  cables  at  Talk-kiila  and  other  places  inland,  help 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  Chief  crops,  sugar-ouie  and  v^etable^ 
Porcelain  clay  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhfleng  is  mixed  with  other 
minerals  brought  by  the  Shans,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  this  manix- 
bcture,  &om  their  States,  and  made  into  vessels  of  rude  desigiL 
Gross  revenue  (1876),  ^£'8664. 

Rhillawg  —A  feet^r  of  the  Bh^rathj  river.  Rises  in  laL  30*  46' 
N.,  long.  78*  55'  E.,  in  Garhwil,  Punjab,  and  flowing  south-west  for  50 
miles,  joins  the  Bhdgirathi  in  lat  30*  23'  h.,  long.  78*  31'  B.  It  is 
considered  sacied  by  the  Hindus,  and  abounds  with  fish  called,  by 
Moorcrofl,  'trout' 

Bhilolpnr. — Municipal  town  in  LudhiAna  District,  Punjab.  Lat  30* 
54'  H.,  long.  76°  11'  X. ;  pop.  (1868),  3369.  Only  nodceable  as  being 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  die  District  Municipal  income  in  1875-76, 
£i^i,  or  8d  per  head  of  population  (3369)  within  municipal  limits. 

Bhiloiia. — Petty  State  in  Rewi  Kinta,  Bombay.  Area,  5  square 
miles;  estimated  revenue  in  1875,  ^£900,  of  which  £a^a  is  paid  as 
tribute  to  the  Gttekwir.  The  chiefs  are  named  Chdnda  Rii  Si^ji  and 
Haribiwa. 
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—Town  in  Bhopdi  State,  Central  India ;  situated  z6  miles 
nortb-east  of  Bbopdl,  in  laL  33*  31'  35"  M,,  and  long,  77*  50'  39"  E. 
The  town  is  perched  on  a  rock,  and  has  a  Tort  enclosed  by  a  castel- 
lated stone  wall,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  In  the  fort  lies  an  old 
gan,  19}  feet  in  length,  with  a  boie  of  to  inches,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Jahilngfr.  It  is  described  as 
being  of  '  elegant  proportions  and  highly  ornamented ;  made  of  the 
finest  brass,  and  cast  with  the  appearance  of  a  network  over  it, 
with  large  rings  held  by  dolphins.'  After  changing  hands  several 
times,  Bhflsa  was  finally,  in  1570,  incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
Delhi  by  Akbar.  The  place  is  now  only  noteworthy  as  giving  its 
name  to  the  remarkable  and  interesting  series  of  Buddhist  topes 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Fergusson  describes  this  series 
as  'the  most  extensive,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  the  most 
interestbg,  group  of  topes  in  India,'  and  devotes  half  of  his  work 
on  Tree  and  Serpen  Worship,  and  45  plates,  besides  woodcuts,  to 
the  illustration  of  the  great  tope  at  Sahchl  He  thus  describes 
(JWitoy  0/  Indian  and  Eastern  ArtAiteeture,  pp.  61  sqq.)  the  entire 
group: — 

'There  [near  Bhilsa],  within  a  district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  east 
and  west  and  six  north  and  south,  are  five  or  six  groups  of  topes, 
containing  altogether  between  95  and  30  individual  examples.  The 
principal  of  these,  known  as  the  Great  Tope  at  S^chi,  has  been 
frequendy  described ;  the  smaller  ones  are  known  from  General  Cun- 
ningham's descriptions  only  {BMisa  Topes,  or  Buddhist  Menumtnts 
m  Central  India) ;  but  altogether  they  have  excited  so  much  attention 
that  they  are  perhaps  better  known  than  any  group  in  India.  We 
are  not,  however,  perhaps  justified  in  assuming,  from  the  greater 
extent  of  this  group  as  now  existing,  that  it  possessed  the  same  pre- 
eminence in  fihuddist  times  If  we  could  now  see  the  topes  that 
once  adorned  any  of  the  great  Buddhist  sites  in  the  Doitb  or  in 
Behai,  the  Bhflsa  group  might  sink  into  insignificance.  It  may  only 
be  that,  situated  in  a  remote  and  thinly-peopled  part  of  India,  they 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  destructive  energy  of  opposing  sects  of 
the  Hindu  rehgion,  and  the  bigoted  Moslem  has  not  wanted  their 
materials  for  the  erection  of  his  mosques.  They  consequently  remain 
to  us,  while  it  may  be  that  nobler  and  more  extensive  groups  of 
monnments  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Little  that 
b  certain  seems  to  be  known  regarding  the  object  and  history  of  the 
topes ;  but  an  examination  of  the  largest  of  them  at  Sanchi  shows 
that  it  is  a  stupa  and  not  a  dagheba — that  ts  to  say,  a  monument 
raised  to  mark  some  sacred  spot,  or  to  commemorate  some  event, 
and  not  a  shrine  containing  a  relic  There  is  no  reason  to  su[^se 
that  any  stupas  were  raised  before  Asoka's  time  (b.c  350),  so  that  the 
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earliest  possible  date  of  the  Sinchi  tope  is  fixed  with  some  precision. 
Two  of  the  smaller  topes  on  the  same  platform  {known  as  Nos.  a 
and  3)  contain  relics  of  undoubted  historical  character,  for  a.  description 
of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  valuable  work 
{lot.  dt\. 

'  Besides  the  group  at  Sinchi,'  continues  that  writer,  '  which  com- 
prises six  or  seven  topes,  there  aie  at  Soniri,  6  miles  distant,  another 
group  of  eight  topes.  Two  of  these  are  important  structures,  encl(»ed 
in  square  courtyards;  and  one  of  them  has  yielded  numerous  relics  to 
the  explorer.  At  Sitdhira,  3  miles  farther  on,  is  a  great  tope  roi  feet 
in  diameter,  which,  like  that  at  S^chi,  seems  to  have  been  a  stvpa  and 
has  yielded  no  relics.  No.  2,  however,  though  only  24  feet  in  diameter, 
was  foimd  to  contain  relics  of  Sariputra  aiid  Mc^galana,  like  Na  3  at 
Sinchl  Besides  these  there  are  several  others,  all  small  and  very 
much  ruined.  The  most  numerous  group,  however,  is  situated  at 
Bhojpur,  7  miles  from  Silndii,  where  37  distinct  topes  are  grouped 
together  on  various  platforms.  The  largest  is  66  feet  in  diameter; 
but  No.  t  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  like  several  others  in  this  group,  contained  important  relic& 
At  Andhar,  about  5  miles  west  of  Bhojpur,  is  a  fine  group  of  three 
small  but  very  interesting  topes.  With  those  above  enumerated,  this 
makes  up  about  sixty  distinct  and  separate  topes  in  this  small  district, 
which  certainly  was  not  one  of  the  most  important  in  India  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  and  consequently  was  probably  surpassed  by  many, 
not  only  in  the  number  but  in  the  splendour  of  its  religious  edifices.' 
Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  dates  of  the  topes,  but  Mr.  Fergusson 
assigns  them  to  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  between  350  B.C  and 
the  first  century  of  our  era. 

BMli-Oywoil  {Bhuloo-Gywon). — An  island  lying  in  the  moudt  of 
the  Salwin  river,  in  Amherst  District,  British  Burma;  lying  betweoi  1 6*  1 5' 
and  i6'3r'N.  lat,  and  between  97' 30' and  97°  39' e.  long.;  popi  (1876), 
24,i4r,  or  335  per  square  mile;  area,  107  square  miles;  length,  30 
miles,  stretching  from  Martaban  to  Amherst,  of  which  District  it  forms 
a  townshipL  The  western  portion  of  the  island,  under  the  Burmese, 
constituted  a  separate  township  called  Daray,  formerly  cut  off  bora  the 
test  of  the  island  by  the  Tsaibak  creek,  whose  northern  end  has  now 
entirely  sUted  up^  The  centre  of  the  island  from  north  to  south  is 
occupied  by  a  range  of  wooded  and  pagoda-topped  hills,  sending  out 
■purs  which  traverse  the  extensive  alluvial  plains  to  the  east  and  west. 
The  headquarters  of  Bhilii-G]rwon  are  at  Khyoung-tshdn,  situated  in 
a  dip  of  the  hills  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  there  is  an  artificial 
reservoir.  Between  Khyoung-tshdn  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
island,  in  the  Ka^gnyaw  Hills,  is  a  hot  saUne  firing,  used  in  cases 
of  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases.     The  villages  are  generally  large  and 
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stn^gUng;  and  owing  to  a  Talaing  prejudice  against  living  in  houses 
not  facing  the  north,  most  of  the  dwellings  look  in  that  direction.  The 
island  is  inteisected  by  creeks,  which  enable  its  produce  to  be  exported 
at  little  expense.  The  chief  crop  is  rice.  There  are  two  roads  in  the 
island.  Under  the  Burmese,  this  township,  exclusive  of  Daray,  was 
divided  into  twelve  'Rwa,'  meaning  in  this  instance  tracts  of  country 
divided  off  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  each  placed  under  a  Thiigyi  After 
the  cession  of  Tenasserim  to  the  British,  and  the  re-peopling  of  the 
township,  the  revenue  divisions  became  tribal  instead  of  territorial 
Id  184S,  Captain  (now  Sir  Arthur)  Fhayre,  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  circles,  retaining  as  far  as  possible  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  divisions.  In  certain  cases,  as  when  the  reduction  of  a 
Thiigyfs  office  might  be  felt  as  a  hardship,  the  Rwa  was  divided 
Eighteen  circles  were  thus  fonned,  but  the  number  was  reduced  in  1 868 
to  15,  and  in  1876  to  ra. 

Rice  cultivation  has  very  considerably  increased  In  1848,  the 
number  of  acres  under  tillage  was  15,225  \  in  1858,  it  was  37,606 ;  in 
1868,  32,545;  in  1873,  42,318;  and  in  1876,  41,274.  There  were 
3340  more  acres  of  rice  land  left  fallow  in  1876  than  in  1873.  Gross 
revenue  (1876},  ^^7886.  Bhfld-gywon  means,  'Caco-demon  Island,' 
the  name  being  derived  from  tradirions  of  fonner  cannibal  inhabitants. 

Hhima. — River  of  Bombay,  rising  in  lat  19*  4'  30"  n.,  long.  73*  34' 
3o"B.,at  the  village  of  Bhim^hankar,  situated  on  the  Sahyadri  Hills  in 
the  Kher  Subdivision  of  Foona  District;  flowing  south-east  through  the 
Districts  of  Foona,  Ahmednagar,  ShoUpur,  and  KalidgL  After  forming 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  southern  Marhattd  country,  it  falls 
into  die  Kistna. 

■  Bfaimasaildl — The  pass  connecdng  Bellary  District,  Madras,  on 
the  north-east  with  the  Sandhilr  State.  Lat  15*  7'  n.,  long.  76*  3'  e. 
— Set  Ramahdroog. 

Bhinur. — Village  in  Jodhpui  State,  Rijputdna.  Lat  26*  19' ».,  long. 
71*  33'  E. ;  on  the  route  from  Pokhum  to  Balroa,  56  miles  n<«th  of  the 
latter.     Inhabited  chiefly  by  Chauhin  Rijputs. 

BhimATeranL — Tdiuk  in  Godivari  District,  Madras.  Area,  416 
square  miles,  containing  148  villages,  with  21,269  houses;  pop.  (1871), 
92,457;  revenue,  ;^37,656.  The  tdlitk  possesses  abundant  means  of 
inigation,  the  chief  aqueducts  being  the  Undi,  the  Chinna  Kiparam, 
Gosta  nadi,  and  Akuvidu  Canals.  Numerous  minor  channels  intersect 
it  in  all  directions.  The  principal  towns  are  Viravisaram,  with  4145 
inhabitants;  Undi,  1758;  Akuvidu,  1916 ;  Gunupudi,  115a  Rice 
forms  the  staple  product  and  the  main  item  in  the  trade. 

BhlmaTdrailL—Vlllage  in  Nellore  District,  Madras ;  granted  in 
support  of  the  Singara-ayakonda  shrine.  The  ancient  Vishnuvite 
temple  on  a  nei^bouring  hill  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agastya 
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Mahi'  Muni ;  and  on  the  same  hill  is  a  cave  temple,'the  entrance  to 
which  is  blocked  by  a  large  stone  image,  which  the  temple  guardians 
will  not  allow  to  be  removed.  The  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Vishnu, 
known  as  Naiasinhaswami,  is  celebrated  in  April. 

Bbimb&IldlL — Hot  spiings  in  Monghyr  District,  Bengal ;  about  i6 
milea  south  of  Rishikund.  Lat  25°  4'  n,,  long.  86°  27'  e.  The  springs, 
which  are  the  finest  in  the  District,  issue  from  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Mah^eo  Hill,  so  near  the  Mau  river  that  they  may  be  considered  one 
of  its  sources.  The  hot  water  issues  &om  four  different  places  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  springing  at  each  place  from  numerous 
crevices  of  the  rocL  The  temperature  of  the  water  varies  from  144° 
to  r5o°  F.  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is  limpid  and  tasteless,  but 
contains  earthy  matter,  the  stones  through  which  the  hottest  sfwing 
bubbles  up  being  encrusted  with  a  deposit  resembling  calcareous 
tufa. 

Bhfinljar. — Torrent  in  Gujrtlt  District,  Punjab.  Rises  in  the 
second  Himilayan  range,  drains  a  considerable  valley  within  the 
mountvn  region,  passes  round  the  Pabbi  Hills,  rvuis  due  south  for  35 
miles,  and  fertilizes  a  low  fringe  of  land  upon  its  banks ;  4  miles  north- 
west of  Gujrit  it  loses  itself  in  the  surface  of  the  country,  moistening 
and  enriching  the  surrounding  plain ;  collects  again  near  the  village  (^ 
Hari^w^,  and  runs  north-west  until  it  reaches  the  Jalilia  nUi,  a 
branch  of  the  Chenab.  An  unmanageable  stream  during  the  rains,  but 
completely  dry  in  the  winter  months,  leaving  its  bed  a  broad  waste  of 
sand.  Fordable  at  all  points,  except  for  some  hours  after  heavy  rains 
in  the  hills. 

Bhlm  QhOTd. — A  place  of  Hindu  pUgiimage  in  Sahiranpur  District, 
North-Westem  Provinces.  Lat  39'  58'  N.,  long,  78*  14'  K.  In  a  small 
recess  of  the  mountain  bounding  the  Dehra  Diin  on  the  south,  and  in 
a  perpendicular  rock  about  350  feet  high,  is  a  kut^  or  sacred  pool 
supplied  with  water  from  a  small  branch  of  the  Ganges ;  and  above  the 
pool  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  about  3  feet  square,  occupied  by  a^iUr. 
According  to  the  legend,  Bhima  was  stationed  at  this  point  to  prevent 
the  Ganges  from  taking  a  different  course,  and  the  small  cave  referred 
to  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  kick  of  the  horse  on  which  he  was 
mounted.  Pilgrims  bathe  in  this  pool,  the  waters  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  cleansing  &om  sin. 

Bfaimortk — Petty  State  in  North  Kithiiwdr,  Bombay,  consisting  of  la 
villages,  with  a  independent  tribute-payers.  Estimated  revenue  in  1876^ 
£,%^Z'>  total  payments,  ^£37,  of  which ^£"31  represents  tribute  to  the 
British  Government    Bhimora  town,  lat  aa*  22'  n.,  lon^  71°  16' E. 

Bhim  T4L — Small  lake  in  Kum^un  District,  North-Westero  Pro- 
vinces, lyii^  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  Height  above 
sealevel,45oofeet;  dimensions,  5580  feet  in  length  by  i49oinbreadtb} 
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greatest  depth,  87  feet  Lat  29°  19'  n,,  long.  79'  41'  e.  Picturesquely 
situated  in  a  little  mountain  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  on  three  sides. 
Its  outlet  is  through  a  torrent  which  ultimately  feeds  the  Kimganga 
river. 

Bhind. — Town  in  Gwalior,  Central  India.  Lat  26°  33'  25"  n.,  long. 
78°  50'  20"  E.  On  the  route  from  Etiwah  to  Gvralior  foit,  39  miles 
south-west  of  fonner,  54  north-east  of  latter.  It  was  formerly  popu- 
lous, and  possessed  a  fort  with  double  rampart ;  but  the  whole  place 
is  now  much  decayed 

Bhinga. — Pargand  in  Bahrdich  District,  Oudh;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Nepil  State  and  Tulsipur  pargand,  on  the  east  by  Duigapur,  on  the 
south  by  Ikauna  and  Bahrdich  pargands,  and  on  the  west  by  Charda 
pargani.  Formerly  comprised  partly  in  Bahrdich  and  partly  in  the 
tat4i  pargands  of  Dangdiin  and  Behrd.  In  1483  A.D.,  Dangdiin  was 
held  by  a  hill  Rijd,  named  Udatt  Sinh ;  and  Bherd  was  then  probably 
under  the  sway  of  Rdji  Sangrdm  Sdh,  who  held  the  neighbouring 
pargand  of  Rdjhdt  The  ds-Rdpti  tract  was  held  by  the  Ikauna  Bijd. 
Between  this  date  and  1650,  the  Ikauna  chief  had  extended  his  sway 
across  the  Rdpti ;  and  in  the  thne  of  Shdh  Jahdn  he  owned  93  villages 
in  Dangdiin.  Part  of  these,  and  probably  the  Bherd  villages  also,  were 
held  by  a  cadet  of  the  house ;  but  the  estate,  which  was  always  open 
to  the  raids  of  the  Banjdras,  was  troublesome  to  manage,  and 
tlie  tdlttkddr,  who  was  connected  with  the  Gonda  family  by  marriage, 
yielded  his  rights  in  favour  of  Bhawdnl  Sinh  Bisen,  younger  son  of  the 
Gonda  Rdjd.  The  present  tdlukddr  is  sixth  in  descent  from  Bhawdnf 
Sinh.  The  Mahirdjd  of  Balrdmpur  also  possesses  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
the  pargand.  Bisected  by  the  river  Rdpd  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, it  has  well-defined  physical  features.  The  basin  of  the  Ripti, 
and  its  affluent  the  Bhakli,  embrace  a  do&h  of  unusually  rich  alluvial 
soil  Skirting  the  north  of  this  tract  is  a  belt  of  reserved  forest  about 
4  miles  wide,  which  once  contained  some  fine  sdl  timber,  but 
has  now  little  wood  of  value.  North  of  this  again  is  a  tract  of  low 
tardi  land  bordering  the  forest  which  lies  along  the  lower  Hiradlayan 
range,  and  forming  the  finest  rice-producing  ground  in  Bahrdich 
District  In  the  southern  pordon  of  the  pargand,  wheat  and  Indian 
com  are  the  staples.  Irrigation  is  hardly  required.  Of  a  total  area 
of  347  square  miles,  140  are  returned  as  under  cultivation,  38 
as  cultivable  waste,  and  61  as  reserved  forest  Pop.  (1869),  £7,171 
Hindus  and  7357  Muhammadans — total,  74,528,  viz.  38,737  males  and 
35,791  females.  Number  of  villages  or  towns,  156.  District  loads 
from  Bhinga  town  to  Bahrdich,  Ndnpdra,  and  Ikauna.  Little  trade 
beyond  export  of  rice,  and  a  small  amount  of  inferior  timber.  Five 
-rillages  contain  schools ;  two  post  offices. 

Bhinga. — Chief  place  qI pargand  of  same  name  in  Bahrdich  District, 
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'  Oudh;  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  RiEpti,  34  miles  north-east  of 
Babrdich  town.  Founded  about  300  yeare  ago  by  one  of  the  Rijis 
of  Ikauna,  and  about  150  years  afterwards  made  over,  together  with 
the  pargand,  to  a  younger  son  of  the  Rijd  of  Gonda,  whose 
descendant  still  has  his  residence  in  the  town.  LaL  37°  42'  n.,  long. 
81°  57'  a6"  E. ;  pop.  {1869),  3261  Hindus  and  roSo  Muhammadans — 
total,  4341,  dwelling  in  1615  houses.  School  and  dispensary  maintained 
by  the  Rijd ;  police  station ;  post  ofRce. 

Bhing&r. — Municipal  town  in  Ahmadnagar  District,  Bombay.  Lat 
19°  6'  N.,  long.  74°  49'  15"  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  5752 ;  municipal  revenue 
(1874-75),  ^333  ;  rate  of  taxation,  rs.  2d.  per  head  of  population  (5577) 
within  municipal  limits. 

Bhiria. — Municipal  town  in  Haidardbid  (Hyderabad)  District,  Sind 
Lat.  36*  5S'  N.,  long.  68°  14'  15"  e.  Pop.  (1872),  3S49i  mainly  agricul- 
tural,— Sikhs,  1488;  Muhammadans,  chiefly  Sayylds  and  Memons,926; 
Hindus;  chiefly  Lohinos,  135.  Municipal  revenue  in  1873-74,  ^182; 
rate  of  municipal  taxation,  is.  5d.  per  head  of  pop.  within  municipal 
limits.     Market 

Bbita  Barkbandi  —  village  in  MuzafTarpur  District,  Bengal ; 
situated  about  2  miles  east  of  the  Murhi  river,  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Nep^,  with  which  State  a  considerable  trade  is  conducted  in  grain, 
cloth,  and  salt     Lat.  26°  37'  n.,  long.  85°  52'  z. 

Bbitailli — Pargand  in  Bira  Bdnki  District,  Oudh ;  situated  between 
Uie  Kauriita  and  the  Chauka  rivers,  and  adjoining  Rimnagar  pargand. 
A  'S.xAi^kc  pargand,  confiscated  for  the  rebellion  of  its  owner  during  the 
Mutiny,  and  bestowed  upon  the  Mahdrdji  of  Kapurthila,  who  is  the 
present  possessor.  Area,  63  square  miles,  of  which  32  are  cultivated; 
Government  land  revenue  demand,  ;^936,  or  at  the  rate  of  8^.  per 
arable  acre,  the  lightest  assessment  in  Oudh;  pop.  (i86g),  25,320 
Hindus  and  1344  Muhammadans — total,  26,624,  viz.  141I33  males  and 
13,531  females ;  number  of  villages  or  towns,  41 ;  average  density  of 
population,  430  per  square  mile. 

BhitaulL— Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  13  miles  east  of  Purva, 
close  to  the  river  SaL  Fop.  (1869),  4490  Hindus  (of  whom  3700  are 
Kshattriyds)  and  166  Muhammadans — total,  4656.  Alleged  to  have 
been  founded  about  600  years  ago  by  two  Kiyastbs.  Pleasantly 
situated  among  groves  of  mango  trees.     Vernacular  school 

Bhit  Sh&lL~A  town  in  Haidardbid  (Hyderabad)  District,  Sind.  Pop. 
(1S72),  1640;  the  Muhammadans  being  chiefly  of  the  Wasand,  Sand, 
Khaskeli,  and  Bagrd  tribes— among  them  some  families  of  Pfrs  of  con- 
siderable local  repute ;  the  Hindus  chiefly  Lohinos.  Founded  in  1 7  27  by 
Shdh  Abdul  Latif,  in  whose  honour  an  annual  iair  is  held  here,  laigely 
attended  by  Muhammadans.     Some  trade  in  food  grains  and  cottcm. 

Bbiwandi — Chief  town  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name,  in 
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Tanna  District,  Bombajr ;  29  miles  north-east  of  Bombay,  and  10  miles 
north  of  Tanna.  Lat  19°  i8'io"N.,long.  73°  6' e.;  pop,  (187a),  11,907. 
Together  with  the  neighbouring  village  of  Nizimpur,  Bhiwandi  forms  a 
municipality.  Municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  _^iooo;  rate  of  municipal 
taxation,  is.  3d.  per  head  of  population(i5,8i9)  within  municipal  limits. 
Bhiwandi  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  constructed 
by  the  inhabitants  with  the  aid  of  a  Government  contribution  of  ^^500, 
The  population  and  mercantile  importance  of  this  place  are  on  the 
increase.  There  is  a  sub-judge's  court,  a  post  office,  and  a  dispensary. 
Average  annual  value  of  searbome  trade  for  five  years  ending  1873-74 
— exports,  ^95,6aa  j  imports,  _;^5a,oo2. 

Bhiwini— TbArf/  of  Hissir  District,  Punjab.  Lat  a8*  41'  30"  to 
j8'  51'  N.,  long.  76*  8'  to  76*  16'  E. 

BhiwinL — Municipal  town  in  Hiss<[r  District,  Punjab,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  tahsU;  distant  37  miles  south-east  from  Hissii.  Lat 
28°  46'  N.,  long.  76°  11' 45"  E.;  pop.  (1868),  33,370,  comprising  19,182 
Hindus,  3059  Muhammadans,  ra  Sikhs,  and  17  'others.'  Principal 
centre  of  trade  in  the  District  Bhiw^  was  an  insignificant  village  at 
Che  beginning  of  the  present  century;  but  being  chosen  in  1827  as  the 
site  of  a  free  market,  it  rose  rapidly  to  importance,  and  became  the 
aOrtpdt  for  trade  from  BIkaner  (Bickaneer),  J^salmir  (Jeysulmere), 
and  J^pur  (Jeypore)b  The  opening  of  the  Rijputftna  State  Railway, 
several  miles  to  the  south,  will  doubtless  affect  prejudicially  the  com- 
merce of  Bhiw^L  Stands  in  an  open  sandy  plain,  treeless  and 
uncultivated ;  good  wide  metalled  streets  ;  suburbs  covered  with  mud 
hovels,  huddled  together  without  order  or  anangement  TaAHU, 
school,  police  station,  dispensary.  Brisk  trade  in  sugar,  pepper,  spices, 
metals,  salt,  and  declining  mart  for  cotton  cloth.  Mercandle  firms 
in  Southern  India  have  agents  in  the  city.  Municipal  income  in 
1875-761  jC^^SSy  01  IS.  8d.  per  head  of  population  {33,149)  within 
municipal  limits. 

Bhiw&piIT. — Town  in  NJgptur  District,  Central  Provinces ;  16  miles 
south-east  of  Umrer,  on  the  road  to  Pauni  in  Bhwdira.  Lat  so*  46' 
v.,  long.  79'  33'  30"  E. ;  pop,  (1870),  4557-  An  early  Gond  settlement, 
founded  ^wut  a.d.  1550  by  Bhimsd,  who  built  the  now  dilapidated 
ioTt,  where  a  tdind  Gond,  Bhfmsd's  lineal  descendant,  was  living 
b  1870,  with  a  small  pennon  from  Government  Bhiwipur  manu- 
factures cloth  inferior  only  to  that  produced  at  N^gpur  and  Umrer. 
Besides  otiier  trade,  banking  is  carried  on,  chiefiy  by  Agarw&li 
Miiwiais,  who  have  been  long  settled  here.  The  town  has  two  good 
metalled  roads,  a  new  schoolhouse,  a  sardi  (native  inn),  and  a  market- 
place, with  a  large  public  masonry  well 

Bhodaw-Kannl — Revenue  circle  in  Bassetn  District,  Pegu  Divi- 
non,  British  Burma.     Pop.   (1876),  3963  ;   area,   136   sqture  mites, 
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stretching  east  from  the  Arakan  Mountains  to  the  river  Bassein.  The 
country  to  the  west  is  hilly,  covered  with  foiests  of  teak  and  bamboo, 
the  felling  and  sale  of  which  afford  a  livelihood  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior.  Rice  is  grown  in  the  plains  between  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  range  and  the  Basseia  Pottery  is  manufactured  at  Tsha-daw 
at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Kwon;  fishing,  cultivation,  and  trade  occupy 
the  inhabitants  in  the  east     Gross  revenue  {1876-77),  ^£904. 

Bhog^ — River  in  the  Gttro  Hills  District,  Assam. 

Bho^armanf. — Mountain  valley  in  Hazdra  District,  Punjab;  situ- 
ated between  34'  30'  and  34'  48'  15'  N.  laL,  and  73*  14'  15"  and  73* 
24'  30"  E.  lon^  ;  forming  the  main  source  of  the  Siran  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  pine-clad  hills,  from  8000  to  13,000  feet  in  height  Area, 
77,418  acres,  of  which  7563  are  cultivated;  pop.  (1868),  10,023,  chiefly 
Gujars,  with  a  few  Switis.  The  inhabitants  are  dependent  for  support 
upon  their  catde,  of  which  they  possess  large  herds.  Climate  cool 
and  pleasant  in  summer,  but  very  severe  in  winter. 

Bhogawaddar. — Petty  State  of  Gohelwir,  in  Kithiiwir,  Bombay ; 
consisting  of  i  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  Estimated 
revenue  in  1876,  ;£5oo;  payments,  ^£55,  of  which  £,^\  represents 
tribute  to  the  GfLekwir, 

Bhognipnr. — South-western  taMl  of  Cawnpore  District,  North- 
western Provinces ;  traversed  by  the  Bhognipur  branch  of  the  Ganges 
CanaL  Area,  375  square  miles,  of  which  170  are  cultivated;  pop. 
(1872),  104,151;  land  revenue,  ^^19,003;  total  Government  revenue, 
;^3o,904 ;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ;^34,396 ;  incidence  of  Govern- 
ment revenue  per  acre,  2s.  t^ 

BhogrfU. — Embankment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suoarnarekka  river 
in  Balasot  District,  Bengal ;  completed  in  1870.  An  embankment  was 
constructed  here  by  the  Marhatt^  and  afterwards  replaced  by  another 
built  by  the  British  Government  Both  of  these  were  constructed  too 
close  to  the  riv^  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  the  waters  in  time  of  flood, 
and  they  were  consequently  destroyed.  The  present  embankment, 
completed  in  1870,  runs  farther  back,  so  as  to  give  sufHcient 
waterway. 

Bhoika.— Petty  State  of  JhaUwir,  in  Eithiiw^,  Bombay;  con- 
sisting of  3  villages,  with  x  independent  tribute-payer.  Estimated 
revenue  in  1876,  ;£i366;  total  charge,  ^£'303,  of  which  ^^176  is  paid 
as  tribute  to  the  British  Government 

Bhojpor. — ^Town  in  Moradibdd  District,  North-Westem  Provinces. 
Lat  38°  57' N.,  long.  78'  52' E.;  area,  54  acres;  pop.  {1872),  5131, com- 
prisit^  1273  Hindus  and  3849  Musalmins.  Distant  from  Moradibid 
8  miles  north;  from  Dhela  river  1  mile  east  Agricultural  centre,  of  no 
commercial  importance. 
Bh<t]plir. — Municipal  town  in  Shitidb^d  District,  Bengal     Lat  35* 
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3S'  8"  N,,  long^  84'  9'  48"  E. ;  area,  4*3  square  miles ;  pop.  (1872),  7004, 
compiising  5417  Hindus  and  1577  Muhammadans ;  municipal  income, 
;fioo;  incidence  of  municipal  taxation,  3}d.  per  head  of  population 
within  municipal  limits. 

Bhombadi — ^Township  and  revenue  circle  in  Toung-ngd  District, 
British  Burma — See  Bhuhmawadi. 

BhomorAgllTl. — Forest  reserve  in  the  north  of  Darrang  District, 
Assam.  Estimated  area,  3867  acres^  Bounded  north  and  west  by  the 
hill  of  the  same  name. 

fihongion. —  South-eastern  takdl  of  M&inpuri  District,  North- 
western Provinces^  traversed  by  the  rivers  Arind  and  Isan,  between 
which  runs  the  Cawnpore  branch  of  the  Gai^s  CanaL  Area,  463 
square  miles,  of  which  364  are  cultivated ;  pop.  (1873),  300,753  i  '^^^^ 
revenue,  ^^36,076  ;  total  Government  revenue,  ;^a8,683  ;  incidence  of 
Government  revenue  per  acre,  is.  gjd. 

BungAon. — ^Town  in  Mdinpuri  District,  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  headquarters  of  the  iahHl  of  same  name.  Lat  37*  15'  30"  n.,  long; 
79' '»'  45"  E. ;  pop.  (187a),  6371,  compiising  4496  Hindus  and  1775 
Mnhammadans.  Distant  9^  miles  east  from  Mdinpuii,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Agra  and  Grand  Trunk  roads.  Collection  of  straggling  hamlets, 
with  little  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  town.  Two  hdtdrs,  sardi  (native  inn), 
tahM,  police  station,  good-sized  jkil  or  lake,  modem  mosque  and 
temple.  Founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Rijd  Bhfm  Sen,  who  was 
cured  of  leprosy  by  bathing  in  the  jkU.  Possessed  some  importance 
andei  the  Mughal  emperors,  and  has  a  ruined  fort  on  an  artificial 
■Doond ;  but  its  trade  has  now  shifted  to  towns  upon  the  railway. 

Buxmunawadee. — Township  and  revenue  circle  in  Toui^-ngiS 
District,  British  Buima. — See  Bhuuawadl 

Buran-maw. — Pagoda  in  Tenasserim,  British  Buima. — i«e  Bhun- 

MAW. 

Bhoora-hla. — Revenue  circle,  Bassein  District,  British  Banna. — 
&«  Bhdra-hla. 
Bhoot-khyonnfi^. — Revenue    circle,   British    Buima. — See    Bhut- 

KHTOUNa 

Uioot-pyenff. — Revenue  circle,  Meigui  District,  British  Burma. — 
Sit  Bhut-pyeno. 

Bhop&L — A  tiact  of  country  in  Central  India  occupied  by  a  collec- 
tioa  of  Native  States  (known  as  the  Bhopil  Agency),  under  the  political 
superintendence  of  the  Governor-General's  Agent  for  Central  India. 
Bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Central  Provinces,  and  south  and  west 
by  various  Native  States  of  Central  India.  Area,  about  10,150  square 
miles;  estimated  population  (1875),  1,003,000.  The  ten  States  com- 
prising the  agency  are  Buopal,  Rajghar,  Narsinhghar,  Kakwai, 
Maksudakgar,  Kilchifur,  Basoda,  Muhamhadghar,  Pathari,  and 
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Laxawad,  all  of  which  see  separately.  Id  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Political  Agent  has  also  charge  of  isolated  patches  of  territoiy  belonging 
to  the  States  of  Gwalior,  Indore,  Tonk,  and  Dewds. 

BhoptU. — Native  State  in  Mi\wi,  in  the  Bhopil  Political  Agency, 
Central  India,  under  the  Government  of  India;  lying  between  22°  32' 
and  23°  46'  M.  laL,  and  between  76°  25'  and  78*  50'  e.  long. ;  estimated 
area,  8200  square  miles ;  estimated  revenue,  ^268,340 ;  population  in 
1875,  about  769,300.  Bounded  north  by  Sindhia's  possessions  and 
Dhar,  east  by  S^ai  (Saugor),  south  by  the  Marbadi  (Nerbudda),  and 
west  by  Holkir's  and  Sindhia's  possessions.  The  present  ruler,  Sh^h 
Jahin  Begam,  an  Afghin  of  the  Mirdzii  Khel  tribe,  succeeded  in 
1844;  she  has  one  daughter,  Sultin  Jahin  Begam,  now  recc^nised  as 
heir  to  the  State. 

The  Bbopil  dynasty  was  founded  by  Dost  Muhammad,  an  Afghan 
in  the  service  of  Aurangzeb,  who  took  advantage  of  the  revolutions 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  Emperor  to  establish  his  independent 
authority  in  Bbop^  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  BhopiU  family 
have  always  manifested  an  amicable  feeling  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment In  1778,  when  General  Goddard  made  his  bold  march  across 
India,  the  State  of  Bhopil  was  the  only  Indian  power  which  showed  itself 
friendly;  and  in  1809,  when  another  British  expedition,  commanded  by 
Genera]  Close,  appeared  in  that  part  of  India,  the  Nawib  of  BhopAl 
earnestly,  but  in  vain,  petitioned  to  be  received  under  British  protection. 
The  Nawilb  then  allied  himself  with  the  Pindiiis,  and  made  a  most 
gallant  defence  against  the  attempts  of  Sindhia  and  Raghoji  Bhonsli  to 
crush  him ;  their  efforts  were  finally  restrained  by  the  intervention  of 
the  British  power.  In  1817,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pindiri 
war,  the  British  Government  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Bhop^  It 
was  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Pindirfs  that  Bhopdl  had  been  able  to 
defy  the  attacks  of  Sindhia  and  the  Riji  of  Nigpur ;  but  his  connection 
with  these  freebooters  was  distasteful  to  the  Nawdb,  and  only  tolerated 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  control  them.  A  treafywas  made  in  1818 
by  which  the  British  Government  guaranteed  his  possession  of  the 
State ;  and  the  Nawdb  agreed  to  furnish  a  condngent  of  600  horse  and 
400  in&ntry,  and  received  five  Districts  in  M^wi  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  and  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  condngent  The  Nawib 
soon  afterwards  met  his  death  from  a  pistol  accidentally  discharged  by 
a  child.  His  nephew,  an  infant,  was  thereupon  declared  bis  successor, 
and  betrothed  to  the  infant  daughter  of  the  deceased  prince.  But  the 
widow  of  the  Nawdb,  Kiidsia  Begam,  wished  to  keep  the  State  in  her 
own  hands,  even  after  the  declared  heir  had  resigned  his  claim  to  the 
State  and  to  the  hand  of  the  Nawib's  daughter,  Sikandai  Begam,  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  Jahingfr  Muhammad.  After  much  dissension, 
lasting  through  several  years,  in  1837,  by  the  mediation  of  the  British 
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Government,  Jahinglr  Muhammad  was  restored  to  power,  and  installed 
as  Nawdb.  On  his  death  in  1844,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  widow, 
SOcandar  Begam,  who  ruled  Bhopil  until  her  death  in  1868.  She 
made  a  name  for  herself  by  faithfiil  services  to  the  Government  of  India 
during  the  Mutiny,  and  by  the  ability  she  displayed  in  the  management 
of  the  State.  She  was  succeeded  by  the  present  ruler,  Sh^  Jah£(n,  who 
is  no  unworthy  successor,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  loyalty  to 
the  British  Crown.  Her  first  husband  died  in  1867,  leaving  her  one 
daughter,  Sultin  Jahin  Begam  above  mentioned  After  her  husband's 
death,  Shih  Jahdn,  following  the  footsteps  of  her  mother,  threw  aside 
the  restrictions  of  the  pardah,  conducted  business  with  vigour,  and  was 
always  accessible.  In  recognidon  of  her  high  administradve  qualities 
and  her  loyalty,  she  received  in  1873  the  honour  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Star  of  India.  In  1871  she  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  Maulvi  S^dik  Hus^n,  and  since  then  has  withdrawn  from  personal 
supervision  of  State  affairs,  and  resumed  the  retirement  which  the 
pardah  imposes.  The  same  honours  are  paid  to  her  present  husband 
as  were  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor,  and  he  has  received  the  title  of 
Nawib.  The  Sultin  Jahdn  Begam  was  married  in  1874,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Government,  to  Ahmad  AK  Khin.  He  is  of  the  same  tribe  as 
that  to  which  the  Bhopil  family  belongs,  the  Mirdzdi  Khel,  but  he 
is  not  a  member  of  the  family. 

The  Begam  of  Bhopdl  Is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  19  guns.  The  force 
m^tiuned  by  the  State  consists  of  694  horse,  2200  foot,  14  field  and 
43  other  guns,  with  291  artilleryraea  In  commutation  of  a  contingent 
of  7600  horse  and  400  infantry  which  the  State  had  stipulated  to  furnish 
under  treaty,  Bhopdl  now  pays  annually  z  Idkhs  of  rupees  (say  _;^2o,ooo) 
in  cash.  A  further  payment  of  ;£s°°  '^  made  by  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  Sehore  school.  The  contribution  of  ;£i2oo  per  annum 
formerly  paid  by  the  State  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads 
within  its  territory  was  remitted  in  1873,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Begam  will  keep  in  proper  repair  the  roads  already  made,  and  spend  a 
reasonable  sum  annually  in  opening  up  others.  In  1875,  the  amount 
sanctioned  for  roads  by  the  BhopiU  Darbdr  was  £,z\a  per  annum, 
to  which  the  Begam  herself  added  a  donation  of  i  l&kh  of 
rupees  (_;£io,ooo),  and  the  Kildsia  Begara  ;^2soo  per  annum. 
A  road  is  under  construction  from  Bhopil  to  Hoshangdbid.  It  is 
ejipected  to  be  an  important  feeder  to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway.  The  British  Government  has  by  a  sanad  of  r862  recognised 
the  right  of  succession  in  Bhopdl  according  to  Muharamadan  law  and 
the  customs  of  the  State.  The  chief  has  power  of  life  and  death  in 
judicial  matters  ;and  the  territories  of  Bhopdl  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  British  courts. 

BhoptU. — Principal  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name  In  Central 
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India.  Lat.  33*  15'  35"  N.,  loi^  77'  25'  56"  E.  Surrounded 
by  a  masonry  wall  two  miles  in  circuit,  within  which  is  s  fort, 
also  of  masonry ;  both  much  dilapidated.  Outside  the  town  is 
a  ganj  or  trading  quarter ;  and  to  the  south-west,  on  a  large  rock, 
is  a  fort  called  Fatehgaih,  with  a  masonry  rampart  and  square 
towers— the  residence  of  the  ruler  of  the  State  South-west  of  this 
fort  spreads  a  fine  artificial  lake,  4^  miles  long  and  i^  mile  broad; 
and  on  the  east  of  the  town  another,  2  miles  in  length.  The  Political 
Resident  lives  at  Bhop^  Distant  from  Allahibid  335  miles  south- 
west; from  Calcutta,  vi&  Sambulpur  and  Nf^ur,  790  north-west 

Bhor.  —  Native  State  within  the  Political  Agency  of  Satira,  in 
the  Deccan,  Bombay.  Estimated  area,  1491  square  miles,  with  inde- 
pendent tracts;  pop.  (1872),  136,075;  gross  revenue,  from  land  tax 
and  transit  dues,  ;^44,289,  Except  in  one  tract,  where  the  land  is 
level,  the  country  is  covered  with  hills.  Three-fourths  of  the  soil  is  red, 
the  remainder  is  blue  and  grey;  principal  products — rice  and  ni^i 
(Eleusine  corocana).  The  family  of  the  chief  are  Hindus,  Brdhmans 
by  caste.  They  hold  a  sanad  authorizing  adoption,  and  the  succesdcm 
is  not  restricted  to  the  rule  of  primc^niture  The  present  {1875)  chief 
is  Sankar  Rio  Chimnajf  Gandekar  by  name,  with  the  tide  oi  jd^rddr 
of  Bhor  and  Pant  Sachiva.  He  maintains  for  other  than  military 
purposes  a  retinue  of  535  followers.  A  tribute  of  ;^537,  12s.  is 
paid  to  the  British  Government  There  are  18  schools,  with  732 
pupils. 

Bhor. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Deccan, 
Bombay ;  25  miles  south  of  Poona.  Lat  18'  9'  n.,  long.  73°  53'  25"  e.  ; 
pop.  (1872),  3964. 

Bhobn^ri. — Trading  village  and  produce  depSt  in  Rangpui  District, 
Bengal  Lat  26°  1'  N.,  long.  89°  13'  e.  Chief  trade — ^jute,  tobacco, 
and  ginger. 

BhnbaiL — Range  of  hills  in  the  southern  portion  of  Cichir  District, 
Assam,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  B£[rak  and  Sonii  rivers. 
They  run  north  and  south  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  District  Their  height  varies  from  700  feet  to  3000  feet,  and 
their  slopes  are  very  precipitous. 

Bhndw&na.— A  petty  State  of  JhaliwfCr,  in  Kithidwdr,  Bombay ; 
consisting  of  2  villages,  with  3  independent  tribute-payers.  Estimated 
revenue  in  1876,  £,$1^;  total  tribute,  ;^io8,  of  which  ji^ioo  is  paid 
to  the  British  Government 

Bhuj.— Chief  town  of  the  State  of  Cutch  (Kachchh),  in  political 
connection  with  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
fortified  hill.  Lat  23°  15'  n.,  long.  69°  48'  30"  e.  ;  pop.  (1872),  23,818. 
Bhuj  is  a  cantonment  town,  and  has  a  post  office  and  a  dispensary. 
The  place  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  archxological  monuments,  and  as 
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having  been  at  an  earlyperiod  dedicated  to  the  snake  divinity  Bhujinga 
or  Bhujiya.  None  of  the  buildings  in  the  toim  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  The  mosque  inside  the  city  gate  is 
remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  its  piers,  and  their  closeness  to  one 
another — an  arrangement  by  which  only  a  few  of  the  worshippers  can  ever 
be  within  nght  of  the  rest  The  town  contains  the  mausoleums  of  the 
Rios  of  Cutch ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  a  number  of  shrines 
and  Muhammadan  dargahs,  of  no  special  importance. 

Bhnk^.— Tributary  SUte  of  Cbutii  Nfigpur,  Bengal— &f  Chang 
Bhukar. 

BhTUgamra. — One  of  the  petty  States  of  Jhaliw^,  in  'Si&Lhi&w&r, 
Bombay ;  consisting  of  3  villages,  with  3  independent  tribute-payers ; 
estimated  revenue  in  1876,  ^1183 ;  tribute,  jQiyt,  of  which  ^£140  is 
paid  to  the  British  Government 

Bhnllooah  (another  name  for  No^hAll).— District  tn  Bengal.— &« 

NOAKHALI. 

Bhmn  (or  Bhim). — Ghdl  in  Madras. — Set  Chamardi. 

Bhdm  Bakeswar. — Group  of  hot  sulphur  springs  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bakeswar  ndld,  about  r  mile  south  of  Tintipdra  village  in  Bfrbhdm 
District,  Bengal.  Lat  23°  53'  30"  n,,  long.  87°  34'  45"  E.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  varies  from  ia8°  to  i6a'  F.  About  120  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute  are  ejected  from  the  hottest  welt 

Bhlimawadl  (^Bfwcmmtewadee). — Township  in  Toung-ngii  District, 
Tenasserim,  British  Burma;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tsittoung, 
extending  north  from  Shwe-gyeng  District  to  the  river  Thit-nan-tha. 
The  country  is  level  and  cultivated  along  the  Tsittoung ;  in  the  east  it 
is  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests  of  teak  and  other  valuable 
timber.  The  chief  lakes  are  Engwon  and  Zengdon,  both  in  the  south- 
west of  the  circle.     Gross  revenue  (1876),  ^^1933  ;  pop.  (1876),  18,481. 

BhltaoAWadl  {Bhoommawadti). — Revenue  circle  in  Toung-ngiS  Dis- 
trict, Tenasserim,  British  Burma;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tsittoung, 
and  adjoining  Shwe-gyeng  District  on  the  south.  Bhiimawadi  is  now 
joined  to  Miipalan  circle. 

W"<"g  B&ra. — A  tract  formerly  pertaining  to  Sind,  and  granted, 
together  with  Sabzalkot,  in  1843,  to  the  Nawdb  of  Bahinalpur,  from 
whose  ancestors  it  had  been  wrested  by  the  Tdlpur  Mfrs,  in  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  British  during  the  first  Afghdn  war.  It  yielded, 
when  under  the  TtLlpur  administration,  an  annual  revenue  of  j£6ooo. 
Lat  of  Bbdng  town,  a8°  24'  »,,  long.  69°  50'  E. 

Bhlln-lliaw  (^Afvn-Maio).— Celebrated  pagoda  in  Talaing  Thoung- 
gdn  village, Tenasserim,  British  Burma.  Built  in  1341  a.d.  byan  exiled 
Pegu  prince  on  a  bluff  called  Kyet-tsha-maw,  about  3  miles  north-east 
of  Tavoy.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  41  feet  high,  and  117  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  still  carries  a  Talaing-htL 
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nraptUpatnam. — The  most  westerly  chiefship  in  the  Bastai  depen- 
dency, Central  Provinces,  lying  between  18*  33'  30"  and  19°  9'  N.  lat, 
and  between  80°  18'  and  80°  50'  e.  long.;  containing  about  150 
villages;  area,  about  700  square  miles.     The  chief  is  a  Gond. 

Bhuppaya.— &<!  Godavari  (Anicut). 

Bfanr. — Pargand  in  Kheri  District,  Oudh.  One  of  the  largest/ij/'^«»<ij 
in  the  Province  ;  in  shape  an  irregular  parallelogram,  extending  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Pilia  and  Nighisan 
fargands,  the  Chauka  river  marking  the  boundary  line ;  on  the  east 
by  Sn'nagar  pargand;  on  the  south  and  west  by  Shihjahinpur  District 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces.  Bhur  possesses  one  very  marked 
geographical  feature,  in  the  shape  of  a  high  ridge  or  plateau,  rising 
suddenly  from  jo  to  50  feet  in  height,  running  parallel  to  the  river 
Chauka,  which  at  one  time  flowed  just  under  it  The  tract  between 
this  ridge  and  the  present  course  of  the  river  comprises  about  one- 
fouith  of  the  entire  pargand.  It  is  a  low-lying  plain,  known  as  the 
ganjar,  regularly  inundated  by  the  river  during  the  autumn  rains,  and 
sparsely  inhabited,  the  villages  and  hamlets  being  widely  scattered 
and  built  upon  slightly  elevated  sites.  The  upland  tract  is  by  far  the 
richest  part  of  the  pargand,  and  contains  many  large  and  populous 
villages,  some  with  large  masonry  buildings,  embowered  in  groves  and 
fruit  trees,  and  with  a  dense  and  apparendy  prosperous  population. 
Soil  excellent,  producing  luxuriant  crops ;  easy  facilities  for  irrigation. 
Area,  376  square  miles,  of  which  135  are  under  cultivation;  pop, 
68,358  Hindus,  5613  Muhammadans — total,  73,971,  viz.  40,306  males 
and  33,665  females;  number  of  villages,  189;  average  density  of 
population,  r8i  per  square  mile. 

Bhdra-hla  {Bhoora-hld). — Revenue  circle  in  NgapiitaiS  township, 
Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  95  square  miles; 
occupying  the  southern  angle  between  the  Arakan  Hills  on  the  west  and 
the  Bassein  river  on  the  east,  as  far  north  as  the  Bhiira-hla  stream.  A 
mountainous  country  traversed  by  spurs  of  the  Arakan  Yoma  Hills. 
The  circle  includes  Haing-gyl,  or  Negrais  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Bassein  river,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  chaimel  vary- 
ing from  800  feet  to  1500  feet  in  breadth.  This  island  is  rr  miles  in 
circumference,  and  much  intersected  by  creeks.  It  is  flat  and  shelving 
to  the  south,  but  hilly  to  the  north,  where  is  the  site  of  the  old  fectory. 
Diamond  Island,  the  station  of  the  lighthouse-^keepers  of  Alguada,  when 
they  are  not  on  duty  there,  lies  outside  the  mouth  of  the  BasseitL  It 
is  low  and  covered  with  brushwood,  and  is  leased  out  as  a  turtle-bank, 
producing  a  large  revenue.  Gross  revenue  of  Bhiira-hla  (r876-77), 
^^1852;  pop,  (r876),  2004,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  the 
manufacture  ofgnapi. 

Bhurtpore. — State,  Rdjputina. — ^t^Bhartpur. 
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BhiuiwaL — Chief  towD  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name  in 
Khindesh  District,  Bombay;  64  miles  east  of  Dbulia.  LaL  3i°  i'  30" 
N.,  long.  75°47'e.;  pop.  {187a),  6804.  Sub-judge's  court  and  post 
office.  Bhus^wal  is  the  headquarters  station  of  the  chief  revenue  and 
police  officers  of  the  Subdivision,  and  the  junction  station  of  the  Nigpur 
and  Allahibid  bninch  of  the  Great  Indiaii  Peninsula  Railway.  Until 
the  opening  of  this  railway,  it  was  an  unimportant  village  in  Sindhia's 
teiiitoty,  the  property  of  a  member  of  the  Nimbalkar  family.  The 
town  was  acquired  by  the  British  Government  with  the  rest  of  the 
Waiang^on  (now  Bhus^wal)  Subdivision  in  186 1.  It  has  since  increased 
rapidly  in  size,  and  has  now  a  local  trade  of  some  consequence. 

MmtilL  —  An  independent  State  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
between  26°  and  iS"  n.  lat  and  8()*  and  93'  £■  long.  It  is  bounded 
cm  the  north  by  Thibet ;  on  the  east  by  a  tract  inhabited  by  various 
uncivilised  independent  mountain  tribes ;  on  the  south  by  the  British 
Province  of  Assam,  and  the  District  of  Jalpiiguri ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  independent  Native  State  of  Sikkim. 

Physical  Aspects. — The  whole  of  Bhut^  may  be  shortly  described  as 
a  succession  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  abounding  in  picturesque 
and  sublime  scenery.  'The  prospect,'  says  Captain  Turner,  'between 
abrupt  and  lofty  prominences  is  inconceivably  grand ;  hills  clothed  to 
their  very  summits  with  trees,  dark  and  deep  glens,  and  the  high  tops 
of  mountains  lost  in  the  clouds,  constitute  altogether  a  scene  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  and  sublimity.'  As  might  be  expected  from  its 
physical  structure,  this  alpine  tegion  sends  out  numerous  rivers  in  a 
southerly  direction,  which,  forcing  their  passage  through  narrow  defiles, 
and  precipitated  in  cataracts  over  the  precipices,  eventually  pour  them- 
selves into  the  Brahmaputra.  One  torrent  is  mentioned  by  Turner  as 
filling  over  so  great  a  height  that  it  is  nearly  dissipated  in  mid-air,  and 
looks  from  below  like  a  jet  of  steam.  Of  the  rivers  traversing  Bhutin, 
the  most  considerable  is  the  Manis,  flowing  in  its  progress  to  the  Brah- 
maputra under  the  walls  of  Tisgion,  below  which  it  is  unfordable.  At 
the  foot  of  Tisg^on  Hill  it  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge.  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  M4chu,  Tchinchu,  Torshi,  Minchi,  and 
Dharli. 

PtopU. — Previous  to  the  Brirish  annexation  of  the  Dw^  the 
area  of  the  kingdom  was  reckoned  at  30,000  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  country  now  remaining  to  Bhutin  was  estimated  in 
t864  at  30,000  souls.  Later  information,  however,  points  to  a  larger 
figure.  The  people  are  industrious,  and  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, but  from  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and  from  the 
insecurity  of  property,  regular  husbandry  is  limited  to  comparatively 
few  spots.  The  people  are  oppressed  and  poor.  '  Nothing  that  a 
Bhutii  possesses  is  his  own,'  wrote  the  British  Envoy  in  1864 ;'  he  is  at 
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all  times  liable  to  lose  it  if  it  attracts  the  cupidity  of  any  one  more 
powerful  than  himself.  The  tower  classes,  whether  villagers  or  public 
servants,  are  little  better  than  the  slaves  of  higher  officials.  In  regard 
to  them,  no  rights  of  property  are  observed,  and  they  have  at  once  to 
surrender  anything  that  is  demanded  of  them.  There  never  was,  I 
fancy,  a  country  in  which  the  doctrine  of  "  might  is  right "  formed  more 
completely  the  whole  and  sole  law  and  custom  of  the  land  than  it  does 
in  Bhutia  No  official  receives  a  salary;  he  has  certain  Districts  made 
over  to  him,  and  he  may  get  what  he  can  out  of  them ;  a  certain  portion 
of  his  gains  he  is  compelled  to  send  to  the  Darbflr ;  and  the  more  he 
extorts  and  the  more  he  sends  to  his  superior,  the  longer  his  tenure  of 
office  is  likely  to  be.'  Captain  Pemberton  thus  describes  their  moral 
condition  :  '  I  sometimes  saw  a  few  persons  in  whom  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  such  a  state  of  society  had  yet  left  a  trace  of  the  imi^e 
in  which  they  were  originally  created,  and  where  the  feelings  of  nature 
still  exercised  their  accustomed  influence,  but  the  exceptions  were  rare ; 
and  although  I  have  travelled  and  resided  amongst  various  savage 
tribes  on  our  frontiers,  I  have  never  yet  known  a  people  so  wholly 
degraded  as  the  Bhuti^s.'  Physically  the  Bhutiis  are  a  fine  race, 
although  dirty  in  theb  habits  and  persons.  Their  food  consists  of  meat, 
chiefly  pork,  turnips,  rice,  barley-meal,  and  tea  made  from  the  brick- 
lea  of  China.  Their  favourite  drink  is  chong,  distilled  from  rice  or 
barley  and  millet,  and  marud,  beer  made  from  fermented  millet  A 
loose  woollen  coat  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  bound  round  the  waist  by 
a  thick  fold  of  cotton  cloth,  forms  the  costume  of  the  men;  the  women's 
dress  is  a  long  cloak  with  loose  sleeves.  The  houses  of  the  Bhutiis  are 
of  three  and  four  stories ;  all  the  floors  are  neatly  boarded  with  deal ; 
and  on  two  sides  of  the  house  is  a  verandah  ornamented  with  carved 
work,  generally  painted  The  Bhuti^  are  neat  joiners,  and  their  doors, 
windows,  and  panelling  are  perfect  in  their  way.  No  iron-work  is  used ; 
the  doors  open  on  ingenious  wooden  hinges.  The  appearance  of  the 
houses  is  precisely  that  of  Swiss  chalets,  picturesque  and  comfortable — 
the  only  drawback  being  a  want  of  chimneys,  which  the  Bhutiis  do  not 
know  how  to  construct  The  people  nominally  profess  the  Buddhist 
religion,  but  in  reality  their  religipus  exercises  are  confined  to  the 
I»x)pitiation  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  mechanical  recital  of  a  few  sacred 
sentences.  Around  the  cottages  in  the  mountains  the  land  is  cleared 
for  cultivation,  and  produces  fair  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, millet,  mustard,  chillies,  etc  Turnips  of  excellent  quality  are 
extensively  grown;  they  are  free  from  fibre  and  remarkably  sweet 
The  wheat  and  barley  liave  a  full  round  grain,  and  the  climate  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  both  European  and  Asiadc  vegetables. 
Potatoes  have  been  introduced  The  Bhutiis  lay  out  their  fields  in  a 
series  of  terraces  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  each  terrace  is 
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riveted  and  supported  by  stone  embankments,  sometimes  20  feet  high. 
Eveiy  field  is  carefully  fenced  vith  pine  branches,  01  protected  by  a 
stone  wall.  A  complete  system  of  iirigadon  permeates  the  whole 
cultivated  ares  of  a  village,  the  water  being  often  brought  from  a  long 
distance  through  stone  aqueducts.  The  Bhuti^s  do  not  care  to  extend 
their  cultivation,  as  an  increased  revenue  is  exacted  in  proportion  to  the 
land  cultivated,  but  devote  their  whole  energies  to  make  the  land  yield 
twice  what  it  is  estimated  to  produce. 

Nahtral  Products. — The  extensive  forests  of  Bhutin  abound  in 
many  varieties  of  stately  trees.  Among  them  are  the  beech,  ash, 
lurch,  maple,  cypress,  and  yew.  Firs  and  pines  cover  the  mountain 
heists ;  and  below  these,  but  still  at  an  elevation  of  8000  or  9000  feet, 
is  a  zone  of  vegetation  consisting  principally  of  oaks  and  rhododendrons. 
The  cinnamon  tree  is  also  found.  Some  of  the  roots  and  branches 
were  examined  by  Turner  during  his  journey  to  Thibet ;  but  the  plant 
being  neither  in  blossom  nor  bearing  fhiit,  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
whether  it  was  the  true  cinnamon  or  an  inferior  kind  of  cassia.  The 
leaf,  however,  corresponded  with  the  description  given  of  the  true 
dnnamon  by  Linnaeus.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  teem  with 
animal  lif&  Elephants  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  dangerous  to  travellers; 
but  tigers  are  not  common,  except  near  the  river  Tisli  Leopards 
abound  in  the  Hah  valley ;  deer  everywhere,  some  of  them  of  a  very 
large  species.  The  musk  deer  is  found  in  the  snows,  and  the  barking 
deer  on  every  hill-side.  Wild  hogs  are  met  with  even  at  great  eleva- 
tions. Large  squirrels  are  common.  Bears  and  rhinoceros  are  also 
found.  Pheasants,  jungle  fowls,  pigeons,  and  other  small  game 
abound.  The  Bhutids  are  no  sportsmen.  They  have  a  superstitious 
objection  to  firing  a  gun,  thinking  that  it  offends  the  deities  of  the  woods 
and  valleys,  and  brings  down  rain.  A  species  of  horse  or  rather  pony 
which  seems  indigenous  to  Bhutin,  and  is  used  as  a  domestic  animal,  is 
called  tdngan,  from  T^gast^,  the  general  appellation  of  that  assemblage 
of  mountains  which  constitutes  the  territory  of  Bhut^  It  is  peculiar 
to  this  tract,  not  being  found  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Assam,  Nepdl,  Thibet,  or  Bengal,  and  unites  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
two  qualities  of  strength  and  beauty.  The  tdngan  pony  usually  stands 
about  13  hands  high,  and  is  short-bodied,  clean-limbed,  deep  in  the 
chest,  and  extremely  active ;  his  colour  inclines  to  piebald. 

Manufaetura,  etc — In  so  rude  a  country,  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  people  is,  as  might  be  expected,  at  a  low  stage,  the  few  articles  pro- 
duced being  all  destined  for  home  consumption.  These  consist  of  coarse 
blankets  and  cotton  cloth  made  by  the  villagers  inhabiting  the  southern 
tracL  Leather,  from  the  hideofthebuffaloiimperfectlytanned, furnishes 
the  soles  of  snow  boots.  Circular  bowls  are  neady  turned  from  various 
woods.     A  small  quantity  of  paper  is  made  from  a  plant  described 
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as  the  Daphne  papyrifera.  Swords,  iron  spears,  and  arrow-heads,  an<3 
a  few  copper  caldrons  fabricated  from  the  metal  obtained  in  the 
country,  complete  the  list  of  manufactures.  The  fore^  trade  of 
Bhutdn  has  greatly  declined.  In  1809,  the  trade  between  Assam  and 
Bhutan  amounted  to  ^20,000  per  annum,  the  lac,  madder,  silk,  ertndi 
cloth,  and  dried  fish  of  A^sam  being  exchanged  for  the  woollens,  gold- 
dust,  salt,  musk,  ponies,  and  silk  of  Bhutin.  In  1876-77,  the  entire 
trade  between  Bhutan  and  British  India  was  roughly  estimated  at 
^£31,000.  The  exports  were  ^9100  into  Assam  and  ^£1300  into 
Bengal;  the  imports,  ^^20,000  from  Assam  and  j^iooo  from  Bengal 

The  military  resources  of  the  country  are  on  an  insignificant  scale. 
Beyond  the  guards  for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  standing  army.  The  total  military  force  was  estimated 
by  the  British  envoy  in  1864  at  6000  men. 

Meteorology.  —  The  climate  of  Bhutdn  varies  according  to  the 
difference  of  elevation.  At  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Pundkhi  (the  winter  residence  of  the  Rdjis)  are  afraid  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  blazing  sun,  those  of  Gh^si  experience  all  the  rigour 
of  winter,  and  are  chilled  by  perpetual  snows.  Yet  these  places  are 
within  sight  of  each  other.  The  rains  descend  in  floods  upon  the 
heights,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Tisisudon,  the  capital,  they  are  moderate ; 
there  are  frequent  showers,  but  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
tropical  rains  of  Bengal  Owing  to  the  great  elevation  and  steepness 
of  the  mountains,  terrible  storms  arise  among  the  hollows,  often 
attended  with  fatal  results. 

History. — Bhutin  formerly  belonged  to  a  tribe  called  by  the  Bhutiis 
Tephu,  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  Kochs  of  Kuch  Behar. 
About  two  hundred  yean  ago  a  band  of  Thibetan  soldiers  subjugated 
the  Tephus,  and  settled  down  in  the  country.  At  the  head  of 
the  Bhutdn  Government  there  are  nominally  two  supreme  autho- 
rities, the  Dhaim  Rlj£,  the  spiritual  head,  and  the  Deb  RAj^,  the 
temporal  ruler.  To  aid  these  Rijis  in  administering  the  country, 
is  a  council  of  permanent  ministers,  called  the  Lenehen.  Practi- 
cally, however,  there  is  no  government  at  all.  Subordinate  ofi&cers 
and  rapacious  governors  of  forts  wield  all  the  power  of  the  State, 
and  oppression  and  anarchy  reign  over  the  whole  country,  llie 
Dharm  Riji  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  On  his  death 
a  year  or  two  is  allowed  to  elapse;  and  the  new  incarnation  then 
reappears  in  the  shape  of  a  child,  who  generally  happens  to  be  bom 
in  the  &mily  of  a  principal  ofScer.  The  child  establishes  his  identity 
by  recognising  the  cooking  utensils,  etc  of  the  late  Dharm  Rijd; 
he  is  then  trained  in  a  monastery,  and  on  attaining  his  majority  is 
recognised  as  R£j^  though  he  exercises  no  more  real  authority 
than  he  did  in  his  infancy.     The  Deb  RfEjil  is  in  theory  elected  ^sy 
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the  council.  In  practice,  he  is  merely  the  nominee  of  whichever 
of  the  two  governors  of  East  or  West  Bhutin  happens  for  the  time 
to  be  the  more  powerfiil  The  relations  of  the  British  with  Bhutdn 
commenced  in  i773>  when  the  Bhutiis  invaded  the  principality 
of  Kuch  Behar,  a  dependency  of  Bengal.  The  Kuch  Behar  ruler 
applied  for  aid,  and  a  force  under  Captain  James  was  despatched  to 
his  assistance ;  the  invaders  were  expelled  and  pursued  into  their  own 
territory.  Upon  the  intercession  of  Teshu  Lama,  then  regent  of 
Thibet,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  1774  between  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  ruler  of  Bhutin.  In  1 783,  Captain  Turner 
was  deputed  to  Bhutin,  with  a  view  to  promoting  commercial  inter- 
course, bat  his  mission  proved  unsuccessful.  From  this  period  few 
dealings  took  place  with  Bhutan,  until  the  occupation  of  Assam  by 
the  British  in  rSafi.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  Bhuti^  had 
usurped  several  tracts  of  low  land  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
called  the  Dwirs  or  passes,  and  for  these  they  agreed  to  pay  a  small 
tribute.  They  failed  to  do  so,  however,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  command  of  the  passes  to  commit  depredations  within  British 
tetritory.  Captain  Pemberton  was  accordingly  deputed  to  Bhutin,  to 
adjust  the  points  of  difference.  But  his  negotiations  yielded  no 
definite  result;  and  every  other  means  of  obtaining  redress  and 
security  proving  unsuccessfiil,  the  Assam  Dwdrs  were  wrested  from 
Uie  Bhutiis,  and  the  British  Government  consented  to  pay  to  Bhutan  a 
sum  of  £tQoo  per  annum  as  compensation  for  the  resumption  of  their 
tenure,  during  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Bhuti^s.  Continued  outrages 
and  aggressions  were,  however,  committed  by  the  Bhutiis  on  British 
subjects  in  the  Dw^is.  Notwithstanding  repeated  remonstrances  and 
threats,  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  several  raids 
in  British  territory  headed  by  Bhuti^  officials,  in  which  they  plundered 
the  inhabitants,  massacred  them,  or  carried  them  away  as  slaves.  In 
1S63,  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Bhutan,  to 
demand  reparation  for  these  outrages.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his 
mission ;  he  was  subjected  to  the  grossest  insults ;  and  under  com- 
pulsion signed  a  treaty  giving  over  the  disputed  territory  to  Bhuttin, 
and  making  other  concessions  extorted  by  the  Bhutan  Government 
On  Mr,  Eden's  return,  the  Viceroy  at  once  disavowed  his  treaty, 
sternly  stopped  the  former  allowance  for  the  Assam  Dwirs,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  restoration  of  all  British  subjects  kidnapped 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  Bhutiis  not  complying  with  this 
demand,  the  Governor-General  issued  a.  proclamation,  dated  the  isth 
November  1864,  by  which  the  eleven  Western  or  Bengal  Dwdrs  were 
forthwith  incorporated  with  the  Queen's  Indian  dominions.  No 
resistance  was  at  first  offered  to  the  annexation ;  but,  suddenly,  in 
January  1865,  the  Bhutiis  surprised  the  English  garrison  at  Diwingiri, 
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and  the  post  was  abandoned  with  the  loss  of  two  mountain  train 
guns.  The  disaster  was  soon  retrieved  by  General  Tombs,  and  the 
BhutUs  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  on 
the  I  ith  November  1865.  The  Bhut^  Government  formally  ceded 
all  the  eighteen  Dwirs  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  with  the  rest  of  the 
territory  taken  from  them,  and  agreed  to  liberate  all  kidnapped  British 
subjects.  As  the  revenues  of  Bhutin  mainly  depended  on  these  Dwiis, 
the  British  Government,  in  return  for  these  concessions,  undertook  to 
pay  the  Deb  and  Dharm  Rijis  annually,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
continued  good  behaviour,  an  allowance  banning  at  j^jt^oo  and 
rising  gradually  to  a  maximum  of  twice  that  amount.  Since  that  time 
nothing  of  importance  has  occurred,  and  the  annexed  tenitories  have 
settled  down  into  peaceful  and  prosperous  British  Districts. 

BhatfLna.— Petty  State  of  Jhaliw^,  in  Kithiiwdr,  Bombay;  con- 
sisting of  I  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  Estimated 
revenue  in  1876,  ^£316,  of  which  ^^70  is  paid  as  tribute,  including  £fi^ 
to  the  British  Government     Lat  33*  41'  n.;  long.  71°  54'  e, 

Blltit-khyotlll^  {Bhoot-khyour^. — Revenue  circle  in  Bassein  Dis- 
trict, Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  45  square  miles  ;  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Bassein  river.  The  greater  portion  of  the  circle  consists  of 
low  swamps  covered  with  grass  and  tree  forest ;  a  little  rice  is  cultivated 
in  the  east.  There  are  no  cart  roads,  only  dry-weather  footpaths  and 
tracks  to  the  rice  fields.  Gross  revenue  (1876-77),  ^^1037 ;  pop.  (1876), 
5466,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

Bhlit-pyeilf  {Bfioot-pye/tg). — Revenue  drcle  in  Mergui  District, 
Tenasserim,  British  Burma;  occupying  the  whole  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Le-gnya  township.  Very  mountainous.  Gross  revenue 
<i876-77).  £'S':  pop-  (1876),  1848. 

BhUTBiiOBVar. — ^The  temple  city  of  Siva  in  Purf  District,  BengaL 
lat  aa°  14'  45"  N.,  long.  85°  52'  36"  E.  A  sacred  place  of  pil- 
grimage, and  for  six  centuries  the  capital  of  the  Siva-worshipping  kings 
of  the  Kesail  or  Lion  dynasty  of  Orissa.  The  founder  of  the  line, 
Yayati  Kesarf,  began  the  building  of  the  great  fane  about  500  iLC ; 
two  succeeding  monarchs  laboured  at  it,  and  the  fourth  of  the  house 
completed  it  in  657  a.d.  The  last  public  act  of  the  dynas^  was  the 
building  of  the  beautiful  vestibule  between  1099  and  1104,  or  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  extinction  of  the  race. 
Seven  thousand  shrines  once  clustered  round  the  sacred  lake  of 
Bhuvaneswar.  Not  more  than  500  or  600  now  remain,  and  these  are 
nearly  all  deserted  and  in  ruins.  They  exhibit  every  stage  of  Orissa  art, 
from  the  rough  conceptions  of  the  6th  century,  through  the  exquisite 
designs  and  ungrudging  artistic  toil  of  the  12th,  to  the  hurried  and 
dishonest  stucco  imitations  of  Hindu  architecture  at  the  present  day. 

Bhwai-beng-gao.  —  Revenue   circle    in    Prome  IHstiict,    Pegu 
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Dhrisioii,  British  Burma ;  situated  to  the  North  of  Poung-dajr  town,  of 
irfaich  it  forms  part    Gross  revenue  (1876-77),  ^526;  pop.  (1876),  3738, 

KiWOt-lay.— Kiver  in  Pe^,  British  Burmah. — Set  Pa-de. 

nnrot-lay. — Revenue  circle  in  Thayet  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.  A  partially  cultivated  country.  Chief  crops— rice, 
sesamum,  and  maiz&  The  circle  includes  the  villages  and  village 
tracts  of  Bhwot-lay,  Toung-na-tha,  Htouk-kyan-daing,  and  Pookaing. 
Total  revenue  (r876-77),  ^553 ;  pop.  (1876),  2975. 

IHA^IT — Pass  in  Kumiun  District,  Xorth-Westem  Provinces,  over 
the  Him^yan  range  into  Thibet;  lying  between  30°  3'  and  30°  28'  N. 
laL,  and  between  80°  42'  and  80°  57'  £.  long.  Has  two  forks,  known 
respectively  as  the  Lanpiya  Dhiira  and  Mangshd  Dhiira,  the  former 
of  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet  above  sea  level  The 
Bhntiis  cany  on  a  trade  over  these  passes  by  means  oiydks,  goats,  and 
pack-sheep  with  Takia  Khar,  in  Thibet, — the  imports  being  salt,  gold, 
wools,  drugs,  precious  stones,  and  Chinese  silks;  irtiile  the  expoits 
comprise  grain,  cotton,  hardware,  tobacco,  sugar,  dyes,  and  other 
soathem  produce.  The  whole  valley  is  also  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Bi^ns,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  special  class  of  Bhuti^  speaking  a 
peculiar  dialect  of  their  own. 

Bi&B. — One  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab. — See  Bkas. 

BiAs. — River  rising  in  the  hills  of  Shmau  in  Bhop^l  State,  close  by 
the  south-western  boundary  of  Sig^  (Saugor)  District,  Central  Pro- 
vinces; flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  passing,  within  10  miles  of 
Sdigdr,  beneath  a  beautiful  iron  suspension  bridge  of  300  feet  span,  built 
by  Colonel  Presgrave  in  1833,  and  &lls  into  theSonirnearNaisinhgarh, 
in  Damoh  District 

Btekanear. — State,  Rijput^a — See  BiKANER. 

Bfdar  (Bedar). — Town  in  the  Nizdm's  Dominions,  HaJdartlbM 
(Hyderabad),  Deccan ;  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Manjeia,  75 
miles  north-west  of  Haidaribid  town.  LaL  17°  53' n.,  long.  77°34'e.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Bihmani  Muhammaclan  dynasty,  which  ruled  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
curtain,  now  much  dilapidated,  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  which  lies  an 
old  gun  21  feet  long.  There  is  a  minaret  in  the  town  100  feet  high,  and 
on  a  plain  to  the  south-west  stand  many  large  tombs.  The  place  is  noted 
for  the  metal  ware  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  This  is  an  alloy  of 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  which  is  worked  into  articles  of  very  elegant 
design,  inlaid  generally  with  silver,  but  sometimes  also  with  gold.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  said  to  be  gradually 
dying  out,  will  be  found  mBalfau^sCyclofadia  of  India,  vol.  L  pp.  369, 
370- 

BUAlir. — Town  in  Bfkaner  (Bickaneer)  State,  Rijputdna;  lat  17* 
48'  50"  N^  long.  74'  aa'  15"  E.     Captain  Powlett,  in  the  Gazetteer  if 
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Bikaner,  says  of  this  place :  A  number  of  wealthy  Seths  live  here, 
chiefly  OswiUs,  of  whom  there  are  150  booses.  Of  AgarwdMs,  there 
are  about  30  houses.  Peihaps  30  of  these  aie  rich  men.  Bldisir  is  not 
a  place  of  manufacture  or  much  tnule.  The  bazaar  contains  about 
100  shops,  and  there  axe  7  or  8  temples  and  almost  as  many  chhatrii. 
Fairly  good  water  is  reached  at  the  depth  of  about  100  feet  below  the 
surface.  Inferior  sand  and  lime-stone  are  obtained  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Post  office. 

BidhliiLa. — North-eastern  UikM  of  Etdwah  District,  North-Westem 
Provinces.  Area,  srj  square  miles,  of  which  141  are  cultivated;  pop. 
{1872),  137,237  ;  land  revenue,  ^£34,131;  total  Government  revenue, 
;f  35,331 ;  reotal  paid  by  cultivators,  ;^4o,oo3 ;  incidence  of  Govern- 
ment revenue  per  acre,  3s.  4|d. 

BidjrAdbaTl — A  river  in  the  District  of  the  Twenty-four  Pargan^ 
Bengal  L«t  32*  31'  to  33*  37'  n.,  long.  88*  43'  to  88*  50'  b.  Flows 
from  the  Sundarbans  on  the  east,  northwards  past  Haiui,  where  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  Haiui  Ging ;  after  which  it  bends  to  the  west, 
aod  is  joined  by  the  Noni  Khil;  it  then  flows  south-west  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Biliighiti.  and  Tolly's  canals,  and  afterwards  south-east  to 
Canning  town.  Here  the  Karatoyi  and  the  Athirabinki  join  it,  and 
the  united  stream  passes  south  through  the  Sundarbans  as  the  Matli. 
river,  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal  under  that  name.  It  forms  part  of 
both  the  two  channels  {known  as  the  Outer  and  Inner  Sundarbans 
Passages)  by  which  the  traffic  of  Calcutta  with  the  eastern  Districts 
is  carried  on.  Principal  river-side  villages — Milanch^  Bisri,  and 
Pratipnagar ;  trade  in  firewood. 

Bih^. — Pargand  in  Partdbgarh  District,  Oudh;  situated  is  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Province.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
tracts  in  Oudh ;  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  groves  of  maJaid  trees 
and  for  the  numerous  lakes  and/^f&which  stud  its  surface.  Area,  338 
square  miles,  of  which  108  are  cultivated;  pop.  {1S69),  107,595  Hindus, 
11,874  Muhammadans — total,  119,469,  viz.  59,913  males  and  59,556 
fem^es.  The  proportion  of  high  castes  is  above  the  average,  the 
Brihmans  numbering  r6,8ii,  and  the  Kshattriy^  6738,  Average 
density  of  population,  534  per  square  mile.  Of  the  337  villages  which 
make  up  the  pargand,  184  are  held  in  tdlukddti  tenure  by  four  Bisen 
proprietors,  known  as  the  Bhadri,  Kundrajit,  Dahi^frin,  and  Shaikhpur 
Chaur^  Utlukddrs;  and  the  remaining  53  are  held  under  mufrdd 
tenure  by  4S0  individuals.  Br^hmans  hold  4  villages ;  Kiyasths,  8 ; 
Raikwitrs,  only  i ;  and  Bais  2.  Muhammadan  proprietors  own  1 7 
villages,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minikpur  town.  Sib^(  Vikdra) 
signifies  a  monastery,  and  the  name  usually  ctmimemorates  the  dte  oS 
one  of  these  Buddhist  institutions. 

Bih&r.  —  Town  in   Partdbgarh   District,  Oudh;    on  the  road  to 
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Mioikpui,  29  miles  from  Bela.  Pop.  (1869),  4130.  Fonnerly  a  place 
of  note  and  wealth,  but  recently  much  reduced  owing  to  the  turbulence 
of  the  tdlukSdrs.     Government  school. 

Bih^. — ^ilwyoarf  in  Unao  District,  Oudh;  bounded  on  the  north  and 
cast  by  Khfron,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Bhagwantnagar/ar^n^. 
First  constituted  a  pargand  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.  Two  small  rivers, 
the  Lon  and  the  Kharhi,  flow  through  this  tract,  but  irrigation  is  prin- 
cipally conducted  from  wells.  Area,  24  square  miles,  11  of  which  are 
cultivated;  Government  land  revenue  demand,  ^^3964,  or  an  average 
of  5s.  a|d  per  acre;  pop.  (1869),  13,458  Hindus,  423  Muhammadans 
— total,  13,881,  of  whom  6749  are  males  and  7133  females.  BriUimans 
and  Bais  Kshattriy^  are  most  numerous  among  the  higher  castes,  and 
Ahlrs  and  Chamirs  among  the  lower.  Number  of  villages,  36  ;  average 
density  of  population,  578  per  square  mile.  Four  roads  intersect  the 
pargand.  Salt  and  saltpetre  were  formerly  manufactured  here,  but 
neither  is  now  worked. 

BihAr.— Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  1 2  miles  east  of  Purw^  and 
38  south-east  of  Unao,  on  the  road  thence  to  Rii  Bareli.  The  Lon 
river,  west  of  the  town,  is  spanned  by  a  handsome  bridge  erected  by 
Government  Scene  of  a  great  battle,  which  took  place  about  100  years 
ago  between  the  Kios  of  Daundia  Khera,  and  the  Rijii  of  Maurdnwin 
aided  by  the  chief  of  Sankarpur,  all  barons  of  the  Bais  claa  Fop.  (1869), 
1899  Hindus,  343  Muhammadans — total,  284*.  Two  temples,  large 
masonry  tank,  and  school ;  annual  ^r,  attended  by  about  5000  persons. 

BUiAt. — River  rising  in  lat  34'  T5'  n.,  long.  81°  5'  E.,  more  than 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Rewah  State,  Central  India,  and  filing 
into  the  Tons  in  lat  34*  48'  n.,  long.  81°  31'  s.  At  the  Chachai 
Fall,  50  miles  from  its  source,  the  stream  is  precipitated  over  a 
rock  200  feet  high.  At  Rewah,  20  miles  higher  up,  the  route  from 
Allahibid  to  S%u  (Saugor)  crosses  it,  and  it  is  fordable  at  this  point 
In  dry  weather. 

BQtat— One  of  the  petty  States  of  Bundelkhand,  under  the  Central 
India  Agency,  lyii^  between  35'  31'  and  25°  16'  15"  n.  lat,  and 
between  79'  22'  30"  and  79°  37'  e.  long. ;  area,  about  15  square  miles ; 
estimated  population  (1875),  5000;  estimated  revenue,  ^^1300.  The 
Jdgfrdir  of  Bihat  is  a  Hindu  Bundela,  named  Rio  Mahum  Sinh;  he 
holds  a  tanad  of  adoption.  A  military  force  of  135  foot  soldiers  is 
kept  up, 

Khat— Town  in  Sfldpur  District  Oudh;  r2  miles  south-east  of 
Sftjpui  town.  Pop.  (1869),  2058,  principally  Hindus;  residing  in  358 
houses.     Noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  ironwork. 

BUutA  {.fff^mi).— Village  in  Shihdbid  District,  Bengal  A  large 
station  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  with  condderable  local  trade ;  14 
miles  from  Arrah  town,  and  382  from  Calcutta. 
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BUliyA. — A  branch  canal  of  the  Si5n  imgation  system,  branching 
from  the  twenty-seventh  milepost  of  the  Airah  Canal,  and  extending  to 
a  small  water-course  connected  with  the  Ganges,  near  Bihiyi  village,  a 
distance  of  30^  miles.  It  has  7  distributary  channels,  which  again  have 
small  cuts  or  trenches  leading  in  all  directions  to  convey  the  water  over 
the  fields. 

Bihora. — One  of  the  petty  States  of  Rewi  Kinta,  Bombay.  Area, 
three-quarterB  of  a  square  milej  estimated  revenue  (1875),  ;^8o,  of 
which  ^5  is  paid  as  tribute  to  the  Giekw^  of  Baioda.  The  chief  is 
named  Rihtor  Sardirbhdwa. 

B^a. — One  of  the  Hill  States,  in  political  connection  with  the 
Punjab  Government  Lat  (centre)  30*  56'  n.,  long;  77°  2'  e.;  area, 
4  square  miles;  estimated  population  (1875),  Soa  The  chief  or 
Thikur  holds  his  lands  under  a  sanad  in  the  usual  terms,  being  con- 
finned  in  all  his  rights  on  condition  of  his  paying  tribute  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  British  protection,  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  rayats 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
roads.  The  present  Thdkur  is  named  UddiChind,  of  RAjput  caste.  He 
receives  ;f  10  a  year  as  compensation  for  lands  required  for  Easauli 
cantonment     Revenueof  theState,^ioo;  military  and  police,  somen. 

B^aigarlL  —  Ruined  fort  in  Mlrzjpui  District,  North-Westem 
Frovincea  Lat  24'  34'  38"  n.,  long.  83°  13'  35"  e.  Perched  on  the 
summit  of  a  wooded  height,  9  miles  north  of  river  S6n,  and  50  miles 
south  of  Benares.  In  the  autumn  of  1781,  CluUt  Sinh,  the  rebellious 
Riji  of  Benares,  took  refuge  in  this  fort,  but  on  the  advance  of  Major 
Popham,  fled  precipitately  with  all  the  treasure  he  could  remove:  His 
wife  and  mother,  who  remained,  defended  the  fortress  for  a  time,  but 
finally  surrendered  to  the  British. 

B^&igarh. — Town  in  Allgarh  District,  North-Westem  Provinces. 
Area,  4r  acres;  pop  (1S73),  5653,  comprismg  5338  Hindus  and  494 
Musalmins.  Agricultural  town,  advandng  in  prosperity.  School,  post 
office,  ancient  fort  Held  in  1803  by  Bhagwant  Sinh,  who  was  not 
dislodged  without  troubla  Monument  to  Colonel  Gordon,  killed  by 
an  accidental  explosion  after  the  capture  of  the  fort  Distant  la  miles 
from  Alfgarh,  10  miles  from  Sikandra. 

Bjj&pnr  {Vijayapura). — Chief  town  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same 
name  in  Kalildgi  District,  Bombay.  Lat  16*  49'  45"  n.,  long.  75°  46' 
5"  E.  Fifty-two  miles  north-east  of  Kalidgi,  130  miles  south-east  of 
Satara,  and  r6o  miles  south-east  of  Poona.  Population  in  1873, 
13,938 ;  municipal  revenue  in  1874-75,  £i6& ;  rate  of  taxation,  3d.  per 
head  of  population  within  municipal  limits.  Sub-judge's  court,  post 
office,  and  dispensary, 

The  founder  of  the  Musalmin  State  of  BiJElpur  was,  accordii^  to 
Ferishta,  a  son  of  Murad  il,  the  Osmanli  Sultdn,  on  whose  death  bis 
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son  and  successor,  Muhammad  il,  gave  orders  that  all  his  own  brothers 
should  be  strangled.  From  this  fate  one  only,  named  Yusaf,  escaped 
by  a  stratagem  of  his  mother.  AAer  many  adventuies,  Yusaf  is  said  to 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Ahmeddb^-Bidar,  where  he 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  offices  of  State.  On  the  king's  death,  he 
withdrew  from  Ahmedibid  to  Bijdpur,  and  declared  himself  its  kir^, 
the  people  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  his  claim.  Yusaf  reigned 
with  great  prosperity,  and,  extending  his  dominions  westward  to  the  sea- 
coast,  took  Goa  (Tom  the  Portuguese;  His  resources  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  he  built  the  vast  citadel  of  Bijipur.  He  died  in  1510, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ismiil,  who  died  in  1534,  after  a 
briltiant  and  prosperous  reign.  Mulu  Adil  Shih  having  been  deposed 
and  blinded,  after  a  disastrous  and  inglorious  reign  of  only  six  months, 
made  way  for  his  younger  brother  IbriUiim,  a  profligate  man,  who 
died  in  1557,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ali  Adil  StUUi.  This 
ruler  joined  the  kings  of  Ahmednagar  and  Golconda  against  Rljd  Rim, 
the  sovereign  of  Vijayanagar,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  the  greatest  potentate  in  India.  Riji  Rim  was  defeated 
in  1564  in  a  great  battle  at  Tilikot  on  the  river  Kistna,  and,  being 
made  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  his  capital  taken 
and  sacked.  The  wall  of  Bijipur,  the  Jami  Masjfd,  or  great  mosque, 
the  aqueducts,  and  other  works,  were  constructed  by  AU  Adil  Shih,  who 
died  in  1579.  llie  throne  then  passed  to  his  nephew,  Ibrihim  Adil 
IL,  an  in&nt,  whose  affairs  were  managed  by  Chind  BIbl,  widow  of  the 
late  king,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  talents  and  energy.  On 
Ibrihim  assuming  the  government,  he  ruled  with  ability ;  and,  dying 
in  i6z6,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven  years,  was  succeeded  by  Muham- 
mad Adil  Shih,  under  whose  reign  Sivajf,  the  founder  of  the  Marhatti 
power,  rose  into  notice.  Shihji,  the  father  of  Sivajf,  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Bijdpur;  and  the  first  aggressions 
of  Sivajl  were  made  at  the  expense  of  that  State,  from  which,  in  the 
interval  between  1646  and  1648,  he  wrested  several  forts.  Soon 
afterwards  he  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Konkan. 
Muhammad,  however,  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Mughal 
Emperor,  Shih  Jahin,  whose  son  and  general,  Aurangieb,  besieged 
the  city  of  Bijdpui,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  he 
precipitately  marched  to  Agra,  whither  he  was  drawn  by  intelligence  of 
court  intrigues,  which  he  feared  might  end  in  his  own  destruction. 
After  his  departure  the  power  of  Sivajf  rapidly  increased,  and  that  of 
the  King  of  Bijipur  proportionately  declined.  Muhammad  died  in 
r66o,  and  was  succeeded  by  All  Adil  11.,  who,  on  his  decease  in  1672, 
left  the  kingdom,  then  fast  descending  to  ruin,  to  his  in&nt  son, 
Sikandar  Adil  Shih,  the  last  of  the  race  who  occupied  the  throne.  In 
i68<S,  Auiangzeb  took  Bijipur,  and  put  an  end  to  its  existence  as  an 
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independent  State.  Those  vast  and  wonderful  ruins  passed,  vith  the 
adjoining  territory,  to  the  Marhattis  during  the  decline  of  the  Delhi 
empire.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Peshwi,  in  1818,  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government,  and  were  included  within  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  Riji  of  Satiia,  who  manifested  much  anxiety 
for  the  presoration  of  the  splendid  remains  of  Muhammadan  grandeur 
in  Bijipur,  and  adopted  measiu'es  for  their  repair.  Since  the  escheat 
of  Satira  in  1848  from  failure  of  heirs,  the  Bombay  Government  has 
acted  m  the  same  spirit,  having  taken  measures,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  authorities  in  England,  for  arresting  the  further  progress  t^ 
dilapidation  in  the  buildings,  as  well  as  for  collecting  and  preserving 
the  relics  of  manuscripts,  coins,  copper-plate  inscriptions,  and  other 
curious  and  interesting  memorials  of  the  past  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  numerous  architectural  works  found  in  Bijdpur,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  admirable  account  given  by  Fergusson  in  his  History 
ef  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,  pp.  557-567. 

Bjj&war. — Native  State  in  Bundelkhand,  Central  India,  lying  between 
a4*  3i'  30"  and  24°  57'  n.  laL,  and  between  79*  i'  45'  and  79°  57'  E. 
long. ;  estimated  area,  930  square  miles ;  pop.  (1S74),  90,000 ;  revenue, 
;f  31,500.  The  land  is  poor  and  hilly,  yielding  only  jungle  produce 
and  the  poorer  kinds  of  grain.  Diamonds  are  found,  and  ironstone 
is  plentiful  throughout  the  State.  The  title  of  the  lUj^  BhjUi  Pratip 
Sinh,  a  Bundda  Kijput,  results  from  his  descent  from  B(r  Sinh  Deo, 
a  natural  son  of  Jagat  Rij,  son  of  Chhatar  Sdl,  the  founder  of  the 
short-lived  independence  of  Bundelkhand.  After  the  acquisition  of 
Bundelkhand  by  the  East  India  Company,  a  grant  was  made  in  i9ii, 
confirming  the  right  of  Ratan  Sinh,  then  Kiji,  from  whom  the  estate 
has  descended  to  its  present  chiet 

A  sanad  granting  the  r^ht  of  adoption  was  given  to  the  Riji  of 
Bijilwar  in  r863 ;  and,  for  services  during  the  Mutinyi  he  received  for 
himself  and  his  heirs  a  dress  of  honour  and  a  salute  of  1 1  guns.  The 
State  pays  no  tribute,  but  ke^>s  up  a  contingent  of  100  horse,  with  Soo 
infantry,  4  guns,  and  33  guimers.  The  principal  town  is  Bijiwar, 
situated  in  lat  24*  37'  n.,  long.  79°  31'  K. 

Byaya.— Pass  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras,  leading  from  Par- 
vatipur  to  Jtipur  (Jeypore).  The  head  of  the  pass  rises  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  average  gradient  being  i  in  30, 

B^ayanagar. — Ruined  city  in  Bellaiy  District,  Madras. — See  Hampl 

BybalU&r  (or  Vijipdrd). — Town  in  Kashmir  State,  Punjab,  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jhelum  (Jhflam),  about  25  miles  south-east  of  Sifnagar. 
I^t  33'  47'  N.,  long.  75°  r3'  E.  Second  city  in  importance  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Kashmir  valley.  Thornton  notices  its  singular  wooden 
bridge  and  large  bdtdr,  but  sutes  that  the  town  contains  nothing  else 
worthy  of  special  record. 
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BQbAsl — Town  in  Champ^ran  District,  Bengal    Lat  26°  51'  30"  N,, 
kmg.  85'  10'  E. ;  pop.  (187a),  5930,     Market  twice  a  week. 
^^[aiiL — Town  in  Allgarfa  District,  North-Westem  Provinces. — See 

BiJAIGAKH. 

Syer^IU^arlL — Tract  of  country  in  JabaJpur  (Jubbulpore)  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  23°  43'  45"  and  34°  8'  N.  lat,  and 
between  8o°  23'  30"  and  81°  t  long.  Bounded  north  by  Miihir  State, 
east  by  Rewah,  and  west  by  the  Sleemanibid  tahsU  and  Panni,  Pop. 
JxMit  70,000;  area,  about  750  square  miles.  Formerly  a  protected 
chiefehip  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  family  which  owns  Maihar,  but 
gmfiscated  on  account  of  excesses  committed  by  the  chief  in  1857, 
Chiefly  agricultural,  but  there  is  some  fine  timber  in  the  portion  pre- 
served as  a  Government  forest. 

B^}ipiiT. — One  of  the  seven  Khond  muttds  of  Vizagapatam  District, 
Madras.  Formerly  proscribed  by  the  Meiiah  Agency  as  addicted  to 
homan  sacriiice.  It  consists  of  9  villages,  and  forms  part  of  the  Godairi 
Wvi,  being  separated  from  Ponkala  by  a  dense  sM  jungle  9  miles  in 
extent 

B^jjl  —  Chiefship  in  Bastar  State,  Central  Provinces;  situated 
between  17*  46'  and  18*  33'  t5"  n.  lat,  and  between  80°  58'  and  Si** 
34'  E.  long.  Consisting  of  about  150  small  villages ;  area,  about  850 
square  miles.  Its  teak  forests,  though  greatly  overworked,  still  supply 
timber  for  export,  which  is  dragged  either  to  the  Godivari  at  Fams^ 
or  the  Sab^  at  Kunti,  and  floated  down  to  the  sea. 

B^U.  —  Chiefship  on  the  north-east  border  of  Bhandira  District, 
Central  Provinces  Pop.  (1870),  8704;  number  of  vill^es,  48 ;  area, 
140  square  miles,  of  which  3t  are  cultivated.  The  forests  produce 
Buch  valuable  timber.  One  of  the  main  District  roads  to  Rdipur  passes 
throng  this  chie&hip,  leaving  it  by  Darekisa  Pass,  which  has  lately 
been  repaired.  The  hills  near  the  pass  contain  some  curious  caves, 
partly  artificial,  called  Kachagarh,  or  '  forts  of  safety.'  The  difiioilty  of 
^ipioach  through  the  dense  bamboo  jungle,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
firing  of  water  dose  by,  justify  the  name.  Just  below  the  pass  the 
KnanUs  stream  &Us  from  a  height  of  about  50  feet  into  a  la^e  pool  of 
ray  deep  water.  The  Banjiras  make  this  picturesque  spot  a  favourite 
camping  ground. 

^jna, — One  of  the  Hasht-Bhii  jd^i  in  Bundelkfaand,  under  the 
Central  India  Agency  and  tiie  Government  of  India.  Area,  27  square 
miles,  much  subdivided;  estimated  population  (1874),  3000;  revenue, 
;£8oa  There  are  4  of  these  /if,f(fT— Dhurwii,  Bijna,  Tori  Fatehpur, 
and  Pah^  B^k^  They  originally  belonged  to  the  Orchha  or  Tehri 
State,  and  were  called  Hasht-Bhii  because  the  Diwin  Rii  Sinh  divided 
hisyi^/rof  Barjgaon  among  his  eight  sons,  and  these  shares  have  now 
become  merged  into  four.     The  present  jiglrddr  is  Makund  Sinh,  a 
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Hindu  Bundela.  The  four  jdgirddn  keep  up  a  total  mflitary  force  of 
15  guns,  50  horse,  and  530  foot 

B^Ild. — ^Town  in  Bundelkhand,  North-Westem  Provinces.  Lat 
35"  37'  ro"  N,,  long.  79*  5'  15"  e.  The  principal  place  in  the  State  of 
the  same  name.  Situated  on  the  route  from  B^da  to  Jh^si,  95  miles 
west  of  former,  40  east  of  latter. 

Synaur  {Bijnor).—^  British  District  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  the  Nordi-Westem  Provinces,  lying  between  ag°  i'  30"  and  30°  a' 
4S"  N.  lat.,  and  between  78°  a'  and  79°  e.  long. ;  area,  1902  square 
miles;  population  in  1872,  737,153  souls.  Bijnor  is  the  northernmost 
District  of  the  Rohilkhand  Division,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Ganges,  on  the  south  by  Montd^bid,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  tardi  and  British  Garhw^  The  administrative  headquarters  are 
at  the  town  of  Bijnaur. 

Pl^sical  Aspects. — The  District  of  Bijnaur,  an  irregular  triai^le,  whose 
apex  points  directly  northward,  fonns  the  uppermost  portion  of  the 
Rohilkhand  plain,  stretching  like  a  narrow  wedge  between  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  hills  of  British  GarhwftL  Its  eastern  boundary 
consists  of  the  low  outer  Himalayan  range,  which  subsides  into  a 
submontane  tract  as  it  reaches  the  borders  of  the  District,  while  on  the 
north  a  system  of  small  elevations,  known  as  the  Chindf  Hills,  projects 
across  the  Ganges,  as  an  outlier  of  the  Siwilik  range  in  Dehra  Diln. 
Their  barren,  rugged,  and  waterless  slopes  afford  no  inducements  for 
cultivation,  and  they  remain  accordingly  quite  without  inhabitants  to 
the  present  day.  The  submontane  eastern  tract  is  covered  with  a  belt 
of  forest,  interspersed  from  time  to  time  with  open  glades  of  grass, 
which  supply  rich  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle  from  all  parts 
of  the  District.  No  tardi  or  marshy  fringe  intervenes  in  Bijnaui,  as 
in  the  country  to  the  east,  between  this  forest  region  and  the  culti- 
vated plain.  The  whole  of  the  south  and  west  consists  of  an  open 
upland,  with  a  general  elevation  of  800  feet  above  sea  level,  covered 
throughout  with  prosperous  tillage.  The  soil  of  this  higher  plateau 
always  contains  sand,  in  varying  proportions,  but  seldom  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  land  UDCultivabl&  The  Ganges  bank  is  lined 
by  a  strip  of  alluvial  lowland,  the  wider  valley  of  the  sacred  river,  much 
of  which  lies  too  low  for  cultivation,  while  the  remainder  produces 
excellent  crops  of  rice.  This  swampy  portion,  however,  continually 
decreases  from  year  to  year,  and  most  of  the  lowland  is  now  available 
for  purposes  of  agriculture.  Numerous  minor  streams  intersect  the 
country  between  the  hills  and  the  Ganges,  forming  furious  torrents  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  shrinking  into  narrow  threads  of  water  after  long- 
continued  drought.  The  Chindf  Hills  and  the  forest  belt  give  shelter 
to  numberless  wild  animals,  while  the  comparative  seclusion  of  the 
eastern  country  secures  excellent  sport  to  occasional  visitors.     The 
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fauna  includes  the  tiger  and  the  wild  elephant,  besides  the  usual  game, 
birds,  and  fish.  The  proximity  of  the  Ganges  and  the  hills,  together 
with  the  laige  forest  area,  keep  the  climate  comparatively  moist,  and 
impart  a  pleasant  greenness  to  the  open  plains. 

History. — Bijnaur  can  lay  little  daim  to  historical  importance,  as  it 
remained  a  mere  distant  portion  of  the  Rohilli  dominion  until  the 
extinction  of  their  authority  by  the  Oudh  Wazirs,  and  never  bore  a 
con^icuous  part  in  the  annals  of  Upper  India.  Nevertheless,  it  makes 
an  eariy  appearance  in  literature,  since  Hiouen  Thsang,  the  Cbinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th  century  a.d.,  mentions  Mandiwar,  8  miles 
north  of  Bijnaur,  as,  even  at  that  date,  a  flourishing  city.  About  the 
year  1114,  some  Agaiwdld  Banias,  from  Murdri  in  Meenit  District, 
crossed  the  Ganges  into  this  tract,  and,  finding  Mandiwar  in  ruins, 
restored  it  and  settled  on  the  spot  In  1400,  Timur  visited  Bijnaur, 
committing  his  usual  atrocities ;  massacred  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  a  battle  near  Ldl  Dhang. 
Thence  he  marched  to  Hardw^,  and  crossed  into  the  Do^.  We 
hear  no  more  of  the  District  till  the  time  of  Akbar,  when  it  formed 
part  of  the  Sarkdr  of  Sambhal  in  the  Subah  of  Delhi  Most  of  the 
existing  fiscal  Subdivisions  may  be  found  in  Akbar's  great  revenue  list 
under  the  names  which  they  still  retain.  The  larger  part  of  the  soil 
had  already  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  considerable 
income  which  it  afforded  to  the  Mughal  emperors  sufficiently  proves  its 
rising  prosperity.  Diting  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Delhi  empire, 
Bijnaui  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  general  fireedom  from  historical 
incidents,  which  was  the  happy  lot  of  regions  remote  from  court  intrigue 
and  dynastic  quarrels.  But  as  the  power  of  the  Mughals  relaxed,  the 
Rohilld  A^hins  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  Upper  India,  and  settled 
in  the  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  about  the  year  1700.  {See 
Bareilly  District.)  Their  first  great  leader.  All  Muhammad, 
received  a  grant  of  the  neighbouring  country,  which  bore  thenceforth 
the  name  of  Rohilkhand  The  Subahdir  of  Oudh  quarrelled  with  the 
new  Nawdb,  and  induced  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Sh^  to  march 
against  him.  AU  Muhammad  surrendered  to  the  £mperor,  gained  the 
favour  of  bis  suzemin,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  government  about  the 
year  1748.  On  bis  death  he  left  his  territories  to  his  sons,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Hdfiz  Rihmat  Khin,  the  national  hero  of  Rohilld 
legend.  In  1771,  the  Marhattds,  having  placed  the  puppet  Eknperor 
Shih  Alam  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  turned  their  attention  to  the  subju- 
gation of  Rohilkhand.  The  Rohillds  sought  assistance  from  the  Nawdb 
of  Oudh  in  177a,  but  the  Nawib  betrayed  their  trust,  and,  borrowing 
troops  from  the  British  and  the  emperor,  attacked  and  subjugated 
Rohilkhand  in  a  merciless  campaign.  The  treaty  by  which  the  Rohill^ 
ceded  their  territoi;  to  the  Wazfr,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rampur 
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State,  reserved  for  Fiiz-uM  Kh^,  a  son  of  AU  Muhammad,  was 
concluded  at  UI  Dhang  in  this  District  in  1774.  This  incident  fonns 
almost  the  only  allusion  to  Bijnaur  which  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
scanty  RohillEl  and  Fath^n  narratives;  but  the  District  doubtless  shared 
in  the  general  good  government  of  Rohilkhand  during  its  independent 
period,  while,  from  its  northern  position,  it  probably  escaped  in  great 
part  the  desolating  effects  of  the  war  of  subjugation.  The  large  number 
of  considerable  Musalmin  towns,  and  the  general  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, both  point  to  long-continued  prosperity  in  this  isolated  nook. 
Bijnaui  was  ceded  to  the  British,  with  the  neighbouring  southern 
country,  in  tSoi.  Up  till  1817,  it  formed  a  part  of  Moradabad 
District,  being  known  as  the  Northern  Division,  but  in  that  year  it  was 
erected  into  a  separate  charge.  The  administrative  headquarters  were 
originally  fixed  at  Nagina,  the  largest  town  of  the  District,  but  were 
removed  to  Bijnaur  in  18^4,  both  on  account  of  its  superior  sanitary 
conditions  and  its  proximity  to  the  important  military  station  at  Meerut. 
The  only  event  of  note  between  the  British  occupation  and  the  Mutiny 
was  the  defeat  of  Amir  Khin  of  Tonk,  near  Aizalgarh,  in  1803,  by  the 
British  troops,  under  Colonel  Skinner,  founder  of  the  well-known  land- 
owning family.  The  first  news  of  the  Meerut  outbreak  reached  Bijnaur 
on  May  13,  1857.  The  Roorkee  sappers  then  mudnied  and  reached 
Bijnor  on  the  19th,  but  they  passed  on  without  creating  any  disturbance, 
and  the  District  remained  quiet  till  the  ist  of  June.  On  that  date,  the 
Nawib  of  Najlbibid  appeared  at  Bijnaur  with  300  armed  Pathins.  On 
the  8th,  after  the  outbreaks  at  Bareilly  and  Moradibid,  the  European 
officers  quitted  Bijnaur,  and  reached  Rurki  (Roorkee)  on  the  nth.  The 
Nawib  at  once  proclaimed  himself  as  niter,  and  remained  in  power  till 
the  6th  of  August,  when  the  Hindus  of  the  District  rose  against  the  Musal- 
m^  authority  and  defeated  him  for  the  time.  On  the  34th,  the  Muham- 
madans  returned  in  force  and  drove  out  the  Hindus.  The  latter 
attacked  their  conquerors  again  on  the  iSth  of  September,  but  without 
success,  and  the  Nawib  ruled  unopposed  until  the  17th  of  April  1858. 
Our  troops  then  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  utterly  defeated  the  rebels  at 
Nagfna  on  the  2isL  The  British  authority  was  immediately  re-estab- 
lished, and  has  not  since  been  disturbed. 

Populaium. — The  Census  of  r853  returned  the  total  population  of 
Bijnaur  at  695,53  r  persons.  In  1865,  the  numbers  had  sunk  to  690,975, 
showing  an  apparent  decrease  of  4546  persons,  or  '63  per  cent. ;  but 
this  falling  off  is  merely  nominal,  as  the  area  had  lost  *95  per  cent,  in  the 
meanrime,  so  that  a  slight  increase  had  actually  occurred  on  the  remain- 
ing territory.  In  1872,  the  numbers  were  returned  as  737,153  souls, 
showing  an  increase  of  46,178  persons,  or  6'6  per  cent  on  .he  Census 
of  1865.  The  enumeration  in  1S73  was  taken  over  an  area  of  1903 
square  miles,  and  it  disclosed  a  total  population  01737,153  persons. 
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inhabiting  3002  villages  and  158,583  houses.  These  figures  yield  the 
foUowing  averages : — Persons  per  square  mile,  388;  villages  per  square 
mile,  1*06;  houses  per  square  mile,  S3;  persons  per  village,  368; 
persons  per  house,  4'6.  Classified  according  to  sex,  there  were — 
males,  395,396 ;  females,  34I1757 ;  proportion  of  males,  53*6  per  cent 
Classified  according  to  age,  there  were,  under  la  years— males,  137,757  i 
females,  113,186;  total,  350,943,  or  34*04  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation: above  la  years — males,  357,639;  females,  338,57r ;  total, 
486,310,  or  65*96  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  As  regards  the 
religious  distinctions  of  the  people,  Bijnaur  is  noticeable  for  the  large 
propoitioD  of  its  Musalmdn  inhabitants.  The  Census  shows  493,601 
Hindus,  as  against  343,455  Muhammadans,  being  at  the  rate  of  67 
and  33  per  cent,  respectively.  The  unusual  number  of  Musalmins  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  thick  sprinkling  of  considerable  towns,  whose 
population  consists  in  great  part  of  Shaikhs,  Sayyids,  and  PatbAns. 
The  District  also  contained  96  Christians  or  *  others '  at  the  date  of  the 
Census.  Of  the  various  Hindu  castes,  the  Brihmans  numbered 
38,789;  Rijputs,  66,693;  Banias,  17,114;  Ahirs,  5069;  Chamiis,  or 
landless  agriculturists,  just  emerging  from  serfdom,  ir6,9io;  and 
Kiyasths,  3543.  The  total  agricultural  population  was  returned  at 
380,568  persons;  but  these  figures  cannot  be  accepted  as  adequate. 
The  District  contains  no  fewer  than  r3  towns  with  a  population 
exceeding  5000  souls,  namely,  BijHAtnt,  13,865;  Najibabad,  17,418; 
Sh£R£Ot,  r3,5S6;  Chahdpur,  12,033;  Naqiha,  19,696;  Siohara, 
8340;  Sahisfur,  6309;  Dhampur,  6555;  Mandawar,  7663;  Afzai^ 
GARH,  8350;  NiHTOK,  9393;  Jaualu,  5979;  and  Kiratfur,  9579. 
The  high  proportion  of  their  Muhammadan  inhabitants  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  five  towns  whose  populations 
exceed  10,000  souls.  The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  Hindus 
to  each  100  Musalmins  in  these  towns  : — Bijnaur,  99  ;  Najfbibid,  i  r9 ; 
Sbericot,46;  Chdndpur,  39;  Nagfna,  62.  The  proportion  of  Hindus 
is  thus  in  one  case  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Tlie  only  other  places  of  interest  in  the  District  are  the  RohilU 
fortress  of  Pathargaih,  a  mile  north-east  of  Najlb^bid,  now  fast  falling 
into  ruins ;  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  some  6  miles  in  extent, 
at  Parasnith,  near  Nagfna,  where  a  few  foundations  and  some  carved 
stone  figures  alone  mark  the  deserted  site. 

Agriailture. — The  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  system  of  tillage  in 
Bijnor,  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  apper  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  Here  and  there, 
especially  in  ibe  south-western  corner  of  the  District,  undulating  sand- 
hills  overhe  the  fertile  soil,  composed  of  materials  which  originally 
shifted  from  time  to  time  before  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  but 
which  have  now  become  fixed  in  position  and  bound  together  by  coarse 
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vegetation.  Most  of  them  produce  barley  and  other  inferior  crops  in 
years  of  favourable  lain.  The  open  plain  country  is  divided  into  baxgdr 
or  upland,  and  kkddir  or  lowland.  The  latter  lies  along  the  river-sides ; 
and  its  soil  is  always  composed  of  clay,  but  intermixed  with  sufficient 
sand  for  agricultural  purposes.  Of  the  cultivated  area,  36  per  cent  is 
kkddir  and  64  per  cent,  bangdr.  Besides  the  alluvial  border  of  the 
Ganges,  the  rivers  AUlin,  Kho,  and  RAmganga  are  all  fringed  with  a 
fertile  strip  of  valuable  lowland.  The  total  area  under  cultivation 
amounts  to  637,384  acres.  Of  this  total,  the  kharifox  autumn  harvest, 
sown  in  June  or  July,  and  reaped  in  October  or  November,  occupies 
some  391,840  acres,  or  63*4  per  cent  Its  principal  staples  include — 
sugar-cane,  43,882  acres  (besides  an  equal  amount  under  fallow  for  the 
same  crop);  cotton,  46,388  acres;  coai^e  rices,  133,078  acres;  fine 
rices,  1 3,033  iicres;  bdjra,  45,391  acres;  urd,  25,354  acres;  and  tnotk, 
13,306  acres;  together  with  minor  quantities  of  oil-seeds,  dye-stuffs, 
and  coarse  grains.  The  re^l  or  spring  harvest,  sown  in  October  or 
November,  and  reaped  in  March  and  April,  covers  313,746  acres,  or 
34-T  per  cent  Its  chief  crops  include — wheat,  113,599  acres;  barley, 
39,738  acres;  gram,  31,537  acres;  wheat  and  barley,  mixed,  39,166 
acres;  v^etables,  opium,  tobacco,  and  safflower,  4351  acres;  tt^ether 
with  minor  quantities  of  pulses,  oil-seeds,  and  common  food-stuffs. 
The  small  margin  of  31,798  acres,  or  3-5  per  cent,  represents  the 
fallow  of  the  year.  Wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane  form  the 
most  important  products.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  simple,  and 
the  implements  in  use  hardly  differ  from  those  of  the  Vaidik  age. 
The  tenures  belong  to  the  three  classes  common  to  the  whole  North- 
western Provinces;  but  the  xaminddri  holdings  form  79  per  cent 
of  all  the  estates,  whilst  among  these  more  than  half  belong  to 
single  owners,  chiefly  the  great  Idlukddn  of  Sherkot,  Tijpur,  Haldaur, 
and  Sdhaspur.  The  agricultural  population  includes  the  large  mass 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  nearly  all  the  weavers,  barbers,  blacksmiths, 
and  carpenters  cultivate  land,  and  live  quite  as  much  by  tillage 
as  by  their  proper  handicraft.  The  artisan  class  are  &iriy  pros- 
perous, judged  by  an  Indian  standard,  but  the  purely  agricultural 
labourers  are  deeply  in  debt  and  veiy  helpless.  Wages  and  prices  are 
on  the  increase.  In  1877,  coolies  and  unskilled  labourers  received 
from  3^  to  3jd.  per  diem ;  agricultural  hands,  from  3^  to  3d. ;  and 
skilled  artisans,  from  6d.  to  3S.  Women  obtained  about  one-fifth  less 
than  men,  and  children  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  wages  of  adults. 
Prices  of  food-stuffs  ruled  as  follows  in  1876  :  Wheat,  33  f«rr  per  nipee, 
or  5s.  id.  per  cwt. ;  rice,  14  strs  per  rupee,  or  8s.  per  cwt ;  jodr, 
36  strs  per  rupee,  or  4s.  4d-  per  cwt ;  and  bdjra,  38  wrr  per  rupee, 
or  4s.  per  cwt 
Natural  Calamities. — Bijnaur  suffers,  like  other  North-Western  Dis- 
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tricts,  from  drought  and  its  natural  consequence,  famine.  Indeed,  as 
its  dense  population  depends  largely  for  support  upon  imported  grain, 
even  during  the  most  Tavourable  years,  it  would  he  very  disastrously 
affected  by  dry  seasons,  were  it  not  for  the  unusual  moisture  of  the 
soil,  due  to  its  submontane  position.  The  great  famine  of  1783-84  was 
fek  in  Bijnaur,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  but 
it  did  not  produce  such  serious  distress  as  in  Agra  and  the  south-west, 
la  1803-4,  after  the  cession  of  Rohilkhand  to  the  British,  another  severe 
famine  occurred ;  failure  of  rain  took  place  at  the  time  for  sowing  the 
autumn  crops;  no  grain  could  be  imported  from  westward;  and  by 
February  1S04  discord  was  life,  the  cultivators  removed  their  crops  as 
bst  as  they  ripened,  and  the  landholders  absconded  in  every  direction, 
la  1825-26,  serious  drought  set  in,  and  the  resulting  scarcity  rose  to  a 
dangerous  pitch,  as  the  zamlnddrs  refused  to  permit  sowings,  on  account 
of  the  approaching  land  settlement  In  1837,  again,  the  memorable 
^mine  which  desolated  the  North-West,  fell  upon  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Upper  India  with  great  severity;  but  Rohilkhand  and  the 
Upper  Dodb  escaped  with  less  misery  than  the  southern  Districts,  while 
a  timely  rain,  in  February  1838,  rescued  Bijnaur  and  Moraddbdd  from 
distress,  and  enabled  them  to  reap  an  average  crop.  In  1860-61,  only 
three-tenths  of  the  District  suffered ;  and  in  1S68-69,  the  &mine,  though 
felt  over  the  whole  area,  did  not  produce  any  markedly  disastrous 
result  The  insufficient  communications  of  this  District  would  doubt- 
less [»%sent  a  real  element  of  danger  in  any  future  droughts  or 
Amines. 

Comrnera  and  Trade,  etc. — Sugar  is  the  great  commercial  staple  of 
the  District,  die  Bijnaur  manufacture  fetching  higher  prices  in  the  market 
than  any  other  Indian  brand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  District  is 
incapable  of  supplying  itself  with  food-stufis,  as  much  as  24  per  cent  of 
its  grain  being  imported  ftom  without  in  ordinary  years.  Gram  is  also 
lately  imported  as  fodder,  while  60,000  maunds  of  salt  come  annually 
into  the  District  from  Rohtak  and  Delhi  The  chief  manufactures 
are  Brdhmanical  threads  (Janeo)  from  Bijnaur;  papier-mach^  from 
Manddwar;  metal-work,  blankets,  cotton,  and  shoes  from  NajCbdbdd; 
and  carved  ebony,  glassware,  ropes,  and  firearms  from  Nagina.  Bijnaur 
has  only  15  miles  of  metalled  road,  as  no  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose 
eiists  within  the  District,  and  even  for  this  short  distance  the  metal 
must  be  brought  from  Muzaffamagai.  There  are  1S9  miles  of  raised 
and  bridged  roads,  with  335  miles  of  cross.country  tracks ;  but  many  of 
these  are  in  a  bad  state,  and  no  really  good  means  of  communication 
exist  within  the  District  Traffic  meets  with  a  serious  impediment  on 
its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  Doib,  from  the  interposition  of  the 
Ganges,  with  its  heavy  sand,  and  almost  impassable  alluvial  firinge. 
The  timber  trade  from  the  Bhibar  forests  to  the  Districts  beyond  ±e 
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river  proceeds  by  two  prindpal  routes  over  the  Jalilpur  and  RaoH 
ghdts.  The  Ganges  is  practicable  fot  covmbry  boats  as  far  as  Niga), 
30  miles  south  of  Hardwir,  but  none  of  the  other  rivers  admit  of 
navigation. 

Admtnistration.^Ths  District  staff  ordinarily  comprises  a  collector- 
magistrate,  I  jomt  and  i  assistant  magistrate,  and  t  uncovenanted 
deputy  magistrate,  besides  the  usual  fiscal,  constabulary,  and  medical 
officers.  The  judicial  administration  is  presided  over  by  the  civil  and 
sessions  judge  of  Moraddbid,  but  munsife  are  stationed  at  Bijnor  and 
Naglna.  '  The  whole  amount  of  revenue,  imperial,  municipal,  and  local, 
raised  in  the  District  in  1876,  was  ;^i63,6so,  being  at  the  rate  of 
4S.  3jd.  per  head  on  an  estimated  population  of  766,638.  The  land 
revenue  was  fixed  by  the  settlement  completed  in  1874  at  ;^ii8,302, 
thus  contributing  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount.  In  1875, 
the  regular  police  force  consisted  of  667  officers  and  men,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  ^^7650-  The  District  had  accordingly  r  policeman  to 
every  3'8  square  miles  and  to  every  1090  of  the  population,  while 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance  fell  at  the  rate  of  £\,  os.  4|d  per 
square  mile  of  area,  and  s^d.  per  inhabitant  The  District  j:dl  con- 
tained in  1875  a  daily  average  of  r58  prisoners,  comprising  r5i  males 
and  7  females.  The  cost  per  inmate  amounted  to  j£^  3s.  9^.,  and 
the  average  earnings  of  each  convict  to  iSs.  Education  was  carried  on 
in  1875  by  447  schools,  with  a  joint  roll  of  9391  pupils;  showing  an 
average  of  i  school  to  every  4*25  square  miles,  and  a  percentage  of 
1-36  scholar  on  the  whole  population.  The  American  Methodist 
Episcopalian  Mission  maintain  some  luded  schools.  The  District 
contains  15  imperial  and  10  local  post  offices ;  no  telegraph  or  railway 
yet  exists,  but  the  projected  line  from  Moradib^  to  Hardwir  wculd 
cut  through  the  heart  of  Bijnaur.  For  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes 
Bijnaur  is  divided  into  5  tahsUs  and  r5  pargands,  containing  a  total  of 
3140  estates;  average  land  revenue  from  each  estate,  £i^,  19&  lod. 
Municipalities  have  been  established  at  the  five  towns  of  Bijnaur, 
Chindpur,  Dhimpur,  Nagtna,  and  Najfb^b^d.  In  1875-76,  their  joint 
income  amounted  to  ^6010,  and  their  united  expenditure  to  ^^5128. 
The  incidence  of  municipal  taxation  0^3976)  was  at  the  rate  of  is.  i|d 
per  head  of  their  population  (71,006  souls). 

Medkal  Aspects. — The  chief  endemic  diseases  of  Bijnaur  comprise 
intermittent  fevers,  dysentery,  and  bowel  complaints.  Ophthalmia  also 
causes  much  trouble,  and  small-pox  not  infrequently  occurs.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  year  1875  was  18,177,  or  34*65  per 
1000  of  the  population.  The  average  death-rate  for  the  preceding  six 
years  was  33'i9  per  1000.  During  the  same  year,  the  District  con- 
tained 3  charitable  dispensaries,  at  which  9543  persons  obtained  relieC 
A  fourth  has  since  been  opened  at  ShericoL    The  climate,  on  the  whole, 
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ms<j  be  considered  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  average  yearly  rainfall 
for  the  14  years  from  1859  to  1873  was  43-8  inches.  The  maximum 
during  this  period  was  56*9  inches  in  1871-71,  and  the  minimum  33*1 
inches  in  1860-61. 

BIJiiaiir. — TiiArf/  of  Bijnaur  District,  North-Westem  Provinces,  lying 
aiomid  the  headquarters  station.  Area,  304  square  miles,  of  which  %  19 
are  cultivated;  pop.  {1873),  133,035;  land  revenue,  ^3i,\%t,;  total 
revenue,  ;^34,355;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ;^4g,7oi;  incidence  of 
Government  revenue  per  acre,  ss.  ^\t. 

B^nanr. — Municipal  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  Bijnanr 
District,  North-Westem  Provinces.  LaL  39°  33'  36"  N.,  long.  78°  10' 
33"  E.;  area,  179  acres;  pop.  {1872),  13,865,  ^  whom  more  than 
onc-balf  are  Mussdmins.  Lies  on  the  open  plain,  3  miles  east  of  the 
Ganges.  No  buildings  of  any  importance,  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  J^ts,  Centre  of  local  trade  in  sugar,  for  which 
Bijnor  has  a  high  reputation ;  manufacture  of  Bnthmanical  threads  and 
cotton  cloth.  Occupied  during  the  Mutiny  by  rebel  Nawib  of  Najib- 
ibjd  {see  Bijnor  District).  Post  ofiice,  dispensary,  American 
Methodist  Mission.  Great  bathing  fair  at  Ddianagar,  on  the  Ganges, 
6  miles  south,  in  November;  lasts  five  days,  and  attracts  40,000 
pilgrims.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76,  ;^i33o ;  from  taxes, 
;f  724,  or  IS.  i^  pet  head  of  populadon  (13,066)  within  municipal 
limits. 

Bjjnanr. — ^/"lujpini  in  Lucknow  District,  Oudh;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  I^cknow  and  YJkari  pargands,  on  the  east  by  those  of  Mohanlilganj 
and  Sisdindi,  and  on  tbe  south  and  west  by  Unao  District  A  bare  and 
desolate  tract,  owing  to  the  extent  of  uncultivable  tracts  impregnated 
with  saline  efflorescence  (tuar).  Around  the  villages,  however,  the 
culdvation  is  very  fair,  all  the  ordinary  cereals  and  pulses  being  grown. 
Area,  148  square  miles,  of  which  only  67  are  cultivated,  and,  owing  to 
the  reason  stated  above,  probably  the  limit  of  cultivation  has  been 
reached.  The  average  incidence  of  the  Government  land  revenue 
demand  is  at  the  rate  of  as.  per  acre  of  total  area,  ss.  i\t.  per  acre  of 
assessed  area,  and  4s.  6d.  per  acre  of  cultivated  area.  The  average  rate 
of  rent  paid  by  ordinary  cultivators  varies  from  8s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.  per 
acre,  tbe  average  size  of  a  husbandman's  holding  being  3}  acres.  Of 
the  I03  villages  or  towns  which  make  up  the  pargand,  nearly  one-half 
are  held  by  Chaubin  Rijputs,  10  by  Br^mans,  and  the  remainder  by 
Muhammadans.  The  total  number  of  separate  estates  is  in,  the  chief 
tenure  being xainfff^^.  Populadon  in  1869 — Hindus,  63,887;  Muham- 
madans, 4466;  total,  67,353,  viz.  35,877  males  and  31,476  females; 
average  density  of  population,  455  per  square  mile.  One  metalled 
and  two  unmetalled  roads  intersect  the  pargand,  as  also  the  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore  Railway,  with  a  station  at  Har&uni.     Police  station  at 
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B^thra,  with  on^wst  stadon  at  B^i  bridge  on  the  Sttl  Govemment 
schools  in  (S  villages. 

B^nanr. — Town  in  Lucknow  District,  Oudh ;  8  miles  south  of  Luck- 
now  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  unmetalled  road  Lat  a6* 
56'  N.,  long.  80°  84'  E.  Said  to  have  been  founded  by,  and  to  have 
taken  its  name  from,  Bijli  Rij^  a  Fisf,  who  built  the  gieat  fort  of 
Nathawin,  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  was  probably  driven 
out  by  the  first  Musalmin  invaders.  During  Muhammadan  rule,  the 
town  was  the  headquarters  bum  which  the  pargand  of  the  same 
name  was  administered,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  At 
the  present  day  it  has  sunk  into  a  quiet  agricultural  village,  with  a 
few  brick  houses,  the  residences  of  some  of  the  decayed  Musalmin 
gentry.  Pop.  (1S69),  3394  Hindus,  1376  Muhammadans — total, 
3770.  Once  celebrated  for  its  fine  cotton  cloths,  but  the  manufac- 
ture has  now  greatly  fallen  o£^  under  the  competition  of  English 
piece^oods.  Govemment  school  Just  outside  the  town  on  the 
south  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  where  the  Govemment  officials 
used  to  reside ;  and  on  the  west  are  extensive  remains  of  brick  tombs, 
built  over  the  Muhammadans  who  fell  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
the  country. 

Bjjnl — One  of  the  Eastern  Dwto  attached  to  Go^p^  District, 
Assam.  Area,  374*19  square  miles;  pop.  (1870),  18,837,  Only  35*94 
square  miles  are  under  cultivation,  and  13*56  square  miles  have  been 
declared  as  '  forest  reserves.'  The  Siji  of  Bijni  claims  descent  from 
the  royal  family  of  Kuch  Behar.-  Besides  being  the  farmer  under 
Govemment  of  Bijni  Dwdr,  he  is  also  taminddr  of  the  two  parotids  of 
Khunt^hit  and  Hibrighit  in  the  permanently  settled  portion  of 
Goilpira  District,  with  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  The 
estate  has  recently  been  administered  under  the  Court  of  Wards 
during  the  minority  of  the  Rijj.  The  average  annual  rental  was 
found  to  he  j£i3, 160,  while  the  Govemment  revenue  is  only  ;^335. 
An  accumulated  surplus  of  ^£79,047  was  handed  over  to  the  young 
Rij£  when  he  came  of  age. 

B^HL — Largest  village  in  the  Dwir  of  the  same  name,  forming  one 
of  the  Eastern  Dw^s  attached  to  Go^pira  District,  Assam;  oa  the 
north  bank  of  the  DaMnl  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  ferry.  LaL 
26°  30'  N.,  long.  90°  47'  40"  £.  Iliere  is  a  small  bdsdr.  Two  native 
preachers  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  recently  been  stationed 
here. 

Bfkaner  {Bidaneer).  — state  in  Bijputina,  under  the  political 
superintendence  of  the  Sijput^na  Agenqi  and  the  Govemment  of  India ; 
lying  between  a;'  3a'  and  29*  57'  n.  lat,  and  between  72*  30'  and 
75°  50'  E.  long.  The  area  is  variously  estimated  at  from  17,676  to 
33,000  square  miles;  but  these  can  only  be  infavnces  from  maps 
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founded  on  points  chiefly  out^de  the  limits,  as  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country  is  unsurveyed.  Bickaneer  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
Bah^walpuT,  a  Muhammadan  State ;  on'the  north  by  British  territory ; 
(HI  the  east  by  Jiipur  (Jeypore);  on  the  south  and  south-west  by 
Jodbpur  and  Jaisalmfr  (Jeysulmere).  The  southern  and  most  of  the 
north-eastern  ponions  of  the  State  fonn  part  of  the  vast  sandy  tract 
known  as  the  B^gar,  comprising  also  Mitrwdr  and  the  north  of  J^pur. 
The  nordi-west  and  part  of  the  north  lie  within  the  Great  Indian 
Desert;  and  the  north-east  comer,  adjoining  Sirsa,  is  the  least 
unfertile  section  of  the  State,  being  in  favourable  years  flooded  by  the 
Sotra.  The  only  rocky  hills  in  the  State  are  at  the  borders  of  Jeypore 
and  Jodhpur,  and  even  these  are  not  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain.  From  the  city  of  Bfkaner  south-west  to  the 
Jeysulmere  border  the  country  is  hard  and  stony ;  but  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  teiritory  the  plain  is  undulatbg  or  interspersed  with 
shifting  sandhills,  whose  slopes,  lightly  furrowed  fiom  the  action  of  the 
wind,  suggest  the  ribbed  appearance  of  the  sea-shore.  Generally 
speaking,  the  villages  are  &r  apart,  and  though  grass  and  jungle  bushes 
abound,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  dreaiy  and  desolate  in  the  extreme 
The  Bfkaner  country  contains  no  rivers  or  streams.  In  the  rainy 
season,  a  ndid  sometimes  flows  from  Shaikhaw^d  over  the  eastern  bordei^ 
but  is  soon  lost  in  the  sands.  The  Kagar,  called  also  the  Sotia  or 
Hakna  in  the  Punjab,  once  flowed  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
present  Bfkaoer  territory,  but  it  is  now  dry,  and  wells  are  dug  in  its 
bed,  where  it  is  said  the  only  sweet  water  in  that  region  is  to  be  found. 
During  the  rains,  however,  it  sometimes  contains  water  for  a  few  miles 
of  its  course ;  and  the  Tibf  fargand  is  greatly  benefited  by  it  Some 
water  of  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  occasionally  enters  the  State  west  of 
Hissdr.  Two  tittle  &esh-water  lakelets,  formed  by  the  drainage  of  the 
rocky  countty  south-west  of  Bickaneer,  lie  on  the  route  from  Bfkan^ 
to  Jdisalmir.  The  lake  of  Ch^par  in  the  Sujangarh  district  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  salt  supply  of  Bfkaner;  it  is  about  6  milep 
\ixig  by  3  miles  wide,  but  it  is  very  shallow,  and  almost  dries  up 
before  the  hot  weather  begins.  There  is  another  salt  lake  about  40 
miles  north-east  of  Blkaner.  The  salt  produced  from  these  lakes  is 
of  inferior  quality,  valued  at  about  half  the  price  of  S^bhar  salt  It 
is  only  consumed  by  the  poor,  or  used  for  curing  skins  and  other  anti- 
septic purposes. 

Water  in  Bfkana  is  found,  notwithstanding  the  slight  apparent 
diflerence  in  the  level  of  the  country,  at  vecj  varying  depths,  and  is  c^ 
very  unequal  quality.  Thus,  the  city  wells  are  more  than  300  feet  deep, 
but  the  water  of  most  is  of  excellent  quality,  while  ro  or  la  miles  to 
die  north  and  north-west  water  is  found  within  so  feet  of  the  surface ; 
but  frequently  there  is  not  above  3  feet  of  sweet  water, — ao  inch  too  far 
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and  tbe  stratum  of  pernicious  water  is  tapped,  thus  spoiling  tlie  well  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  people  of  the  country  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  rain-water,  the  drainage  of  the  neighbourhood  being  collected 
either  in  covered  pits,  called  kunds,  or  in  simpler  excavations.  During 
the  hot  season  the  scarcity  of  water  often  causes  great  suffering. 
Travellers  are  Bometiaies  found  dead  on  the  road  for  want  of  it 

BCkaaer  suffers  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  During  tbe  hot 
season,  the  heat  is  exceedingly  great ;  heavy  sandstorms  are  of  frequent 
occuitence,  and  tbe  sun  is  so  powerfiil  that  even  tbe  natives  of  the 
country  fear  to  travel  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  winter,  the  cold  is 
generally  very  severe,  trees  and  vegetation  being  injured  by  the  fiY)st 

Lime  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  city  of  Bflcaner  and  the  town  of  Sujangaih.  Red 
sandstone  is  quarried  at  Khiri,  30  miles  nortb-east,  and  is  also  found  in 
smaller  quantities  west  of  Bfkaner.  The  KMrl  quarry  supplies  the 
building  materials  used  for  ornamenting  all  woriu  of  importance  in  the 
city.  Fuller's  earth,  quarried  in  large  quantities  fdx>ut  30  miles  to  the 
south-west,  is  used  as  soap,  and  for  dyeing  cloth.  Copper  was  formerly 
extracted  from  a  hill  near  Bfd^ir,  in  the  Sujangarh  district,  70  miles 
east  of  the  ci^;  but  tbe  mine  has  not  been  worked  for  many 
years. 

The  staple  crops  are  bdjra  {Hdcus  spicatus)  and  moth  (Phaseolus 
aconitifolius).  Water-melons  and  k&kris  (a  coarse  kind  of  melon)  are 
also  grown.  Bflcaner  abounds  in  tbe  best  cattle-grasses ;  indeed,  tbe 
whole  country  may  be  said  to  be  a  pasture  ground.  The  domesric 
animals  are  finer  and  more  serviceable  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
India ;  the  horses  are  strong  and  wiry ;  the  cattle  and  buffaloes  are 
equally  famous.  The  State  was  formerly  renowned  for  its  riding  camels, 
but  they  have  deteriorated  of  late  years.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  blankets  and  sweetmeats;the  exports,  in  addition  to  these,  are  wool, 
soda,  fuller's  earth,  gnun,  leathern  water-bags,  and  ivory  bracelets  orna- 
mented witb  gold,  which  are  in  great  demand  throughout  Rijputina. 

The  total  population  of  tbe  State  was  estimated  by  Major  Fowlett 
in  r874  as  not  less  than  3oo/>oo.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  r^ular 
Census,  but  the  results  are  not  trustworthy.  The  number  of  villages 
is  said  to  be  1797,  but  villages  in  Bfkaner  are  so  frequently  aban- 
doned and  repopulated  that  the  number  existing  at  any  given  time  ""* 
never  be  precisely  ascertained  The  most  numerous  castes  are  Jits, 
numbering  about  50,000,  all  agriculturists ;  Bani£s  or  traders,  about 
30,000,  some  of  whom  cultivate  the  soil;  Rijputs,  about  13,000,  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  being  cultivators ;  and  Brilunans,  about  ao,ooo, 
also  mostly  cultivators.  Spare  land  being  very  plentiful,  the  holdings 
are  large,  and  there  is  no  simple  for  shares,  as  in  adjoining  British 
territory.    The  proprietary  right  in  land  throughont  Bickaaeer  belongs, 
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IS  a  rale,  to  the  State.  The  cultivator's  right  of  occupancy  is  supposed 
to  depend  on  his  ability  to  meet  the  State  demands.  The  yearly 
revenues  of  the  Mahirij^  amounted  in  1875  to  about  ;^io,ooo,  col- 
lected in  the  form  of  land  tai,  customs,  fines,  civil  court  fees,  and 
minor  items.  The  ruling  family  of  Bickaneer  is  of  the  Rihtoi  tribe  of 
Rijputs.  The  Sute  was  founded  by  Bfka,  sixth  son  of  Jodhath  Rio 
of  Hirwir,  and  founder  of  Jodhpur,  in  A.d.  1439.  The  first  contact 
of  the  British  Government  with  Bfkaner  State  occurred  in  1808, 
wlien  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  British  Envoy,  passing  through  on  his  way 
towards  Kibul,  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  Mahiriji.  In 
1818,  the  country  being  overrun  by  the  Pindirls,  supported  by  rebel- 
lious nobles,  British  troops,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  then  made, 
entered  the  territory  and  suppressed  the  insurgents.  Twelve  forts 
in  all  were  taken  by  the  British,  and  handed  over  to  the  Mahibijl  In 
tiie  first  Sfkh  war  {1845),  Bflcaner  troops  marched  in  conjunction 
with  British  forces  towards  Ferozepur ;  and  during  the  second  Stkh 
campaign  (1848),  a  small  body  of  horse  and  artillery  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British,  and  camels  and  stores  were  collected;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  route  through  Bfkaner  could  not  be  advantageously 
used  by  troops,  owing  to  want  of  water  and  supplies.  During  the 
Mutiny,  the  Bfkaner  territory  fiimished  a  force  to  co-operate  with 
G«ieral  Courtland  against  the  mutineers  of  Sirsa,  Hinsi,  and  Hissir. 
In  reaction  of  these  services,  the  British  Government  bestowed  4r 
villages  on  the  Mahirij^  in  addition  to  the  right  of  adoption.  The 
name  of  the  present  prince  is  Dungar  Sinh,  who  was  bom  about  1853 ; 
bis  iamily  name  is  SanMi  Sinhot  Bfki.  He  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of 
17  guns.  Bfkaner  contributes  to  no  local  corps  or  contingents;  it 
maintains  a  force  of  750  cavalry,  140  artillerymen,  1300  infantry,  20 
field  and  75  other  guns. 

Blkaner  {Bickamtr^.—Taz  capital  of  the  Rijput  State  of  the  same 
name;  situated  on  a  slight  elevation  amid  a  scene  of  singular 
dreariness,  the  soil  being  stony  and  totally  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Viewed  from  some  points,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  great 
<3tj,  having  3  fine  wall  surmounted  by  round  towers,  and  crowned 
*ith  battlements.  So  imposing  is  its  appearance,  that,  when 
approached  in  1808  a.d.  by  Elphinstone's  mission,  there  were  dis- 
putes among  his  followers  whether  it  was  not  more  extensive  than 
Delhi.  Some  high  houses  and  temples  rising  above  the  ramparts,  and 
the  striking  outline  of  the  lofly  fort,  add  to  the  impressive  appearance 
of  the  place.  The  wall,  which  is  3^  miles  in  circuit,  is  built  wholly 
vi  stone,  and  has  five  gates  and  three  sally-ports.  It  is  6  feet  thick, 
and  from  15  to  30  feet  high,  including  a  parapet  6  feet  high  and  3 
feet  thick,  the  breadth  of  the  tare-phun  varying  from  3  to  4  feet 
There  is  a  ditch  on  three  ^des  only,  the  ground  on  the  southern 
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fece  being  intetsecCed  by  deep  ravines,  which  have  broken  up 
the  whole  plain  in  that  quarter.  As  the  soil  is  hankar,  or  calcareous 
conglomerate  intermingled  with  silicious  pebbles,  the  ndes  of  the 
ditch,  though  not  lined  with  masonry,  are  nearly  perpendicular.  The 
depth  is  about  15  feet,  the  breadth  30  feet,  the  interval  between  the 
wall  and  the  ditch  from  30  to  30  yards;  but  in  some  places  the 
excavation  has  been  quite  filled  up.  In  the  interior  are  many  good 
houses,  faced  with  red  sandstone  richly  carved.  Dr.  Moore,  who 
was  superintending  surgeon,  observes  that  carved  buildings  are 
more  numerous  in  Bikaner  than  in  any  of  the  Rdjput  capitals.  This 
tracery  is  called  khuda  or  mania/.  But  the  houses  are  situated  in 
narrow,  dirty  lanes,  where  they  can  scarcely  be  seen.  The  poorer 
kind  are  besmeared  with  a  sort  of  reddish  clay,  abuDda.nt  in  the 
ravines  near  the  city,  which  gives  the  place  an  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  uniformity,  the  walls  being  all  red  and  the  doors  and  windows 
white.  Distinct  wards  or  subdivisions  arc  allotted  to  the  respective 
trades  and  crafts.  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  regarding  the  interior  of  the 
city,  that  to  the  north  and  the  north-east  within  the  walls  there  are 
large  open  spaces  not  yet  built  over,  or  with  only  small  houses  here 
and  there.  Penetrating  farther,  the  more  densely  populated  portion 
of  the  town  is  reached;  and  this,  from  the  extreme  irregularity  of 
the  streets,  lanes,  and  spaces,  defies  any  clear  description.  None  of 
the  capitals  or  large  provincial  towns  of  Rijputina  can  vie  with 
Bickaneer  as  regards  the  grotesque  irregularity  of  its  thoroi^i&res. 
The  population  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  was  estimated  in  1874 
at  35,768  souls;  the  number  of  houses  within  the  city,  733r,  and 
r47o  in  the  suburbs.  Of  these,  lors  were  of  masonry.  The  total 
number  of  shops,  741;  temples,  r3;  mosques,  14.  The  most  num^ous 
classes  are  the  Banias,  chiefly  Oswils  and  Mahesrls,  whose  united 
numbers  amount  to  10,000,  and  the  Brihmans,  who  exceed  7000, 
the  great  majority  being  Pokaina.  The  only  other  class  which  num- 
ber over  1000  are  the  Sewaks,  or  servants  of  the  various  temj^es. 
The  total  number  of  wells  is  41,  of  which  in  the  city  5  are  sweet,  in 
the  suburbs  za,  in  the  fort  4,  the  remainder  being  brackish.  Outside 
the  dty  stands  the  Alak  sigar  Well,  built  by  the  Alakgir  sect  It 
is  the  finest  well  in  the  State,  and  water  is  constantly  being  drawn 
from  four  sides.  Water  at  Bikaner  is  only  obtainable  300  or  400 
feet  below  the  sur&ce.  Dr.  Moore  investigated  the  material  brought 
up  from  a  well  where  water  had  been  reached  at  a  depth  of  316 
feet  The  strata  passed  through  were — first,  a  mass  of  kanJ^r ; 
then  red  clay;  thirdly,  sandstone;  and  lasdy,  white  gritty  sand  or 
gravel, —  the  latter  consisting  of  white  stones  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  an  egg,  composed  of  quartz,  and  although  not  round, 
yet  with  surfaces  and  angles  so  smooth  as  to  give  tise  to  the  idea 
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that  they  must  at  some  time  have  beeo  exposed  to  the  action  of  miming 
water.  The  water  of  Bfkaner,  though  not  plentiful,  is  generally  excel- 
lent in  quality.  It  is  somewhat  hard  irom  excess  of  lime,  and  when 
drawn  from  the  wells  often  has  a  temperature  of  $5°  F.  To  protect  it 
from  organic  impurities,  a  stone  covering  is  usually  put  over  the  mouths 
of  wells,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  city  in  large  gkaras  or 
earthen  jars  instead  of  the  common  leathern  masaks.  The  people  of 
Bfkaner  are  exceedingly  dirty  both  in  their  persons  and  habits ;  but 
as  they  do  not  wash  in  or  on  the  brink  of  wells,  the  supply  of  drinking 
wam  is  not  contaminated.  In  other  respects  the  sanitaiy  condition 
of  the  city  is  very  bad. 

In  1S70  there  were  twelve  schools  for  teaching  writing  and  arithmeric, 
and  a  Hindi  and  Urdu  school  has  also  been  established.  There 
are  seven  Jain  monasteries  {updsards),  which  possess  many  Sanskrit 
manuscripts.  BQcaner  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  white 
variety  of  sugar-candy  and  of  fine  woollen  blankets.  There  are  also 
tlaige  number  of  potters,  stoneKnitters,  and  carvers  among  the  popu- 
lation. The  fort  of  Bfkaner,  which  contains  the  RAji's  palace,  is 
situated  about  300  yards  fiom  the  Kot  gate  of  the  city.  The  buildings 
towering  above  the  battlements  present  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  palace  b  1078  yards  in  circuit,  with  two  entrances,  each  of  which 
has  three  or  four  successive  gates  with  different  names;  and  its  rampart 
is  strengthened  by  numerous  bastions  about  40  feet  high,  and  a  moat 
rmming  all  round  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  curtains  without 
following  the  course  of  the  bastions.  This  moat  is  30  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  but  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  30  or  25  feet  deep.  The  fcnt 
was  built  in  Samvat  1645  by  Riji  Rii  Sinh,  It  has  been  besieged 
several  times,  hut  is  said  to  have  been  never  taken.  The  palace 
buildings  are  the  composite  work  of  a  long  series  of  Rdjds,  nearly 
ereiy  one  of  whom  has  contributed  something.  The  elephants  and 
horses,  as  is  usual  in  a  Rijput  fort,  are  stabled  just  under  the  palace 
windows.  The  old  fort,  built  by  Bfka,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
high  rocky  ground,  surrounded  by  ravines,  outside  the  southern  wall 
of  the  city.  It  is  small,  and  now  more  a  shrine  than  a  forL  Within 
it  are  the  cenotaphs  of  Bika  and  his  successors,  with  some  persons  (rf 
less  note.  The  cremation  tank  of  Bfkaner,  used  since  the  time  of 
Jet  Sinh,  the  grandson  of  BIka,  is  situated  3  miles  east  of  the  city. 
On  each  side  of  this  tank  are  ranged  the  cenotaphs  of  twelve  chiefs, 
from  Ealiin  Sinh  to  Ratin  Sinh.  Several  of  them  are  fine  buildings, 
and  all  have  graceful  pillared  domes.  The  material  is  the  red  sand- 
stone of  Khirf,  and  Makr^i  marble,  on  which  is  sculptured  a 
bas-relief  with  the  mounted  figure  of  the  chief;  on  foot,  standing  b 
wder  of  precedence  before  him,  the  wives;  and  behind  and  below 
him,  the  concubines  who  mounted  his  funeral  pile.    The  dat^  names 
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of  the  dead,  and  in  some  cases  a  verse  of  Sanskrit  besides,  is 
inscribed.  The  latest  distinguished  iofi  in  Btkaner  was  an  Udilipur 
princess  named  Dip  Kunw^,  wife  of  Riji  Surat  Sinh's  second  son, 
Moti  Sinh,  who  died  in  1S25  a.d.  Not  far  from  the  tank  is  a 
palace  for  the  convenience  of  the  chief  and  his  ladies  when  they 
have  occasion  to  attend  ceremonies  at  Devi  Kiind.  The  whole 
xattdna  sometimes  comes  in  procession  to  worship  at  Devi  Kdnd, 
where,  too,  the  tonsure  of  the  chiefs  sons  takes  place.  The  city  of 
Bickaneer  is  in  laL  38*  N,,  long.  73*  %%'  E. 

BflEapnr.— r<iAfi/  or  Subdivision  in  Fiizdb^  (Fyzabad)  District, 
Oudh ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fyzabad  tahM,  on  the  east  by  Akbarpur 
tahsil,  on  the  south  by  Sultdnpur  and  MuB^fiikhina  toAsih  of  Sultdnpur, 
and  on  the  west  by  Rim  Sanehi  toAsU  of  Bira  B&nki ;  lying  between 
26*  24'  30"  and  26*  43'  30"  N.  lat.,  and  between  81'  43'  and  82*  23'  e. 
long.  Area,  466  square  miles,  of  which  263  are  cultivated ;  population, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1869,  but  allowing  for  subsequent  transfers, 
268,286  Hindus,  13,913  Muhammadans — total,  282,199,  ^^  t43>^5 
males  and  139,134  females;  number  of  villages  or  townships,  630; 
average  density  of  population,  605  per  square  mil&  The  /oAsU  con- 
sists of  the  3  pargatids  of  Pachhimrith  and  Jagdtspur-KhandAnsa. 

BikkaTOllL — Ruins  in  Godivaii  District,  Madias.^-.Sv  Birudakka- 

RAYAPURAJI. 

Bikrampiir. — Village  in  Dacca  District,  Bengal ;  celebrated  as  being 
the  ancient  seat  of  government  under  the  Hindu  kings  of  Bengal,  from 
the  reign  of  Vikramiditya  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  by  the 
Musalmins.  Lat  33*  33' K.,  long.  90*  33'  30"  b.  A  quadrangular 
mound  of  earth,  covering  an  area  of  3000  square  feet,  and  surrounded 
by  a  moat  200  feet  wide,  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  Riji  Ballil  Sen's 
palace,  and  the  foundations  and  remains  of  buildings  are  found  for 
many  miles  round.  Near  the  site  of  the  palace  is  a  deep  excavation, 
called  Agnikunda,  where,  according  to  legend,  the  last  native  prince 
of  Bikrampur  and  his  family  burned  themselves  on  the  approach  of  the 
Musalmdns.  The  village  ranks  only  second  to  Nadiyi  town  as  regards 
Sanskrit  learning,  and  contains  several  tois  {see  Nadiva  District), 
where  logic,  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  astronomy  are  taught 

BilAlgarlL — Chie&hip  in  Bilispur  District,  Central  Provinces.  Pop. 
{1870},  7409;  number  of  villages,  50;  area,  109  square  miles,  or  69,760 
acres,  of  which  only  10,977  acres  are  cutdvated,  and  about  30,000  acres 
more  are  cultivable.  The  ruins  of  a  large  fort  and  of  some  ancient 
temples  show  that  the  hamlet  of  the  same  name  (lat  at*  38'  15"  M., 
lonj^  83*  46'  E.),  where  the  chief  resides,  was  once  a  place  of  some 
importance.    The  chief  is  of  Gond  descent 

BiUri. — ToAH/  of  Moradib^d  District,  North-Westem  Provinces. 
Area,   3t8  square  mQes,  of  which  350  are  cultivatedj  pop.  (1873), 
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216,133;  land  revenue,  ^^34,178;  total  revenue, -;^34, 705 ;  rental 
paid  by  cultivators,  j£s6>398;  incidence  of  Gox'erament  revenue  per 
acre,  as,  4^ 

Kliapnr. — A  British  District  in  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  31°  sz'and  33*33'n.  lat.,  and  between 
81°  3'  and  83°  5'  E.  long.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Native  State 
of  Rewah,  on  the  east  by  Chutii  Nigpui  and  the  chiefahips  of  Sam- 
balpur  District,  on  the  south  by  Riiipur,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
mountains  of  Mandli  and  Bdlighdt  Population  in  1873,  715,398; 
area,  779S  square  mQes.  The  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
District  are  at  Bilaspur,  whicft  is  akso  the  principal  town. 

PhysiaU  Aspeds.—'Xhx  District  resembles  a  vast  amphitheatre,  opening 
on  the  south  upon  the  plains  of  Riipur,  but  on  every  other  side  surrounded 
by  tiers  of  hills.  These  irr^ular  chains,  though  known  in  each  locality 
by  a  special  name,  fonn  in  truth  a  part  of  the  great  Vindhyan  sandstone 
range,  which  extends  from  cast  to  west  across  the  whole  peninsula  of 
India.  In  BiMspur,  the  hills  on  the  Boithem  side  constitute  the 
most  important  series.  They  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  plain, 
— here  thrusting  forth  an  arm  or  throwing  up  an  isolated  peak,  or 
advancing  boldly  into  the  level  country,  there  receding  into  deep 
hollows  and  recesses,  usually  covered  with  Iuxuri«it  vegetation.  From 
the  solitary  cliff  of  Dahli,  2600  feet  high,  standing  out  in  the  pldn 
about  15  miles  east  of  Bilispur,  the  features  of  the  country  can  be  best 
descried.  On  the  one  side,  a  great  expanse  of  pkun  stretches  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  on  the  other,  rise  irregalar  ranges  of  hills, 
which  throw  a  dark  shadow  on  the  green  surface  below.  From  this 
height,  the  spectator  can  easily  discern  the  villages  which  dot  the  land- 
scape, the  numerous  tanks  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  the  mango, /f^a/, 
and  tamarind  groves  which  break  the  monotony  of  the  generally 
shadeless  plain.  Examined  more  closely,  the  vast  plateau  breaks  up 
into  a  series  of  undulations ;  sometimes  a  long  stretch  of  sandy  or  stony 
upland,  then  an  expanse  of  low-lying  rice  fields,  and  again  al^mpter 
alternations,  deeply  cleft  by  many  a  fissure  or  ravine.  But  the  grander 
scenery  of  Bilispur  must  be  sought  in  the  hilly  country  occupied  by 
tracts  of  Government  waste,  and  by  fifteen  chiefships,  in  two  of  which, 
Sakti  and  Kawdrda,  the  chiefs  have  been  acknowledged  as  feudatories. 
In  these  highlands,  the  scanty  villages  convey  no  impression  of  perman- 
eiu^,  but  3K  mere  solitary  breaks  in  a  vast  mountain  wilderness.  In 
Mitin  and  Uprora  lies  perhaps  the  wildest  country  in  Chhatisgarh. 
Here  it  is  that  the  shattered  forest  trees,  the  broken  and  crushed  bamboo 
clumps,  the  hollows  and  footprints  in  a  hundred  marshes  and  water- 
coniscs,  indicate  the  presence  of  wild  elephants.  Sometimes,  when 
the  rice  crop  is  ripening,  a  herd  will  wander  into  a  neighbouring 
chie&hip,  and  in  a  single  night  destroy  the  toil  of  months;  but  from 
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Mddn  and  Uprora,  elephanu  are  never  absent,  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  Hasdu  river,  in  the  shady  depths  of  the  forest, 
near  some  waterfall  or  deep  Still  pool  in  the  bed  of  the  mountain 
torrent 

The  Mahdnadi,  though  it  only  flows  for  about  twenty-Jive  miles  along 
the  souUi-eastem  extremity  of  the  District,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
drainage  system  of  BiUspur.  A  magnificent  river  during  the  rains, 
attaining  in  places  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  the  Mahinadi  in  the  hot 
season  dwindles  down  to  a  narrow  stream  cree^ang  through  a  vast 
expanse  of  sand,  which  may  almost  anywhere  be  forded  with  ease. 
Most  of  the  waters  of  the  Distria  flow  firom  the  northern  and  western 
hills ;  but  these  ranges  constitute  a  distinct  watershed,  and  give  birth 
to  other  streams,  which,  flowii^  north  and  west,  and  leaving  BiUspur 
behind  them,  by  d^rees  assume  the  dignity  of  rivers.  Such  are  the  S6n, 
which  rises  in  a  marshy  hollow  in  Pendrd,  and  the  Narbadd  (Nerbudda), 
rushing  picturesquely  over  the  rocky  heights  of  Amaricantak. 

History. — Until  the  invasion  of  the  Marhattis,  Bihlspur  was  governed 
by  the  Haihai  Bansf  kings  of  Ratanpur,  whose  armals  are  lost  in  the 
mist  of  antiquity.  The  dealings  of  Krishna  with  Miirta  Dhwaja,  the 
earliest  recorded  prince  of  the  line,  are  related  \a.  the  Jaimini  Furdna 
(Jaiminiya  Aswamedha).  The  god,  disguised  as  a  Bnlhman,  asked 
half  of  Miirta  Dhwaja's  body  to  test  his  faith.  The  king  consented  to 
be  cut  in  two  with  a  saw;  but  when  all  was  ready,  Krishna  revealed 
himself,  and  showered  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  pious  prince. 
From  this  time  until  the  Marhatti  invasion,  no  man  used  the  saw 
throughout  the  land.  The  Riljib  at  Ratanpur  ruled  originally  over  36 
forts,  and  hence  the  tract  was  called  Chhatisgarh,  or  '  the  place  of 
56  forts.'  But  on  the  accession  of  the  twentieth  Riji,  Surdev^  about 
A.D.  750,  Chhati^arh  was  divided  into  two  sections;  and  while 
Surdeva  continued  to  govern  the  northern  half  &om  Ratanpur,  his 
younger  brother,  Brahmadevi,  moved  to  Riipur  and  held  the  southern 
portion.  From  this  time  two  separate  Rijis  ruled  in  Chhatisgarh ; 
for  though  nine  generations  later  the  direct  line  from  Brahmadevi 
became  extinct,  a  younger  son  from  the  Ratanpur  house  again  pro- 
ceeded to  RAipur,  whose  issue  continued  in  power  till  the  advent  of 
the  Maifaattils.  The  36  forts  were  in  reality  each  the  headquarters  of 
a  tdlukd,  comprising  a  number  of  villages,  held  sometimes  khdm,  and 
sometimes  as  feudal  tenures,  by  relations  or  influential  chiefs.  Of 
the  18  divisions  retained  bySiudev^  as  compared  with  the  present 
Bilispui  District,  ir  are  >iAi&!!rif  jurisdictions,  and  7  are  samlfu^irff ,  while 
the  i8tb  karkaH  appears  to  have  been  made  over  to  Kewah  by  Riji 
Didii  Rii  about  r48o,  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter.  Of  other  tracts 
now  included  in  BiMspur,  Fandaria  and  KawiCrda,  on  the  west,  were 
wrested  from  the  Gond   dynasty  of  MandU;   Korba  from  Sargdji 
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about  1530 ;  and  the  small  chiefship  of  Biliigarh,  south  of  the 
Mahinadi,  with  the  ihilsi  tract  of  Klkarda,  on  the  east,  from  Sam- 
balpuT  about  1580.  Sunlev^  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PrithWdevd, 
of  whose  deeds  local  tradition  is  full ;  and  the  sculptured  tablets  of 
Malhir  and  Amarkanlalc  still  record,  in  Sanskrit  verse,  how  he  was  a 
terror  to  his  enemies,  a  friend  to  his  people,  generous  to  the  learned, 
and  himself  fond  of  learning.  After  Prithvldevi  followed  a  long  line 
of  Rijis,  whose  names  are  commemorated  on  temple  slabs,  associated 
now  with  the  building  of  a  shrine,  now  with  the  construction  of  a 
tank;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Kalyin  Sahl,  between  1536 
and  1573,  that  this  landlocked  region  came  into  contact  with  the 
outer  worid.  That  prince,  leaving  the  government  in  his  son's 
hands,  proceeded  to  Delhi  to  have  audience  of  the  great  Akbar,  and, 
after  eight  years'  absence,  relumed  to  Ratanpur  invested  with  the 
liill  rights  of  RAji  and  a  high-sounding  title.  The  prudent  submission 
of  Kalyin  Sahf  helped  to  prolong  the  independence  of  his  dynasty, 
and,  after  nine  further  successions,  a  Riji  of  the  Haihai  Bans! 
line  still  ruled  in  BiMspur.  But  Rij  Sinh  had  no  child.  At  the 
same  time  be  had  no  wish  that  his  nearest  heir,  his  great-uncle  Sarddr 
Sinb,  should  succeed  him.  Accordingly  the  Riji  took  counsel  of  his 
Brdhman  dhtidn,  a  hereditary  servant  of  the  family.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, and  an  appeal  to  die  sacred  books,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
Btdhman  selected  by  the  Mwdn  should  visit  the  favourite  Rdnf.  In 
due  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Bisnith 
Sinh ;  and  the  popular  rejoicings  knew  no  bounds.  Immediately 
Bisnith  Snh  grew  up,  he  was  united  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rdji  of 
Rewah.  Soon  after  the  marriage  festival  the  young  couple  were 
playing  a  game  of  chance,  when  Bisnith  Sinh  sorely  tried  his  bride's 
temper  by  defeating  her  game  after  game.  At  length  she  discovered 
that  he  was  playing  unfairly,  and  rising  from  the  table  she  said,  half 
in  jest  and  half  in  scorn,  *  Of  course  I  should  expect  to  be  over- 
reached, for  are  you  not  a  Brdhman  and  no  Rdjput  I'  Stung  to  the 
soul  with  the  taunt,  confirming  as  it  did  whispers  which  had  already 
reached  him,  the  young  prince  went  hurriedly  out  and  stabbed  himself 
to  the  heart.  When  RAj  Sinh  heard  what  bad  happened,  he  resolved 
to  revenge  himself  on  his  £wdn,  through  whose  imprudence  or 
treachery  the  shame  of  the  royal  house  had  been  revealed.  The 
Dfwdn  Pira,  or  '  Minister's  Square,'  of  Ratanpur  at  that  time  formed  an 
imposing  part  of  the  town.  There  lived  the  dfwdti,  and  round  him  a 
crowd  of  relations  who,  however  distantly  connected,  had  congregated 
near  the  fortunate  representative  of  the  family.  The  Riji  blew  down 
with  cannon  the  whole  of  this  quarter,  involving  in  one  common  ruin 
every  member  of  the  small  community,  to  the  number  of  over  400 
men,  women,  and  children.    With  the  tffwtin,  most  of  the  records  of 
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the  dynast3r  perished.  After  these  occurrences  Mohan  Sinh,  of  the 
Riipur  house,  a  vigorous  and  attractive  young  man,  was  generally 
rcK^ded  as  the  Kiji's  destined  successor.  But  Mohan  Sinh  chanced 
to  be  away  on  a  hunting  expedition,  when  Rij  Sinh  was  thrown 
violently  from  his  horse.  Finding  himself  near  death,  and  the  young 
man  not  appearing,  the  Ri,ji  placed  the  pagi'i  on  the  head  of  Saiddi 
Sinh.  A  few  days  after  Rij  Sinh's  death,  Mohan  Sinh  arrived,  bat 
only  to  find  Sardix  Sinh  duly  installed.  In  a  fit  of  rage  he  departed, 
muttering  that  he  would  yet  return  and  assume  the  govemmenL 
Sardir  Sinh,  however,  ruled  quietly  for  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded, 
in  1733,  by  his  brother  Raghunith  Sinh,  a  man  over  sixty  years  old. 
Eight  years  later  the  Marhattd  general,  Bhislcar  Panth,  invaded 
Bilispur  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  At  that  time  Rag^unith  Sinh 
was  bowed  down  by  a  heavy  sorrow,  having  lately  lost  his  only  son. 
The  heart-broken  old  man  made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  and  gave 
no  sign  till  part  of  his  palace  was  already  in  ruins  from  the  oiemjr's  fire. 
Then  one  of  the  R^Is  mounted  the  parapet  and  exhibited  a  flag  of 
truce.  Thus  in^oriously  ended  the  rule  of  the  Haihai  Band  dynas^. 
The  Marhattils,  after  exacting  a  heavy  fine  and  pillaging  the  country, 
permitted  the  fallen  Riji  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  name  c^ 
the  BhonsMs.  Meantime  Mohan  Sinh  had  become  a  &vourite  of 
Raghojl  Bhonsli ;  and  on  the  death  of  Raghunith  Sinh,  the  ambitioD 
of  his  youth  was  gratified  by  his  installadon  asRijd.  In  1758,  Bimbdjl 
BhonsU  succeeded,  and  ruled  at  Ratanpur  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  and 
when  he  died,  his  widow,  Anandf  B^,  held  the  real  authority  till  about 
1800.  From  this  time  till  the  deposition  of  Appi  Sihib  by  the  British 
in  181S,  a  succession  oisubahddrs  misgoverned  BiUspur.  The  occupa* 
tion  of  the  District  by  a  Marhatti  anny,  the  raids  of  the  Pinddrls,  and 
the  exactions  of  the  subaAddrs  or  deputies,  had  half  ruined  the  country, 
when  it  was  placed  under  Colonel  Agnew's  superintendence.  From  this 
date  it  has  begun  to  improve.  In  1830  the  last  Raghojl  came  of  age,  and 
ruled  from  that  time  until  his  death.  On  the  lapse  of  the  Niigpur  Pro- 
vince to  the  British  Government  in  1854,  Chhatisgarh  was  formed  into 
a  separate  Deputy  Commissionership  with  headquarters  at  Riipur ;  bat 
the  charge  proved  too  heavy  for  a  single  officer,  and  finally,  in  1861, 
Bilispur  was  constituted  a  separate  District,  comprising,  with  the 
additions  subsequently  made,  the  northern  section  of  the  Chhatisgarh 
country.  During  the  Mutiny,  no  distuifoance  occurred  except  at 
Sonikhin,  a  small  estate  among  the  hills  at  the  south-eastern  coiner 
of  the  District,  the  tatrUnddr  of  which,  breaking  out  from  R^ipur  jail, 
where  he  was  confined  on  a  charge  of  dacoity  with  murder,  returned 
to  his  fastnesses  and  openly  defied  authority.  Captain  Smith,  how- 
ever, at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  the  xaminddr  uncondirionally 
surrendered.     His  execution,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property. 
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effectually  checked  any  further  opposition,  which  in  so  wi)d  a  countiy 
might  have  proved  most  harassing. 

Population. — A  rough  enumeration  in  1866  returned  the  population 
of  Bilispur  at  780,503.  The  more  careful  Census  of  1873  disclosed 
715,398,  independently  of  the  population  (83,856)  of  the  tvo  Feudatory 
States  attached  to  the  District  The  latest  estimate  in  1877  indicates 
a  total  of  840,033,  but  the  Census  of  1873  still  remains  the  only  tnist- 
voithy  basis  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  people.  It  disclosed  a 
population  of  715,398  persons,  residing  in  3366  villages  or  townships, 
and  170,337  houses;  area,  7798  square  miles;  persons  per  square  mile, 
9174;  villages  per  square  mile,  0*43;  houses  per  square  mile,  21*83; 
persona  p^- village,  312*54;  persons  per  house,  4*3  ;  number  of  males, 
3^i433 — of  females,  354,965;  male  children  (in  1877),  190,297 — female 
children,  171,343.  Ethnical  division  in  r877 — Europeans,  8;  Eurasians, 
12;  aboriginal  tribes,  118,358;  Hindus,  505,981;  Muhammadans, 
9011 ;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  6.  The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  is-  the  Gond,  87,300  in  1873,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
Bbariils,  Mariis,  Kurkiis,  Batg^,  etc  Among  the  Hindus,  the 
Brihmans  numbered  in  1873,  15,953;  Kurmfs,  32,998 ;  Tells,  50,037 ; 
Ahirsor  Gaulis,  57,267;  Kanwirs,  37,133;  Chamirs,  53,484;  Dhlmars, 
19,638 ;  native  Christians  in  1877,  17.  The  figures  given  above,  how- 
ever, will  convey  a  false  impression  as  to  the  density  of  population 
throughout  the  District,  unless  it  be  remembered  that  large  tracts  of 
hill  country  along  the  borders  lie  utteriy  desolate,  while  villages  and 
hamlets  thickly  cover  the  face  of  the  plain. 

A  cloth  of  scanty  dimensions  forms  the  sole  dress  of  a  cultivator,  and 
a  doth  of  la^er  uze  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  fashion  for  the 
women.  It  is  tightened  at  the  waist,  and  while  half  hangs  loosely 
down  to  the  knee,  the  other  half  is  spread  over  the  breast,  and  drawn 
across  the  right  shoulder.  For  ornaments  a  man  will  adopt  a  gold  or 
silver  bracelet,  or  small  ear-rings,  or  pride  himself  on  a  silver  waist- 
band ;  few,  except  young  Gond  ladies,  wear  toe-rings  or  anklets. 
All  classes  habitually  take  three  meals  a  day — rice  and  ddl  at  noon,  rice 
and  vegetables  cooked  with  ghi  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning, 
befcffe  beginning  work,  a  rice  gruel  called  bdH,  which  consists  simply  of 
the  remains  of  the  last  evening's  repast  filled  up  with  water  and  served 
cold.  The  castes  who  eat  fish  and  flesh  have  of  course  a  greater  variety 
of  diet ;  and  the  abundance  of  milk  and  gir  enables  a  clever  matron  to 
provide  occasional  sweets.  On  the  whole,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
live  well ;  but  their  simplicity  and  superstition  render  them  an  easy 
prey  to  designing  persons.  An  instance  may  be  mentioned.  About 
twenty  yeais  ago  a  Panki,  named  Mangal,  gave  out  that  a  deity  had 
entered  into  hint,  and,  sitting  with  a  light  before  him,  received  the 
adoratioo  and  offerings  of  crowds  of  worshippers.     It  happened  to 
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be  the  cultivating  season,  and  Mangal  proclaimed  that  good  men's 
crops  would  spring  up  without  sowing.  Thousands  believed  his 
teaching,  till,  finding  the  revenue  falling  off,  the  Native  Govemment 
arrested  Mangal,  and  committed  him  to  Kiipur  jail.  The  lai^uage 
spoken  in  the  District  is  corrupt  Hindi,  with  an  admixture  of  abori- 
ginal words.  The  lai^st  towns  in  the  District  are — Ratanpur  (popu- 
lation, 5tii),  BiLASPUR  (4898),  and  Mungeli  (4392);  and  3S  other 
towns  have  a  population  exceeding  1000.  Townships  of  from  aoo  to 
1000  inhabitants,  iioo;  villages  of  fewer  than  300  inhabitants,  3135. 
The  only  municipality  is  fiiUbpur ;  population  within  municipal  limits, 
5195- 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area,  of  7798  square  miles,  only  3030  are 
cultivated ;  and  of  the  portion  lying  waste,  1968  are  returned  as  culti- 
vable^ Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  cultivated  land  is  irrigated  entirely  by 
private  enterprise.  The  Government  assessment  is  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per 
acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  3d.  on  the  cultivable  land.  Rice  forms  the 
staple  crop  of  the  District,  occupying,  in  1877,  873,985  acres.  Either 
the  black  earth,  consisting  of  the  dibrii  of  trap,  or  the  red,  which  is 
probably  decomposed  laterite,  will  suit  this  crop ;  but  the  situation  and 
aspect  of  the  rice  fields,  which  are  excessively  small,  are  considered  of 
more  importance  than  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Sugar-cane  and  garden 
produce  grow  well  on  the  sandy  patches,  it  is  only  for  these  crops 
that  irrigation  is  resorted  to  and  manure  used  Where  rice  is  grown, 
rotation  of  crops  is  not  practised,  nor  is  the  land  allowed  to  remain 
fallow.  The  yield  of  new  land  averages  35  to  30  per  cent  extra,  till  in 
four  or  five  years  it  falls  to  the  common  level  With  other  crops 
rotation  is  in  nse.  Thus,  after  wheat  will  come  gram  or  nuuir, 
and  then  perhaps  kodo.  Cotton  is  often  succeeded  by  HI  or  some 
other  oil-seed ;  and  where  this  is  not  done,  after  four  or  five  years  the 
land  is  lefl  fallow.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  continues  to  increase, 
having  neatly  doubled  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Census  of  1873 
showed  a  total  of  8095  proprietors.  The  tenants  numbered  over 
114,000,  of  whom  15,071  had  either  absolute  or  occupancy  rights, 
while  99,554  were  tenants-at-wilL  In  1877,  the  rent  of  land  suited  for 
rice  averaged  iid;  for  wheat,  is.  ad.;  for  cotton  or  oil-seeds,  gd.;  for 
sugar-cane,  3s.  6d.  Average  produce  per  acre — rice,  400  lbs. ;  wheat,  sSo 
lbs. ;  cotton,  30  lbs. ;  and  oil-seeds,  300  lbs.  Rice  fetches  is.  9d.  per 
cwt;  wheat,  is.4d.percwt.;  cotton,  ;^i,  14s.  8d.  percwt;  and  taw  sugar 
iptr),  1  IS.  per  cwt  Wages  average  for  skilled  labour  9d.,  for  unskilled  3d., 
per  diem.  The  extensive  forests  of  the  District  ate  situated  in  the  chief- 
ships,  and  belong  to  private  proprietors;  the  only  large  tracts  of  Govern- 
ment forest  consisting  of  the  wastes  which  spread  over  the  Lonnl  and 
Laronf  Hills  on  the  north-west,  and  the  confiscated  area  at  Sondkhin. 
On  the  plain  skirting  the  noithem  hills,  other  patches  of  jungle  ba\'e 
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been  reserved.  Sdl  is  the  only  valuable  timber,  and  the  inaccessibility 
erf  the  forests  renders  the  revenue  from  this  source  of  small  value.  Of 
jungle  products,  lac  and  tasar  silk  are  the  most  important  In  some 
Images  the  practice  prevails  of  changing  fields  periodically,  to  prevent 
any  monopoly  of  the  best  sites.  Everywhere  throughout  the  District 
the  husbandmen  show  but  slight  attachment  to  their  individual  hold- 
ings ;  even  a  hereditary  tenant  will,  for  a  small  sum,  relinquish  his  land. 

Natural  Calamities. — An  agricultural  population,  dependent  for  its 
subsistence  on  a  single  crop,  and  that  one  which  requires  a  heavy 
downpour  in  each  of  the  four  rainy  months,  would  appear  peculiarly 
exposed  to  famine.  Happily,  however,  owing  to  its  girdle  of  hills, 
Bilispur  enjoys  a  fairly  regular  monsoon,  and  an  abundant  fall  in  one 
part  generally  compensates  for  drought  in  another.  Moreover,  the 
numerous  tanks,  though  of  small  size,  add  considerably  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  District  Nor  does  this  resource  diminish.  In  1873,  the 
sinkers  of  wells  and  tanks  numbered  3530  persons. 

Comtrura  and  Trade. — The  weaving  trade  constitutes  the  only  im- 
portant local  industry.  In  1870  it  employed  about  6000  looms,  turning 
out  at  least  600,000  cloths,  of  the  value  of  ;^6i:>,ooo.  Besides  the 
regular  weavers,  the  Pankd  caste  work  at  the  loom  as  weU  as  in  the  fields, 
and  nearly  half  the  cloth  in  the  District  is  made  by  them.  Iron  ore 
abounds  in  the  hilly  regions ;  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  agarias  or 
smelters,  the  manufacture  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  chiefships. 
Near  Korba  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hasdu,  and  in  the  beds  of  two 
hill  streams,  the  Bijdkherd  and  Mundjhiria,  and  probably  in  other 
parts,  coal  exists  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  shaly  and  inferior 
on  the  surface,  and  whether  the  lower  seams  will  prove  of  better 
quality  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  District  offers  at  many 
points  sandstone  excellently  suited  for  building  purposes,  but  the  only 
important  quarries  are  those  near  Bil^pur  and  SeorindrfEyan.  The  weekly 
markets,  of  which  at  least  r  70  are  held  throughout  the  District,  supply 
the  means  of  internal  trade  They  are  held  either  in  a  shady  mango 
grove,  or,  more  frequently,  in  some  open  space  near  a  village.  At  the 
large  bdxdrs  at  Bdroindi,  Ganiiri,  Takhtpur,  and  Mungeli,  a  brisk  traffic 
in  cattle  is  carried  on.  The  chief  imports  of  the  District  are  sugar, 
metals,  English  piece-goods,  and  cattle,  while  the  exports  consist  entirely 
of  agricultural  produce — rice,  wheat,  gram,  and  lac.  The  whole  trade 
tends  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  the  railway  at  Jabalpur  (Jubbulpore). 
In  that  direction  the  Banjdrds  drive  their  long  lines  of  pack-bullocks 
along  a  track  winding  over  hill  and  valley,  and  across  the  steep  and 
craggy  beds  of  numerous  streams.  The  northern  routes  through  Fendrn 
to  Kewab,  and  through  Uprora  to  Mirzdpui,  pass  over  a  difficult  cotmtry, 
and  are  only  available  for  pack-bullocks  during  six  months  in  the  year. 
Though  DO  made  roads  yet  exist  in  Bilispur,  the  abundance  of  giavel 
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would  render  their  constnicdoD  comparatively  easy.  Duiing  half  the 
year  the  Mahinadi  supplies  a  means  of  commuiiicatioD  for  the  35 
railes  of  its  course  through  the  District,  but  rocky  barriers  render  the 
Davigation  a  difficult  task. 

Admmistratwn. — In  r86i,  Bilispur  was  formed  into  a  separate  Dis- 
trict under  the  British  Government  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is 
administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  assistants  and  fahMddrs. 
Total  revenue  in  1868-69,  ^£'31,977,  (rf  which  the  land  yielded  ;^i7,i95  ; 
total  cost  of  officials  and  police  of  all  kinds,  ^^10,802 ;  number  of  civil 
and  revenue  judges  of  all  sorts,  7 — magistrates,  19  ;  maximum  distance 
from  any  village  to  the  nearest  court,  56  miles — average  distance,  10 
miles ;  number  of  police,  300,  costing  ;f 4415,  being  i  policeman  to  every 
36  square  miles  and  to  about  9466  inhabitants.  Owing  chiefly  to  the 
plenty  which  prevails  throughout  the  District,  crime  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  small  offences.  In  1876,  the  daily 
number  of  convicts  in  jail  averaged  79'az,  of  whom  5*62  were  females. 
The  total  expenditure  on  die  jails  in  that  year  amounted  to  ;^s  18. 
The  number  of  Government  or  aided  schools  in  the  District  under 
Government  inspection  was  59,  attended  by  3268  pupils.  Bilispur, 
the  only  municipality,  contains  a  population  of  5195  persons;  the 
total  municipal  income  in  the  year  1876-77  was  j£i68,  of  which 
£,\<A  was  derived  firom  taxation,  at  an  average  rate  of  4jd.  per 
head. 

Medical  Aspects. — From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June 
hot  winds  prevail,  and  the  heat  is  frequently  excessive,  though  tempered 
by  occasional  showers.  After  the  first  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  climate 
becomes  cool  and  agreeable,  and  few  days  pass  without  a  pleasant 
breeze.  In  the  plain,  however,  the  cold  weather  from  November 
to  February  fails  to  prove  bracing.  Average  temperature  in  the  shade 
at  the  civil  station  in  1876 — May,  highest  reading  ir3*  F.,  lowest 
84°  F, ;  July,  highest  reading  101°  F.,  lowest  74'  F. ;  December,  highest 
reading  89°  F.,  lowest  56*  F,  From  t863  to  1868  the  mean  yearijr 
rain^  was  47  inches,  but  at  Mungeli  the  nun&ll  in  1876  amounted 
to8i'74  inches.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chisholm — to  whose  Settlement 
Report  this  article  is  greatly  indebted— the  climate  of  Bilispur  has  a 
worse  name  than  it  deserves,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  cholera  which 
formerly  broke  out  during  the  hot  weather  along  the  pilgrim  route  to 
Jagannith,  and  thence  spread  over  the  country.  In  1868,  the  passage 
of  pilgrims  was  prohibited,  with  the  best  results.  Fever  proves  by  far 
the  most  fatal  disease  in  the  District,  and  about  the  end  of  the  cohl 
weather  small-pox  prevails.  In  r876,  the  death-rate  from  all  causes 
was  36*19  P^  '^^°  <^  ^  population,  the  mean  for  the  previous  five 
years  bemg  31 '06.  In  that  year  three  charitable  dispensaries  afiforded 
relief  to  7870  in-door  and  out-door  patients. 
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BiUlpor; — Revenue  Subdivision  or  taMl  in  District  of  same  name, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  11°  38'  and  22°  25'  n.  lat,  and  between 
81°  46'  and  8a°  31'  £.  long. ;  pop.  (1872),  368,871,  distributed  among 
1479  villages  or  townships,  and  59,587  houses;  area,  4770  square 
miles ;  land  revenue,  ;^84S3 ;  total  revenue,  ;^895o, 

BiUspnr. — Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  Bilispur 
District,  Central  Provinces ;  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arpi 
Lat  22°  5' M.,  long.  8a'  la'  E. ;  pop.  (1877),  4898.  Founded  about  300 
Tears  ago  by  a  fisherwoman  named  Bilisa,  whence  the  name  Bildspur, 
it  long  consisted  of  only  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  till,  about  a  century 
ago,  Kesava  Panth  Subah,  who  administered  the  District  under  the 
Maihattis,  fixed  his  residence  here  and  began  to  build  a  brick  fort  on  the 
river  bank.  Subsequently,  on  the  Marhattis  removing  their  headquarters 
to  Ratanfur,  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  town  dwindled  away.  In 
186a,  however,  BiUspur  was  constituted  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
District  The  belt  of  woods,  the  gardens  and  mango  groves,  and  the 
distant  hills,  render  the  situation  pleasant  and  attractive. 

fiU&Bpnr. — Village  in  Bulandshahr  District,  North-Westem  Pro- 
rinces ;  16  miles  south-west  of  Bulandshahr  town,  and  3  miles  south  of 
Sikattdarabad  railway  station,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  metalled 
toad.  Popk  (1871),  373».  Post  office,  school,  market  on  Saturdays. 
Chiefly  remarkable  as  headquarters  of  the  Skinner  family  and  estate, 
founded  by  Col  James  Skinner,  C.R  Handsome  house  and  fine 
garden,  la^e  mud  fort  containing  family  mansion.  Mr.  T,  Skinner 
held  the  fort  during  the  Mutiny.  Owing  to  the  bad  management  of  his 
son,  the  Court  of  Wards  has  now  undertaken  charge  of  the  estate. 
BiUBpnr. — One  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States.— &;  Kaklur. 
BiUspnr.  —  Capital  of  the  Bilispur  or  Kahliir  State,  Punjab,  and 
readence  of  the  Biji  Lat  31°  rg'  n.,  long.  76"  50'  K.  Pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  1465  feet  above  sea 
level  Suffered  much  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  present  century  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Guithis.  Well-built  stone  houses;  hdtdr; 
neat  but  unpretentious  palace  of  the  Sij^  Ferry  across  the  Sutlej, 
3  miles  above  the  town,  forms  the  chief  communication  with  the  Punjab 
proper. 

Bilglk — Town  in  Jalandhar  (Jullundur)  District,  Punjab.  Lat  31° 
3'  K.,  lon^  75°  4'  30"  E. ;  pop.  {1868),  6441,  comprising  2689  Hindus, 
1147  Muhaiomadans,  and  3605  Sfkhs.  Unimportant,  commercially 
and  politically.  Formerly  possessed  a  municipality,  which  has  lately 
been  abolished 

Klgrtm. — 7(i4.if/orSubdivi^on  in  Hardoi  District,  Oudb ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Sbihdb^  and  on  the  east  by  Hardot  tahsMs ;  on  the 
south  1^  Safipur  tah^  of  Unao ;  and  on  the  west  by  Fairukhibid 
District  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces.     Area,  558  square  miles,  of 
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which  351  are  cultivated  Pop.  (1869),  Hindus,  337,459 ;  Muhamma- 
dans,  31,840;  total,  359,299,  viz.  130,815  males  and  130,484  females. 
Number  of  villages  and  towns,  493 ;  average  density  of  population,  465 
per  square  mile.  The  tak^l  consists  of  the  5  fargartds  of  BilgifLm, 
Sdndi,  Katiiri,  MalUnwdn,  and  Kachhandan. 

Bilgrtbn. — Far^nd  in  Hardoi  District,  Oudh ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sandi,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Mallinwin,  and  on  the  west  by 
Bangar.  Tiiepargand  was  formed  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Ain-i-A^ari  as  covering  192,800  bighds,  and  paying  a 
land  revenue  of  5,134,113  ddms,  besides  356,690  ^«u  of  cesses.  It 
was  held  by  Sayyids,  and  garrisoned  by  1000  foot  soldiers  and  20 
troopers,  lodged  in  a  masonry  fort  Its  area  included  parganA 
Bangai.  The  JUikwirs,  who  expelled  the  Thatheriis,  founded  the  now 
ruined  town  and  fort  of  Srinagar  in  the  9th  or  loth  century  A.D., 
and  held  the  surrounding  country  up  to  the  time  of  the  campaign  of 
Sihib-ud-din  Ghori  in  1193,  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Kanauj, 
and  the  subsequent  subjugation  of  Oudh  by  Shims-ud-din  Altamsh 
in  1217.  The  two  ofGceis  who  reduced  Srinagar  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  are  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Muhammadan  tiUukddrs 
of  Bilgr^m.  Area,  117  square  miles,  of  which  71  are  cultivated. 
Staple  products,  barley,  bdjra,  wheat,  arhar,Jodr,  and  gram.  Tobacco 
is  largely  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilgrdm  town.  Government 
land  revenue  ;^7468,  showing  an  average  incidence  of  3s.  4jd.  per 
acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  is.  iijd.  pet  acre  of  total  area.  More  than 
half  ^apargand  is  held  by  Sayyids,  who  own  64  villages ;  Shaikhs  and 
Fathins  each  hold  i ;  Kshattriyas,  27,  of  which  only  5  now  remain  to 
the  Riikw^ ;  other  castes  10,  while  2  are  in  the  possession  of 
Government  The  different  tenures  under  which  the  villages  are  held . 
axe—tdlukddri,  i&\;  saminddri,  34J ;  pattidM,  21.  Pop.  (1869), 
Hindus,  49,163 ;  Muhammadans,  7081 ;  total,  56,244,  viz.  29,900  males 
and  36,344  females;  average  density  of  population,  481  per  square 
mile.  The  Cbamirs  form  a  seventh,  the  Ahfrs  a  ninth,  and  the 
Brilhmans  rather  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  populatioa  Two  uometalled 
Toads  intersect  the  ^rgaitd. 

BilgT&m. — Chief  town  of  the  btisil  of  the  same  name,  in  Hardoi 
District,  and  the  twelfth  in  importance  among  the  towns  of  Oudh ;  near 
the  left  banlc  of  the  old  channel  of  the  Ganges,  about  15  miles  south 
of  Hardoi  town.  Lat  27°  lo'  30"  n.,  long.  80°  4'  30"  &  In  olden 
times,  this  place  was  hdd  by  the  Thatheris,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Kiikwdrs  under  Biji  Sri  Rim,  who  founded  a  city  which  he  named 
after  himself,  Srinagar.  The  Riikwirs  in  their  turn  were  ousted  by 
the  Muhammadans  about  1217  A.D.  A  £unous  Muhammadan  saint, 
whose  tomb  is  the  oldest  Musalmin  building  in  the  place,  is  said  to 
have  slain  a  demon  named  Bel  by  his  enchantments,  and  the  naiDe  of 
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the  place  was  changed  to  Belgr^  or  Bilgrdm.  The  town  abounds 
with  fragments  of  carved  stone  bas-ieliefs,  pillars,  and  o^itals  of  old 
Hindu  columns.  Great  blocks  of  stone  and  kankar  mark  what  are 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  fort  and  temple  of  Silnagar  and 
the  Sigar  tank,  constructed  bj  RijA  Sri  Bim.  Pop.  (1869),  Hindus, 
6933,  and  Muhammadans,  4601 ;  total,  11,534.  residbig  in  3454  houses, 
of  which  640  are  of  brick.  Principal  buildings — the  tahsUi  courts, 
police  station,  school,  tardi,  imdmbdra,  and  several  mosques.  The  two 
bd*drs  were  constructed  \>j  the  Nawdb  Mehndi  Ali  Khin,  as  also  the 
large  and  important  grain  mart  at  Kafiatganj,  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  town,  whence  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  barlej  are  despatched 
to  Kanauj,  Famikhibdd,  and  Cawnpor&  The  principal  articles  made 
ID  Bilgidm  are  brass  pdn  boxes,  ^oes,  and  sweetmeats.  Bi^nlm  is 
also  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  several  famous  Muhammadan  poets, 
historians,  and  Government  officials. 

BQhaiir. — TahM  of  Cawnpore  District,  North-Westem  Provinces, 
lying  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Area,  196  square  miles, 
of  which  103  are  culdvated;  pop  (1872),  96,439  souls;  land  revenue, 
^19,078;  total  revenue,  ^£30,985;  rental  paid  by  cultivators, 
£i't%^^ ;  incidence  of  Govenmient  revenue  per  acre,  3s.  ojd, 

Bilhanr. — Town  in  Cawnpore  District,  North-Westem  Provinces,  and 
headquarters  of  the  tahM.  I^  26*  50'  10"  N.,  long^  80*  6'  30"  t ; 
area,  307  acres ;  pop.  (1872),  5954.  Lies  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road, 
34  miles  north-west  of  Cawnpore,  4  miles  from  the  Ganges,  and  i 
fix>m  the  Isan.     Centre  of  local  disturbance  during  the  Mutiny  of  1 85  7. 

Biliffiri— rangan. — Range  of  hills  in  the  east  of  the  Yelanddryif^r, 
included  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore  State,  running  north  and  south  for 
about  II  miles.  On  the  highest  point,  about  5000  feet  above  sea 
level,  is  the  temple  of  Biligiri  Rangaswimi,  the  Sanskrit  Svetadri,  from 
which  the  hills  are  named.  The  slopes  are  steep,  and  covered  with  long 
grass  and  groves  of  forest  trees,  including  teak  and  sandal-wood. 
Wild  animals  abound,  especially  elephants,  bison,  and  sdmbhar  deer. 
The  only  inhabitants  are  the  wild  tribe  of  Soligirs,  who  occupy  isolated 
hamlets  of  wattle  huts.  The  sununit  is  reached  by  two  paths,  the  best 
of  which,  9  miles  long,  is  just  passable  for  horses.  At  the  top  is  a 
bungalow,  near  which  is  a  cinchona  plantation,  maintained  at  the  joint 
e]^>ense  of  the  Mysore  Government  and  ^i&J4gir4dr  of  Yelanddr,  and 
protected  from  wild  elephants  by  a  de^  trench.  Excepting  a  small 
garden  owned  by  the  shditbhSgoi  the  temple,  coffee-planting  has  not 
yet  been  introduced,  though  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable.  The 
obstacles  are  fever  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  an  insufficient 
supply  of  drinking  water.  The  temperature  is  moderate  the  ther- 
piometer  seldom  rising  above  75°  or  felling  below  60°  F.  The  temple 
is  a  shrine  of  great  antiquity,  built  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice     An 
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auiowmoit  ot  two  vtlbces  pruned  b^  die  Diw^  Piitiiaiya  yields  a 
rev«nie  at  ^1^3-  On  the  sammii  ot  a  m^iibaiiiiiig  peak  ne  tbe  ruins 
ot  -in  uid  :brt. 

TffW^mi — Rem-Tee  escne  is  Sagar  (Saogor)  District,  Coitral  Pro- 
vinces! cunsistun^  ot  5  tuLises  :  jicsr  1 5  sqnaie  ""if^  Tlus  f^at*\ 
which  'inziooiiv  comprised  13  villaees,  was  «™igT«tl  by  die  Pediwi  to 
one  F'nchvt  ?:it  jt  1  iuii-f«iL.  His  deacmdaiits  [Bnained  in  niKli»- 
ntrbed  \v:>iivs>ioD  ml  i^iS.  wiiei  die  District  «as  ceded  to  die  Shtisfa, 
jmi  :iie  luit-'eiit  renuie  vas  changed.  Sevoi  out  of  tiie  13  villages 
wwte  ^uiiv  .iswKscd.  and  5  the  piEsetit  state)  woe  continned  to  the 
Tiuascssuri  nsnt-.ree  a  -jcrpetmir.  Biiihra.  village  contained  in  1S70 
4  '<ut.'uiauun  ji  :33i.  iwimling  si  saif  houses     Vilbge  scfaooL 

KliMH^  —  Town  bcion^s^  to  the  teuiiuiy  of  die  Gdekwir  of 
Km.>da>  .ntjiuiied  within  the  jmds  or  SuiaC  District,  Bcxnbof.  Lot. 
^  it  1.,  'c:ns  ';:'  4  &  :  ;<ot%  :^7^J,  S^iS.  Bilinnzi  has  x  statioa 
on  ttte  i^-mcur  mu  Sorcxia.  Radwar.  and  a  post  office  Avoage 
uitttiui  vaiue  ot  ^ea-Tome  Tuie  rbr  are  yeais  endiixg  i37i-7»— eqioct^ 
.ij  '4.14^!  .  •mivrts,  ^ij^co. 

BUnflk— ''-'*n  n  -^aii  I?t£tiic::.Noidt-WestBnPnrnnce5;  19  miles 
•K'lirt-Citet  01  itia  tvwni  ??ix  .  -.ir-i',  3219.  Conoected  with  the 
:*-iiu  w-utx  .t  SI^:^^;UTi  >r  4  '?Rxui  :uuL  Bi-«eek!y  market.  Bfliini  is 
vud  tv  'u»c  ">^!i  JtTi,;niL.>  xucded  .iboni  560  Tears  ^d  hy  rimihAn 
lt.'.;i-uut.  '.nil  aittf^nanis  ^»mn:iT  itstroyed  br  the  Muhamnudan^  and 
'.itc  s.-.'uvJiLn.'u  .>ini;r  iijin  jt  :brca:iT  convened  to  the  &idi  of  their 
s.\'U>.:^x>tiT^  I'^e  Tttntervus  jod  SEteostve  niins  of  mosques  and  lar^e 
'.>«u^,:"Vs  -t«e**  :^-4t  Q  vrmer  oai-s  i  mnsc  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
>n.:v<nou.'  iniv-naiiot      t~>:  -xtwa  5  aow  ar  mm  Som^un^  and  has 

Slllt.  ^'^'-^  St^K  !n  North  S^iawai;  Bcnnhn-;  a»dstii%  of  i 
vili-i^tr  "n-.ii  *.    iR:v;v!i:e'rt  trf^^tc-oavoi     Eidntaoed  revenoe  in  1876, 

Itbt.  -V' .-!;<■ -iMi  x>«n-Q  Bi:c;^-.in  r^istnc;.  >icTtfa-Westein  Pnmoces ; 
t,i  (utv-*  Kivvaot  01  "imiiim  Mwa.  Lit.  li*  y'  45'  jt,  loc^  78*  56' 
>v*  V  .  .tax'.^  ->j  Jtt* .  VV1V  :i~;  ,  f^^'-  Lirgrat  mart  far  dte  ne^^ 
Xiii-.t^  -N-viivtEs-  .t  K..tulk:unii  3csK  expinr  tntftf  in  sn^,  com, 
'vMi-M.  ^"v  ii!it>"  .  utj-vTS-t --ii-ma.  ait,  jroi:«ies.iro«i.  metal  ntensfls, 
Aitv>  v<^  t^.-tv.v  «n:t  H...i:r3:^  Oawapuic  and  OaodattsL  School 
.*ii\"  ^■.-^SM;^''.  V-imvT4i  WTMue  31  tJ-s-T^i  jt-**!;  baoi.  taxes^ 
^;>'\-H  ;^  ^^i  •-•vT  "xijc -1  "-"vvcljrvn  ^^t^' wichin  mnnicqttl limits. 

)|miJ3jji^kig^  .'';ia«  jt  '^■-sx^^-a^aa.  Discxt,  Midia&  Houses, 
Mt,vv*  ^•^"lii^*'  "*>^'  *^*  3.-W3S  4CC  vila^es,  ail  mwCmMiI,  Pop. 
v>S-!\  »o».\*«  J^s^'J  3JAt-*  -MR;  ^J54  iwriiff-     Hlwhw,  los.s^x 

y'tts'Wi.'V    *'    "^    ^ft^^tcr^   -lod    <I..Vt.;X    VjtsinaEVs);     Mnlmwinartaw ^^ 
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Bimlipatam. — Municipal  town  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras. 
Lat  17°  53'  15'  N.,  long.  83°  29*  50'  B. ;  houses,  2049;  pop.  (1871), 
8744.  Situated  on  the  coast  18  miles  north-east  of  Vizagapatam,  and 
454  south-west  from  Calcutta  Municipal  revenue  in  1876,  ;^i4oo; 
incidence  of  municipal  taxadon  per  head  of  rateable  population,  ss. 
Subordinate  magistrate's  court,  dispensary,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  etc 
As  the  chief  port  of  the  District,  Bimlipatam  enjoys  a  large  trade.  The 
returns  for  1875-76  show  a  total  tonnage  of  7i8,oa>  tons ;  the  expoits — 
chiefly  sugar,  indigo,  and  oil-seeds  to  France — being  valued  at  ;^24lS,i33, 
and  the  imports  at  ^^138,559.  Though  an  open  roadstead,  tie  port  is 
somewhat  protected  by  the  Upada  and  Sugar-knf  headlands,  and  good 
anchorage,  in  6|  fathoms,  can  be  obtdned  a  miles  off  shore.  The  river 
does  not  admit  boats  of  more  than  60  tons,  and  these  only  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  The  Madias  Bank  has  a  branch  here.  Tradition 
derives  the  name  from  Bhima,  one  of  the  Pandu  princes,  said  to  have 
founded  the  town.  In  the  17th  century,  the  Dutch  erected  a  factory 
here,  and  held  it  till  1825,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Company.  TiU 
1 846,  Bimlipatam  remained  a  mere  fishing  village,  but  in  that  year  began 
to  attract  European  capital  and  enterprise.  In  1852-53,  the  total 
tonnage  entering  the  port  was  83,760 ;  by  1868  the  value  of  the  exports 
had  risen  to  ;^32o,ooo,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  ^^310,000.  Besides 
this,  the  trade  in  bullion  was — imports,  ;^92,793,  and  exports,  ^2 1,334, 
BlndxAbaiL  —  A  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus,  in  Muttra  District, 
North-Westem  Provinces. — See  Brindabah. 

Binganapalli. — Village  in  Nellore  District,  Madras.  Pop.  (1871), 
1257.  Till  recently  a  large  salt  export  station,  with  a  local  manufacture 
of  110,000  tnaunds  per  annum.  The  Manner  river  bifurcates  above 
the  village,  and  enters  the  sea  on  either  side  of  it 

Bfr. — ^Village  with  iron  mines  in  Kingra  District  Punjab ;  28  miles 
from  Kingra  fort  LaL  32"  2'  45"  w.,  long  76°  46'  15"  &  The 
mining  district  lies  in  the  Dhiola  Dhir  range,  and  extends  for  some  14 
miles  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Ul,  its  centre  being  at  the  village  of 
Dhaimini  The  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystalline  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  embedded  in  decomposed  and  friable  mica-schists.  It  is 
worked  at  its  outcrop  in  open  quarries.  The  metal  produced  equals  in 
quality  the  finest  iron  obtained  in  England ;  but,  owing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  mines  from  any  laige  market,  the  inadequacy  of  the  fiiel 
supply,  the  imperfect  means  of  communication,  and  the  limited  amount 
of  latxiur  available,  very  small  quantities  are  at  present  smelted.  The 
estimated  out-turn  does  not  exceed  100  tons  per  annum.  Developed 
by  European  capital  and  engineering  skill,  the  mines  of  Bfr  might 
posubly  produce  large  quantities  of  excellent  metal  The  ore  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  from  which  the  best  Swedish  iron  is  manufactured. 
Biramganta. — ^Town  and  salt^station  in  Nellore  District,  Madias;' 
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endowment  of  two  villages  granted  by  the  Diw^  Piimaiya.  yields  a. 
revenue  of  )C^s.  On  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  peak  are  the  luins 
of  an  old  fort. 

BUlhra. — Rent-free  estate  in  Sigar  (Saugor)  District,  Central  Pro- 
nnces,  consisting  of  5  villages;  area,  15  square  miles.  This  estate, 
which  originally  comprised  1 2  villages,  was  assigned  by  the  Peshwi  to 
one  Frithvi  Pit  at  a  quit-retit  His  descendants  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  till  1818,  when  the  District  was  ceded  to  the  British, 
and  the  quit-rent  tenure  was  changed.  Seven  out  of  the  1 2  villages 
were  fully  assessed,  and  5  (the  present  estate)  were  continued  to  the 
possessors  rent-free  in  perpetuity.  Bilthra  village  contained  in  1870 
a  population  of  1331,  dwelling  in  299  houses.     Village  school 

BUimoriL  —  Town  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Gdekw^  of 
Baioda,  included  within  the  limits  of  Surat  District,  Bombay.  Lat. 
30°  41'  N.,  long.  73*  4'  K. ;  pop.  (1873),  5318.  Bilimori  has  a  station 
on  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  Sailway,  and  a  post  office.  Average 
annual  value  of  sea-borne  trade  for  five  years  ending  i87r-73 — exports, 
j^ 64,243;  imports,  ^14,400. 

Rilr^m, — Town  in  Etah  District,  North-Western  Provinces ;  rg  miles 
north-east  of  Euh  town.  Pop.  {187a),  3219.  Connected  with  the 
tahsU  town  of  Kisganj  by  a  broad  road  Bi-weekly  market  Bihim  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  founded  about  560  years  ago  by  Chauhin 
Rijputs;  but  afterwards  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadans,  and 
the  population  either  slain  or  forcibly  converted  to  the  &ith  of  their 
conquerors.  The  numerous  and  extensive  ruins  of  mosques  and  large 
buildings  attest  that  in  fonner  days  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  town  is  now  far  from  flourishing,  and  has 
little  or  no  trade. 

Bilri. — Petty  State  in  North  Kithiiwir,  Bombay;  consisting  of  i 
village  with  i  independent  tribute-payer.     Estimated  revenue  in  1876, 

BUsL — Municipal  town  in  Budiun  District,  North-Westem  Provinces  ; 
13  miles  north-west  of  Budiun  town.  Lat  38*  7'  45'  n.,  long.  78'  56' 
50'  E. ;  area,  65  acres ;  pop.  (1872),  5283.  Largest  mart  for  the  nei^b- 
bouring  portions  of  Rohilkhand.  Brisk  export  traffic  in  sugar,  com, 
leather,  and  gunny ;  imports  of  chintz,  salt,  groceries,  iron,  metal  utensils, 
and  pdn.  Trade  with  Hithras,  Cawnpore,  and  ChandausL  School 
and  dispensary.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76,  ^^431;  from  taxe^ 
£362,  or  IS.  2^  per  head  of  population  (6115)  within  municipal  limits. 

Bfanlipatam.— 7<f/u6  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras.  Houses, 
34t559f  grouped  into  301  towns  and  villages,  all  aaminddri.  Pc^ 
(1871),  ro6,4i9,  54,365  males  and  53,054  females.  Hindus,  io5,34k 
(including  11,778  Sivaites  and  93,433  Vaishnavs);  Mul 
934;  Chiistiaos,  mosdy  Roman  Catholics,  aio;  'othei^'  34. 
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Blinlipatam. — Municipal  town  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras. 
^  '7*  53'  15'  M-.  lon&  83°  jg'  50'  E. ;  houses,  2049;  pop  (1871), 
8744.  Situated  on  the  coast  18  miles  north-east  of  Vizag^xitain,  and 
454  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Municipal  revenue  in  1876,  ^^1400; 
incidence  of  municipal  taxation  per  head  of  rateable  population,  3s. 
Subordinate  magistrate's  court,  dispensary,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  etc 
As  the  chief  port  of  the  District,  Bimlipatam  enjoys  a  large  trade.  The 
Rtunis  for  1875-76  show  a  total  tonnage  of  218,021  tons ;  the  exports — 
chiefly  sugar,  indigo,  and  oil-seeds  to  France— being  valued  at  ^246,132, 
and  the  imports  at  ;^i38,559.  Though  an  open  roadstead,  the  port  is 
somewhat  protected  by  the  Upada  and  Sugai-loaf  headlands,  and  good 
anchorage,  in  6^  &thoms,  can  be  obtained  2  miles  off  shora  The  river 
does  not  admit  boats  of  more  than  60  tons,  and  these  only  during  a 
poition  of  the  year.  The  Madras  Bank  has  a  branch  here.  Tradition 
derives  the  name  from  Bhlma,  one  of  the  I^du  princes,  said  to  have 
founded  the  town.  In  the  t7th  century,  the  Dutch  erected  a  factory 
here,  and  held  it  till  1815,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Company.  Till 
1846,  Bimlipatam  remained  a  mere  fishing  village,  but  in  that  year  began 
to  attract  European  capital  and  enterprise.  In  1852-53,  the  total 
tonnage  entering  the  port  was  83, 7  60 ;  by  1 868  the  value  of  the  exports 
hadrisen  to  ;^aio,ooo,  and  that  of  the  imports  tO;^3ro,ooo.  Besides 
this,  die  trade  in  bullion  was — imports,  ^^92,793,  and  exports,  j^a  1,334, 
fiSlldr&baiL  —  A  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus,  in  Muttra  District, 
North- Western  Provinces. — See  Brindabah. 

KJTiptiifcpalU — ^Village  in  Nellore  District,  Madras.  Pop  (i87r), 
1*57-  1^11  recently  a  lai^e  salt  export  station,  with  a  local  manufacture 
of  110,000  maunds  per  annum.  The  Manner  river  bifurcates  above 
the  village,  and  enters  the  sea  on  either  side  of  it 

Bfr. — Village  with  iron  mines  in  Kdngra  District  Punjab ;  28  miles 
fttsn  Kingra  fort  Lat  33°  2'  45"  N.,  lon^  76"  46'  15"  E.  The 
mining  district  lies  in  the  Dhiola  Dhdr  range,  and  extends  for  some  r4 
miles  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Ul,  its  centre  being  at  the  village  of 
DharminL  The  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  ciystaUine  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  embedded  in  decomposed  and  friable  mica-schists.  It  is 
woifced  at  its  outcrop  in  open  quarries.  The  metal  produced  equals  in 
(piaJity  the  finest  iron  obtained  in  England ;  but,  owing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  mines  from  any  large  market,  the  inadequacy  of  the  fuel 
■npply,  the  imperfect  means  of  communication,  and  the  limited  amount 
of  labour  available,  very  small  quantities  are  at  present  smelted.  The 
estimated  out-turn  does  not  exceed  100  tons  per  annum.  Developed 
by  European  c^tal  and  engineering  skill,  the  mines  of  Blr  might 
posably  produce  large  quantities  of  excellent  metaL  The  ore  is  of  the 
(ame  ck^acter  as  that  from  which  the  best  Swedish  iron  is  manu&ctuied. 
Umnganta. — ^Town  and  salt-station  in  Nellore  District,  Madras ; ' 
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5  miles  Irom  Ongole.      Fonm  with  Devarampdd  the  'Padarti  salt 
division,'  yielding  an  annual  out-turn  of  143,000  maunds  of  salt 

Bfr  ^fa^^i^^i — An  embankment  nmning  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ddiis  river,  in  the  north  of  Bhigalpur  District,  Bengal  It  is  usually 
represented  as  being  a  fortification  erected  by  a  prince  named  Bfi ;  and 
this  supposition  is  fevouied  by  the  ^t  that  the  Ditls  is  at  present  ao 
insignificant  stream,  which  does  not  require  embanking.  At  one  time, 
however,  it  was  probably  much  laiger,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Bir 
Bandh  was  raised  to  restnun  its  overflow. 

Bfrbh6nL  {Bea^koom),  —  A  British  District  in  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  23°  33'  and  84°  9'  N.  lat, 
and  between  87'  7'  30"  and  88°  4'  15"  s.  long.;  area,  1344  square 
miles;  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1872, 696,943  souls.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Santil  Pargan^  and  the  Distriict  of 
Murshidibid;  on  the  east  by  the  Districts  of  Murshidibid  and  Bardwt(n; 
on  the  south  by  Bardw^  District,  the  AjfU  river  forming  the  boundary 
line  for  the  whole  distance ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Santil  Parganis. 
The  District  takes  its  name,  according  to  the  Sanskrit  etymologists,  from 
Vir-Ohumi,  'hero-land;'  but  the  Sant^  word  Fir,  meaning  jungle,  has 
also  been  suggested  as  its  derivation. 

Physical  Aspeets. — The  eastern  portion  of  the  District  is  an  alluvial 
plain,  presenting  the  ordinary  features  of  the  Bengal  lowlands; 
towards  the  west  the  ground  rises,  the  surface  consisting  of  undulating 
beds  of  laterite,  which  rest  on  a  basis  of  rock.  Granitic  veins  traverse 
the  District  in  parts,  occasionally  appearing  on  the  sui&ce.  About  15 
miles  south-west  of  the  Civil  Station  of  Surf,  there  is  a  curious  mass  of 
granite,  rising  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  split  up  into  numerous 
irregular  fragments  by  the  action  of  sun  and  rain.  No  important  or 
navigable  river  flows  through  Birbhdm ;  the  largest  stream  is  the  Ajai, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  District  The  <mlj- 
other  streams  deserving  notice  are  the  Mor  or  Maureksha,  the  Bakes- 
war,  the  Hingli,  and  the  DwaikfL  The  Mor  is  occasionally  navigable, 
but  by  descending  boats  only.  Small  canoes  are  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  floated  down  during  the  freshets;  they  carry  charcoal 
to  Eatw^  where  they  are  sold  with  their  cargoes,  as  they  cannot  be 
taken  up  stream  again.  On  the  bank  of  the  Bakeswar  tUUi,  about  a. 
mile  south  of  the  village  of  Tdntipiri,  occurs  a  group  of  aulf^or 
springs,  named  the  Bhilm  Bakeswar,  and  numerous  hot  jets  also  burst 
forth  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  itselC  This  spot  is  a  noted  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  is  covered  with  temples 
erected  by  pilgrims  in  honour  of  Mahideo  or  Siva.  Another  wana 
•pring  breaks  out  near  the  village  of  Sakarakunda. 

History. — The  area  of  the  District  is  at  present  much  more  limited 
than  in  former  times.    When  it  first  came  under  British  administiatton. 
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the  Birbhdm  san&nddti  occupied  an  area  of  3858  sqtiare  miles ;  and  the 
District  included  in  addition  the  Maminddri  of  Bisbnupur,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy  separated  tnd  formed  into  the 
independent  Collectorate  of  Bttnkurl  Some  years  later,  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  remaining  portion  of  Birbhiim  District,  by  the 
separation  from  it  of  considerable  tracts  on  the  west,  which  now'  form 
part  of  the  Santdl  Fargands.  Finally,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  order  to 
make  the  diff^ent  jurisdictions  conterminous,  further  transfers  of  small 
tracts  have  been  made,  reducing  the  present  area  of  the  District  to  1344 
square  miles.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  the  Maminddri 
of  Birbhiim  was  formally  conferred  by  Jafar  Khin  on  one  AsadulU 
Patfain,  whose  (amily  had  settled  in  the  country  a  century  earlier,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Fathin  dynasty  of  Bengal  kings.  The  estate  remained 
in  the  family  until  the  British  obtained,  in  1765,  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  Bengal.  It  was  not  till  1787,  however,  that  the  Company  assumed 
the  direct  Government  of  Bfrbhdm.  Before  that  year  the  local 
authority  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Rij^  Meanwhile, 
bands  of  marauders  from  the  western  highlands,  after  making  frequent 
predatory  incursions,  had  established  themselves  in  the  District  The 
Riji  could  do  nothing  against  these  invaders,  who  formed  large  per- 
manent camps  in  strong  positions ;  intercepted  the  revenues  on  die  way 
to  the  treasury,  brought  the  commercial  opemtions  of  the  Company 
to  a  stand-still,  and  caused  many  of  the  factories  to  be  abandoned.  It 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  English  Government  to  interfere, 
and  the  first  step  in  that  direction  was  taken  in  1787,  when  the  two 
border  principalities  of  Blrbhdm  and  B^kuri  were  united  into  one 
District,  a  considerable  armed  force  being  maintained  to  repress  the 
bands  of  plunderers  on  the  western  frontier.  On  one  occasion,  in  1 788, 
the  Collector  had  to  call  out  the  troops  against  a  band  of  marauders 
five  hundred  strong,  who  had  made  a  descent  on  a  market  town  within 
two  hours'  ride  of  the  English  station,  and  murdered  or  frightened 
away  the  inhabitants  of  between  thirty  and  forty  villages.  In  the 
banning  of  the  following  year,  the  inroads  assumed  even  more  serious 
proportions,  the  plunderers  going  about  sacking  vill^es  '  in  parties  of 
three  or  four  hundred  men,  well  found  in  arms.'  The  population  was 
panic-stricken,  the  large  villages  and  trading  d£p6ts  were  abandoned, 
and  the  Collector  was  compelled  hastily  to  recall  the  outposts  stationed 
at  the  frontier  passes,  to  levy  a  militia  supplementing  the  regular 
troops,  and  obtain  reinforcements  of  soldiery  from  the  neighbouring 
Districts.  The  marauders  could  not  hold  out  against  the  forces  thus 
brought  against  them,  and  were  driven  back  into  the  mount^ni 
Order  was  soon  established,  and  the  country  recovered  with  amazing 
rapidity  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  ravages  to  which  it  had 
been  exposed.     The  neglected  fields  were  cultivated  once  more;  thfe 
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inhabitants  returned  to  the  deserted  vQlages;  and  the  people, 
reassured  by  the  success  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government, 
eagerly  joined  them  against  the  marauders.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centuiy,  the  District  was  reported  to  be  remadtably  free 
from  robbery;  and  so  completely  have  the  troublous  times  through 
which  it  passed  faded  firom  local  memory,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
District  was  described  in  a  public  document  as  ^1  enjoying  '  its  old 
immunity  from  crime.'  The  District  is  now  as  peaceful  as  any  in 
Bengal,  and  the  administrative  statistics,  which  will  be  found  below, 
furnish  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  results  of  British  rule  in  Btrbhiim, 
Popuiation. — ^The  population  of  the  District,  according  to  the  Census 
of  1S73,  is  696,945  persons,  dwelling  in  160,306  houses,  and  3478 
villages;  the  average  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  soil  being  518 
persons  per  square  mUe.  The  huge  majority  of  the  people — 83  per 
cent — are  Hindus;  nearly  16  per  cent  are  Muhammadans,  and  the 
remaining  i  per  cent  consist  of  aboriginal  tribes  who  still  hold  their 
primitive  faiths.  This  rcfu^seats,  however,  by  no  means  the  total 
aboriginal  population  of  the  District;  for  a  large  number  among  the 
descendants  of  the  aborigines  are  now  included  in  the  general  Hindu 
population.  Among  these  semi-Hinduized  aborigines  are  numboed 
56,157  Bigdfs;  34,994  Doms;  30,181  Chamirs  and  Muchls;  and 
24,569  Biurfs: — thus  raising  the  total  number  of  aboriginal  tribes  to 
197,413.  The  Christians  numba- 349,  of  whom  158  are  native  converts. 
'Tor  persons  of  high  caste  (Briilunans,  Rijputs,  and  Ghitw^)  amount 
to  nearly  50,000 ;  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  castes,  148,766  (including 
the  Sadgops,  the  most  numerous  caste  in  the  District,  of  whom  there  aie 
109,630) ;  of  artisan  and  trading  castes,  99,686.  The  proportion  of 
males  in  the  District  population  is  48*1  per  cent,  and  of  females,  51-9 
per  cent ;  the  preponderance  of  females  being  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  male  inhabitants  seek  employment  in  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere,  leaving  their  families  behind.  The  number  of  male 
children  under  twelve  in  Bfrbhiim  is  115,969,  and  of  female  children, 
103,683.  The  population  is  entirely  rural,  the  only  large  town  being 
Surl,  the  administrative  headquarters,  which  has  a  population  of  9001. 
There  are  2113  villages  containii^  fewer  than  five  hundred  inhabitants; 
394  with  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand ;  and  70  with  from  one  to  four 
thousand. 

The  most  interesting  place  in  the  District  is  Rijnagar  or  Nagar, 
the  ancient  Hindu  capital  of  Blrbhiim.  The  town  has  now  bllen 
into  decay,  and  the  old  palace  is  fast  crumbling  to  ruins,  but  cooaderable 
portions  of  the  &mous  wall  or  entrenchment  built  to  [ootect  the  city  from 
the  Marhatt^  still  remain.  Thiswallwasfromr3  to  r8  feet  high;  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  extended  in  an  irr^ular  and  broken  line 
round  Nagar  for  a  distance  of  more  than  30  miles,  its  average  distance 
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from  the  town  being  about  4  miles.  Many  paits  of  it  have  now  been 
washed  level  with  the  ground  by  the  annual  rains.  Among  other  places 
of  interest  in  Blrbhdmaie — Ganutiaoh  the  north  bank  of  the  Moi,tbe 
centre  of  the  important  silk  industry  of  the  District;  Iuuibazar  and 
DuBRAjpUR,  considerable  trading  villages ;  Surul,  now  a  village  of  no 
importance,  but  once  a  large  and  flourishing  town  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  Company's  District  trade  was  centred ;  Kemduij,  the  birth* 
place  of  the  poet  Jayadeva,  in  whose  house  50,000  persons  assemble  at 
the  annual  fiiir  in  February ;  and  Tintlpira,  near  which  are  the  hot 
springs  already  mentioned.  Bolpur,  Abmadpur,  Synthia,  and  Mallar- 
par  are  rapidly  rising  in  importance  as  stations  on  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  and  attracting  much  of  the  trade  which  formerly  went  by  water. 
Agriadture. — The  principal  crop  in  Birbhiim,  as  throughout  the  rest 
of  Bengal,  is  rice.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  area  under 
this  staple  has  greatly  extended,  by  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of 
jungle  land.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  at  present  fiAeen-sbt- 
teenths  of  the  tilled  land  in  the  District  is  under  this  crop.  The  dvs  or 
autumn  crop  is  reaped  in  August  and  September,  the  ordinary  dman  or 
winter  crop  in  November  and  December;  an  earlier  variety  of  dutan 
in  the  b^inning  of  November.  Speaking  roughly,  ordinary  rice  land, 
which  pays  a  rental  of  9s.  an  acre,  yields  from  13  to  17^  cwts.  of  paddy 
or  husked  rice  per  acre,  valued  at  £,1,  ros.  to  £3,  as.  Sd. ;  land  paying 
rSs.  an  acre,  gives  an  out-turn  in  paddy  and  wheat,  valued  at  ^3,  16s. 
tO;£4,  los.  an  acre.  Among  the  other  crops  cultivated  in  Bfrbhilm, 
are  sugar-cane,  pin,  gram,  peas,  and  oil-seeds.  Manure  is  in  general 
use  throughout  the  District ;  the  quantity  of  cow-dung  required  for 
rice  land  being  about  45  cwts.  per  acre,  valued  at  6s.;  while  sugar- 
cane land  requires  five  times  that  quantity.  Irrigation  is  effected  &om 
tanks,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  District  A  large  proportion  of 
the  cultivators  hold  their  lands  with  rights  of  occupancy,  and,  as  a  rul^ 
they  are  not  in  debt  The  prices  of  food-grain  have  greatly  increased 
of  late  years.  In  1788,  ordinary  rice  was  selling  at  as.  rod.  a  cwt ; 
in  i8;a,  the  price  was  js,  sjd.'  per  cwt  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  price  of  rice  of  the  finest  quality,  of  which  there  is  little 
consumption,  has  not  altered,  being  both  in  t788  and  1873,  4s.  3d.  per 
cwt  The  current  rates  of  wages  for  coolies  or  ordinary  day-labourers 
is  8s.  a  month  ;  for  carpenters,  16s. ;  fiar  bricklayers,  16s.  to  j£t  ;  and 
for  blacksmiths,  16s.  to  £,\,  4s.  a  month. 

Natural  CaiamHia, — The  District  is  not  liable  to  droughts,  floods, 
or  other  natural  calamities,  although  it  has  occasionally  suffered  from 
scanty  rainfaU.  During  the  famine  of  1866,  the  highest  price  of 
common  rice  in  Bfrbhdm  was  153,  8d.  per  cwt,  and  of  paddy,  Gs.  rod. 
per  cwt  The  means  of  communication  and  transit  throughout  the 
Distnct  are  amply  sufficient  to  allow  of  easy  imporutioa  in  case  of 
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scardty,  and  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  any  tiact  being  isolated^  The 
roads  are  good  and  Gufficieiitly  numerous,  and  the  East  India  Railway 
nins  throu^  the  District  from  noith  to  south. 

Commerce  and  Trade,  etc. — The  principal  manu&cture  of  Bfrbhdm  is 
silk,  which  is  produced  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  District ;  the  village  of 
Ganatfa,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mor,  being  the  headquarters  of  the 
industry.  Here  is  the  factcny  which,  established  nearly  a  century  ago 
by  Mr.  Fnishaid,  under  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  silk  to  the  East 
India  Company,  is  now  owned  by  a  large  English  firm  in  Calcutta,  and 
gives  employment  to  about  15,000  people.  The  story  of  the  annoyances 
n>  which  this  pioneer  of  silk  cultivation  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of 
the  Company's  officers,  and  the  mamiei  in  which  be  was  defrauded  by 
the  Rtljii,  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  ^fMo/re^JPuni/^a^.^  It  can 
only  be  biiefiy  stated  here  that,  being  charged  for  the  land  he  bot^ht 
more  than  four  times  its  market  value,  he  soon  got  into  arrears  widi 
the  Rijfl,  who  made  his  non-payment  an  excuse  for  being  himsdf 
behind  with  his  land  tax.  The  Collector  could  not  distrain  the  factory 
lands,  as  such  a  step  would  have  interfered  with  the  regular  supply  of 
the  silk  investment,  and  Mr.  Fnishard  secured  himiself  from  arrest 
bylivingbeyondhisjuriadiction.  The  case  was  at  length  Inought  before 
the  Court  of  Directors;  and  eventually  Lord  Comwallis,  in  1791,  ordoed 
that  all  his  past  arrears  should  be  forgiven,  that  his  rent  should  for  the 
fiiture  be  reduced  by  neariy  on&Jtalf,  and  that  the  Coltecbn  should 
deduct  whatever  this  sum  amounted  to  from  the  land  tax  payable  by 
the  RAji.  Since  that  time  things  have  gone  smoothly,  and  Mr.  Frushard's 
&ctory,  several  rimes  renewed,  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings  in  the  District  The  annual  outlay  averages  ;£73,ooo,  and  the 
yearly  value  of  the  general  silk  manu&ctures  exceeds  ^£'160,000.  The 
silk  is  usually  sold  in  a  raw  state,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Calcutta  and 
European  markets.  The  factory  at  Ganutii  is  surrounded  by  numbers 
of  sinaller  filatures,  the  silk  reeled  in  these  being  either  consumed 
in  the  local  manufacture  of  piece^oods,  or  sent  to  Murshiditutd,  and 
the  silk-consuming  towns  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab ; 
a  portion  of  it  also  going  to  Bombay.  Ttuar  silk  is  manu&ctored  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  District,  and  at  Dimbilz^  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  AjdL  Four  varieties  of  silkworm  are  known  in  Birbhilm,  the 
best  ulk  being  obtained  from  the  ^ra  palu,  an  annual  worm.  A  fiiU 
account  of  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  diis  caterpillar  will  be  found  in  the 
Statistual  Account  of  Bengal  (vol.  iv.  p.  374  teq.).  Cotton-weavii^  is 
carried  on  to  a  conriderable  extent,  giving  emfdoyment  to  7500  cotton* 
weavers.  The  preparation  of  indigo  and  sheU-lac  are  among  the  otbv 
industries,  and  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  utilize  the  local 
supply  of  iron.  The  ores  have  long  been  woriced  on  the  rough 
^AHftaU  of  Rural  Btngai.     By  W.  W.  Hunter.    Vol  i.  p^  ss^a^.,  Sthediliaa. 
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native  mode  of  smelting;  and  the  object  of  the  recent  attempts 
was  to  ascertain  whether  more  extended  operations  might  not  be 
IRXifitably  carried  out  according  to  European  processes,  under 
competent  supervision.  Although  the  iron  produced  seems  to  have 
been  of  good  quality  and  well  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
experiment  was  not  a  financial  success,  and  the  enterprise  dropped. 

Admnistratwn. — In  consequence  of  the  numerous  changes  which 
have  from  time  to  time  taken  place  in  the  area  of  Birbhdm  District, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  with  any  accuracy  the  revenue  and  expend!- 
tate  at  different  periods ;  but  the  figures  at  our  disposal  show,  in  a  very 
distinct  way,  the  prosperity  which  the  District  has  enjoyed  under  ftitish 
mle.  101790-91,  the  net  revenue  of  the  District,  which  then  consisted  of 
Krbbiiin  (including  the  greater  port  of  the  Santdl  Parganis)  and  Bisbnu- 
par,  was;^io8,270,  and  the  net  civil  expenditure  ^6381.  At  the  time 
oftbeFexmanentSettlement  (1793),  BishnupuT  or  Bdnkuri  was  separated 
firom  Btrbhiim,  and  in  1830-31  the  revenue  had  fallen  to  ^78,348,  the 
expenditure  being  ;^ii,930.  In  1850-51,  the  revenue  was  ^£89,300, 
and  the  e^)endihire  j£iZ<1^9-  In  1860-61,  the  revenue  amounted  to 
;^93,795,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;^>3,207.  Subsequent  to  i860  the 
area  of  the  District  was  further  reduced  by  the  transfer  of  several  par- 
gauds,  but  the  revenue  and  expenditure  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
1870-71  the  total  net  revenue  was  ;^io3,84i,  or  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  united  District  in  1790,  while  the  net  civil  expenditure  was 
^38,054,  or  more  than  four  times  what  it  was  in  1790.  In  1790-91, 
the  joint  land  revenue  of  Bfrbhdm  and  Binkuri  amounted  to  ^^106,07 1 ; 
in  i87o-7i,thelandrevenueofBlrbhi!m  alone  was;f73,558.  With  the 
iacxeasiDg  prosperity  of  the  District,  the  mat^hineiy  for  the  protection 
of  person  and  [^operty  has  been  improved.  The  pohce  force  employed 
for  diis  purpose  in  1873  consisted  of  (i)  a  regular  police,  composed  of 
I  superior  and  53  subordinate  officers  and  305  constables ;  (3)  a  small 
munidpal  force  of  i  native  officer  and  33  men  for  the  protection  of 
Surf;  and  (3)  a  village  watch  of  6834  men:  total,  7107  officers  and  men, 
ot  I  man  to  every  98  of  the  population.  The  estimated  ^[gr^ate  cost 
of  maintaining  the  entire  force  was  ;^i8,8i8  per  annum,  equal  to  6^ 
per  head  of  the  population.  In  1873,  lira  persons  were  convicted  of 
'  o^nisabte '  or  '  non-o^isable '  offences,  or  i  person  to  every  627  of 
the  population.  There  are  eight  thdnds  at  pph'ce  circles  in  the  District, 
namely  —  Surf,  Rijnagar,  Dubrdjpnr,  Kasbd,  Sikulipur,  Ldbhpur, 
Barwfin,  and  Maureswar.  There  are  two  jails  in  Birbhiim,  one  at  Suri, 
and  the  other  (a  lock-up)  at  Synthia.  The  daily  average  jail  population 
in  1872  was  375-83,  or  1  person  always  in  jail  to  every  3536  of  the 
population  of  the  District.  Education  has  made  rapid  pn^ress  of  late 
years.  Id  1856-57,  there  were  only  3  Government  and  aided  schoob  in 
the  whole  District;  by  1873-73,  the  number  of  Government  and  aided 
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schools  had  risen  to  139,  attended  by  4439  pupils.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  17  inspected  unaided  schools,  attended  by  445  pupils,  and 
about  5  50  uninspected,  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  more  than  7000 
more.  The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  inspected  schools  in  that 
year  was  4884,  or  i  to  every  143  of  the  population. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Bljrbhiim,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  calculation,  is  77*35*  F.,  and  the  average  annual 
rainfall  54  inches.  The  District  has  long  been  famous  for  its  salubrity ; 
but  unhappily  within  the  last  few  years  the  epidemic  fever  of  Bardw^, 
after  effecting  so  much  devastation  in  adjoining  Districts,  has  extended 
to  Bfrbhiim,  causing  great  mortality.  An  account  of  this  fever  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  Bardwan.  TTie  only  endemic  diseases  prevalent 
in  the  District  are  leprosy  and  elephantiasis;  cholera  has  of  late  years 
become  more  general 

Birchig&on. — Mountain  pass  in  Kunuiun  District,  North-Westem 
Provinces ;  on  the  route  from  Almore  by  the  river  Gori  and  the  AntA 
DhdraPass  to  South-Westem  Thibet  Lat  30°  13'  n.,  long.  80"  17'  t 
Distant  114  miles  north-east  of  Almora.  Lies  over  the  skirts  of  two 
peaks,  with  heights  of  18,166  and  19,335  feet  above  the  sea  respec- 
tively; elevation  of  crest  of  pass,  about  15,000  feet 

Bfrgaqj. — Village  and  police  station  in  Dinijpur  District,  Bengal ; 
situated  on  the  Dhipi,  a  tributary  of  the  Fumabhdbil  rivn.  LaL  15° 
51'  30"  N.,  long.  88°  41'  40'  E.     Considerable  local  trade. 

nlrgion.— Town  in  Champdran  District,  Bengal  Lat  37^  6'  n., 
long.  84°  11'  45"  E.     Pop.  (1873),  5930. 

Birbar. — Pargand  in  Faizib^  (Fyzabad)  District,  Oudh ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Gogra,  separating  it  from  Basti  District  m  the 
North-Westem  Provinces;  on  the  east  byAzamgarh  District;  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  Surharpur,  Akbarpur,  and  Tinda  parganis. 
Picturesquely  studded  with  clumps  of  bamboos,  and  groves  of  mango 
and  tnahttd  trees.  Area,  318  square  miles,  of  which  130  are  cultivated. 
Of  the  393  villages  which  constitute  A^pargand,  no  less  than  376  form 
the  Birhai  estate,  held  by  four  Palw^  Rijput  proprietors,  paying  an 
aggregate  Government  land  revenue  of  ^£14,389,  out  of  a  total  (rf* 
;^r5,443.  All  the  villages  except  is  are  held  under  tdlukddri  tenure. 
Fop,,  according  to  the  Census  of  1869,  but  allowing  for  recent  changes 
of  area — Hindus,  101,730;  Muhammadans,  13,571;  total,  114,301, 
viz.  58,543  males  and  55,758  females.  Brihmans  comprise  35  per 
cent  of  the  population ;  Kshattriyas,  30  per  cent ;  Koris  and  Kurmis, 
altogether  15  per  cent ;  other  Hindus,  30  per  cent ;  Muhammadans 
JO  p^  cent     Markets  held  in  14  villages. 

Birii. — Agricultural  town  in  Gh^pur  District^  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces. Lat  85°  46'  M.,  long.  84°  31'  35"  t;  area,  44  acres;  pop. 
(187a),  5589. 
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Bfrknl  (Amvo/)-— Village  in  Midn^ur  District,  Bengal;  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  in  the  south  of  the  District,  close  to  the  north  boundai; 
of  Balasor.  Lat  3t°  40'  40"  n.,  long^  87°  33'  e.  Bfrkul  has  long 
been  known  as  a  pleasant  hot  weather  retreat  fiom  Calcutta,  and  was  a 
bvourite  resort  of  Wairen  Hastings.  Proposals  have  been  put  forth  to 
make  the  place  a  summer  sanitarium,  but  no  practical  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  to  that  end.  There  is  a  delightful  sea-breeze,  and  the  only 
drawback  is  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance,  and  even  then  is  not  entirely  free  from  brackish- 
ness.  Bfrkul  is  distant  about  36  miles  by  road  from  the  Subdivisional 
station  of  Kinthl  (Contai). 

BflfenL — Embankment  in  Midnapur  District,  Bengal;  commences 
at  Khidilgobrd  village  in  Biikul  pargand,  and,  running  generally 
parallel  with  the  coast  line  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  a  distance  of  41 
miles,  terminates  at  the  village  of  Sydmchak  in  Keordmal  pargand. 

Bfrnagar  (or  C^.  — Municipal  town  in  Nadiyd  District,  Bengal 
1^  ^2,"  14'  30"  N-t  long  88"  36'  10"  £.  Estimated  pop  in  1869, 
4499;  number  of  houses,  1995.  Municipal  income  in  1869,^273,  A 
festival  lasting  three  days,  and  attended  by  10,000  pilgrims,  is  held  here 
in  June,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  UUi  Chandl,  the  goddess  oi  cholera, 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  wife  of  Siva. 

Bfrpor. — Village  in  Bhigalpur  District,  Bengal;  situated  on  the 
NepU  frontier.  LaL  36°  32'  k.,  long.  87*  3'  e,;  pop  about  366a 
A  brisk  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  here;  but  the  place  is  fast 
losing  its  importance,  as  the  merchants,  fearing  that  further  inroads  of 
the  Kdsl  river  may  carry  away  their  storehouses,  are  gradually  aban- 
doning the  village. 

Kriilinir. — Town  in  Jdisalmir  (Jeysulmere)  State,  Sijputdna;  on 
the  route  from  Bah^walpur  to  Bap,  90  miles  south-east  of  the  former. 
laL  38°  11'  30*  N.,  long.  73°  is'  5"  B- ;  pop.  300a  The  town  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  and  century ;  it  contains  a  small  foit, 
completely  commanded  by  a  high  sandhill  a  mile  to  the  south-west 

BtnldAnkariyapliram. — The  ancient  capital  of  the  Chtilukya  kings, 
Godivari  District,  Madras  Presidency.  The  present  village  of  Bikka- 
v&a,  which  occupies  the  old  site,  abounds  in  ruins  of  the  former  town. 
— &«Vekgl 

Birdp^ — River  of  Cuttack  District,  Bengal ;  an  offshoot  from  the 
left  or  north  bank  of  the  MahAnadi,  from  which  river  it  branches 
oi^iosite  the  town  of  Cuttack.  After  Sowing  northeast  for  about  15 
mUes,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Calcutta  road,  it  throws  off  from  its  right 
hank  the  Gengutl,  which,  after  receiving  the  wUers  of  the  Kelo,  again 
&lls  into  the  Binipl  The  river  afterwards  joins  the  BrihmanI,  and  its 
waters  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  the  Dhdmti 
estuary. 
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Birnr. — Mart  and  munidpali^  in  Kidur  District,  Mysore,  on  the 
Bangaloi&Shimc^  road  1^  13°  36'  10"  N.,  lon^  76°  o'  40"  e.  ; 
pofx  (1871), 3617, being  3254  Hindus,  361  Muhanunadans,  and  3  Jains; 
number  of  houses,  639.  Large  traffic  in  cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  grain, 
and  other  produce ;  annual  value  of  transactions,  nearly  ^^50,000. 
Municipal  revenue  in  1874-75,  £>^^^  >  incidence  of  taxation,  7^  per 
bead  of  population  within  municipal  limits. 

BisalnagU*. — Town  in  the  Giekwir's  territories,  Bombay ;  on  the 
route  from  Mhow  (Mhau)  to  Disi,  330  miles  north-west  of  fonner,  50 
miles  south-west  of  latter.  Lat  23*  3'  ao"  N.,  long.  73°  4a'  50"  e.  ; 
pop.  (1873),  18,000.  Considerable  transit  trade  in  ironand  other  heavy 
goods  for  Marwar.     Manufacture  of  cotton  cloth. 

Bisalpnr.— ra,iii/  of  fiareli  (Bareilly)  District,  Nortb-Westem  Pro- 
vinces. Area,  370  square  miles,  of  which  339  are  cultivated;  p<q>. 
(r873),  205,538;  land  revenue,  ^£30,793;  total  revenue,  ;£'3»iW; 
rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ;£5i,fi5i ;  incidence  of  Government  revenue 
per  acre,  as.  7^ 

Bisalpar.  —  Municipal  town  in  Bareli  {Bareilly)  District,  North- 
western Provinces,  and  headquarters  of  the  tahsU;  distant  34  miles 
east  from  Bareli,  and  3  miles  east  of  the  river  Deoha.  Lat  38*  17' 
35"  v.,  long^  79*  50'  35"  E.;  pop.  (1873),  9250;  area,  143  acres. 
Charitable  dispensary ;  court  of  munsif.  Municipal  income  in  1875-76, 
^^433  i  iroTD.  taxes,  ^^338,  or  8|d.  per  head  of  population  (9335)  within 
municipal  limits. 

Bisatlli.  —  TahsU  of  Budiun  District,  Nortb-Westem  Provinces ; 
traversed  by  Oudh  and  Rohilkhaiui  Railway.  Area,  343  square  miles, 
of  which  a89  are  cultivated;  pop.  (1873),  185,37a;  land  revenue, 
;£ai,278;  total  revenue,  jf 33,302;  rental  paid  by  cultivators, 
;^49,r96;  incidence  of  Government  revenue  per  acre,  ts.  11^ 

HKtftTili — Town  in  Kashmir  Sute,  Punjab;  situate  on  the  river 
Rdvi,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  Himalayan  chain.  Lat  32°  33'  n,, 
]'>'%  75°  ^S'  E.  Large  iiregular  bdtdr  ;  handsome  palace  of  the  RAji, 
moated  and  turreted  like  a  mediaeval  castle. 

Bisiwar.— Town  in  Muttra  (Mathura)  District,  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, lying  on  the  road  from  Kandauli  to  Muttra,  6  miles  north  of  the 
Jumna.  Lat  27*  33'  30"  n.,  long.  77°  56'  30"  e.  ;  area,  66  acres ;  pop. 
(1873),  5331.  Originally  surrounded  by  dense  jun^e,  of  which  700 
acres  still  remain ;  partiy  cleared  about  900  A.D.  by  Rim  Sen  Jit, 
whose  descendants  still  hold  four-fifths  of  the  village  land&  Agricultural 
centre  of  little  commercial  importance. 

Bidianpor  Narhan  KhAa — Village  in  Darbhanga  District,  Bengal ; 
situated  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Little  Gandak.  Lat  35*  43'  n., 
loi^  86°  3'  E. ;  pop.  (1873),  5366,  comprising  5191  Hindus,  17s 
Muhammadans,  and  3  Christians ;  number  of  males,  3707 — females. 
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*659.  Contains  a  sta^ng-house  and  a  stone  temple  dedicated  to  Siva, 
built  \sj  a  relative  of  the  Mahinljfl  of  Benares,  who  has  a  residence 
here,  and  helps  to  support  an  aided  school  in  the  village.  Road  to 
Dalsinb-sardi  and  Ruser^    Two  fairs  aie  held  during  the  year. 

Muhfpnpnr. — Town  in  Binkuri  District,  Bengal — See  Bishnupur. 

WlhVhl^Wi — A  river  of  the  Bikarganj  Simdarbans,  Bengal  Flows 
frmn  nofth-east  to  soutb-west,  from  Nayiinad  Hdt  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  45  mile^;  average  width  in  diy  season,  1000  yards,  Lat  31°  59' 
45"— 22*  34'  15'  N.,  long.  90*  2'  4s"-9o'  34'  K  Navigable  1^  native 
boots  throughout  the  year. 

BiBbmiinir  {Biihenpore). — The  ancient  capital  of  Bdnkurd  District, 
Bengal,  under  its  native  Rijds ;  now  a  mimcipality,  and  the  most 
ptqjolous  town  in  the  District;  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Wialkisor  river.  Lat  33*  4'  40"  n.,  long.  87*  23'  45"  k.  ;  pop.  (187a), 
18,047,  comprising  17,436  Hindus  and  611  Muhammadans;  number 
of  males,  8869 — females,  9178.  Number  of  houses,  4007  ;  persons 
per  bouse,  4-s.  Municipal  income  in  1871,  ^£373;  incidence  of 
Bmudpat  taxation,  3|d.  per  head  of  population  within  municipal  limits. 
Bishnupur  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  in  Binkuri 
District  Chief  exports — rice,  oil-seeds,  lac,  cotton  and  silk  cloth,  silk 
cocoons,  etc ;  imports — English  piece^oods,  salt,  tobacco,  spices, 
cQcoa^uts,  pulses,  etc. ;  there  are  several  market-places  in  the  town. 
It  contains  a  large  weaving  population,  and  is  noted  forthe  manufacture 
of  cotUin  and  silk  cloths  of  fine  quality.  Besides  the  usual  public 
offices,  there  are  several  schools,  a  number  of  Hindu  temples,  and  some 
Uohammadan  mosques.  The  military  high  road  from  Calcutta  to  the 
North-Westem  Provinces  passes  through  the  town.  Ancient  Bishnupur, 
if  we  may  put  any  trust  in  the  native  chroniclers,  was  a  magnificent  city, 
'  more  beautiful  than  the  beautiful  house  of  Iiulra  in  heaven.'  It  was 
ftmified  by  a  connected  line  of  curtains  and  bastions,  7  miles  in  length, 
witb  small  circular  ravelins  covering  many  of  the  curtains.  The  citadel  lies 
within  the  fortifications,  and  here  was  situated  the  palace  of  the  Rdj^. 
The  ruins  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  Near  the  south  gateway 
are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  series  of  granaries ;  and  inside  the  fort, 
which  is  overgrown  with  jungle,  lies  an  immense  iron  gun  12^  feet  long, 
the  gift,  according  to  tradition,  of  a  deity  to  one  of  the  Rijis. 

BllOIl  BaO^  (native  name,  P&pi-K.ondd). — ^The  highest  part  of  the 
hills,  which  form  the  northern  frontier  of  Godivari  District,  Madras. 
Hci^t,  4300  feet  Situated  to  the  west  of  the  magnificent  gorge  t^ 
which  the  Godivari  enters  the  District,  the  range  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  scenery  and  abundance  of  large  game ;  its  sides  are  clothed  with 
luxuriant  teak  forest 

Biltdminir.— Village  in  Sargdji  Tributary  State,  Chutid  Nigpur. 
Lat   23'   3'    N.,  long.  83*  14'  10"  E.     The  residence  of  the  chie^ 
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Mahinljd  IndrajJt  Sinh.  Contdns  a  school  supported  hy  the  Riji  and 
the  principal  landholders.  A  veeklf  market  is  held  in  the  village, 
attended  only  by  people  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Biar&ntpnr  Ooal-Field.— The  name  given  to  an  area  of  coal 
measure  rocks,  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  comparatively  low- 
lying  ground  in  the  centre  of  Sai^ji  State,  Chutii  Nigpur.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  about  400  square  miles,  throughout  which,  except  in  the 
river-beds  or  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  on  a  few  small  hills, 
no  rocks  are  exposed,  a  covering  of  alluvium  concealing  alL  Good 
coal  exists  in  abundance,  and  in  a  suitable  condition  for  woridng,  but 
borings  (which  could  alone  furnish  facts  sufficiently  trustworthy  for 
estimating  the  extent  and  thickness  of  individual  seams,  and  generally 
the  total  amount  of  coal  existing  in  the  field)  have  not  yet  been  made. 
It  seems  very  improbable  that  this  hill- surrounded  area  will  ever  be 
the  seat  of  mining  enterprise.  A  detailed  account  of  the  field  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  V.  Ball,  from  whose  paper,  quoted  in  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Bengal,  vol  xviL  pp.  335-338,  the  above  information  is  taken. 
Biasemkatak.  —  Town  in  Jiipur  estate,  Vizagapatam  District, 
Madras.  Lat  19°  30'  30"  n,,  long.  83'  33'  e.  ;  houses,  400 ;  pop^ 
(1871),  1133,  principally  retainers  and  servants  of  the  Tit  Riji,  the 
feudatory  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  Jaipur.  The  only 
buildings  of  any  importance  are  the  Rijd's  fort,  an  erection  of  mud,  and 
the  puUic  gymnasium.  The  inhabitants  being  suspected  of  the  practice 
of  human  sacrifice,  this  town  was  included  in  the  proscribed  drde  of 
the  Meriah  Agency  in  1851.— 5te  Jaipur. 

BISMmk&tak. — One  of  the  7  Kandh  muttai  of  Vizagapatam 
District,  Madras,  proscribed  by  the  officers  of  the  Meriah  Agency  in 
1851  as  addicted  to  human  sacrifice.  It  contains  149  villages  divided 
into  8  sui-muiias  —  Kanakaladi,  Jigada,  Sogata,  Kojiri,  Ambodalu, 
Bhangoda,  Jagdalpur,  and  Kutragoda.  Situated  west  of  Rayabigi,  in 
the  highly  cultivated  country  of  the  Deshya  or  '  outer '  Kandhs  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Kotiya  or  mountaineer  Kandhs,  who  inhabit  only 
18  out  of  the  149  villages),  with  Bisscmkatak,  the  capital  of  the  T^ 
Riji,  as  its  chief  town.  All  the  villages  are  under  supervisiotL  The 
tdluJt  enjoys  considerable  trade,  exporting  grain,  tobacco,  and  unrefined 
sugar  in  exchange  for  iron,  cloths,  and  salt 

BlBlli — Pass  in  South  Kanara  District,  Madras.  Lat  13°  44'  n., 
long.  75°  41'  E.  Formerly  of  some  importance  as  connecting  Mangalore 
with  Seriagapatam,  but  now  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  practicable 
for  pack-bullocks  only.  As  being  the  shortest  route  to  Subramani, 
where  a  great  annual  fair  is  held,  the  cattle-breeders  on  the  other  side 
use  this  route.  A  village  of  the  same  name  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  pass,  on  the  road  fix)m  Bangalore  to  Mangalore ;  lat  la*  45'  n., 
long.  75'  45*  ^ 
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BiswdutL — TahM  or  Subdivision  in  Sitipur  District,  Oudh ;  bounded 
nonh  by  Nighisan,  east  by  Bahraich,  south  by  Bdn,  and  west  by 
Shipur  toAMs.  Area,  597  square  miles,  of  which  397  are  cultivated. 
Pop.  (1869),  Hindus,  314,433;  Muhammadans,  39,595;  total,  344,038, 
rii.  138,806  males  and  115,333  females.  Number  of  villages  or 
towns,  509 ;  average  density  of  population,  436  per  square  mile.  The 
tahill  comprises  the  3  pargands  of  Biswdn,  Tambaur,  and  Kundri 
(North). 

Ksw^ — Pargand  in  Sftipur  District,  Oudh ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  L^lharpur  and  Tambaur,  on  the  east  t^  Kundri,  on  the  south  by  Mah- 
modibdd  and  Bin,  and  on  the  west  by  Pfmagar  and  Khaiidb^  The 
land  in  the  east  of  the  pargand  is  very  tow,  and  much  cut  up  by  small 
streams  leading  to  the  Chaulta,  which  marks  the  boundary  line.  West 
of  this  lies  a  rich  tract  of  country,  always  green,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  water  to  the  surface,  and  bearing  fine  crops.  A  high  ridge 
of  land,  which  appears  to  have  formed  once  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chauka,  runs  through  the  pargand.  The  extreme  west  lies  high. 
Area,  33o|  square  miles,  or  141,056  acres,  of  which  100,508  are  culti- 
vated and  30,300  cultivable  but  not  under  tillage.  Of  the  315  villages 
ccHnposing  the  pargand,  99  are  held  under  tdiukddri  and  116  under 
tamtfuldH  tenure:  81  villages  are  owned  by  Rdjput  landlords,  57  by 
Muhammadans,  46  by  Kiyasths,  and  39  by  Seth  Kshattriyas.  Pop. 
(1869),  Hindus,  87,197;  Muhammadans,  17,958;  total,  105,155,  viz. 
55,363  males  and  49,893  females;  average  density  of  population,  478 
per  square  mile.     Bi-weekly  markets  held  in  16  villages. 

BiswilL — Principal  town  in  the  toAstl  of  the  same  name,  Sitipur 
District,  Oudh ;  3 1  miles  east  of  Sltipur,  on  the  road  to  Gonda  and 
Faizibid.  Lat  37°  39'  n.  ,  long.  61°  a'  e.  Said  to  have  been  founded 
^MUt  500  years  ago,  by  an  ascetic  named  Biswinith ;  pop.  (1869),  includ- 
ing JaldlpuT,  7308,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  Hindus,  principally 
Brihmans,  or  belonging  to  artisan  castes.  Daily  market ;  average  annual 
sales,  ^15,000.  I^cipal  buildings — ^palace,  mosque,  tomb,  and  caia- 
vansaral,  erected  by  one  Shaikh  Bdri;  31  Muhammadan  mosques;  17 
Hindu  temples.  The  Govenmient  buildings  consist  of  the  usual  courts, 
police  station,  post  office,  registration  office,  school 

Bitiiar. — Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  10  miles  south-east  of  Unao 
town,  on  the  road  from  that  place  to  Rii  Bareli  Lat  a6*  35'  30"  n., 
long.  80*  36'  3  5"  E.  The  headquarters  of  the  Riwat  tribe,  who  formerly 
owned  the  whole  of  the  large  pargand  of  Harha,  in  which  the  village  is 
ntuated.  Pop.  (1869),  3339,  of  whom  1949  are  BrtUunans.  Ten  Sivaite 
temples ;  bi-weekly  market ;  Government  school 

KtMr.— Town  in  Cawnpore  District,  North-Westeia  Provinces, 
lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Gat^es,  ri  miles  north-west  of 
Cawnpore  City.     Lat  36°  36'  50"  N.,  lon^  80°  19'  E.;  pop^  (187a), 
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S333.  Picturesque  front  &dng  the  river,  adorned  by  gidts  or  bath- 
ing steps,  temples,  and  handsome  residences.  The  principal  gJidf,  built 
by  Riji  Tikiit  Rii,  minister  of  Ghia-ud-dln  Haidar,  Nawttb  of  Oudh, 
with  an  imposing  Saracenic  arcade  on  its  upper  platfonn,  is  knovn  as 
the  Bnlhma  gAai,  being  sacred  to  that  god ;  and  a  bathing  fair  Is  held 
there  on  the  fiill  moon  in  November.  Biji  Rdo,  the  last  of  the  Peshwds, 
was  banished  to  Bithilr,  and  had  extensive  palaces  in  the  town.  His 
adopted  son,  Dandhu  Panth,  better  known  as  the  NdnA  Sihib,  was  the 
instigator  of  the  massacre  at  Cawmpore.  The  town  was  captured 
by  Havelock's  force  on  the  19th  of  July  1857,  when  the  Nini's 
palaces  were  utterly  destroyed ;  but  he  himself  succeeded  in  wflVing 
good  his  escape.  On  the  i6th  of  August,  after  Havelock's  first  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  reach  Lucknow,  Bithdr  was  once  more  retaken,  and 
never  again  lost  Its  population  and  importance  have  greatly  declined 
since  the  extinction  of  its  local  court  I^rge  numbers  of  Br^mans 
reside  in  the  town,  and  superintend  the  bathing  festivals. 

Bitraganta. — ^Town  in  the  Kavali  Af/ui,  Netlore  District,  Madras 
Presidency.  The  annual  fair  held  here  in  honour  of  Venketeswara- 
swdmi  attracts  4000  persons.  Weaving  forms  the  chief  industry  of  the 
place. 

Black  Pagoda. — Ruined  temple  in  Furi  District,  Orissa.  —  See 
Kanakak. 

Blue  Moimtain.— Principal  peak  (7100  feet  high)  in  the  Yoma 
range,  at  the  noith-west  of  Akyab  District,  British  Burma,  lat  aa"  37' 
N.,  and  long  93*  10'  e. 

BoAJm&zl — Trading  village  in  Faridpur  District,  Bengal ;  situated 
on  the  Barisid  river.  Lat  33°  23'  n.,  long.  89°  48'  30"  s.  Oiief  trade 
— rice,  piece-goods,  country  cloth,  cotton  twist,  yams,  and  tobaccoL 
Estimated  popt  1000. 

Bobbili — An  estate  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras.  Lat  18*  33' 
to  18*  46'  N.,  long  83°  10'  to  83*  so'  K. ;  area,  120  square  nailes, 
containing  303  villages,  with  3r,8i6  houses,  and  (1871)  154,443  in- 
habitants, almost  all  Hindus.  Surrounded  by  the  British  t4iuis  of 
Chipurpalle,  Vizianigram,  Sdliir,  Falkonda,  and  BobbilL  It  consists 
of  3  fiargands,  Bobbili,  Rijam,  and  Eivite,  and  yields  to  its  owoo-  a 
revenue  of  £iT,$oo  per  annum.  Of  this,  ^£9000  is  paid  to  Government 
as  tribute  or  peshkash.  This  estate  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
Presidency,  and  possesses  an  interesting  history.  When  in  1653,  Sher 
Muhammad  Khdn,  the  Nawib  of  Chicacolb,  entered  the  District, 
there  followed  in  his  train  two  rivals  —  the  one  Fedduiyudu,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  chief  of  Bobbili,  the  other  the  ancestor  of  the 
virianilgrflm  &mily ;  and  from  this  time  dates  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  houses.  Peddardyudu  soon  after  received,  in  reward  ioi  gallantly, 
the  estate  of  Rijam,  where  he  built  a  fort,  naming  it  BoblHli  (the 
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royal  tiger),  in  honour  of  his  patron's  des^:nation,  Shet  (tiger).  This 
estate  bordered  on  Vimnigiam,  and  the  ill  feeling  between  the  chiefs 
was  fomented  by  constant  embroilment  In  1756,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Poligars  called  for  measures  of  repression,  and  M.  Bussy  marched  with 
a  European  force  to  restore  order.  On'  his  reaching  Vizlanigiam,  the 
Riji  assured  bun  that  the  chief  of  Bobbili  was  the  instigator  of  all  dis- 
turbances, and  to  testily  his  own  loyalty,  joined  the  French  with  a 
force  of  1 1,000  men  to  assist  in  crushing  his  rival  Before  attacking  him, 
Bussy  oAeied  the  chief  a  pardon  for  the  past,  and  lands  of  equal  value 
elsevhere,  if  he  would  abandon  his  ancestral  estate ;  but  the  offer  was 
teAised.  The  attack  on  the  fort  of  Bobbili  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  Indian  history.  At  daybreak,  the  field-pieces  began  to 
play  on  the  mud  defences,  practicable  breaches  were  at  once  made, 
and  the  assault  sounded.  Afler  four  hours'  desperate  fighting  hand 
to  hand,  Bussy  called  off  his  men  to  allow  the  cannon  to  widen  the 
breaches.  A  second  assault  was  then  ordered,  but  with  no  better 
results,  for  not  a  man  had  gained  footing  within  the  ramparts  when, 
five  hours  later,  Bussy  again  withdrew  the  storming  party  to  repeat  the 
argument  of  ardllery.  The  defenders  now  recognised  their  desperate 
positic»i,  and  collecting  their  wives  and  families,  put  them  to  death, 
and  returned  to  their  posts.  The  assault  soon  recommenced ;  and  when 
at  sunset  Bussy  entered  the  fort  as  victor  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
it  was  only  because  every  man  of  the  garrison  was  dead  or  desperately 
wounded.  An  old  man,  however,  crept  from  a  hut,  and  leading  a  child 
to  Bussy,  presented  him  as  the  son  of  the  dead  chief.  Four  other  men 
had  preserved  their  lives ;  and  two  nights  later,  when  the  Viziandgram 
camp  was  buried  in  sleep,  they  crept  into  the  Rijd's  tent,  and  before  the 
sentries  had  discovered  and  shot  down  the  assassins,  they  had  stabbed 
the  Rija  to  death  with  thirty-two  wounds. 

The  child  Chinna  Ringa  Rio,  saved  iVom  the  slaughter,  was  invested 
by  Bussy  with  the  chiefship  of  the  lands  that  had  been  offered  to  his 
father ;  but  before  he  attained  his  majority,  his  uncle  regained  by  force 
of  arms  the  former  estate  of  Rijam.  At  last  the  Vizianigram  &mily 
compromised  with  their  rivals,  and  leased  to  them  the  Kdvite  and 
Rdjam  parganis.  The  old  feud,  however,  again  broke  out,  and  the 
Bobbili  chief  fled  into  the  Nizfim's  country.  But  in  1794,  when  the 
Vizianigram  estate  was  dismembered,  Chinna  Ringa  Rilo  was  restored 
by  the  British  to  his  father's  domains,  and  in  iSoi  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  concloded  with  his  son  at  an  annual  tribute  of  ;^9ooo. 
Since  then  the  peace  of  the  estate  has  been  undisturbed. 

Bobbni. — Town  in  the  BobbiU  estate,  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras. 
Lat  18°  34'  K.,  long,  83"  25'  E. ;  houses,  311a ;  pop.  (1871),  14,166. 
Situated  about  70  miles  norUi-west  of  Vizagapatam.  As  the  head- 
quarters of  the  tiMt,  it  possesses  a  sub-magistrate's  court,  dispensary, 
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school,  etc.  A  foitified  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  town  sunounds 
the  temple  and  the  residence  of  the  chief — See  Bobbili  Estate,  supra. 

Bod. — llie  most  westerly  of  the  Tributary  States  of  Orissa,  lying 
between  so"  13' and  20°  53'  30"  n.  lat.,  and  between  83°  36'  45"  and  84" 
50'  K  long. ;  area,  including  the  Kakdh-mals,  3064  square  miles ; 
pop.  (1872),  108,868.  The  Sute  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mahi- 
nadi  river,  separating  it  from  Sonpur  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
from  Athmallik  State ;  on  the  east  by  Daspalli ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Madras  States  of  Goomsur  (Gumsar)  and  Kimidi;  and  on  the  west  by 
Patna  and  Sonpur  States  in  the  Central  Provinces,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Tel  river.  Bod  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Cuttack  and  the  Government  of  Bengal  To  the 
south  of  Bod  proper  are  the  Kandh  Hills,  now  Under  British  manage- 
ment, but  formerly  feudatory  to  the  Bod  Riji.  The  tract  compri^g 
the  Kandb-mils,  which  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  Bod  State,  con- 
sists of  a  broken  plateau  intersected  by  ridges  of  low  hills,  the  last 
refrige  of  the  Kandh  race.  The  principal  hills  in  the  Stale  are — 
Bondigird  on  the  southern  border,  3308  feet  high ;  Bankomundf,  2080 
feet;  and  SiinAngd,  1917  feet 

The  population  of  Bod,  including  the  Kandh-nuUs,  numbers  108,868 
persons,  comprising  59,046  Hindus  (or  54*2  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion), to2  Muhammadans,  and  49,720  'others,'  chiefly  aborigines;  total 
number  of  males,  56,073 — females,  52,795.  Average  density  of  popula- 
tion, 53  per  square  mile.  Number  of  villages,  1543;  number  of  houses, 
32,080;  villages  per  square  mile,  74;  houses  per  square  mile,  11 ; 
persons  per  village,  70 ;  persons  per  bouse,  4  '9.  Separate  details  of  the 
population,  etc,  of  the  Kandh-mils  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that 
tract  The  following  axe  the  figures  for  Bod  proper  without  the  Kandh- 
mils: — Number  of  villages,  716;  number  of  houses,  11,269.  I'op- 
(1872),  57,058,  comprising  42,573  Hindus,  91  Muhammadans,  and 
14,394  'others';  number  of  males,  29,517 — females,  27,541,  The 
population  is  ethnically  divided  as  follows: — Aboriginal  tribes,  13,482 
(33*8  per  cent  of  the  population),  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Kandhs 
(12,019) ;  semi-abor^inal  castes,  6906,  almost  all  Pins  (5373) ;  Hindus 
and  people  of  Hindu  origin,  36,579  (or  64-1  per  cent  of  the  pt^ni- 
lation),  the  most  numerous  castes  being  Dam^  and  Magadbi  Go^is 
(of  whom  there  are  13,422),  S<ids  (4356),  and  Keuts  (3151)  >  Muham- 


Tbe  Mahdnadi,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Slate,  and 
the  Tel,  which  borders  it  on  the  west,  afibid  excellent  facilities  for  water 
carriage ;  but  except  a  little  sdl  timber,  none  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  eiqxnted.  Weekly  markets  are  held  at  eight  villages,  the 
prindpal  commodities  sold  being  coarse  rice,  oil-seeds,  and  jungle 
products.    The  laziest  and  most  important  village,  and  the  residence  of 
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the  Rij^  is  Bod  (laL  39°  50'  jo"  n.,  long.  84°  31'  41"  k.),  in  the  north 
of  the  State  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahilnadi,  190  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  only  other  village  of  any  size  is  Jagatigarh. 

The  State  yields  an  estimated  revenue  of  ^£'700  a  year  to  its  chief; 
the  tribute  to  the  British  Government  is  £&o.  The  reigning  family 
claims  an  uninterrupted  descent  from  a  stranger  who  founded  the  petty 
principality  about  a  thousand  yeais  ^o ;  they  are  Kshattriy^  of  the 
solar  race.  The  Rijd's  militia  in  Bod  proper  consists  of  23  men,  and 
his  police  force  is  of  the  same  strength.     He  maintains  a  school 

Bod& — An  extensive  tamlnddti  (estate)  bdonging  to  the  Riji  of 
K.uch  Behar  State,  Bengal  Area,  475  square  miles ;  number  of  villages, 
90;  number  of  houses,  14,430.  Fop.  (1873),  i4r,507,  of  whom  73,118 
are  males  and  68,389  females.  Average  density  of  population,  29S 
per  square  mile ;  villages  per  square  mile,  "19 ;  houses  per  square  mile, 
51;  persons  per  village,  1573;  persons  perhoose,  5'8.  Chief  town, 
widi  residence  of  Rijd,  Bodi;  lat  26°  13'  N.,  tong.  88"  38'  £. 

Bodanoneu.— One  of  the  petty  States  of  Undsarviya  in  Kithliwdr, 
Bombay,  consisting  of  one  village,  with  one  independent  tribute-payer. 
LaL  31°  24' o"  M.,  long.  71*  50*0"  e.  ;  estimatedrevenue(i876),^io5, 
of  which  £10  is  payable  as  British  tribute. 

Bodh  QMjit.~See  Bin)DH  Gata. 

Bodinfiyalcantir. — Estate  in  Madura  District,  Madras.  Area,  98 
square  miles,  containing  21  villages  and  hamlets,  with  6509  houses,  and 
(1871)34,497  inhabitants.  Situated  in  the  valley  between  the  Travancore 
and  Fal^  ranges,  watered  by  the  Teni  river.  This  estate  was  one  of  the 
original  73  Naiakais  Palayam  of  Madura,  the  family  having  emigrated 
from  Giiti  (Gooty)  in  1336  A.D.  It  was  resumed  by  Haidar  All  in  1776, 
and  after  an  interval  of  semi-independence,  again  reduced  by  TipiL  The 
Rjjd  of  Travancore  subsequently  seized  the  estate,  but  in  1793  the 
Btfdiniyakaniir  chief  recovered  possessioa  When  in  1 795  the  Company's 
officers  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  the  District,  they  were  resisted  by 
the  chief  of  Bddiniyakandr,  and  the  party  was  fired  upoa  It  was  one 
of  the  Urgest  of  the  24  Palayams  then  settled,  containing  30  villages, 
and  Riding  about  ^^3400  per  annum.  Annual  tribute  paid  to  Govern- 
ment, £ts$A- 

BodinAyakamir. — Town  in  Madura  District,  Madras.  Lat  10°  o' 
50"  N,,  long.  77°  25'  o"  E. ;  pop,  (1871),  13,154 ;  houses,  3608.  Situated 
65  miles  west  of  Madura.  The  headquarters  {kasb£)  of  a  large  estate 
of  the  same  name. 

Bodwad.  —  Town  in  Khandesh  District,  Bombay.  Lat  30*  53' 
15"  H.,  long  76*  2'  o"  E.  Situated  on  the  main  road  from  AurangdMd 
to  Burhdnpur,  80  miles  north-east  of  Aurangdbid,  and  3  miles  south 
of  the  Nargund  sution  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 
Important  trade  in  cotton,  linseed,  and  other  oil-seeds ;  post  office; 
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Bogoola. — Village  in  Nadiyi  District,  Bengal — Sa  Bacuia. 

Bogra  {Bagurd). — A  British  District  occupying  the  east  central 
portion  of  the  Rijshihf  Kuch-Behar  Division,  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  It  lies  between  24°  32'  15"  and  25°  iS'  30" 
N.  lat,  and  between  88°  54'  15"  and  89°  48'  o"  e.  long.,  its 
eastern  boundary  being  roughly  formed  by  the  main  channel  of  the 
Brahmaputra ;  aiea  in  1875,  1491  square  miles ;  popularion,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1872,  689,476  souls.  The  administrative  head- 
quarters are  at  Bogra  town  on  the  Kardtoyi  river. 

PkysktU  Aspect. — ^The  District  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  an 
alluvial  tract,  consisting  of  one  level  plain,  seamed  with  river  beds 
and  studded  with  marshes.  It  naturally  divides  into  two  portions 
of  unequal  size,  an  eastern  tract  formii^  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  closely  resembling  the  country  in  Maimansinh  on 
the  opposite  bank ;  and  a  western  and  larger  portion,  which  merges 
into  the  unduladng  day  lands  of  Din^jpur.  Both  these  tracts  are 
profoundly  modified  by  the  fluvial  acrion  of  the  great  streams  which 
flow  through  or  over  them ;  but  the  boundary  between  the  two  constitutes 
an  important  landmark  in  the  geographical  system  of  Bengal  The 
soil  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  is  pure  alluvion  of  a  whitish  colour, 
locally  called  paR,  the  recent  deposit  of  the  river  floods.  In  the 
western  tract  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  of  a  reddish  colour,  known  as  khidr, 
which  rests  upon  a  lower  stratum  of  sand ;  the  country  is  generally 
above  flood  level,  and  much  overgrown  with  scrub  jungle.  In  this 
region  are  situated  the  peculiar  plots  of  mulberry-land,  which  are  raised 
by  trenching  and  embankment  above  the  danger  of  inundation. 

The  river  system  is  constituted  by  the  numerous  channels  of  the 
great  river  of  Rangpui,  which  is  variously  known  as  the  Tista  or  AtriL 
The  Brahuapiitra  itself,  locally  termed  the  Dtlokobi  or  Hatchet-cut, 
only  fiinges  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  District  as  far  as  the  junction  of 
the  Manas,  below  which  a  smalt  portion  of  the  farther  bank  is  included 
within  the  Bogr^  jurisdiction.  The  other  rivers  of  the  Dbtrict  are  the 
Jakijna,  Nagar,  Kabatova  or  Phuljur,  Bangali,  and  Manas.  Most 
of  these  intermingle  with  one  another  by  cross  streams  \  and  they  fall 
ultimately  either  into  the  Atrdi,  or  directly  into  the  Brahmaputra. 
They  are  all  portions  of  the  same  drainage  system,  and  their  comparative 
importance  is  so  variable  that  it  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  course 
of  any  particular  channel  in  any  given  year.  Historically,  the  Karitoyi 
was  the  main  river  which  brought  down  towards  the  Ganges  the  great 
volume  of  Tfsti  water,  before  the  disastrous  floods  of  1787.  The  width 
of  its  former  bed  is  still  pointed  out,  and  numerous  local  traditions  bear 
witness  to  its  early  importance.  At  present,  it  is  one  of  the  minoi 
rivers  of  the  District,  and  but  little  used  for  navigation. 

History. — B<^rii  has  no  political  history  of  its  owil     The  District  was 
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first  formed  in  1831,  out  of  certain /AifAff  or  police  divisions  taken  from 
Rijshihl,  Din^jpur,  and  Rangpur.  It  was  found  necessary  at  that  time 
to  provide  additional  facilities  for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
in  these  outlying  tracts,  which  could  not  be  properly  supervised  from 
the  headquarters  of  their  several  Districts.  This  region,  also,  was  then 
rising  into  notice  as  a  remunerative  field  for  European  enterprise,  in 
the  form  of  indigo  planting  and  silk  winding.  For  these  reasons  a 
Joint  Magistrate  was  stationed  at  Bogrd  town,  in  whom  only  criminal 
jurisdictioo  was  vested.  The  duties  of  revenue  collection,  together 
with  the  title  of  Deputy-Collector,  were  added  in  1832 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1S59  that  Bogr£[  was  erected  into  an  independent  District  with  a 
Magistrate-Collector  of  its  own.  Even  at  the  present  day  traces  may 
be  found  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  several  admiuistratioDS,  and 
much  perplexity  still  exists  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  fiscal 
and  magisterial  areas.  In  accordance  with  a  principle  which  has  long 
lost  its  original  utility,  laige  estates  were  permitted,  on  removal  from 
the  criminal  supervision  of  their  old  Districts,  to  continue  to  pay 
revenue  into  the  parent  treasury,  The  fiscal  jurisdiction  thus  broken 
up  has  never  been  again  reunited  under  a  single  authority.  Agtun,  con- 
siderable portions  of  Bogri  were  surveyed  with  the  neighbouring  Districts 
to  which  they  had  been  ouce  attached ;  and  the  numerous  series  of 
papers,  which  guarantee  the  efficiency  of  local  administration,  lie 
scattered  at  Kimpui  Beauleah,  Nasfi^bild,  and  Din^jpur.  In  addition 
to  these  fundamental  causes  of  confiision,  Bogri  has  experienced  its 
full  share  of  those  frequent  rectifications  of  the  executive  frontier, 
wliich  so  greatly  destroy  the  value  of  all  statistical  compaiisons 
throughout  Bengal. 

The  historical  interest  of  tha  District  centres  round  Mahisthito 
Garh,  and  the  town  of  Sherpur,  The  former  place  is  now  a  great 
mound  of  earth,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  dwindling  stream  of  the 
Kaidtoyi,  and  strewn  with  bricks  and  a  few  carvings  in  stone.  But 
irfien  the  Kardtoyi  was  a  great  river,  Mahdsth^  was  the  capital  of  an 
early  Hindu  dynasty,  of  which  numerous  traditions  still  live  in  the 
memories  of  the  people.  In  later  times  it  has  become  a  Muhammadan 
place  of  pilgrimage,  being  associated  with  the  name  of  Shih  Sultin,  a 
faHr  who  figures  prominently  in  the  story  of  the  Musalmdn  conquest 
Sheipur  town  represents  a  more  trustworthy  epoch  in  Bengal  history. 
It  is  mentioned  by  the  Mughal  chroniclers  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  i^pcars  under  the  disguise  of  '  Ceerpoor  Mirts '  in  the  mE^  of 
Bengal  by  Von  den  Broucke,  the  Dutch  Governor  of  India  in  1660. 
These  nodces  it  owed  to  its  importance  as  a  frontier  post  of  the 
Muhammadans,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Nawibs  of  Dacca. 
It  is  now  the  reddence  of  three  BiAman  families,  who  rank  among  the 
wealthiest  landholders  in  the  District 
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Pa>pU. — Various  early  estimates  of  the  number  of  the  population 
are  extant,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  were  based  upon 
trustworthy  principles.  The  most  plausible  conjecture  places  the  total 
at  900,000  souls,  at  a  time  when  the  District  was  lai^er  by  about  one- 
third  than  it  is  now.  The  Census  of  1873,  which  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  in  Bogr^  with  special  carefulness,  disclosed  a  population  of 
689,467  persons,  residing  in  3666  mausds  or  villages,  and  in  1:7,099 
houses.  The  area  was  taken  at  1501  square  miles,  which  gives  the 
following  averages : — Persons  per  square  mile,  459  ;  villages  per  square 
mile,  1-78;  houses  per  square  mile,  85.  The  average  number  of 
persons  per  village  is  359;  of  persons  per  house,  5'4.  Classified 
according  to  sex,  there  are  347,864  males,  and  341,603  females;  pro- 
portion of  males,  50*45  per  cent.  Classified  according  to  age,  there 
are,  under  twelve  years — 131,164  males,  and  105,781  females:  total, 
2361945,  or  343  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  occupation  returns 
are  not  trustworthy ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  total  number  of 
male  adults  connected  with  agriculture  is  returned  at  171,420,  as  against 
45,z8o  male  adult  non-agriculturists.  The  ethnical  division  of  the 
people  ^ows — 15  Europeans;  4  Eurasians;  i  Nep^;  318  aborigines; 
38,339  semi-Hinduized  aborigines ;  86,154  Hindus,  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  caste;  8otG  persons  of  Hindu  origin  not  recognising  caste; 
556,620  Muhammadans.  It  wa£  one  of  the  surprises  revealed  by  the 
Census  that  the  Musalmins  constitute  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  'Bopi,  as  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  aboriginal 
descent;  and  that  the  majority  willingly  adopted  the  conquering  faith 
of  Isldm,  in  preference  to  remaining  outcastes  beyond  the  pale  of 
exclusive  Hinduism.  To  those  now  regarded  as  aborigines  (318  in 
number)  there  ought  to  be  added  338  Ghitw&ls,  classified  in  the  Census 
Report  among  the  superior  Hindu  castes,  and  also  3346  Bun&  to  be 
transferred  from  the  semi-Hinduized  aborigines.  These  all  alike 
represent  hillmen  from  Chutii  Kigpur,  who  have  immigrated  into  the 
District  either  to  clear  the  jungle,  or  to  work  as  labourers  on  the  roads 
and  in  European  factories.  Of  the  semi-Hinduized  aborigines,  the 
three  cognate  tribes  of  Koch,  PdU,  and  Sijbansf  make  up  a  total  of 
15,649  souls ;  and  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  Muhammadans  belong 
to  the  same  ethnical  stock.  Among  the  Hindus  proper,  the  Bidhmaos 
number  4263 ;  the  Rijputs,  3436 ;  the  Kiyasths,  449a  The  most 
numerous  caste  is  the  Ksubartta,  with  14,833  members ;  and  next,  the 
Sunri,  with  6688.  llie  boating  and  fishing  castes  collectively  are  also 
strongly  represented  Emigration  from  the  District  is  unknown. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  the  population  is  composed  of — Hindus 
(as  loosely  grouped  leather  for  religious  purposes),  130,644,  or  19-3  per 
cent ;  Musalmdns,  556,630,  or  807  per  cent    The  remainderis  made 
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up  of  33  ChristiaDS,  includiDgj  native  converts;  and  3181  'others.' 
The  Vaishnavs  aie  included  among  the  Hindus  as  numbenng  8013 
persons.  The  Brihma  Samij  is  represented  by  about  40  followers  in 
Bognt  town,  who  assemble  weekly  in  2  meeting-house  erected  for  the 
purpose.  As  elsewhere  throughout  India,  the  Muhammadans  of  Bogr£ 
belong  to  the  Hanail  sect  of  Suanfs.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  are 
said  to  be  indoctrinated  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  reformed  Far^izf  sect ; 
and,  so  late  as  1871,  there  was  a  State  prosecution  for  Wah^bf  disaifec- 
tion.  The  Musalmin  fairs  and  places  of  pilgrimage  are  well  attended, 
especially  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  name  of  Ghizf  Miyto. 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  rural  Out  of  a  total  of  2666 
villages,  3343  each  contain  less  than  300  inhabitants.  Bocra  town, 
with  5873  souls,  is  the  only  town  with  a  population  exceeding  5000. 
Sherpur,  which  has  been  referred  to  above,  has  only  4329.  The 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  Hindus  to  Musalm^s  in  both  these 
towns  is  remai^ble.  No  tendency  is  observed  on  the  part  of  the 
people  towards  urban  life,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

Agriculture,  eU. — Rice  constitutes  the  staple  crop  throughout  the 
District,  being  especially  predominant  in  the  clay  tract  west  of  the 
Kaiitoy^  The  dman  or  winter  rice  crop,  grown  on  low  lands,  is 
estimated  to  fiimish  65  per  cent  of  the  total  food  supply ;  and  the  6ms 
or  early  crop,  grown  on  high  lands,  about  30  per  cent.  In  the  firahma- 
patra  valley  oit-seeds  are  lately  grown,  and  the  cultivation  of  jute  is  on 
the  increase.  In  1873,  the  total  area  under  jute  was  nearly  50,000  acres, 
chiefly  in  the  police  division  of  Shiriikindl.  The  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane has  fellen  off  since  the  early  years  of  the  present  centuiy.  The 
other  crops,  which  include  wheat,  barley,  gdnji,  and  mulbOTy,  are 
insignificant  The  principle  of  the  rotation  of  crops  is  not  practised, 
but  fields  are  occasionally  allowed  to  lie  ^ow,  and  jute  is  never  sown 
on  the  same  land  for  more  than  three  consecutive  years.  There  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  waste  land  in  most  parts  of  the  District,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  being  reclaimed  by  hiUmen  from  Chutii  Ndgpur,  in 
some  places  under  the  stimulus  of  European  o^ital.  The  rate  of  rent 
for  rice  land  varies  from  is.  6d,  to  las.  per  acre.  Special  crops,  such 
as  mulbeny,  gdnjd,  and  fdn,  pay  exceptional  rates.  The  total  amount 
received  by  the  xanAnddrs  under  the  name  of  rent  is  almost  universally 
alimented  by  the  exaction  of  dw&bs  or  customary  cesses.  There  is 
little  that  is  peculiar  in  the  land  tenures  of  Bogi^  At  the  dmc  of  the 
Permanent  Setdement  the  greater  part  of  the  District  was  in  the  hands 
of  three  families,  the  Rijd  of  Dinijpur,  the  Rijd  of  Nattor,  and  the 
Muhammadan  satninddr  of  Silbarsd.  Considerable  portions  have  at 
one  time  or  another  been  severed  from  the  revenue-paying  estates,  and 
are  now  held  as  Idkhirdj.  Old  Musalm^  endowments  of  this  kind 
are  particularly  n 
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The  ordinary  rates  of  wages,  and  also  the  prices  of  food  grains, 
have  appToziinately  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1871, 
coolies  and  agricultural  day-labourers  received  a  little  more  than  4d. 
a  day ;  smiths  and  carpenters  about  Sd.  In  the  same  year,  conunon 
rice  sold  at  4s.  per  cwC.  The  highest  price  reached  by  rice  during  the 
scarcity  of  1874  was  17s.  per  cwt,  which  was  recorded  in  the  month 
of  July. 

Bogii  is  liable,  to  some  extent,  to  the  calamity  of  drought ;  but  a 
general  destruction  of  the  crops  from  floods  is  unknown.  In  1S66,  the 
year  of  the  Orissa  famine,  the  local  supply  fell  short,  and  not  a  Uttle 
distress  was  caused  by  the  concurrent  increase  of  the  exports  to 
other  Districts.  In  1874,  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop  was  more  severe, 
but  actual  suffering  was  anticipated  by  the  prompt  intervention  of 
Government  More  than  8000  tons  of  food  grain  were  imported  from 
Calcutta  and  Godlandi ;  and  ;£5o,ooo  in  all  was  expended  in  relief. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Bengal  State  Railway,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a  system  of  minor  roads  to  serve  as  feeders,  every  part  of 
Bogni  is  now  sufficiently  provided  with  means  of  communication  to 
prevent  a  local  scarcity  from  intensifying  into  famine. 

Manufactures,  etc — The  growth  and  preparation  of  indigo,  which 
formerly  attracted  a  large  amount  of  European  capital,  has  now  entirely 
disappeared  Irom  the  District  The  industry  of  silk-spinning  still  lingers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bc^ni  town,  but  most  of  the  other  filatures 
have  been  closed,  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  Chinese  and 
Mediterranean  producers.  The  manufacture  of  a  coarse  paper  from 
jute  is  conducted  in  a  few  villages.  The  East  India  Company  is  said 
to  have  established  its  sUk  factories  at  Bt^rd  in  the  fii^t  decade  of  this 
century,  and  to  have  annually  distributed  ^£50,000  in  the  shape  of 
advances  to  the  rearers  of  cocoons.  The  Company  abandoned  manu- 
&cture  on  its  own  account  in  1834. 

River  traffic  is  brisk  in  all  parts  of  the  District  The  chief  exports 
are — rice,  jute,  mustard-seed,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  and  ^njd.  The 
imports  are — salt,  piece-goods,  pulses,  spices,  brass  ware,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
betel-nuts.  The  principal  marts  are—Hillf,  Damdami,  Jam^ganj, 
Bluebird,  Naug^D,  and  Dubilhdtf,  on  the  Jamuni  river ;  Gobindganj, 
Faklrganj,  Gum^fganj,  Sft^anj,  Sultinganj,  and  Sherpur,  on  the  Kai^- 
toyi;  Dhiipchinchii,  on  the  Nfigar.  Some  of  these  are  situated  just 
beyond  the  District  boundaries,  but  the  business  of  all  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  Bogri  produce.  According  to  the  registration  returns 
for  the  year  1876-77,  the  total  exports  from  the  District  were  valued  at 
;£347,479 ;  the  imports  at  ^£85,990,  In  addition,  it  is  supposed  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Bogri  trade,  especially  in  the  case  of  imptnts,  is 
credited  to  the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Pibni  and  RijstUthl  ITie 
chief  exports  were — rice,  584,000  maunds,  and  paddy,  46,100  matmdSj 
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valued  together  at  ;^i3i,4oo;  jute,  266,900  mauruis,  valued  at 
^80,070.  The  imports  comprised  piece-goods  (j£,3$,^^o),  and  salt 
(39,800  mounds,  valued  at  ^^19,900).  The  single  mart  of  Hilli,  which 
deals  almost  exclusively  vith  Chandemagar,  despatched  just  one-third 
in  value  of  the  eiports,  including  359,600  maunds  of  ric&  Next  come 
Dhdpchinchii,  with  an  export  of  62,300  maunds  of  rice ;  Matburdpuia, 
which  exported  51,000  maunds  of  jute;  DiwdntoU,  43,500  mounds; 
Mauarchar,  36,900  maunds;  Gos^b^,  28,300  maunds.  Of  the 
imports  of  piece-^oods,  Bogri  town  alone  received  ^£23,680. 

The  Northern  Bengal  State  Railway,  which  has  recently  been  opened, 
mus  through  Bogri  District  for  a  distance  of  39  miles.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  famine  relief  operations  in  1874  to  construct  a  system  of 
minor  roads  to  serve  as  feeders  to  the  raUway.  These  roads,  which 
have  an  average  width  of  16  feet,  are  15  in  number,  with  an  ablegate 
length  of  137  mUea,  The  total  cost  was  about  ;^3o,ooo.  Not  a  single 
road  in  the  District  is  metalled.  The  chief  means  of  communication 
are  the  natural  water-courses,  by  which  every  village  can  be  approached 
during  the  rainy  season. 

Administration.  —  In  1870-71,  the  net  revenue  of  BogRi  District 
amounted  to  ^60,639,  towards  which  the  land  tax  contributed 
^^43,981,  or  70  percent.;  the  net  expenditure  was  :£i4,857,  or 
about  one-quaxter  of  the  revenue.  In  the  same  year  there  was  one 
covenanted  officer  stationed  in  the  District,  5  magisterial  courts  open, 
and  a  Bench  of  8  honorary  magistrates.  For  police  purposes  the  District 
is  divided  into  8  thdnds  or  police  circles,  with  three  outposts.  In  1872, 
the  r^ular  police  force  numbered  346  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at 
a  total  cost  of  jCs^i^.  In  addition,  there  was  a  municipal  police  of 
36  men,  and  a  rural  police  or  village  watch  of  2628  meiL  The  total 
machinery,  therefore,  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property  con- 
risted  of  2910  ofhcers  and  men,  giving  i  man  to  every  '51  square 
mile  of  area,  or  to  every  336  in  the  population.  The  estimated  total 
a>st  was  ;£i2,3i6,  averaging  ^8,  4s.  id.  per  square  mile,  and  4jd. 
per  head  of  population.  In  the  same  year,  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  Bogri  District  convicted  of  any  offence,  great  or  small,  was  344,  the 
great  majority  of  the  convictions  being  for  petty  offences.  The  District 
contains  i  jail,  at  Bogrd  town.  The  total  cost  of  the  jail  amounted  in 
1871  to  jCjoj,  or  j£8,  43.  7d.  per  prisoner;  the  jail  manufactures  for 
that  year  yielded  only  8s.  of  net  profit  The  death-mte  was  as  low  as 
i8'5  per  thousand,  against  53*4  for  Bengal  generally. 

Education  has  widely  spread  of  recent  years,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  changes  by  which  grants  in  aid  were  assigned,  first  to  the 
middle  class  vernacular  schools,  and  afterwards  to  the  village  schools 
or  fdthsdids.  In  1856,  there  were  only  8  schools  in  the  District, 
attended  by  593  pupils.     In   1870,   the  numbers  had  increased  to 
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2g  schools  and  1331  pupils  ;  and  by  1873,  the  reforms  of  Sir  G«orge 
Campbell  still  further  raised  the  number  of  schools  to  113,  and  that  of 
pupils  to  3653,  showing  i  school  for  every  13  square  miles,  and  5 
pupils  to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  In  the  last-mentioned  year, 
the  total  expenditure  on  education  was  ^^1512,  towards  which  Govern- 
ment contributed  ^£987,  or  slightly  more  than  one-hal£  The  higher 
class  English  school  at  Bogri  town  has  6  masters  and  117  pupils. 

The  subdivisional  system  has  not  been  extended  to  Bogrtl  District 
There  are  3a  pargands  or  Fiscal  Divisions,  with  an  aggregate  of  636 
revenue-paying  estates.  In  1876,  there  was  1  civil  judge  and  7  stipen- 
diary magistrates.  The  two  municipalities  of  Bogri  town  and  Sherpur 
contain  together  a  total  population  of  io,ior.  In  1874,  the  gross  muni- 
cipal income  was  ^£"696,  the  average  rate  of  taxation  being  is.  4d.  per 
head. 

Medical  Asprds. — The  climate  of  Bogri  is  somewhat  less  hot  than 
that  of  the  Districts  farther  to  the  west  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
wind,  when  blowing  from  the  east,  is  perceptibly  cooled  bypassing  over 
the  wide  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  average  mean  temperature 
is  7877°  F. ;  the  maximum  on  record  is  98"  F.,  in  May  1873,  and  the 
minimum  38°  F.,  In  January  1864.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  73*89 
inches  \  but  in  1873,  only  36*64  inches  fell,  a  deficiency  which  caused 
the  scarcity  of  the  following  year. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  fevers  and  bowel  complaints  of  various 
kinds.  Cholera  is  smd  to  be  endemic  towards  the  south-west  of  the 
District,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Chalan  hU;  and  this  disease  occa- 
sionally breaks  out  with  extreme  epidemic  severity.  Small-pox  has  been 
checked  in  recent  years  by  the  increasing  popularity  of  vaccination, 
especially  among  the  Muhammadans.  Goitre  is  reported  to  be  preva- 
lent in  the  tract  where  jute  is  grown  and  steeped.  The  vital  statistics 
for  selected  areas  show  a  death-rate,  during  1875,  of  26*73  per  thousand 
in  the  rural  area,  and  52*74  in  the  urban  area,  which  is  conterminous 
with  Bogri  town.  There  were,  in  1873,  three  charitable  dispensaries  in 
the  District,  at  which  151  in-door  and  7484  out-door  patients  were 
treated  during  the  year. 

BogrA  (Bagunf).  —  Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters 
of  Bogri  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  KariUoyi 
river.  I,aL  24'  50'  45"  n.,  long.  89*  25'  50"  e.  ;  pop.  (1872), 
5873,  comprising  2550  Hindus,  3300  Muhammadans,  and  32  Christians: 
number  of  males,  3343 — females,  2529.  Municipal  income  in  1871-72, 
;^282  ;  incidence  of  municipal  taxation,  t&  4^  per  head  of  papula- 
tion within  municipal  limits.  The  town  has  no  interesting  buildings 
there  are  two  markets,  known  as  the  KilltaM  and  Milthinagar  Adts. 

Bokiro. — Coal-field  m  Hazdribdgh  District,  Bei^;  lies  between 
33°  40'  and  33°  50'  N.  lat,  and  between  85°  30'  and  86'  10'  b.  long., 
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covering  an  area  of  330  square  miles ;  greatest  length  from  east  to  west, 
40  mUes ;  maximum  breiuJth  from  north  to  south,  t\  miles.  It  takes 
its  name  Irom  the  river  fiokiro,  which  flows  through  the  field  for  a 
distance  of  27  miles.  The  coal  series  represented  are  the  Tilcher, 
Deodar,  and  Finchet ;  the  amount  of  available  fiiel  has  been  estimated 
at  1500  millions  of  tons.  Coal  has  of  late  years  been  regularly  cut  near 
the  villages  of  Charhi,  Phusro,  Tapin-Pindra,  and  Bangahrf,  to  supply 
fiiel  for  burning  bricks  in  Hazjiribigh,  and  some  has  been  carted  to 
Gayl  Bokiro  stands  third  in  order  of  importance  among  the  fields 
of  the  Deodar  valley  which  have  already  been  examined  and 
reported  on. 

BoUn.— Pass  leading  over  the  Brahuik  Mountains,  from  the  plains 
of  Kachhi  to  the  highlands  of  Saraw^,  Baluchistia  It  commences  in 
lat  39°  30'  M.,  long.  67'  40'  E.,  about  5  miles  north-west  of  Didar,  and 
rises  in  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys  between  high  ranges,  having  a 
north-westerly  course,  until  it  culminates  in  a  broad  plain  called  the 
Dasht-i-Btdaulat  The  total  length  of  the  pass  is  about  60  miles ; 
elevation  of  the  top,  about  8500  feet ;  average  ascent,  90  feet  in  the 
mile.  From  the  foot  of  the  pass  the  halting-places  are — Khundildni, 
7  miles;  Kirta,  14  miles;  Bibi-Nini,  9  miles;  Ab-i-Gum,  14  miles; 
Sfr-i-Bolin,  6  miles ;  and  from  Sir-i-Boldji  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  Dasht- 
i-Bidanlat,  the  distance  is  10  miles.  The  Bolin  river,  a  hill  torrent 
rising  at  Slr-i-fiolin,  flows  through  the  whole  length  of  the  pass,  and  is 
frequendy  crossed  in  the  first  march  from  the  foot  This  torrent  is, 
like  all  mountain  streams,  subject  to  sudden  floods.  In  1841,  a  British 
detachment  was  lost  with  its  baggage  in  such  a  flood  When  the  river 
13  not  swollen,  however,  artillery  can  be  conveyed  throu^  without  any 
serious  difficulty ;  and  the  pass  is  consequently  of  great  importance  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  In  1839,  a  Bengal  column  with  its  artillery, 
consisting  of  8-inch  mortars,  24-pound  howitzers,  and  i8-pounder  guns, 
went  through  the  Bolin  in  six  days.  At  two  principal  points  the  pass  is 
very  narrow— namely,  just  above  Khundilini,  and  beyond  SIr-i-Bolin ; 
at  these  places  it  might  be  held  by  a  very  small  force  against  immensely 
superior  numbers.  At  the  first-menrioned  point,  the  cliffs  of  conglomerate 
on  either  side  rise  to  a  height  of  800  feet,  and  when  the  river  is  in  flood, 
the  stream  completely  fills  the  narrow  gorge ;  at  the  other  point,  the 
rocks  are  of  limestone,  and  the  passage  is  so  narrow  that  only  three  or 
four  men  can  ride  abreast  The  temperature  in  the  pass  during  May  is 
vety  high ;  water  is  abundant  and  good,  but  firewood  is  scarcely  pro- 
curable: There  is  no  cultivation,  the  route  being  infested  by  the  Marsi 
and  Khika  tribes  of  Baluchis,  who  live  principally  by  plundering 
caravans  proceeding  from  Khorasdn  to  Sind,  and  deter  peaceably- 
disposed  tribes  from  settling  in  the  valleys.  From  Bibi-Ndni  a 
mountain  road  leads  to  Khelit,  vUi  Baradi,  Rodbar,  Nurmah  Takhi,  and 
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Kishan;  distance,  no  miles.  Distance  from  top  of  pass  to  Quetta,  25 
miles ;  road  good. 

BoUram. — Military  cantonment  in  the  Nizim's  Dominions ;  ^tuated 
in  lat  17°  32'  N.,  long.  78°  34'  e.,  on  a  piece  of  high  ground  6  or  8 
miles  in  circumference,  having  on  its  summit  an  open  plain  extending 
east  of  the  cantonment  Elevation  above  sea,  1S90  feet;  distance  from 
HaidaT£bid(H!ydeiabad),  1 1  miles  north,  and  from  Sikandaribdd  (Secun- 
derabad),  6  miles  north.  The  troops  stationed  here  belong  to  the 
Haidardbid  Contingent  The  place  is  very  healthy,  and  is  resorted  to 
as  a  sanitarium  by  the  Europeans  of  Haldaidbdd  and  Sikandarfb^ 
Several  kinds  of  English  vegetables  and  fruits  thrive  welL  A  disturbance 
occurred  among  the  men  of  one  of  the  Nizim's  cavalry  regiments  sta- 
tioned here  in  1 85  5,  and  Brigadier  Colin  Mackenzie  was  sererely  wounded. 

Bolpnr. — Village  in  Birbhiim  District,  Bengal,  and  a  station  on  the 
East  Indian  Railway  j  distance  from  Calcutta  (Howrab),  99  miles. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  village  has  risen  rapidly  in 
importance,  and  is  now  a  considerable  place  of  trade. 

Bdimdra.  —  Petty  State  in  the  Mihi  Kinta  Agency,  under  the 
Bombay  Government  The  Thikur,  Rewdn  Sinh,  is  a  RJEMvar  Rijpot, 
descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  Ranisan  family.  The  first 
Thikur  of  Bolandra  obtained  the  estate  as  a  maintenance  in  1724. 
The  land  under  cultivation  is  estimated  at  5300  dfgAas.  Pop.  (1875), 
647 ;  revenue,  ;^5o ;  tribute  of  about  ^£^14  is  paid  to  the  Habixiji  of 
Edar. 

BomanaMli — Village  in  Bellaiy  District,  Madras,  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  great  iirigational  project,  designed— by  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  and  channels,  at  a  cost  of  ^^50,000 — to  irrigate  64,000  acres 
of  land. 

Bombadi — Revenue  circle  and  township  in  British  Burma. — See 
Bhuhawadi. 

Bombay.— The  Western  Presidency  of  British  India,  comprising  24 
British  Districts  and  19  States,  or  aggregates  of  Sutes  called  Agencies, 
under  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Government  The  territory 
thus  composed  extends  from  28*  47'  to  13*  53'  n.  lat,  and  from  66"  43' 
to  76°  30'  E.  long.  The  British  Districts,  including  Sbd,  contain  a 
total  area  of  124,465  square  miles,  and  a  total  population  (according  to 
the  Census  of  1872)  of  16,349,206  souls ;  the  native  States  cover  an 
additional  area  estimated  at  71,769  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
8,831,730  souls:  grand  total  area,  196,234  square  miles;  grand  total 
population,  25,180,936.  Since  the  date  of  the  Census  the  State  of 
Baroda,  with  an  estimated  area  of  4399  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  2,000,000  souls,  has  been  withdrawn  from  political  relations 
with  Bombay  and  placed  in  direct  subordination  to  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India;  but  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  as 
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being  intricately  interlaced  vith  British  Districts,  Baroda  may  still  be 
regarded  as  fonning  part  of  Bombay.  The  Portt^ese  possessions  of 
Goa,  DamiD,  and  Diu,  with  an  a^regate  area  of  about  1146  square 
miles,  and  an  esdmated  population  of  438,955  souls,  are  also  included 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  this  Presidency.  The  capital  of  the 
Province,  the  re^ence  of  the  Governor,  and  the  headquarters  of  all 
the  administratiTe  departments,  is  Bombay  City,  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  18°  55'  5'N.  lat, 
and  7>*  53'  55"  B-  long. 

Bmindaria. — Bombay  Presidency  is  bounded  on  the  nonh  by  the 
State  of  Baluchistan  or  KheUt,  the  British  Province  of  the  Punjab,  and 
the  Native  States  of  Rijputina ;  on  the  east  by  the  Maihatti  State  of 
Indore,  the  Central  Provinces,  West  Berar,  and  the  Dominions  of  the 
Nizim  of  Haidardbdd ;  on  the  south  by  the  Presidency  of  Madras  and 
the  State  of  Mysore ;  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  on  the 
oorth-west  by  Balnchistin. 

Ifalory.—The  territory  included  within  Bombay  Presidency  was 
in  old  thnes  partitioned  among  many  independent  kingdoms.  The 
most  ancient  records  and  memorials,  such  as  the  inscribed  rock  of 
Gimir  and  the  caves  of  Ajanta,  cany  us  back  to  the  period  before 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Buddhism  was 
prevalent  as  the  orthodox  creed  throughout  the  peninsula  of  India. 
This  early  faith  is  now  represented  by  the  Jains,  who  are  still  an 
influential  sect  in  this  part  of  the  country,  adhering  with  tenacity  to 
their  time-worn  traditions.  The  names  of  the  most  ancient  Hindu  king- 
doms which  can  be  localized  in  Western  India  are— Maharashtra, 
the  present  Marbattd  country,  which  is  interpreted  to  meaji  either 
'  the  great  country'  or  '  the  country  of  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Mahirs ;' 
Gujardshtra,  or  the  modem  Guzerat,  'the  country  of  the  Gi^jars,' 
including  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar,  which  was  once  the  headquarters 
of  a  great  kingdom  known  as  Saur^htra,  or '  the  country  of  the  Saurds ;' 
and  lastly,  Sindhu  or  Sind,  which  is  emphatically  the  land  of  the  Indus 
river,  A  succession  of  dynasties  of  Rijput  origin  ruled  over  these  regions 
during  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  most  powerful 
seem  to  have  been  that  which  had  its  capital  at  Walabhi,  in  the  modem 
Gohelwad,  and  the  Chilukya  empire  of  the  Deccan  (Dakshin).  Our 
knowledge  of  this  period  is  chiefly  derived  from  coins  and  charters  on 
stone  and  copper,  which  have  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  certain 
h}calities.      Continuous   history  begins    with    the    invasions  of   the 

Sind  was  the  first  part  of  India  in  which  the  Muhammadans  established 
a  footing.  But  the  best  known  event  in  this  period  of  history  is  the 
invasion  of  Guzerat  by  Mdhmiid  of  Gfaaznf  in  1034,  when  the  sacred 
temple  of  Sonuulth  was  sacked  and  an  immense  booty  carried  away  by 
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the  invader.  Henceforth  the  Rijput  dynasty  of  Guzerat,  whose  capital 
was  at  Anhalwitdi  or  Pitan,  defended  themselves  with  varying  success 
against  successive  waves  of  invasion,  until  their  kingdom  was  finally 
destroyed  in  1397  by  Alaf  Kh£in,  the  general  of  the  Turki  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  Ali-tid-din  Khilji.  For  about  a  century,  from  1297  to  14031 
Guzerat  was  governed  by  deputies  sent  fiom  Delhi ;  but  the  last  of  these 
govemors,  Jafar  Khin,  a  Rijput  renegade,  openly  threw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  and  founded  an  independent  dynasty  knows  as  the 
Ahmedibdd  kingdom,  from  the  capital  built  in  1413  by  Ahmad  i. 
This  dynasty  attained  to  great  power  and  splendour,  as  is  testified 
both  by  the  reports  of  European  travellers  and  the  ruined  buildings  still 
existing  at  Ahmedibid  and  Chimpiner.  The  annual  revenue  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  rr  millions  sterling.  In  1573,  Guzerat  was  con- 
quered by  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar,  who  led  the  invading  army  in 
person,  and  the  Province  was  again  subjected  to  the  control  of  viceroys 
from  DelhL  During  the  17th  century,  Muhammadan  authraity  was 
maintained  despite  the  rising  power  of  the  Marhattds  on  the  south  of 
the  Province;  but,  on  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  in  1707,  all  show  of  order 
was  swept  away,  and  in  1757  the  Province  of  Guzerat,  with  its  capital, 
Ahmeddbid,  was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Marhattis,  under  the  joint 
leadership  of  a  deputy  of  the  Peshwsi  and  Dimajf  Giekwir. 

The  Deccan  (Dakshin)  was  first  conquered  by  the  Muhammadans  in 
1394-95,  though  the  difficult  nature  of  the  hill  tracts,  and  dissension 
among  the  invaders,  long  prevented  the  subjugatiori  from  being  complete^ 
In  1345,  the  weakness  of  Muhammad  Tughlak,  the  Turki  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  encouraged  Ahmad  Shdh  Bdhmani  to  rise  in  rebellion  and  found 
an  independent  dynas^  called  after  his  own  name,  whose  earliest  capital 
was  at  Gulbarga,  subsequently  removed  to  Bidar.  About  1490  the 
Bi(hmani  kingdom  fell  to  pieces,  being  partitioned  among  the  feudatory 
nobles,  of  whom  the  two  greatest  founded  the  dynasties  of  Bijipur  and 
Ahmednagar.  Towards  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  the  Mughal 
emperors  of  Delhi  began  to  press  upon  these  independent  kingdoms 
from  the  north,  and  the  Marhatti  horsemen,  under  Sivajf,  found  their 
opportunity  in  the  continual  dissensions  of  the  Musalmins.  In  1637,  the 
Nizdm  Shihl  dynasty  of  Ahmednagar  was  finally  overthrown,  and  its 
territory  divided  between  theMughals  and  theBijdpur  kings.  In  1684, 
BijipuT  was  itself  taken  by  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  and  the  Mughals 
and  the  Marhattils  were  len  face  to  face.  The  great  Sivajf  was 
bom  in  1617.  He  rose  to  power  by  developing  the  natural  talent  of 
his  countrymen  for  rapine  and  treachery,  and  by  alternately  playing  oS 
the  Musalmins  of  Bijdpur  and  Delhi  against  each  other.  In  1674,  lie 
ventured  to  declare  fiis  independence  openly  by  being  crowned  at  Rii- 
garh,  and  six  years  afterwards  he  died.  His  lineal  successors,  the  Rijis 
of  Satara,  did  not  inherit  his  genius  for  command ;  but  the  Marhattd 
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traditions  were  maintained  by  subordinate  officials  and  generals,  who 
carved  out  for  themselves  kingdoms  in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
and  only  lost  the  supreme  empire  of  India  by  their  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans  at  Pdnipat  The  most  important  members  of  the 
MarhattiL  confederacy  who  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  Bombay  were 
— the  Peshwi,  or  over-lord,  the  hereditary  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the 
effete  descendants  of  Sivajl,  who  may  be  said  to  have  established  his 
sovereign^  in  1749,  with  Poona  for  his  capital ;  and  the  GdekwfLr  of 
Baroda.  These  two  chiefs  collected  tribute  during  the  18th  century 
from  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

The  first  European  nation  to  have  dealings  with  the  west  coast  of 
India  was  the  Portuguese.  In  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  at  Calicut; 
five  years  later,  the  great  Albuquerque  conquered  Goa ;  and  as  early  as 
1533,  the  Portuguese  are  found  in  occupation  of  the  island  of  Bombay. 
For  a  hundred  years  they  maintained  their  monopoly  of  the  Eastern 
trade.  The  first  English  ship  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Surat,  then  the 
chief  emporium  of  Indian  commerce,  in  r6oS.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
English  merchants  fought  a  sea-battle  with  the  Portuguese  near  Sural, 
and,  as  the  result  of  their  victory,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Delhi 
Emperor  Jahingir  in  1613,  entitling  them  to  establish  a  factory  in  that 
city.  The  Dutch  received  a  similar  authorization  in  r6i8.  Bombay 
island,  comprising  the  present  Boubav  City,  was  ceded  to  the  English 
Crown  in  i66r  as  part  of  the  dower  of  the  Infanta  Catharina  on  her 
marriage  with  Charles  11.  A  British  fleet  was  sent  out  under  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  to  take  possession  of  the  island ;  but  a  dispute  arose  with 
the  Portuguese  governor,  and  in  1668  the  king  was  glad  to  hand  over  his 
unprofitable  acquisition,  at  that  time  considered  as  the  grave  of  Europeans, 
to  the  newly  formed  East  India  Company,  on  payment  of  the  annual  rent 
of  ^To  in  gold.  The  total  revenue  was  estimated  at  75,000  xtrapkins, 
or  about  ;^65oo,  paid  by  a  population  of  10,000  souls.  The  Company 
forthwith  adopted  measures  to  strengthen  the  fortifications,  attract 
European  settlers,  and  encourage  manufacture  and  commerce.  In 
1686,  the  chief  control  of  all  the  Company's  possessions  in  India  was 
transferred  from  Surat  to  Bombay,  which  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent Presidency  in  1708,  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  rival 
En^ish  Companies  trading  with  India;  and  finally,  in  1773,  Bombay 
was  placed  in  a  position  of  qualified  dependence  upon  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  at  Calcutta,  whose  place  is  now  filled  by  the  Viceroy. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  position  of  the  English  at  Bombay  was 
merely  that  of  traders,  who  had  successfully  infringed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  but  were  hemmed  in  on  the  landward 
side  by  the  riung  power  of  the  Maihattis.  The  first  of  the  Marhatti 
chie&  with  whom  they  came  in  collision  was  Angrii,  who,  from  his 
stronghold  on  the  island  of  KoUba,  dominated  the  entire  coast  of  the 
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Konlcan  with  a  numerous  piratical  fleet.  In  1756,  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  in  alliance  with  the  Feshw^  despatched  an  expedition  by  sea, 
which  captured  Angrii's  fortified  harbour  of  Savandnig ;  and  in  the 
same  year  an  expedition  sent  from  England,  under  the  joint  command 
of  Admiral  Watson  and  the  celebrated  Clive,  stormed  Gheiid  or  Vizia- 
drug,  and  won  a  booty  of  ;^ioo,ooa  The  power  of  the  Marhatti 
pirates  was  thus  broken,  but  the  only  territorial  acquisition  made  by  the 
English  was  a  fewvillages  on  the  mainland  south  of  Bombay.  In  1774, 
the  Bombay  Government  commenced  the  Arst  Maihattd  war,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  title  of  Peshwl  This 
war  was  marked  by  the  inglorious  convention  of  Wargdum,  and  the 
repulse  of  General  Goddard  at  the  foot  of  the  Bor-Ghdt  It  was 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Silbai ;  in  accordance  with  which  the 
English  retained  permanent  possession  of  Salsette,  Elephanta,  Karanja 
and  Hog  Island,  but  gave  back  Bassein  and  all  their  conquests  in 
Guzerat  to  the  Peshw^  and  made  over  Broach  to  Sindhia.  The  castle 
of  Surat  had  been  in  British  hands  since  1759;  and  in  1800  the  entire 
administration  of  that  city  was  transferred  to  them  by  the  Muhammadan 
Nawitb,  whose  descendants  retained  the  empty  title  until  1842.  The 
second  Marhatti  war  was  occasioned  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein  in  iSoa, 
by  which  the  Peshwi  accepted  the  subsidiary  system  that  formed  the 
keynote  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  policy.  As  the  result  of  that  war, 
a  considerable  tract  in  Guzerat,  including  the  present  Districts  of  Surat, 
Broach,  and  Kiira,  was  ceded  to  the  British,  and  their  pohtical 
influence  became  predominant  at  the  courts  of  Poona  and  Baroda. 
During  the  interval  of  peace  that  followed,  measures  were  taken  for 
destroying  the  haunts  of  the  pirates  who  then  infested  the  gulis  of  Cambay 
and  Cutch  (Kachchh).  In  1807,  the  States  of  Kithiiwir  were  taken 
under  British  protection,  and  in  1809  the  Rio  of  Cutch  was  induced  to 
sign  a  treaty  promising  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  piracy.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  Peshwd,  Biji  Rio,  been  restored  to  his  throne  at 
Poona  by  a  British  army,  than  he  began  to  plot  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  fi-om  the  Deccan.  At  last,  in  1817,  he  suddenly  attacked 
the  Resident,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  retired  to  Rirki,  where  a  small 
British  force  was  stationed,  which  a  few  days  afterwards  utterly 
defeated  the  whole  army  of  the  Peshwl  After  a  few  m^e  engage- 
ments, the  fugitive  Peshwi  surrendered  to  Sir  }ohn  Malcolm.  A 
pension  of  ;£8o,ooo  was  guaranteed  to  him  for  life,  but  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  dominions.  By  this  step  the  Bombay  Presidency  was 
augmented  by  the  annexation  of  the  Districts  of  Poona,  Ahmedoagar, 
N^sik,  Sholipur,  Belgaum,  KaUdgi,  Dfairwir,  Ahmedibdd,  and  the 
Konkan ;  thus  receiving  at  one  time  the  greater  part  of  its  pfesent 
territory.  At  the  same  date,  Holkir  made  over  his  rights  in  Khimdesh 
District  to  the  British.     Satira  lapsed  to  the  paramount  power  in  1848, 
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oc  the  death  of  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  Sivajf  without  heirs;  the 
non-regulation  tracts  of  the  Finch  Mahdls  were  ceded  by  Sindhia  in 
i860 ;  and  in  1861  the  southern  limits  of  the  Presidency  were  extended 
by  the  transfer  of  the  District  of  North  Kanara  from  Madras. 

The  history  of  Sind  fbnns  a  chapter  apart  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Presidency.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
Government  of  that  country  was  assumed  by  four  brothers  of  Baluchi 
origin,  known  as  the  Tdlpur  Amiri  The  advance  of  the  British  power, 
and  especially  the  right  of  passage  up  the  Indus  at  the  time  of  the 
A%hin  war,  caused  complications  with  the  Amirs  of  Sind.  Hostilities 
were  predpitated  by  an  attack  upon  the  British  Residency  at  Haidar- 
ib!(d,  and  the  war  that  followed  was  signalized  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
Miini  (Meeanee).  The  Province  was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire 
in  1843,  and  the  conquering  general,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  was  appointed 
the  first  Commissioner.  Sind  continues  to  be  administered  as  a  non- 
regulation  Province ;  and  at  the  present  time  a  proposal  is  under 
consideration  to  detach  it  from  Bombay,  and  place  it,  together  with 
the  frontier  Districts  of  the  Punjab,  immediately  under  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India. 

The  recent  history  of  Bombay  is  desdtute  of  any  stirring  incidents. 
Peace  has  remained  unbroken,  even  during  the  troublous  season  of 
1857,  when  the  border  line  between  mutiny  and  discipline  was  marked 
by  the  limits  where  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  armies  touched.  The 
local  army  has  done  good  service  in  many  climes.  In  Afghijiistin 
and  Persia,  in  Burma  and  China,  in  Aden  and  Abyssinia,  the  Sepoys 
of  Bombay  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  do  their  duty  where- 
soever called.  But  the  chief  glory  of  British  administration  has  lain 
in  the  development  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Instead  of  the  chronic 
disorder  of  the  Marhatti  period,  absolute  security  is  now  guaranteed 
to  life  and  property.  Where  bands  of  irregular  horsemen  formerly 
collected  a  scanty  tribute  from  the  villagers  at  the  spear's  point,  the 
land  revenue  is  now  realized  by  peaceful  operation  of  taw  in  amounts 
larger  than  could  be  conceived  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  extortion. 
The  railway,  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  climbs  with  ease  the 
famous  Bor-Ghdt,  which  in  old  times  shut  off  the  fertile  plateau  of  the 
Deccan  from  the  sea-coast,  and  once  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  a 
British  army.  A  series  of  administrative  reforms,  originated  by  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay  from  1819  to  1827,  have  been 
continued  and  developed  by  the  subsequent  succession  of  rulers;  and 
the  benefits  of  civilisation  have  been  widely  distributed  through  the 
land.  The  culrivator  is  no  longer  a  tenant-at-will  of  the  State,  liable  to 
'  unlimited  exactions  of  revenue ;  his  position  ts  now  that  of  a  part 
owner  of  the  soil,  with  rights  which  he  can  transmit  by  sale  or  descent, 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  a  rent-charge  fixed  for  a  term  of  years. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  ambition  of  the  apper  classes  has  been  turned 
into  the  peaceful  dianoels  of  commerce.  The  growth  of  the  trade  in 
cotton  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  measure  of  the  advance  in  the 
average  standard  of  comfort.  Whole  Districts  in  Guzerat  and  the 
Deccan  have  found  their  advantage  in  cultivating  a  staple  which  for  a 
short  season  brought  them  a  golden  return,  and  still  pays  better  than 
the  ordinary  grain  crops.  Bombay  city  herself^  the  most  populous  and 
the  most  wealthy  in  all  India,  shows  by  her  palaces,  her  docks,  and  her 
public  works,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  land  over  which  she  rules, 
and  from  which  she  draws  a  rich  tribute. 

FhysCcal  Aspects. — The  Presidency  of  Bombay  presents  on  the  ma^ 
the  appearance'  of  an  irregular  strip  of  land,  stretching  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  extending  up  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Indus  valley.  The  continuous  coast  line  is  only  broken  towards 
the  north  by  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  between  which  lies  the 
projecting  peninsula  of  K^thidwfir.  The  seaboard  is  generally  rock- 
bound  and  difficult  of  access,  though  it  contains  many  estuaries  forming 
fair-weather  ports  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Bombay 
and  Karwar  alone  have  harbours  sufficiently  landlocked  to  protect 
shipping  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

Physically  as  well  as  historically,  Bombay  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions,  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  forming  the 
boundary  line.  To  the  north  of  that  river,  lie  Guzerat,  Kithiiw^,  Cutcb, 
and  Sind;  to  the  south  the  Marhatti  country,  including  portions  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  Kamatic,  and  the  Konkan.  The  former  of  these  tracts 
is  for  the  most  part  a  low  plain  of  alluvial  origin.  In  Southern  Guzerat 
thevalleys  of  the  Tiptl  and  Naibadi  form  sheets  of  unbroken  cultivation. 
But  in  Northern  Guzerat  the  soil  becomes  sandy  and  the  rainfall  deficient ; 
cultivation  is  largely  dependent  either  upon  artificial  irri^tion  or  the 
natural  humidity  caused  by  the  neighbouihood  of  the  ocean.  In  Sind 
the  sur&ce  is  a  wide  expanse  of  desert  samd,  interrupted  only  by  low 
difis  or  undulating  sand-heaps.  The  geological  formation  is  distinct  frcMn 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  consisting  of  limestone  rocks, 
continuous  with  those  found  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  latter  of  the 
two  tracU  is  an  upland  country  furrowed  with  high  mountains  and  deep 
valleys,  which  intercept  the  rain-clouds  of  the  monsoons,  and  blossom 
with  tropical  verdure.  The  geological  formation  is  composed  of  near^ 
horizontal  strata  of  basalt  and  similar  rocks,  which  naturally  break 
into  steep  terraces  and  hog-backed  ridges,  and  have  produced  by  their 
decomposition  the  famous  'black  cotton  soil,'  unsurpassed  foi  its 
fertility.  Perched  upon  these  rugged  emmences  stand  the  im[«egtuble 
bill  forts  famous  in  Maihatti  history.  Within  this  second  tract,  the 
Deccan,  the  Kainatic,  and  the  Konkan  are  each  marked  by  ^lecial 
features  of  their  own.    The  Deccan,  including  Khandesb  District,  is  an 
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elevated  plateau  behind  the  Western  Ghits.  It  Is  drained  by  several 
lai^  rivers,  along  whose  banks  aie  fields  of  much  fertility ;  but  for  the 
rest,  the  ail  is  dry  and  the  rainfall  uncertain.  The  Kamatic,  or  country 
south  of  the  Kistna  river,  is  a  plain  of  lower  elevation,  and  contains 
wide  expanses  of  black  soil  under  continuous  cultivation.  The  Konkan 
is  the  name  for  the  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  base  of  the 
Ghits  and  the  sea.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  ru^ed  and  difficult  country, 
intersected  by  numeious  creeks,  and  aboundii^  in  isolated  peaks 
and  detached  ranges  of  hills.  The  cultivation  consists  only  of  a  few 
rich  plots  of  Tice4and  and  gardens  of  cocoa-nut  The  rain&ll  is 
excessive; 

Mountain!. — The  fbllowtng  are  the  chief  mountain  ranges^  which  all 
have  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south.  In  the  north-west,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus,  the  H^  Mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Sulemin  range,  separate  British  India  from  the  domains  of  the  Khin  of 
Khelit  In  Sind  there  are  low  ranges  of  sand-hills,  and  in  Cutch  and 
Kithidw^  several  isolated  peaks  and  chflfs,  which  fonn  geologically  a 
continuation  of  the  Aravalli  Mountains.  Proceeding  towards  the  south- 
east, an  extensive  mountain  chain  is  met  with,  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  a  southern  spur  of  the  Aravalli  Mountains  or  a  northern  pro- 
longation of  the  Western  Ghits  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  Tiptl  and  Nar- 
bad£  These  hills  separate  Guzerat  from  the  States  of  Centnil  India, 
banning  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Mount  Abu  and  stretching  south- 
wards down  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Narbadi.  South  of  the  Tipti  the 
country  becomes  ni^ed  and  broken,  with  isolated  masses  of  rock  and 
projecting  spurs,  forming  the  watershed  for  the  great  rivers  of  the  Deccan. 
This  rugjied  region  constitutes,  strictiy  speaking,  the  northeni  extremity 
of  the  Western  Ghits,  here  called  the  Sahyidri  Hills.  That  great 
range  runs  southward  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  for  upwards  of  500  miles, 
with  a  general  elevation  of  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  though 
individual  peaks  rise  to  more  than  double  that  height  The  western 
declivity  is  abrupt,  and  the  low  strip  of  land  bordering  the  sea-shore  is 
seldom  more  than  40  miles  in  width.  The  gh&ts  do  not  descend  in  one 
sheer  precipice,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  a  trap  formation,  the 
descent  is  broken  by  a  succession  of  terraces.  The  landward  slope 
is  gentle,  also  &1U[%  in  terraces,  the  crest  of  the  range  being  in  many 
cases  bnt  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  central  plateau  of  the 
Deccan.  Apart  fh>m  many  minor  spurs  of  the  Western  Ghits,  only  two 
ranges  in  the  Presidency  have  a  direction  from  east  to  west  The 
Sitpura  range,  from  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  fort  of  Asirgarh  to  its 
termination  in  the  east  of  Guzerat,  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Tipti  and  Narbodi  rivers,  separating  Khandesh  District  from  the  teiri* 
tones  of  IndoT&  The  Sitmala  or  Ajanta  Hills,  which  divide  Khandesh 
on  the  south  from  the  Nizim's  Dominions,  are  of  less  importance,  being 
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rathei  the  nonhem  slope  of  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan  than  a  distinct 
hill  range. 

Rivers. — Bombay  Presidency  has  no  great  rivers  which  it  can  call  its 
own.  The  outlying  Province  of  Sind  is  penetrated  throughout  its  entire 
length  from  north  to  south  by  the  Indus,  whose  overflowing  waters  are 
the  sole  means  of  distributing  fertility  through  that  parched  region. 
Its  season  of  flood  begins  in  March  and  continues  until  September, 
during  which  time  the  discharge  of  water,  calculated  at  40,857  cubic  feet 
in  December,  is  said  to  increase  tenfold.  The  entire  lower  portion  of  the 
delta  is  torn  and  furrowed  by  old  channels  of  the  river,  for  the  surface 
is  a  light  sand,  easily  swept  away  and  redeposited  year  by  year.  A  full 
account  of  the  utility  of  the  Indus,  both  foi  irrigation  and  navigation, 
wilt  be  found  in  the  separate  article  on  that  river.  The  plains  of 
Northern  Guzerat  are  watered  by  a  few  small  streams,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Subarmati  and  Mihi,  both  rising  in  the  Mihi  Kinta  Hills 
and  flowing  southward  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
Narbadi  in  its  westerly  course  to  the  sea  from  Central  India  has  but  a 
short  section  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency.  It  separates  the  terri- 
tory of  Baroda  from  the  Rewi  Kfinta  Agency,  and,  after  pasdng  the  city 
of  Broach,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  by  a  noble  estuary.  For  about 
roo  miles  from  the  sea  it  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  country  boats, 
and  during  the  rains  by  vessels  of  50  tons  burdea  The  Tipti,  though  a 
smaller  river,  has  a  greater  commercial  importance  It  flows  through  the 
whole  length  of  Khandesh  District,  and  enters  the  sea  a  little  above  the 
city  of  SuraL  Both  these  rivers  run  for  the  most  part  between  high  banks, 
and  are  little  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Passing  southwards,  the  hill 
streams  which  rise  in  the  Western  Ghits  and  flow  west  into  the  Arabian 
Sea  are  very  numerous,  but  of  little  importance  During  the  rains  they 
become  formidable  torrents,  but  in  the  hot  season  they  dwindle  away  and 
almost  cease  to  flow.  In  the  low  lands  of  the  Konkan  their  annual 
floods  have  worn  deep  creeks,  which  in  such  a  broken  country  form 
valuable  highways  for  traffic  In  the  extreme  south  of  the  Presidency, 
in  the  District  of  North  Kanara,  these  westward-flo?nng  streams  become 
larger ;  one  of  them,  the  Sher^vati,  plunges  downwards  from  the 
mountains  in  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Gersoppa — a  succession  of  cascades, 
of  which  the  principal  is  890  feet  in  height  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ghits  are  the  headwaters  of  both  the  Goddvari  and  Kistna  (Krishna) 
rivers,  the  former  of  which  rises  near  NAsik  and  the  latter  near  Maha- 
baleshwar.  Both  of  these,  after  collecting  the  waters  of  many  tributary 
streams,  some  of  considerable  size,  leave  the  Presidency  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  crossing  the  entire  plain  of  the  Deccan  on  their  way 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

Bays  and  Lakes. — The  most  peculiar  natural  feature  in  the  Presidency 
is  the  Ran  or  Gulf  of  Cutch  (Kachchh).    Authorities  have  not  yet  decided 
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whether  it  is  an  aim  of  the  sea  irom  which  the  waters  have  receded,  or 
an  inland  lake  whose  seaward  barrier  has  been  swept  away  by  some 
natural  convulsion.  It  covers  an  estimated  area  of  8000  square  miles, 
fonning  the  western  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Guzerat ;  but  when 
flooded  during  the  rainy  season,  it  unices  the  two  gulfs  of  Cutch 
and  Cambay,  and  converts  the  peninsula  of  Cutch  into  an  island.  In 
the  dry  season  the  soil  is  impr^nated  with  salt,  the  surface  in  some 
places  being  moist  and  marshy,  and  in  others  strewed  with  gravel  and 
shingle  like  a  dry  river-bed  or  sea-beach.  At  this  time  the  Ran  is 
frequentedbynumerousherdsof  antelope,  the  'black  buck' of  sportsmen. 
Considerable  tracts  of  marshy  land  are  to  be  found  in  the  Province  of 
Sind,  caused  by  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Indus.  The  Manchhar 
lake,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  town  of  Sehwan,  is  swelled 
during  the  annual  season  of  inundation  to  an  area  of  about  160  square 
miles ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  newly-formed  delta  has  not  yet  been 
fiilly  reclaimed  from  the  antagonistic  forces  of  the  river  and  the  sea. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Konkan  the  low-lying  lands  on  the  borders 
of  the  salt-water  creeks  are  liable  to  be  overflowed  at  high  tide. 
Two  artificial  sheets  of  water  for  their  size  may  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  lakes.  Vehar  tank,  constructed  to  provide  Bombay  city 
with  water,  is  situated  about  16  miles  distant  from  the  city,  amid  a 
group  of  hills  near  the  town  of  Tanna ;  it  has  an  area  of  about  1400 
acres.  Karakwdsia  tank,  intended  to  supply  Poona,  and  also  to  irrigate 
the  neighbouring  fields,  covers  an  area  of  3500  acres. 

Minerals.  —  The  country  is  deficient  in  mineral  wealth,  though 
abundantly  supplied  with  stone  adapted  for  building  and  roadmaking 
At  Teagdr,  in  the  District  of  Dhitrwir,  iron  ore  is  mined  and  smelted, 
bat  the  scarcity  of  fuel  prevents  operations  on  an  extensive  scale.  In 
,  the  same  District,  large  slate  quarries  are  worked  There  are  five 
valuable  limestone  quarries  near  Karfichl  (Kurrachee),  and  lime  is 
burned  in  Belgaum  District  The  bordering  mountains  of  Baluchistan 
are  reported  to  contidn  large  quantities  of  gypsum,  copper,  lead,  anti- 
mony, and  sulphur. 

Tht  Forests  of  Bombay  belong  to  two  separate  classes — the  produce 
of  fte  alluvial  plains  in  Sind,  and  the  produce  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Western  Ghdts.  The  State  reserves  in  Sind  are  esrimated  to  cover  an 
area  of  353,041  acres,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  They  are 
divided  into  blocks,  locally  known  as  bdds,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
ori^nally  formed  as  hunting  grounds  by  the  Amirs,  the  former  Muham- 
madan  rulers  of  the  Province.  Frequent  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
river  sweep  away  large  portions  of  these  belds,  the  average  annual  loss 
fiom  erosion  being  calculated  at  as  much  as  10,000  acres ;  and,  though 
fresh  deposits  of  alluvion  afford  some  compensation,  it  takes  many  years  to 
replace  the  timber-trees  thus  carried  off.     The  most  valuable  trees  are 
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sisu  or  blackwood  (Dalbergia  sisoo) ;  ddiui  (Acada  Arabica),  which  here 
attains  a  large  size ;  iAdn  (Popuius  Euphratica),  a  soft  wood  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  Uppei  Sind ;  and  tamaiisk  (Tamarix 
Indica),  which  never  attains  large  dimensions,  but  is  extensively  used 
as  fuel  by  the  river  steamers.  The  bamboo  is  altogether  unknown 
in  Sind,  but  the  true  date  (Pboenix  dactj-lifera)  grows  abundantly  near 
SukkuT,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Province.  In  1875-76,  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Forest  Department  in  Sind  amounted  to  ^£28,2^6,  against  an 
expenditure  of  ^19,043,  showing  a  net  profit  of  ^^9194.  The  work  of 
conservancy  i^  chiefly  confined  to  the  prevention  of  mischief  by  fire,  and 
the  planting  olb^ul  trees.  The  hill  forests  are  practically  limited  to 
the  range  of  the  Western  Ghits.  In  Guzerat  and  the  Karnatic,  cultiva- 
tion is  too  widely  spread;  and  in  the  Deccan  and  Khandesh  District  the 
atmosphere  is  too  dry,  and  the  rainfall  too  uncertain.  In  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Ghflts  occurs  the  tract  known  as  the  Dangs, — low, 
damp,  and  enclosed  by  hills, — which  yields  little  besides  its  timber  ;  and 
in  the  extreme  south  the  District  of  North  Kanara  forms  in  its  uplands 
one  vast  forest,  from  which  one-half  of  the  total  forest  revenue  in 
the  Presidency  is  derived.  The  woods  of  the  Northern  Konkan 
possess  an  especial  value  from  their  nearness  to  Bombay  city.  The 
following  are  the  principal  Qmber-trees  in  the  hills  - — Teak,  bladcwood 
(Dalbergia  latifolia),  tiwds  (Dalbergia  Ujainensis),  honk  or  bUtla  (Pteio- 
carpus  Marsupium),  ain  or  sddara  (Terminatia  glabra),  ebony  and/ii«, 
bdbil  (Acacia  Arabica),  khayer  (Acacia  catechu),  Meda  (Nauclea  cordi- 
folia),  kaiam  at  yetgal  (Nauclea  parvifoUa),  ndna  and  bonda  (two  species 
of  Lagerstroemia),  asdna  (Bidelia  spinosa),  ironwood  or  jamba  (Juga 
zylocarpa).  Sandal-wood  is  only  found  in  the  forests  of  Kanara.  In 
1875-76,  the  total  revenue  of  the  Forest  Department  in  the  Regulation 
Districts  of  Bombay  was  ;^96,6o9  ;  the  total  expenditure  was  j£s9>3>9< 
leaving  a  profit  of  ^£37,390.  The  sowing  of  teak  and  b&bul  plantations 
is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale: 

Besides  timber-trees,  the  forests  of  Bombay  yield  other  wild  produce 
of  commercial  value.  The  fruit-trees  include  mango  (Mangifera  Indica), 
jack  (Artocarpus  integrifolia),  bhtr  (Zizyphus  jujuba),  and  bil  (./^^e 
mamieloG),  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  specific  in  dysentery.  Khayer 
(Acacia  catechu),  besides  supplying  timber  and  firewood,  is  also  the 
source  of  cutch  or  Terra  japonica;  Tenninalia  chebula  yiekls  the 
myrobolans  of  commerce.  Undi  (Callophyllum  inophyllum),  karanja 
(Pongamia  glabra),  and  mahud  (Bassia  latifolia),  all  supply  oil  for  in- 
dustrial purposes ;  and  the  last  of  these  three  bears  flowers  from  iriiich 
a  spirit  is  distilled.  The  palms  comprise  the  cocoa-nut  (Cocos  nuciferaX 
the  bastard  date  (PhoenU  sylvestris),  the  Palmyra  palm  (Borassus 
flabelliformis),  bhiraii-mdr  (Caryota  urens),  and  the  betel-nut  or  supdri 
(Areca  catechu).     The  jungle  tribes  collect  gum  for  several  varieties  of 
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trees,  and  in  Sindh  the  Government  derives  a  small  revenue  from  the 
lac  found  on  the  bdM. 

Fauna. — Among  the  wild  animals  pecuGar  to  the  Presidency  may  be 
menttoned  the  maneless  Hon  of  Guzerat,  vhich  zoologists  are  now  disposed 
to  regard  as  a  local  variety  rather  than  a  separate  species ;  and  the  wild 
ass,  frequenting  the  sandy  deserts  of  Cutch  and  Upper  Sind.  Leopards 
are  coromon,  but  the  tiger  has  retreated  before  the  advance  of  cultivation, 
and  is  now  only  found  in  remote  jungles.  The  black  bear  (Ursus 
labiatus)  is  found  wherever  rocky  hilU  and  forests  occur ;  and  the  bison 
(Gavteus  gaums),  the  most  formidable  of  all  Indian  large  game,  haunts 
the  mountain  glades  of  Kanara.  Of  deer,  the  sdmbhar  (Rusa  Aristo- 
telis)  is  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  bison,  though  in  greater 
abundance ;  while  the  »iigdi  (Portax  pictus)  and  the  antelope  are  so 
numerous,  especially  in  Gurerat,  as  to  become  a  regular  pest  to  the  culti- 
vaton.  Small  game,  such  as  snipe,  quail,  partridges,  and  wild  duck,  can 
generally  be  obtained  by  the  sportsman  in  all  parts  of  the  Presidency, 
even  within  easy  reach  of  the  suburbs  of  Bombay.  In  the  year  rS76, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  throughout  the  Presidency  returned  as  caused 
by  wild  beasts  was  only  S3,  of  which  32  are  as^gned  to  tigers ;  whereas 
venomous  snakes  killed  989  persons;  In  the  same  year  wild  beasts 
and  snakes  are  said  to  have  destroyed  4795  cattle.  The  total  amount 
paid  io  rewards  for  the  extermination  of  destructive  animals  was;£8o. 
All  these  figures  are  much  below  the  average  of  the  other  Provinces 
of  India. 

Concerning  domestic  animals,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cattle  of 
Bombay  are  everywhere  too  numerous  for  the  pasturage  available. 
In  breeding,  no  attention  is  paid  to  artificial  selection,  and  the  present 
poor  condition  of  the  animals  is  said  to  he  becoming  worse.  In 
Guzoftt  a  class  of  bullocks  of  more  than  ordinary  size  is  met  with,  used 
espedally  for  drawing  carts  along  the  deep  sandy  roads  of  that  country. 
Into  the  south  of  the  Presidency  a  yet  more  valuable  breed  of  draught 
oxen  is  imported  fr^m  Mysore;  In  certain  parts  buffaloes  are  com- 
monly used  for  ploughing;  and  throughout  Sind  the  camel  is  the  one 
animal  for  all  agricultural  purposes.  In  former  days  the  horses  of 
Kithiiwir  and  the  Deccan  were  highly  valued  for  military  objects, 
but  both  breeds  have  now  much  deteriorated.  Horse  shows  are  en- 
couraged by  the  Government,  and  stallions  are  kept  at  the  public 
expense,  numbering73  in  1876,  of  which  60  were  Arabs  and  10  imported 
from  England.  In  the  same  year  the  agricultural  returns  for  the  entire 
Presidency  showed  a  total  of  3,313,336  bullocks  and  3,304,400  cows ; 
495,879  male  and  1,056,136  female  buffaloes;  55,802  horses,  59,392 
mares,  and  39,481  foals;  78,t83  asses;  and  3,2ar,o5i  sheep  and  goats. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  asses,  and,  in  addition,  41,000  camels, 
are  found  in  the  two  Districts  of  Sind  that  furnished  returns. 
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Pepulation. — Careful  estimates,  published  In  1854,  give  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  the  area  and  population  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Total  area  of  the  British  Districts,  including  Sind,  1 20,065  square  miles ; 
total  population,  11,109,067,  or  an  average  of  93 '55  per  square  mile. 
Total  area  of  Native  States,  60,650  square  miles;  total  population, 
4,469,935.  Grand  total,  180,715  square  miles  and  15,578,993  in* 
habitants.  The  Census  of  1873,  conducted  throughout  the  British 
Districts  on  the  night  of  sist  February,  and  extended  to  all  the  Native 
States  with  the  exception  of  Khaiq)ur  in  Sind,  disclosed  a  population 
of  35,180,936  souls.  The  oiganization  of  the  work,  with  the  general 
superintendence  of  details,  was  entrusted  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner. 
The  District  operations  were  conducted  under  the  orders  of  the  several 
Collectors  The  actual  enumeration  was  effected  by  the  subordinate 
Government  agency  in  each  village,  supplemented  where  necessary  by 
paid  labour,  llie  total  cost  of  the  Census  was  ;^i6,83i,  or  an  average 
of  a  farthing  per  head  of  the  population  enumerated,  i.&  within  British 
Districts. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows  the  area,  popularion,  number 
of  villages  and  houses,  and  the  average  density  of  population  in  each 
British  District 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  available  for  the  area  and 
population  of  the  Native  States,  or  aggregates  of  States  under  single 
Agencies,  in  political  connection  with  the  Bombay  Government, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1873  : — 

Area  and  Population  of  Native  States  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  (1873). 

5q.  miles.       Popnialion. 

Baioda," 4,399  3,000,125 

Kolhipur, 3,lS4  802,691 

Cntch  (Kwhchh),  (eicInsiTeof  the  R«n),      .  6,500  487. 30S 

Mihi  Kiata  A^encj 4.000  447,056 

Khxirpur  (in  Smd) 61I09  127,000 

Kiibijwir  Agency  (187),      ....  30>33B  3,313,619 

FiUopor, 8,000  502,586 

RewiKinli, 4.793  S°S.732 

Cambay, 350  83.494 

SiwanE  Win 900  190,814 

J">j««. 3*5  7'.996 

Soathem  Marhalti  Jigiis  (S),        .        .        .  2,734  610,434 

Satiisjigin, 3.508  417.295 

J»wi». 535  37.4« 

Sunt  Agency, 1,082  124,808 

SawaD^, 70  17,288 

Niinkot 143  6,837 

P«nt, 960  47.033 

Khandeth  Peity  Slate*  (23) 3,840  39i  <  1 1 

Total 71,769  8.831,730 

'  In  1875,  the  political  control  of  the  State  of  Baioda  was  tiansfened  from  Boabay 
to  the  Sopieme  Govenuoent  of  India 
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According  to  these  tables,  the  total  area  under  the  administradoii  of 
the  Goremor  of  Bombay,  excluding  Baroda,  is  191,835  square  miles, 
and  the  population  is  33,180,731  souls.  The  elaborate  forms  of  the 
Census  enumeration  were  only  used  in  the  territory  directly  under 
British  administration,  and  therefore  the  following  statistical  detaUs  are 
confined  to  that  area.  The  average  density  of  population  throughout 
the  Presidency  is  130*80  per  square  mile,  but  the  pressure  varies  greatly 
in  different  tracts.  The  two  most  densely  peopled  Districts  arc  K^ra, 
with  501-43  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  Surat,  with  383*30^  The 
two  least  populous  in  Bombay  Proper  are  Nisik,  with  90-32,  and 
North  Kanara,  with  94 '07.  The  average  in  the  outlying  Province  of  Sind 
is  only  47*50  per  square  mile,  falling  as  low  as  14-30  in  the  sandy 
desert  of  Thar  and  Pirkar.  Classified  according  to  sex,  the  population 
is  made  up  of  8,547,100  males  and  7,805,533  females ;  propoiticui 
of  males,  52*27  per  cent  This  proportion  of  males  is  maintained 
fairly  unifonnly  throughout,  except  in  Sind,  where  it  rises  to 
55*48  per  cent  The  low  proportion  of  4819  per  cent  of  males  in 
Ratnigiri  District,  as  compared  with  the  high  rale  of  62  03  pa  cent 
in  Bombay  city,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  natural  influx  of  male 
labourers  from  the  neighbouring  country  to  find  work  in  the  city. 
Classified  according  to  age,  there  are,  under  twelve  years  ctf  age, 
3,129,893  boys  and  3,798,392  girls;  total  children,  5,938,184,  or  31*65 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  The  proportion  of  girls  to  total 
females  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  boys  to  total  males.  The  numb»  Oi 
persons  afflicted  with  certain  specified  infirmities  is  thus  returned : — 
Insane — males  4090,  and  females  1772;  total,  5862:  idiots — males 
4727,  and  females  1903 ;  total,  6630  -.  deaf  and  dumb — males  10,235, 
and  females  5333  ;  total,  15,557  ■  blind — males  18,629,  females  15,724 ; 
total,  34,353:  lepers— males  10,055,  females  3845;  total,  13,900: 
grand  total  of  infirms,  75,944,  or  i  in  every  215  of  the  population. 
The  large  preponderance  of  males  in  aXl  these  classes  except 
among  the  blind  is  noteworthy.  The  classification  of  the  people  ac- 
cording to  occupation  shows — 184,333  persons  in  Government  emplc^, 
or  1*14  per  cent ;  4,019,906  engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals, 
or  24*77  per  cent ;  420,546  in  trade  and  commerce,  or  2*59  per  cent ; 
and  3,191,443  in  manufactures  and  arts,  or  13*50  p«r  cent  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  Census  papers  to  clas^  the  population 
according  to  their  educational  acquirements,  but  the  results  obtained 
cannot  be  said  to  have  much  value.  The  returns  give  a  total  of 
S53i7^i  persons  as  able  to  read  and  write,  or  under  instruction;  being 
1  in  every  19  of  the  pt^ulatioa 

Efhnolcgj. — ^The  classification  according  to  caste  and  nationality 
adopted  in  the  Census  Report  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
ethnical  characteristics  of  the  population  of  Bombay  Presidency ;  bvit  it 
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has  been  supplemented  by  two  valuable  papers  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Wilsoa  The  Census  tables  show  16,168,588  Asiatics; 
15,031  non-Asiatics;  and  45,155  mixed  races.  The  non-Asiatics  and 
mixed  races  are  altogether  unimportant  in  their  total  number,  and  will 
be  again  refeired  to  in  the  section  dealing  with  FeligiotL  The  Asiatics 
are  subdivided  into  those  from  beyond  the  frontier  of  India,  who 
number  163,972,  almost  entirely  Baluchis,  Mekrinis,  and  Arabs,  in  the 
Province  of  Sind ;  and  natives  of  Bridsh  India,  who  are  further  sub- 
divided into  709,035  aborigines,  12,606,004  Hindus,  2,504,338  Musal- 
mins,  and  185,249  'others.'  The  total  numb«  of  Hindus,  again,  is 
made  up  of  654,707  Brdhmans,  143,183  Kshattriyas,  933,404  Vaisyas, 
10,801,393  Sddras  (thus  far  following  Manu's  fourfold  caste  c^em), 
and  75,367  not  recognising  caste.  A  more  intelli^ble  principle  of 
ethnical  classification  would  arrange  Che  people  according  to  their 
languages.  We  should  thus  have  three  large  divisions— the  Mardthf, 
the  Gujar^thf,  and  the  Sindhi — with  the  minor  subdivisions  formed  by 
the  Kanarese  and  Konkani  dialects.  All  the  Hindus  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Muhammadans  would  foil  under  one  or  oUier  of  these 
classes;  while  the  comparatively  scanty  number  of  aborigines,  who 
have  nowhere  tn  Bombay  preserved  their  own  language,  must  rank  by 
themselves.  Of  the  above-mentioned  tongues,  all  except  the  Kanarese 
are  derivatives  from  the  Sanskrit,  closely  allied  to  each  other,  though 
distinguishable  by  broad  points  of  difference.  The  Kanarese  is  a 
member  of  the  Diavidian  family,  which  is  dominant  throughout 
Southern  India.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  point  out,  that  the  common 
derivation  of  these  languages  from  the  Sanskrit  by  no  means  involves 
as  a  corollary  that  the  peoples  who  use  them  are  equally  descended 
from  the  august  Aryan  stock.  No  decisive  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  language  to  race.  For  example,  the  hill  tribes  of  Bhils,  who  are 
manifestly  the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  India,  have  lost  all  memoty 
of  any  tongue  of  their  own,  and  now  use  whatever  dialect  is  spoken  by 
their  more  immediate  neighbours.  The  classification,  however,  into 
Marftehf,  Gujardth^  and  Sindhf,  accurately  enough  represents  the  three 
principal  nationalities  of  Western  India,  as  determined  by  ethnical 
characteristics  and  a  common  history.  The  Marhattis  have  a  distinct 
national  individuality.  They  are  an  active,  energetic  race,  liable  to 
religious  mthusiasm,  and  full  of  military  ardour.  In  their  native 
mountains  of  the  Deccan,  they  never  submitted  to  the  Muhammadan 
yoke ;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Sivajl,  they  not  only  asserted  their 
independence,  but  laid  the  greater  part  of  India  under  tribute.  In  the 
season  of  their  prosperity  their  vices  were  rather  those  of  treacheiy  and 
violence  than  of  debauchery.  In  physical  appearance  they  are  of 
middle  height,  and  somewhat  of  a  copper  colour,  vai>'ing  in  shade  in 
different  Districts.    The  chief  tribe  is  the  agricultural  Kunbfs,  a  name 
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identical  with  the  Kunnis  of  Htndustia  Sivaji  himself  belonged  to 
this  caste ;  and  though  they  are  regarded  by  the  Bnlhmaiis  as  mere 
Sddras,  they  claim  themselves  to  rank  with  Kshattriyas  or  Rijputs. 
Altogether  the  Marhattis  acknowledge  upwards  of  aoo  castes,  including 
34  septs  of  Brdhmans.  A  comparatively  high  status  is  awarded  to 
those  castes  who  work  in  metal  The  inhabitants  of  Guzerat  include 
a  somewhat  larger  Muhammadan  element,  though  the  Hindus  among 
them  are  characterised  by  a  strong  religious  feeling,  which  has  taken 
shape  in  the  popular  development  of  the  Vallabhdcharjya  sect  of  Vish- 
nuvites.  The  three  superior  castes  of  Brdhmans,  Rdjputs,  and  Vaisyas 
are  numerously  represented.  The  Brihmans  are  subdivided  into  no 
less  than  i6o  different  septs.  The  Rijput  clans  are  specially  numerous 
in  Kdthi^wir,  where  they  have  given  names  to  the  local  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  continue  to  be  the  ruling  caste.  The  Vaisyas, 
whether  Hindus  or  Jains,  under  the  common  denomination  of  Banias, 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  as  shopkeepers,  money- 
lenders, and  wholesale  merchants.  Their  trading  operations  extend  to 
the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  chief  tribes  forming  the  mass  of 
the  Guzerat  population  are  the  Kulambfs  and  Ahfrs ;  while  the  aboriginal 
race  of  Kulis  is  rapidly  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  The  people 
of  Sind  are  almost  all  Muhaimnadans  by  religion,  for  their  country  was 
the  earliest  field  of  Musalmin  conquest  in  India ;  but  their  preserva- 
tion of  a  dialect  derived  firom  the  Sanskrit,  though  with  a  large  infudon 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  indicates  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  early  Hindu  inhabitants  of  the  Province,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  in  a  body  during  the  reign  of  the  Bene-Umayyih  Khalife. 
The  Muhammadans  of  foreign  origin  include  Sayyids,  Afghins,  Baluchis, 
Memons,  and  Khojahs.  The  Brdhmans  of  Sind  are  connected  with 
their  caste-fellows  of  the  Punjab.  Among  the  trading  castes  the 
Lohdnis  deserve  mention,  as  conducting  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
that  passes  through  Khelit  and  Afgh^istin.  In  Kanaia  and  the 
adjoining  tracts  the  population  shares  in  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Kamatic  The  Br^ntans  form  a  more  homogeneous  body  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  Presidency,  but  their  general  influence  is  perhaps  less, 
owing  to  the  degree  to  which  sect  is  substituted  for  caste  among  all 
Dravidians.  The  Ling^yats,  or  worshippers  of  Siva  under  the  form  of 
the  linga,  are  an  especially  influential  body,  though  of  comparatively 
late  origin. 

Sel^ioHS. — The  religious  classification  in  the  Census  Report,  of 
the  i6|  millions  within  the  British  Districts,  shows  the  following  re- 
sults : — Hindus  (as  loosdy  grouped  together  for  religious  purposes), 
ra,9i7,793,  or  79-60  per  cent  of  the  total  population ;  Muhamniadans, 
'>843i954i  or  i7'33  per  cent;  Buddhists  or  Jains,  190,620,  or  I'l?  per 
cent;  Christians,  106,071,  or  -65  percent;  'others,'  including  P^nls, 
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Sikhs,  Jews,  etc,  170,336,  or  1-04  percent  The  proportion  of  Hindus 
is  highest  in  the  Deccan.  Of  the  total  number  of  Hindus,  3,465,349 
are  classed  as  Sivaites  or  worshippers  of  Siva,  i,4r9,333  as  Vaishnavs, 
and  48,536  as  ascetics  or  religious  mendicants;  the  remainder  are 
unclassified.  Of  the  total  number  of  Muhammadans,  as  many  as 
1,712,266  are  found  in  Sind,  where  they  form  78-10  of  the  population ; 
only  97,386,  or  3*42  per  cent,  are  returned  as  Shi^  the  rest  belonging 
to  the  Sunni  sect  The  Muhammadans  are  again  divided  into  the 
seven  following  sects  or  nationalities: — Sayyids,  179,892;  Shaikhs, 
524,789;  Pathins,  81,457;  Mughals,  12,113;  Memons,  48,538; 
Borahs,  85,276;  Khojahs,  17,801:  leaving  1,554,47a  unspecified. 
The  Khojah,  Borah,  and  Memon  sects  are  famous  for  their  trading 
operations.  The  Khojahs  are  converts  from  Hinduism,  and  acknow- 
ledge as  their  spiritual  head  the  Imim  of  the  Ismiilf  sect,  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  Assassins  (Mashisheir)  of  the  Crusaders. 
They  are  especially  numerous  m  the  Peninsula  of  Kithiiw^.  They 
have  also  established  trading  colonies  along  the  east  coast  of  Afirica. 
The  Christians  are  made  up  of  12,784  Protestants,  among  whom  the 
Census  Report  includes  136  Armenians  and  89  Greeks;  75,000  Roman 
Catholics;  and  18,287  native  converts,  not  further  distinguished.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Christians  are  found  in  Bombay  city  and  Tanna 
District,  where  the  Indo-Portuguese  element  is  strongly  represented. 
Among  'others'  the  Pirsfs  number  66,498,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
found  in  Bombay  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  in  Surat 
District  The  Sikhs  number  23,993,  chiefly  in  Sind;  and  the  Jews, 
5929.  Only  317  persons  are  returned  as  members  of  the  Brihma 
Samij,  or  reformed  sect  of  Theistic  Hindus,  of  whom  196  are  in  the 
single  District  of  Nisik;  but  this  figure  gives  no  idea  of  the  actual 
number  of  those  who  sympathise  with  the  movement 

Houses,  etc. — The  total  number  of  houses  ascertained  by  the  Census 
operations  is  3,254,540,  of  which  336,629,  inhabited  by  r,885, 910  persons, 
were  classed  as  of  the  better  sort  or  built  of  masonry.  The  total  number  of 
towns  and  villages  is  28,369,  with  an  average  of  614  persons  to  each ; 
and  in  addition  there  are  25,423  hamlets.  There  are  altogether  178 
towns,  each  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants.  The  total  population  of 
these  178  towns  is  2,775,812,  or  r7'io  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
Presidency.  The  number  of  the  municipalities  does  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  towns.  In  1872,  there  were  altogether  199  municipalities, 
of  which  95  contained  less  than  5000  inhabitants.  The  aggregate 
population  within  municipal  limits  was  2,468,499,  or  15-21  per  cent 
of  the  total  In  that  year  the  total  gross  municipal  income,  including 
Bombay  dty,  was  ^£'494,746,  the  average  incidence  of  municipal 
taication  being  Rs.  2.  o.  1,  or  4s.  o^d.  per  head.  The  following  six 
towns   each  have   a   population  exceeding  50,000 : — Bombay  Citv, 
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644,405;    FooNA,  118,886;  Ahmbdabad,  116,873;  Surat,  i<>7>i49; 
Karachi  (Kurrachee),  53,526;  Shoiapur,  53,403. 

Agriculture. — The  wide  extent  and  the  varied  configuration  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  pennit  great  variations  of  agriculture.  The  two 
most  important  food  crops  are  bdjra  or  great  millet  (Sorghum  vulgaie) 
and  Jodri  or  spiked  millet  (Holcus  spicatus),  which  aie  especially 
cultivated  in  the  Deccan.  Rice  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  low  lands  (A 
the  Konkan.  Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated  in  parts  of  Guzerat  and 
in  Sind,  and  barley  is  grown  in  the  same  localities  to  a  smaller 
extent  The  aboriginal  tribes  mainly  support  themselves  on  inferior 
cereals,  such  as  ndchaifi  (Eleusine  corocana)  and  kodra  (Paspalum 
scrobiculatum),  which  they  plant  in  patches  of  cultivation  amid  the 
primeval  jungle  that  clothes  the  hillsides.  The  most  important  kinds 
of  pulse  are  gram  or  chickpea  (Cicer  arietinum),  Air  (Cajanus  Indicus), 
kiiithi  (Dolichos  biflorus),  and  miig  (Phaseolus  mungo).  The  oil-6eeds 
are  mustard,  linseed  (of  which  the  fibres  are  not  utilized  as  flax),  castor- 
oil,  tU  (Sesamum  orientale),  which  yields  the  gingelly  oil  of  commerce, 
and  kasamba  or  safflower  (Carthamus  tinctorius).  Among  fibres,  cotton 
holds  by  far  the  chief  place  both  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Guzerat ;  amidrt 
or  Deccan  hemp  (Hibiscus  cannabinus)  and  san  or  Konkani  hemp 
(Crotolaria  juncea)  are  also  grown.  The  miscellaneous  craps  include 
tobacco,  of  which  the  finest  quality  is  produced  in  Kiiia  District ; 
sugar-cane,  which  requires  a  rich  soil  and  a  pereimial  water  supply ; 
potatoes,  grown  in  the  hill  country  near  Poona ;  red  pepper,  tunneric, 
other  spices,  and  indigo.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  list  leaves  few 
staples  available  for  export,  besides  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  wheat  The 
revenue  system  of  Bombay,  based  upon  a  cadastral  survey  of  every 
cultivated  field,  allows  the  collection  of  elaborate  i^cultural 
statistics.  Commencing  from  the  village  as  the  revenue  unit,  and 
rising  through  the  tdlukas  or  Subdivisions  up  to  the  District  oi^aniza- 
tion,  the  minutest  particulars  affecting  the  administrarion  of  the  land 
are  carefiilly  recorded  and  checked  year  by  year.  The  results,  there* 
fore,  may  be  accepted  as  more  trustworthy,  at  least  for  compantive 
purposes,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  India.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  of  cultivation  for  the  year  1875-76,  excluding  certain  Districts 
to  ^lich  the  system  of  the  revenue  survey  has  not  yet  been  extended  : — 
Total  area  of  cultivable  lands  liable  to  Government  assessment, 
35,047,306  acres;  total  area  actually  \mAa  culdvation,  30,779,595,  of 
which  18,760,499  acres  are  classified  as  dry-crop  lands,  and  1,390,657 
as  rice  lands.  Still  further  diminishing  the  total  area  by  the  exclusion 
of  Sind,  the  chief  crops  are  thus  distributed  over  an  aggregate  area  of 
14,056,280  acres ;  jodri,  4.834,938 ;  Mjra,  3,006,656 ;  rice,  852,420 ; 
wheat,  849,357;  pulses,  1,057.521;  oil-seeds,  847,363;  cotton, 
1,519,619  ;  tobacco,  43,373;  sugar-cane,  38,930. 
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Cettm. — The  cultivation  of  the  great  export  staple  of  cotton  is  sufii- 
dently  important  to  deserve  special  mention.  Even  before  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  India  exported  a  considerable  amount  of  raw  cotton  to 
England,  but  this  was  mainly  grown  in  Bundelkhand,  collected  at 
Ghazipur,  and  shipped  &om  Calcutta.  The  trade  was  fostered  by  the 
East  India  Company  j  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  profitable 
nature,  and  the  totals  despatched  fluctuated  greatly  year  by  year.  Bombay 
appears  not  to  have  entered  into  the  business  until  about  1825.  For 
many  years  afterwards  the  shipments  of  cotton  were  liable  to  great 
vicissitudes,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  yield  of  the  American  crop^ 
Bat  the  Indian  cultivators  found  theii  opportunity  when  the  war  between 
the  North  and  South  in  the  United  States  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
Eo^ish  manufacturer,  and  caused  the  '  cotton  famine '  among  the  mill 
operatives  in  Lancashire.  During  the  five  years  ending  with  1853-54, 
the  export  of  cotton  from  Bombay  had  averaged  under  180  million  lbs., 
valued  at  a^  millions  sterling;  in  the  five  years  ending  i868>£9,  the 
average  quantity  had  risen  to  434  million  lbs.,  and  the  average  value  to 
nearly  ao  millions  sterling.  In  the  single  year  1864-65,  the  value  was  as 
high  as  ;£3o>37o,482.  This  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity  led  to 
much  wild  speculatioa  The  collapse  came  in  1865,  on  the  terminarion 
of  the  American  war.  The  bubble  schemes  and  financial  companies 
in  Bombay  city  burst  one  after  the  other,  and  brought  down  in  the 
general  ruin  the  State  Bank.  Meanwhile,  the  culrivators  had  turned  the 
excessive  profits  of  a  few  years  into  the  solid  form  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  Prices  have  fallen  very  heavily,  but  the  quantity  of 
cotton  grown  is  maintained  Tn  1875-76,  the  amount  exported  was 
3,722,436  cwts.,  valued  at  ;^ro,209,389,  or  nearly  as  large  a  quantity  aa 
when  speculation  was  at  its  height,  though  the  value  is  diminished  to  one- 
third.  In  the  same  year  the  total  area  under  cotton  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  including  Sind  and  the  Native  States,  was  4,408,335  acres, 
with  an  estimated  out-turn  of  1,877,696  cwts.  Of  the  total  area, 
3,885,673  acres  were  planted  with  indigenous,  and  343,293  with  exotic 
cotton,  the  latter  being  almost  confined  to  the  Districts  of  Dhirwtlr 
and  Khandesh  and  the  South  Maihatul  group  of  States.  The  yield 
per  acre  varied  from  a  maximum  of  346  lbs.  of  cleaned  cotton  in  Sind 
to  a  minimum  of  14*33  '^s.  in  ShoUpur,  the  average  for  the  entire 
Presidency  being  47}  lbs.  In  the  same  year  the  total  number  of 
steam  gins  was  2585.  Out  of  a  total  export  from  Bombay  of  1,010,284 
bales,  503,030  b^es,  or  almost  exactly  one-half;  were  fiiU  pressed  up- 
country  before  they  reached  Bombay.  Much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  Presidency. 
American  varieties  have  been  introduced  successfully  into  Dhirw^ 
and  other  parts  of  the  South  Marhatti  country.  In  Khandesh  the 
indigenous  plant,  from  which  one  of  the  lowest  classes  in  the  Bombay 
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market  took  its  name,  has  now  been  almost  superseded  by  the 
Hinganghit  variety  from  the  Central  Provinces,  under  the  trade  name 
Ami^ti  (' Oomrawutty ').  Agncultiiral  experiments  in  cotton  as  welt 
as  in  other  crops  are  made  at  three  State  Model  Farms  at  Hila  in 
Sind,  in  Khandesh,  and  in  Dhirwir.  Though  these  experiments 
have  not  resulted  in  pecuniary  profit,  much  valuable  information  has 
been  gained.  At  the  same  time,  the  pernicious  habit  of  adulterating 
cotton  has  been  checked  by  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  Cotton 
Frauds  Act 

■  Irrigation.  —  Except  in  Sind,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  in- 
significant, and  the  crops  are  entirely  dependent  upon  artificial  supplies 
of  water  drawn  from  the  Indus  by  a  network  of  canals,  irrigation  is  not 
generally  practised  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  bad  seasons  every 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  water  that  is  available  for  use  in  river-beds, 
tanks,  or  wells,  but  there  are  no  irrigation  works  constructed  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  give  p^ennanent  benefit  to  wide  areas  of  country. 
Within  the  last  few  years  some  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction, 
but  the  broken  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  such  schemes.  In  the  year  1875-76,  out  of  a  total 
area  of  35,047,306  acres  of  cultivable  land,  including  Sind,  the  area 
under  irrigation  was  thus  classified:  irrigated  garden  lands,  3i3,3rj 
acres ;  rice  lands  irrigated  from  tanks  and  water-courses,  439,301  acres ; 
total  irrigated,  753,5r6  acres.  The  irrigation  system  of  Sind  will  be 
described  in  the  separate  arricle  on  that  Province.  The  most  important 
works  which  have  been  already  carried  out  in  Bombay  proper  are  the 
following : — the  Kistna  (Krishna)  Canal  in  Sat^  District,  formed  by 
throwing  a  masonry  dam  across  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  Ekruk  Tank 
in  ShoUpur,  formed  by  an  earthen  dam  across  the  entire  valley 
of  the  Adela ;  and  the  waterworks  at  Kfrki,  destined  to  irrigate  the 
surrounding  fields  as  well  as  to  supply  water  to  the  city  of  Foona.  In 
the  year  1875-76,  a  sum  of  ^^450,893  was  expended  through  the 
Public  Works  Department  on  agricultural  works,  including  the  canals 
of  Sind.  The  severe  famine  of  1877  has  drawn  increased  attention  to 
this  important  subject,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  works  in  all  parts  of  the  Presidency,  to  be  commenced 
as  funds  permit 

The  land  revenue  system  of  Bombay  is  based  upon  the  principle  crf 
measuring  every  field  separately,  and  assessing  it  at  a  sum  fixed  for  a  term 
of  thirty  years,  the  amount  ofassessmentbeingdetermined  by  the  quality 
of  the  soil  and  the  crop.  This  plan  was  first  introduced  in  r836,  in  the 
case  of  the  Indipur  tdiuia  of  Poona  District,  and  has  since  been 
gradually  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Presidency.  It  differs 
from  the  method  adopted  in  the  North-Wcstem  Provinces,  in  that  the 
assessment  is  made  direct  with  the  individual  cultivators,  and  not  with 
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the  village  community ;  and  it  differs  from  the  rayatwdri  system  of 
Madras,  by  not  requiring  a  fresh  assessment  to  be  made  every  year. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey,  general  anarchy  pre- 
vailed, both  with  regard  to  the  rights  possessed  by  different  parties  in 
the  soil,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  produce  payable 
to  Government  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  result  of 
the  change  was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  He  hsa  received  a  right  of  occupancy  in  his 
holding,  simply  conditional  on  payment  of  the  Government  demand. 
This  right  of  occupancy,  commonly  known  as  '  the  survey  tenure,'  has 
been  described  as  '  a  transferable  and  heritable  property  continuable 
without  question  at  the  expiration  of  a  settlement  lease,  on  the  occupier's 
consenting  to  the  revised  rate.'  The  average  rates  of  assessment  are — 
Ri  o.  13.  7,  or  IS.  7d,  per  acre  on  dry  crops;  Rs.  3.  11.  4,  or  7s.  5d,on 
garden  lands ;  and  Rs.  3.  9.  5,  or  7s.  ad.,  on  rice  land.  The  maximum 
on  dry-crop  lands  is  Rs.  2.  3.  4,  or  4s.  sd.,  per  acre  in  the  rich  black 
country  of  Guzerat,  and  the  minimum  is  R.  a  6.  6,  or  9  jd.,  in  the  barren 
hill-tracts  of  the  Konkan.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  terms  of  assess- 
ment in  the  Districts  earliest  settled  have  begun  to  fall  in,  and  con- 
sequently a  revision  of  the  assessment  has  become  necessary.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiries  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  cultivator  has 
not  reaped  all  the  advantages  that  had  been  hoped  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  system.  His  chronic  condidon  of  indebtedness  to  the  village 
money-lender  has  produced  consequences  not  dissimilar  to  those  caused 
t^  the  tamiitddri  system  in  Bengal  No  intermediate  rights  in  the  soil 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  between  the  cultivator  and  the  State ;  but 
the  personal  obligations  under  which  the  cultivator  has  placed  himself 
towards  his  money-lender  enable  the  latter  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
unearned  increment  as  completely  as  if  he  were  a  landlord.  Yet  despite 
these  unfavourable  revelations,  the  progress  of  the  new  survey  has 
proved  that  the  old  rate  of  assessment  was  so  low  as  to  bear  enhancement 
without  encroaching  unduly  upon  the  share  of  the  produce  that  should 
belong  to  the  cultivator.  In  the  year  1875-76,  a  total  number  of  766 
villages,  paying  a  revenue  of  ;^84,702,  were  surveyed;  and  as  the 
result  of  the  operations,  the  gross  demand  was  raised  38  per  cent  Side 
by  side  with  the  survey  tenure,  there  exist  various  forms  of  land-holding 
which  have  come  down  from  the  days  of  native  rule,  though  none  of 
them  are  now  prevalent  to  a  wide  extent  Among  these  the  tdJuiddri, 
wdn/a,  narwdddri,  and  mdidd  tenures  in  Guzerat  deserve  mention. 
In  the  Districts  of  the  Southern  Konkan,  the  survey  has  not  yet  been 
introduced.  The  land  is  there  held  by  a  class  of  petty  landlords  called 
kJtits,  whose  rights  as  against  the  Government  have  not  yet  been  finally 
determined.  The  non-regulation  Province  of  Sind  enjoys  a  land  system 
of  its  own.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  now  cultivated  by  peasant 
vol.  IL  N 
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proprietors,  vho  are  supposed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  large  landlords 
within  comparatively  recent  times.  The  rates  of  assessment  depend 
upon  the  facility  for  irrigation  from  the  Indus,  and  payment  in  cash 
has  been  substituted  for  the  old  practice  of  an  actual  division  of  the 
crop, 

Tlte  Famine  of  1876-77  was  felt  throughout  the  Deccan  and  South 
Marhatti  country,  though  less  severely  than  in  the  adjoining  Districts 
of  Madras  {?.».)  and  Mysore.  The  same  set  of  meteorological  causes 
operated  over  all  Southern  India.  The  total  rainfall  of  the  year  was 
everywhere  deficient,  but  Che  disastrous  effect  upon  agriculture  was 
determined  mainly  by  local  variations.  The  preceding  season  of  1875 
had  also  been  below  the  average,  so  that  the  pressure  of  high  prices 
fell  upon  a  population  already  impoverished.  In  1876  the  summer 
rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  commence  in  July,  were 
scanty.  But  the  effects  of  this  monsoon  on  cultivation  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Konkan  and  Malabar  coast,  where  the  normal  rainfait 
is  so  excessive  that  little  injury  was  wrought  by  the  deficiency.  The 
autumn  rains  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  upon  which  the  tableland 
behind  the  Ghits  is  mainly  dependent,  failed  alti^ether.  At  Poona 
the  heavy  rain,  which  usually  falls  continuously  during  September  and 
October,  was  represented  by  only  two  moderately  wet  days.  The 
result  was  a  general  failure  of  the  winter  crops,  over  an  area  in  this 
Presidency  estimated  at  39,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  six  million  souls.  Serious  distress  began  in  November  1876, 
and  lasted  for  about  twelve  months.  In  April  1877  the  number  of  people 
employed  by  Government  on  rehef  works  was'a87,ooo.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  the  persons  in  the  receipt  of  gratuitous  relief  numbered 
160,000.  The  District  most  affected  was  KaUdgi,  bordering  on  the 
Nizdm's  dominions,  where  the  relieved  numbered  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  But  these  vague  figures  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  general  impoverishment  produced  by  this  disastrous  year.  The 
statistics  of  the  Bombay  mint  show  in  a  decisive  manner  how  even  the 
well-to-do  portion  of  the  population  suffered.  In  the  two  years  1877 
and  1878  the  total  value  of  silver  ornaments  and  disused  coins  brought 
into  the  mint  as  bullion  exceeded  2^  millions  sterling,  against  only 
;^4ooo  in  the  previous  year.  The  single  aspect  of  this  great  calami^ 
which  can  be  dwelt  upon  with  satisfaction  is  the  efficiency  of  the  civil 
administration.  No  interference  with  private  trade  was  attempted,  but 
the  starving  population  was  everywhere  provided  with  work,  by  which 
they  could  earn  sufficient  wages  to  purchase  the  food  that  poured  in 
from  all  quarters.  The  opportunity  was  taken  to  push  on  schemes  of 
irrigation  and  other  remunerative  public  works,  which  had  long  pre- 
viously been  matured  on  paper. 
Manufactures. — ^Apart  from  the  new  industry  of  cotton  ^nning  and 
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weaving  by  means  of  steam  machinery,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth 
in  handlooms  is  still  conducted  in  almost  every  village  throughout  the 
Presidency.  1  A  curious  distinction  in  this  respect  separates  the  Gujarithf 
and  Marithf  speaking  races.  The  fanner  prefer  their  cotton  goods 
printed,  while  the  latter  only  wear  stuffs  that  have  been  dyed  in  the 
thread.  The  decoration  generally  consists  of  a  simple  border,  but  the 
more  eqiensive  articles  are  frequently  finished  off  with  silk,  or  with  gold 
and  silver  lace.  Sind  weavers  are  reckoned  the  most  skilfiiL  The 
best  sdris  or  women's  robes  are  printed  at  Ahmedibid  and  Surat 
Even  to  the  present  day  the  majority  of  the  population  wear  home- 
spun and  home-woven  goods ;  but  within  the  past  few  years  the  twists 
and  yams  produced  in  the  Bombay  mills  have  found  great  favour  with 
native  weavers.  A  peculiar  mode  of  ornamenting  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  known  as  tAinddri,  a  common  throughout  the  Presidency.  The 
cloth,  after  being  once  dyed,  is  marked  with  the  desired  pattern,  the 
outline  of  which  is  picked  and  twisted  so  as  to  form  a  raised  surface ; 
the  cloth  is  then  again  put  into  the  vat  to  be  dyed  a  fresh  colour,  and 
when  taken  out  the  raised  threads  are  removed,  leaving  the  pattern  of 
the  original  colour  underneath.  Carpets,  rugs,  horse-cloths,  towels, 
napkins,  etc.,  are  manufactured  in  the  jails  throughout  the  Presidency, 
especially  in  Sind.  Ahmednagariscelebratedforitscarpets,andKhandesh 
and  Dhitrwdr  for  drugget  rugs  and  bullock-cloths.  The  raw  material 
employed  in  manufactures  of  silk  is  imported  from  China.  The  chief 
seats  of  silk-weaving  are  Ahmedibid,  Surat,  Poona,  Nisik,  and  Yeola. 
The  two  first  of  these  places  produce  kinkkdbs,  or  brocades  of  silk  and 
gold  and  silver  thread,  which  are  famous  throughout  India ;  the  three 
last  have  a  reputation  for  silk  or  cotton  sdrU,  finished  off  with  rich 
borders  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk  lace,  and  beautifully  filled  in  with  designs 
executed  on  the  looms.  The  preparation  of  gold  and  silver  thread  is 
performed  with  great  skill  It  is  said  that  one  rupee's  worth  of  silver 
can  be  drawn  out  into  a  thread  800  yards  in  length.  The  metallic 
thread  is  either  twisted  with  silk  before  being  used  in  the  loom,  or  some- 
times beaten  out  flat  to  form  a  warp  by  itselt  The  embroidery  of 
various  articles  with  gold  and  silver  thread  for  the  use  of  the  Muham- 
madan  and  Pirsi  communities,  or  for  the  European  market,  is  carried  on 
at  Haidarib^  in  Sind,  in  Kithidw^,  and  ^t  Baroda,  Surat,  and  Bombay. 
The  manu&cture  of  coarse  paper  fix>m  raw  vegetable  fibres  is  conducted 
in  several  of  the  large  towns,  especially  at  Ahmeddbid  and  Baroda. 
Woollen  manufactures  are  almost  confined  to  the  saddle-cloths,  blankets, 
and  felts  of  Sind.  Among  articles  of  leather  work  may  be  mentioned 
the  daiaro,  or  large  vessel  used  for  holding  oil,  etc,  which  is  formed  by 
stretching  a  fresh  skin  round  an  inner  mould  of  clay.  Saddle  covers, 
shoes,  leggings,  and  accoutrements  are  made  in  Sind,  and  the  ancient 
manu^cture  of  shields  at  Ahmedibdd  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out 
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The  common  pottery  of  the  Presidency  is  of  a  very  rude  description, 
but  Sind  produces  some  of  the  best  potters'  ware  of  all  India.  The  ait 
is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Amirs,  or  fonnei  Muhani- 
madan  rulers,  whose  mosques  and  tombs  attest  the  degree  of  excellence 
attained.  The  Bombay  School  of  Ait  is  now  successfully  promoting 
the  revival  of  this  industry.  Special  qualities  of  pottery  are  made  at 
Fdtan  in  the  State  of  Baroda,  and  at  Ahmedibdd.  Ndsilc  and  Poona 
are  celebrated  for  their  brass-waie.  Bombay  city  and  Ahmedibid  also 
turn  out  large  quantities  of  brass  utensils,  which  have  been  hammered 
by  native  workmen  out  of  sheets  imported  from  Europe.  In  the 
department  of  cutlery,  spear-heads  are  made  at  Ahmednagar,  and 
hunting-knives,  swords,  and  chain  armour  in  Cutch,  Kitthiiwir,  and 
Baroda.  Ironwork,  besides  cutlery,  is  still  hammered  with  great  skill 
at  Ahmedibid,  where  the  beautiful  gates  of  the  tomb  of  Sh^  Alam 
afford  an  example  of  an  extinct  industry  in  perforated  brasswork.  Fine 
ait  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  ornamented  articles  manufactured 
in  all  parts  of  the  Presidency.  The  personal  decorations  of  the  women 
of  GuzeraC  are  distinguished  by  solidity,  and  those  of  Marhattl  women  by 
intricacy  of  design.  The  Muhammadans  and  F^is  also  have  each 
styles  of  ornament  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  goldsmith's  work  of 
Sind  is  very  beautiful  The  embossed  gold  and  silver  work  of  the 
Cutch  workmen  is  much  sought  after,  and  they  have  established  a  colony 
at  Ahmedibdd.  This  city  and  Surat  are  also  celebrated  for  wood- 
carving.  Most  of  the  houses  are  ornamented  in  this  way,  and  furniture 
and  boxes  aie  carved  in  ebony  and  blackwood.  The  best  sandal-wood 
carving  comes  fiom  Coompta  (Kiimpti)  tn  Kanara.  Sculpture  has 
been  practised  by  the  stone-cutters  of  Cutch  and  Kithiiw^  from 
time  immemorial  The  more  elaborate  portions  of  the  stonework 
on  the  recently  erected  public  buildings  in  Bombay  were  executed 
by  these  workmen,  trained  in  the  School  of  Art  and  the  Public  Works 
Department 

Cotton  Mills. — Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton  by  steam  machinery,  and  under  European  supervision,  has  become 
an  important  industry.  The  local  cotton-mills  have  certain  natural 
advantages  Both  the  raw  material  and  the  market  for  the  manufactured 
produce  lie  at  their  feet  In  addition,  they  have  been  stimulated  into 
artificial  activity  by  the  import  duty  of  5  percent  ni/z'a^t'mn  on  sea-borne 
cotton  manufactures.  The  first  mill  was  started  in  Bombay  in  1857; 
and  according  to  the  latest  returns,  there  are  now  (1877)  38  mills 
at  work  in  Bombay  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  ro  in  other  parts  of 
the  Presidency,  not  including  those  in  contemplation  or  in  course  of 
erectiotL  These  38  mills  employ  a  total  of  1,043,944  spindles  and  9291 
looms.  They  are  almost  without  exception  the  property  of  joint-stock 
companies.     The  hours  of  work  for  the  operatives  are  from  six  in  the 
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morning  to  six  at  night,  with  an  hour  allowed  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
for  meals  and  smolcing.  A  Factory  Act  is  under  preparation  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  labour  for  children.  The  average  wages  per  month  are, 
for  a  girl,  tos. ;  a  woman,  16s. ;  a  man,  j£,\,  las.  The  natives  are 
gradually  learning  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  posts  requiring  superior 
skill,  which  are  at  present  mostly  occupied  by  operatives  brought 
from  England.  Besides  supplying  the  local  demand,  these  cotton-mills 
are  beginning  to  find  a  market  in  foreign  countries,  especially  for  their 
twist  and  yam,  which  meets  with  much  favour.  During  the  year 
1876-77  the  exports  of  Indian  twist  were  7,926,710  lbs.,  valued  at 
;^367,303,  of  which  by  far  the  larger  portion  was  sent  to  China. 

Hoods  and  Jiaiiways. — The  roads  throughout  the  Presidency  are 
chiefly  constructed  and  maintained  out  of  local  funds  by  the  agency  of 
the  District  officers.  A  two-thirds  share  of  the  i  dnnd  cess  levied  on 
every  rupee  of  land  revenue  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  augmented 
by  contributions  from  tolls,  ferries,  etc  In  1875-76,  the  receipts  of  the 
District  Road  Fund  amounted  to  ^352,233,  and  the  expenditure  to 
j^29r,493.  Certain  trunk  roads,  and  the  construction  of  important 
bridges,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  which 
in  the  same  year  expended  ^£52,653  upon  roads,  and  ;^25,o29  upon 
bridges — total,  ^77,683,  of  which  £^2,1)^^  was  appropriated  to  original 
works,  and  ^^34,683  to  repairs.  The  two  chief  railways  under  the 
control  of  the  Bombay  Government  are  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular, 
with  1278  miles  open  in  1876,  and  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
Indian,  with  417  miles.  Both  these  are  guaranteed  railways  of  the 
standard  gauge  of  5  feet  6  inches ;  and  in  addition,  there  are  several 
minor  branches.  Both  have  their  terminus  in  Bombay  Island.  The 
former,  after  running  a  few  miles  east  to  Tanna,  bifurcates  into  two 
branches,  of  which  one  runs  north-east  through  Ndsik  and  Khandesh 
Districts,  and  then  passes  into  the  Central  Provinces  to  join  the  East 
Indian  Branch  at  Jabalpur  Qubbulpore) ;  while  the  other  turns  south-east, 
and,  after  dimbing  the  Ghdts  below  Poona,  finally  joins  the  Madras  Rail- 
way. In  r876  the  net  earnings  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway 
amounted  to  ;f  1,169,264.  The  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  Indian 
R^way  runs  due  north  along  the  sea-coast  past  the  cities  of  Surat,  Broach, 
and  Baroda,  and  at  present  terminates  at  Ahmedibdd,  with  a  westerly 
branch  through  Northern  Kithiiwir  \  but  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  so 
as  to  join  the  RijputAna  State  Railway.  This  line  lies  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Up  to  1876,  the  total  capital 
expended  upon  it  has  been  ;£7,726,6a3.  In  that  yeai  it  carried 
a  total  of  4,325,r48  passengers,  and  509,318  tons  of  goods  and 
minerals ;  the  gross  receipts  were  ^£620,793,  and  the  gross  expenses, 
^^340,226,  or  S4'8i  per  cent,  leaving  as  net  earnings  ^£280,567. 
[Continued  m  pagt  i99< 
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Contiimed  from  page  197.] 

There  are  no  navigable  canals  in  the  Presidency,  but  the  main  channel 

of  the  Indus  is  kept  open  by  the  State  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 

Commtra  and  Trade. — The  table  on  the  preceding  page  gives  the 
principal  items  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  excluding 
Sind,  for  the  year  1875-76.  The  commerce  of  Sind  will  be  fully  treated 
of  in  the  special  article  on  that  Province. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  total  sea-borne  foreign  trade  of 
Bombay  Presidency,  including  both  imports  and  exports,  reached  a 
total  value  of  ^^40,385,195.  .These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  coasting 
trade,  which  in  1875-76  amounted  to  a  total  value  of  ^^10,740,770 
imports,  and  ^^10,864,889  exports;  grand  total,  j^ar, 605,659.  The 
foreign  trade  was  thus  distributed  among  the  chief  countries  : — United 
Kingdom — imports  £ii,$(ii,i<)2,  exports  ^^9,546,865;  China — im- 
ports ^^3, 081,005,  exports  .;^S>7^3i9^^  j  Mauritius — imports  ^745,273, 
exports  ^427,951;  Arabia— imports  ;^6o7,659,  exports  ;^6or,465 ; 
Persia  —  imports  ;^3o6,44r,  exports  ;^504,33i  ;  Italy  —  imports 
;^303t^79i  exports  ^^586,179;  France — imports  ;^2i8,i45,  exports 
^^1,047,176.  The  grand  total  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of 
Bombay  Presidency  with  cargoes  from  foreign  countries  during  the 
year  1875-76  was  846,  with  a  tonnage  of  592,673  tons,  of  which  305 
vessels  and  361,334  tons  were  steam  vessels.  Out  of  the  grand  total, 
375  vessels,  and  443,353  tons,  were  of  British  nationality.  In  addition, 
21  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  19,064  tons,  entered  in  ballast  The 
coasting  trade  was  carried  on  by  75,4r3  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,533,385  tons,  of  which  73,667  vesseb  and  1,063,174  tonswerenative 
ciafL  Excluding  the  two  great  harbours  of  Bombay  and  Karachi,  the 
remaining  ports  in  the  Presidency  are  divided  into  two  groups — the 
northern,  comprising  aa  ports  between  Gogo  and  the  Bassein  creek ; 
and  the  southern,  which  includes  51  ports  between  Bassein  and 
Bhatkal  in  North  Kanara.  About  four-fifths  of  the  coasting  trade  is 
conducted  by  the  southern  group. 

Administration. — The  Government  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  is 
administered  by  a  body  termed  the  Govemor-in-Council,  consisting  of 
the  Governor  as  President,  two  ordinary  civil  members,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  various  departments 
of  the  administration  are  portioned  out  among  the  several  members  of 
council,  and  for  each  department  there  is  a  separate  secretariat  staE 
In  addition  to,  and  inclusive  of  this  Executive  Council,  there  is  a 
Legislative  Council,  containing  from  four  to  eight  persons  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  of  whom  some  represent  the  non-official  European 
and  native  communities.  The  District  is  the  actual  unit  of  administra- 
tion for  both  fiscal  and  judicial  purposes.      The  Regulation  Districts 
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of  Bombay  number  17,  each  under  the  control  of  a  Collector,  who 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  The  Province  of 
Sind,  and  the  Pinch-Mahils,  fonn  6  non-regulation  Districts,  under 
officers  called  Deputy  Commissioners,  who  may  be  military  officers  or 
uncovenanted  servants.  The  city  of  Bombay  is  regarded  for  many 
purposes  as  forming  a  District  by  itself  Each  District  is  on  the  average 
divided  into  i-o  tdlukas,  or  Subdivisions,  each  of  which  again  contains 
about  100  Government  villages,  or  villages  of  which  the  revenue  has 
not  been  alienated  by  the  State.  Every  village  is,  for  fiscal  and  police, 
as  well  as  social  purposes,  complete  by  itselC  It  has  its  regular  com- 
plement of  officials,  who  are  usually  hereditary,  and  are  remunerated  by 
grants  of  land  held  revenue  free.  The  more  important  of  these  officials 
are  the  fidlel  or  head-man ;  the  laldti  or  kulkami,  who  is  the  clerk  and 
accountant ;  the  mkdr,  who  is  a  kind  of  beadle ;  and  the  watchmaa 
Over  each  tdluka  or  Subdivision  is  set  a  Government  officer  termed  a 
mamlatddr ;  and  on  an  average  about  3  tdlukas  are  placed  in  charge  of 
an  Assistant  or  Deputy  Collector.  General  supervision  is  exercised  by 
Revenue  Commissioners,  2  for  the  Regulation  Districts  and  i  for  Sind 
The  supreme  administration  of  justice  in  the  Regulation  Districts  is 
entrusted  to  the  High  Court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  seven 
Puisne  Judges,  which  exercises  both  original  and  q)pellate  jurisdiction 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  Sind,  the  same  functions  axe  discharged 
by  the  Judicial  Commissioner.  The  ordinary  administration  of  both 
civil  and  criminal  justice  is  vested  in  officials  styled  District  and 
Assistant  District  Judges.  Minor  civil  suits  are  decided  by  two  classes 
of  Subordinate  Judges,  and  by  the  Small  Cause  Courts ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  origiiud  criminal  work  is  disposed  of  by  the  executive 
District  officers,  who  in  addition  to  their  revenue  duties  are  entrusted 
with  magisterial  powers.  As  compared  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  Bombay  system  is  characterised  by  the 
permanent  differentiation,  at  an  early  stage  in  their  career,  of  the  persons 
by  whom  judicial  and  executive  functions  are  performed  The  remain- 
ing principal  departments  of  Govenmient  are  the  police,  public  wcffks, 
forests,  education,  jails,  registration  and  medical  departments,  each  of 
which  possesses  an  organization  extending  throughout  all  the  different 
Districts  of  the  Presidency. 

PoiitUal  relaiions  between  the  Government  and  the  Native  States  in 
connection  with  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  maintained  by  the  presence 
of  an  A^nt  or  representative  at  the  principal  native  courts.  TTie 
position  and  duty  of  the  Agent  varies  very  considerably  in  the  diCTerent 
States,  being  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  original  treaties,  or  by  recent 
ianads  or  patents.  In  some  instances,  as  in  Cutch,  his  power  is  con- 
fined to  the  giving  of  advice,  and  to  the  exercise  (tf  a  general  super- 
veillance.     In  other  cases  the  Agent  is  invested  with  an  actual  share  in 
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the  administration ;  while  States  whose  rulers  are  minors — and  the 
number  of  these  is  always  large — are  directly  managed  by  Government 
officers.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Bombay  Native  States  is  the 
excessive  number  of  petty  principalities,  such  as  those  of  the  Sijput 
and  Bhil  chiefbins.  The  peninsula  of  Kdthidwar  alone  contains 
no  less  than  T87  separate  States:  The  recognition  of  these  innumer- 
able jurisdictions  is  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  early  Bombay 
administratoTs  were,  induced  to  treat  the  de  facto  exercise  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  by  a  land-holder  as  carrying  with  it  a  quasi- 
sovereign  status.  The  rule  of  succession  by  primogeniture  applies  only 
to  the  larger  principalities,  and  consequently  the  minor  States  are 
continually  suffering  disintegration. 

The  Bombay  army  in  r876  consisted  of  a  strength  of  11,138  Europeans 
and  25,769  natives;  total,  37,007  lighting  men.  This  force  was  made 
up  of  I  regiment  of  European  and  9  regiments  of  native  cavalry ;  122 
European  and  481  native  sappers;  18  batteries  of  European  artillery 
with  83  guns,  and  a  of  native  artillery  with  8  guns ;  9  regiments  of 
European  and  30  of  native  infantry.  The  military  headquarters  are  at 
Poona ;  and  there  are  besides  14  cantonment  stations,  including  Aden 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Mau  (Mhow),  Nimach  (Neemoch), 
Nasiribdd  (Nusseerabad),  and  Disi  (Deesa),  in  Central  India,  which  all 
lie  beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Presidency,  The  military 
convalescent  stations  are  Purandhar  on  the  hills,  and  Kol^ba  and 
Ghisri  Bande  on  the  sea-coast  In  the  year  1875-76,  the  total  military 
expenditure  amounted  to  ^^2,381, 404,  of  which  ^^561, 568  belongs  to 
the  European,  and  ^^723,533  to  the  native  army  ;  _;£976,o86  was 
devoted  to  effective  services,  and  ^120,215  to  non-effective  services, 
including  :£ioi,563  for  pensions. 

The  Bombay  Marine  in  1876  consisted  of  ten  steam  vessels,  two 
hulks  in  ordinary,  and  two  iron-clad  turret  monitors  (the  Abyssinia 
and  the  Magdaid)  for  the  defence  of  Bombay  harbour.  The  total 
establishment  consisted  of  694  officers  and  men.  Of  the  ten  steam 
vessels  mentioned  above,  two  were  stationed  at  Aden,  and  two  in 
the  Persian  Gul£  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  1875-76 
"^  .;£^i69.3i5i  against  which  must  be  set  off  receipts  amounting  to 

Tht  police  consists  of  several  distinct  forces, — the  Regular  District 
Police,  the  Bombay  City  Police,  the  Railway  Police,  and  the  Village 
Watch.  The  last-mentioned  body  is  maintained  only  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  villagers,  and  is  not  directly  under 
the  control  of  GovemmenL  The  Bomluiy  City  Police  will  be  treated 
of  in  a  separate  article.  The  following  figures,  therefore,  only 
apply  to  the  Regular  and  the  Railway  Police.  In  the  year  1875-76, 
these  two  forces  consisted  of  a  strength  of  3169  officers  and  16,140 
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men — total,  19,309 ;  being  1  man  to  erery  6-5  square  miles  as  com- 
pared with  the  area  of  the  Presidency,  or  i  to  every  849  of  the 
population.  The  total  cost  vas  ^^319,340,  of  which  jCihlT  ^as 
payable  from  other  sources  than  Provincial  revenue,  showing  an  average 
cost  of  j£2,  IIS.  4d.  per  square  mile  of  area,  and  4ld.  per  head  of 
population.  Of  the  total  force,  8693  men  were  armed  with  fire-aims, 
and  6158  with  swords,  the  rest  having  only  batons.  In  1875-76,  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  cognisable  crime  reported  was  49, 1 7  7 ;  48, 2 1 7 
persons  were  put  on  their  trial,  of  whom  31,570,  or  67  per  cenL,  were 
convicted.  The  total  number  of  non-cognisable  cases  was  20,485; 
35i353  persons  were  arrested  or  summoned,  of  whom  12,024,  cr  34  per 
cent,  were  convicted.  The  total  number  of  persons,  therefore,  con- 
victed of  some  offence  or  other  was  44,594,  or  i  in  every  366  of  the 
population.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  convictions  were  for 
petty  offences. 

/ai/s. — In  1875,  there  were  altogether  25  jails  in  Bombay  Presidency, 
including  the  common  jail  and  the  house  of  correction  in  Bombay  city, 
the  central  jail  at  Yerauda,  near  Poona,  and  the  jail  at  Aden ;  and  75 
subordinate  lock-ups.  In  addition,  there  must  be  added  the  Nari  gang 
of  convicts  in  Sind.  In  that  year  the  daily  average  prison  population 
was  9008,  of  whom  332  were  women.  These  figures  show  i  prisoner 
always  in  jail  to  every  1815  of  the  population,  and  i  woman  in  jail  to 
every  23,511  of  the  female  population.  The  number  of  deaths  was 
301,  or  3'3  per  cent  of  the  average  strength.  The  gross  total  expen- 
diture was  ^^105,624,  or  ;£ir,  14s.  6d.  per  head.  Jail  manufactures 
yielded  a  net  profit  of  ;^ia,i52,  or  _;£i,  los.  per  manufacturing 
prisoner. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  following  table  shows  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  for  the  year  1875-76, 
including  provincial,  local,  and  municipal  funds. 

The  table,  which  has  been  specially  compiled  fit>m  the  materials 
given  in  the  Administration  Report  for  the  year,  must  not  be  a(x:epted 
as  an  accurate  balance-sheet  of  the  finances  of  the  Preadency.  For 
example,  the  receipts  from  opium  are  not,  properly  spealcing,  an 
item  of  revenue  to  Bombay,  but  a  tax  levied  upon  the  Chinese 
consumer  of  a  drug  which  has  been  produced  in  Central  India. 
Similarly,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  items  of  imperial  expen- 
diture, such  as  the  army  and  interest  on  debt,  are  not  debited 
against  the  Bombay  treasury.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the 
apparently  adverse  balance  in  the  department  of  Proviacial  funds  is 
equalized  by  a  grant  of  ;^982,233  from  the  imperial  exchequer, 
which  sum  is  again  debited  as  imperial  expenditure  in  the  Bombay 
accounts. 
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Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Bombay  Presidency  for  1875-76. 


EXPCHDITURE. 


Land  Revenue  (including 
TlllBge  sllowBcces),  . 

Tribute*  and  ConliibutionS 
from  NfttJM  States, 

Customs, 
Salt.  . 
Opinin, 


Prvuinrial  Phntlt, 
Jails.    .       , 
Registnuion, 
Polioe,  . 
Education, 
Medical. 
Printing. 
Public  Works, 
HiMcUaoeou^ 


Total, 

Local  Ftait. 
Dlitrict  Rood  Fund.    . 
District  Educational  Fund,  . 
Public  Worits  Tolls,    . 
Port  Funds. 

Cotton  Imprtnement  Fund, 
E^tlanadeFeeFtind,  . 


Municipal  Ptinds. 
Bombaf  Munidpalityi . 
Other  Munidpalilies,   . 


Grand  Total, 


3.'594.3SS 


184,86? 
397.538 
71S.690 


3,549,496 
466,98s 
51.709 


113,30s 

■4.30B 
68,839 


Imferial  Exfmdilun. 

Refunds,  etc., 
Uud  Revenue.    ■ 


Mini 


■Depan 


Law  and  Justice. . 

Marine 

Ecclesiastical, 
Medical  Services, 
Political  Agencies, 
Allowances  and  Asslf^nmenls, 
Superannuation,  . 
Loss  by  Eichange, 
Miscelkneous, 

Tolal, 

PruvinciaJ  Fundi, 


Police, . 
Medical. 


Minor 
Office  Rent.  et( 
Public  WoAs, 
Miscellaoeous, 


Total. 


Local  Funis. 
District  Rood  Fund,    . 
District  Educational  Fund. 
Public  Works  Tolls.    . 
Port  Funds, 
Cotton  Improvemeni  Fund, 


n  Im. 
Misccllaneo 


It  Fund, 


Munitifal  Fundi. 
BombaT  Municipalitjr, . 
Other  MunidpaUtles,   . 


Crakd  Total.   .    5,887.314 
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Education.  — The  educational  system  in  Bombay,  as  throughout  the  rest 
of  India,  is  based  upon  the  celebrated  Despatch  of  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
dated  19th  July  1854.  It  consists  on  the  one  hand  of  a  widely  dis- 
tributed class  of  vernacular  or  village  schools,  subsidised  by  grants-in- 
aid  from  Govemment,  and  under  inspection  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment; and  on  the  other,  of  a  limited  number  of  institutions,  which 
teach  in  English  up  to  the  curriculum  of  the  University,  and  are  for  the 
most  pan  maintained  at  Govemment  expense.  In  the  year  1876-77, 
the  total  number  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Presidency  was  4464, 
attended  by  249,441  pupils,  showing  i  school  to  each  39-66  square 
miles  of  area,  and  io'4  pupils  to  eveiy  thousand  of  the  population. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  department  amounted  to  ^234,999,  of 
which  ;£i  11,384  w^  derived  from  Provincial  funds,  ;£ 70,487  from  a 
local  rate  or  cess,  and  ^35,546  from  fees  and  fines.  The  vernacular 
schools  atone  numbered  4008,  attended  by  310,370  scholars.  These 
are  mainly  supported  by  an  allotment  of  one-third  of  the  i  anna  cess 
on  every  rupee  of  the  land  revenue,  augmented  by  the  grant  of  a  lump 
sum  from  Govemment.  In  addition,  there  were  336  girls'  schools,  with 
12,208  pupils,  of  which  nearly  one-half  are  private  institutions.  The 
number  of  Government  institutions  giving  instruction  in  English  was 
219,  with  r8,6s7  pupils.  This  total  includes  7  colleges,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Elphinstone  College  in  Bombay  city,  with 
203  pupils,  and  the  Deccan  College  at  Poona,  with  75.  Among  insti- 
tutions for  special  instruction  may  be  mentioned — the  Law  School,  with 
I  r3  students ;  the  Grant  Medical  College,  with  386 ;  and  the  PocHia  Civil 
Engineering  College,  with  164.  The  Jamsetjee  Jeejebhoy  School  of 
Art,  with  133  pupils,  is  also  under  the  Education  Department  The 
Bombay  University  was  founded  by  Lord  Elphinstone  in  1857.  It 
consists  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  senate;  and  its  sole 
function  is  to  examine  and  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
engineering.  Large  endowments  have  been  received  at  different  times 
from  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Bombay,  by  means  of  which  a  handsome 
hall  and  library  have  recently  been  erected  on  the  esplanade.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  1S75-76,  a  total  of  3446  students  passed  the 
entrance  examination,  603  graduated  in  arts,  of  whom  33  took  the 
superior  degree  of  M.A.,  38  in  law,  r49  in  medicine,  and  t3o  in  civil 
engineering.  In  the  year  1876-77,  a  total  number  of  1537  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  the  several  examinations,  of  whom  only  336 
passed.  The  successful  candidates  were  thus  classified — Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  i  z ;  native  Christians,  so ;  Hindus,  309 ;  Muhammadans, 
7  ;  Pdrsis,  88. 

The  languages  spoken  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  Marjthf, 
GujarEtthI,  Sindhi,  and  Kanarese ;  Urdu  or  Hindustani  is  also  in 
common  use  among  the  educated  and  trading  Muhammadans.     In  the 
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year  1875-76,  the  total  number  of  books  registered  on  publication  was 
73Si  of  which  103  were  printed  in  English,  115  in  Mar^thl,  188  in 
Gujardthf,  az  in  Sindhi,  and  11  in  Kanaresc.  The  total  number  of 
pcinting  presses  was  87,  of  which  as  many  as  47  are  found  in  Bombay 
city,  and  30  in  the  Deccan.  The  number  of  native  newspapers  ap- 
pearing was  61,  either  printed  or  lithographed,  of  which  34  are  Marithf 
and  36  GujarithL  Two  of  these  papers,  edited  in  Bombay  city  by 
Pirsis,  have  existed  for  57  and  45  years  respecrively.  The  leading 
association  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  the  Presidency  is  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  originally  founded  in 
1804,  with  which  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  was  amalgamated 
in  1874.  It  now  numbers  1S3  members.  The  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  was  founded  in  1863.  The  Sassoon  Mechanics  Institute,  with 
346  members,  has  a  reference  Ubrary  of  15,000  volumes.  In  the  year 
1875-76,  the  post  offices  received  for  delivery  a  total  of  933,583  covers, 
and,  in  addition,  262,133  covers  were  collected  from  letter-boxes  by 
the  rural  messengers. 

MedUai  Aspects — Ciimale.~-GTGa.t  varieties  of  climate  are  met  with  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  its  extreme  dryness  and  heat,  combined  with 
the  aridity  of  a  sandy  soil,  Upper  Sind  resembles  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
The  thermometer  here  has  been  known  to  register  130°  F.  in  the  shade. 
At  Haidardb^  in  Lower  Sind,  the  mean  maximum  temperature  during 
the  six  hottest  months  in  the  year  is  98  s"  F.,  and  the  water  of  the  Indus' 
rises  to  blood-heat  In  Cutch  and  Guzerat  the  sultry  heat,  if  not 
so  excessive,  is  still  very  trying  Bombay  island  itself,  though  in 
general  cooled  by  the  sea  breeze,  is  oppressively  hot  during  May  and 
October.  The  Konkan  is  hot  and  motst,  the  fall  of  rain  during  the 
monsoon  sometimes  reaching  300  inches.  The  tableland  of  the 
Deccan  above  the  Ghits  possesses  an  agreeable  climate,  as  also  does 
the  South  Marhatt£  country.  On  the  hills  of  Mahabaleshwar,  Singarh, 
and  other  detached  heights,  Europeans  may  go  out  all  hours  of  the  day 
with  impimity.  According  to  a  series  of  returns,  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  taken  at  the  meteorological  station  of 
KoUba,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  79*2°  F.,  ranging  from  736° 
in  the  month  of  January  to  84*2°  in  May;  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  70*39  inches,  of  which  708  fall  in  the  seven  months  between 
May  and  November.  The  south-west  monsoon  generally  breaks  about 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  pours  down  torrents  of  rain  along  the  coast 
From  that  date  up  to  October  the  rainy  season  may  be  said  to  last, 
dtuing  which  travelling  is  everywhere  difficult  and  unpleasant,  except  in 
Sind,  where  the  monsoon  rains  exert  little  influence. 

Diseases. — The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  fevers  of  various  types,  in- 
cluding the  malarious  fever  of  Guzerat,  especially  dreaded  by  Europeans; 
cholera,  which  seems  to  display  a  curious  tendency  towards  epidemic 
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outbreaks  at  triennial  intervals ;  bowel  complaints,  including  diairhcea 
and  dysentery;  small-pox,  which  has  recently  been  checked  to  some 
extent  by  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  vaccination ;  ague,  ^eumadc 
affections,  lung  diseases,  syphilis  and  various  cutaneous  disorders. 
Conservancy  arrangements  are  nowhere  enforced  except  in  the  larger 
municipalities;  but  some  improvement  may  be  expected  from  the 
recent  change  by  which  the  Sanitaiy  and  Vaccination  Departments  have 
been  amalgamated,  and  an  official  with  the  title  of  Deputy  Sanitary 
Commissioner  placed  in  every  District  The  general  vital  statistics 
cannot  be  accepted  as  accurate,  but  they  give  some  indication  of  the 
relative  mortality  from  different  diseases.  During  1S75,  375,718  deaths 
were  registered  throughout  the  Presidency,  giving  a  death-rate  of  a^'if 
per  thousand,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  i7'97  for  the  previous 
ten  years.  Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  319,156  were  assigned  to 
fevers,  a  very  vague  term  among  native  practitioners ;  47,555  to  cholera, 
which  was  prevalent  all  through  the  year  in  an  epidemic  form,  reaching 
its  climax  in  the  month  of  July;  33,650  to  bowel  complaints;  and  3461 
to  small-pox.  In  the  same  year  340,829  births  were  registered,  showing 
a  birth-rate  of  2 1 '01  per  thousand.  Calculations  based  upon  the  ages 
of  the  population  as  returned  by  the  Census  of  1872  yield  an  average 
death-rate  throughout  the  Presidency  of  35*57  per  thousand,  and  a 
birth-rate  of  41*05.  In  the  year  1S75-76,  a  staff  of  393  vaccinators  was 
employed,  who  performed  808,353    operations   at    a   total  cost   of 

Charitable  institutions  for  medical  relief  consist  of  two  classes.  The 
Civil  Hospitals  in  1875-76  numbered  45,  at  which  242,089  patients 
were  treated,  including  24,081  in-patients,  of  whom  2192  died.  The 
total  expenditure  in  the  previous  year  had  been  ^£77,309.  The  Dis- 
pensaries in  1875-76  numbered  122,  of  which  6  were  in  Native  States; 
they  were  attended  by  557,619  patients,  including  5605  in-patients,  of 
whom  378  died.  The  total  expenditure  was  ^24,171,  There  are  5 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  the  Presidency,  with  874  inmates  in  the  year  1875. 
The  expenditure  was  _;£88i9,  or  an  average  of  ^^14,  17s.  7d.  per  hea(L 
Bombay. — The  city  of  Bombay,  the  capital  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  principal  seaport  of  Western  India,  is  situated  on 
an  island  in  r8°  55'  5"  N.  lat,  and  75°  53'  55"  e.  long.  Bombay  island 
is  one  of  a  cluster  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  Konkan ;  and  by  the  recent 
construction  of  causeways  and  breakwaters  it  is  now  permanently  united 
on  the  north  with  the  larger  island  of  Salsette,  and  so  continuously  with 
the  mainland  The  remainder  of  the  group  of  islands  constitute  a  part 
of  Tanna  District  For  certain  administrative  purposes,  Bombay  city 
is  regarded  as  constituring  a  District  by  itself,  with  an  aiea  of  23  square 
miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1872,  of  644,405 
'souU. 
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History. — The  name  of  Bombay  was  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  given  by  the  Portuguese,  on  account  of  the  geographical  position 
of  the  island — Bom-bahia  or  Boa-bahia,  statiofidissima  nautis.  Colonel 
Yule,  however,  traces  it  back  to  the  latter  half  of  the  compound  name 
Tanna-Maiamba  or  Mayamba,  which,  according  to  Barbosa,  circ.  1516, 
was  used  to  designate  the  kingdom  of  the  Konkan  in  the  i6th  century. 
The  name  appears  as  Maimbi  in  the  very  early  geographical  Sommario 
dtS^i,  translated  from  the  Portuguese  in  Ramudio,  written  probably 
1510-25.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  word,  in  its  turn,  was  a 
comiption  of  Mumba-devi,  a  goddess  who  had  a  famous  shrine  in  the 
ne^bourhood,  mentioned  in  Forbes'  Jids  Mdld,  circ.  1630.  The 
Portuguese  of  the  16th  century  call  it  Mombaim  01  Bombaim,  never 
Bom-bahia  or  Boa-bahia.  The  history  of  Bombay  begins  with  the 
cession  of  the  island  by  the  Portuguese  to  Charles  il  in  1661,  as  part 
of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  Cathaiina  of  Braganza.  The  adjoining 
islands,  however,  of  Salsette  and  Karanja,  still  renuuned  in  the  posses- 
sioo  of  the  Portuguese.  At  this  time  the  population  was  estimated  at 
10,000  souls,  and  the  revenue  at  75,000  xerafkins,  or  £6^^o.  The 
^ing  appears  to  have  found  his  distant  acquisition  unprofitable,  and  in 
1668  he  transferred  it  to  the  East  India  Company  on  pajmient  of  an 
amtual  rent  of  £iq  in  gold.  The  Company  forthwith  took  steps  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  encouragement  of 
European  settlers.  Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  the  island  in  1673,  describes 
the  population  as  numbering  60,000 — '  a  mixture  of  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  mostly  rogues  and  vagabonds.'  He  has  left  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  place  as  it  then  existed.  The  fort  or  castle 
was  armed  with  1 20  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  the  town,  which  lay  at  some 
distance,  was  a  full  mile  in  length.  The  greater  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants, especially  of  the  suburb  of  Mazagon,  were  engaged  in  Sshing. 
Ilie  Portuguese  still  had  several  churches  on  the  island.  Between 
Parel  and  Mihipi  the  sea  had  made  a  wide  breach,  drowning  40,000 
acres  of  good  land.  But  the  most  striking  point  in  all  the  early 
accounts  is  the  excessive  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  which  cannot  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  residents.  Fryer  declares 
it  as  his  opinion  that  out  of  every  500  Europeans  who  came  to  live  on 
the  island,  not  100  left  it  A  current  proverb  aiiirmed,  that  two  mus- 
tooiis  were  the  age  of  a  man.  The  most  fatal  disease,  called  by  the 
Portuguese  practitioners  '  the  Chinese  death,'  has  been  identified  with 
cholera.  The  name  arose,  apparently,  from  a  fanciful  French  or  Latin 
etymology  for  the  '  mordexim '  or  '  mor-de-cAin,'  the  old  west-coast  term 
for  cholera.  Garcia  d'OrU  (1568)  distinctly  states  that  it  was  an 
Indian  word,  tmtrxi.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  corruption  of  the  Marithf  and 
Konkani  words  ttwdacM  and  modshi,  meaning  cholera. 
At  this  time  the  factory  of  Surat,  established  sixty  years  before 
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the  cession  of  Bombay,  was  the  chief  possession  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  Western  India.  Bombay  itself  was  exposed  to  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Portuguese  on  Salsette  island,  who  were  able  to  cut  off  all 
direct  communication  with  the  mainland.  The  most  formidable  enemy, 
however,  was  the  Sidf  or  Abyssinian  admiral  of  the  Mughal  fleet,  whose 
descendants  are  represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  Nawib  of  Janjiri 
In  1668,  the  Sidi  wintered  at  Mazagon,  and  laid  siege  to  Bombay  castle; 
and  the  town  was  only  saved  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  emperor. 
During  this  period  also,  the  English  in  India  were  greatly  hampered  by 
domestic  dissensions.  At  last,  in  1708,  the  two  Companies  privileged 
to  trade  with  the  East  were  fused  into  the  United  East  India  Company, 
and  Bombay  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  independent 
Presidencies,  each  of  which  was  ruled  over  by  a  Govemor-in-CoundL 
It  was  not  till  l^^z  that  Bombay  was  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
(SovemoT-GeneraL  Henceforth  the  history  of  Bombay  city  merges 
into  that  of  the  Presidency.  The  only  event  that  need  be  speci^ly 
recorded  is  the  first  Maihatti  war  (1774-1782),  which  resulted,  after 
many  military  vicissitudes,  in  the  permanent  occupation  by  the  English 
of  all  the  Bombay  group  of  islands,  and  of  the  town  of  Tanna  on  the 
mainland.  The  city  had  long  been  a  lefijge  for  the  fiigitives  from 
Marhatti  oppression,  who  could  there  alone  find  safety  for  their  industry 
and  commerce ;  but  after  the  downfall  of  the  Peshwd  in  181S,  Bombay 
became  the  capital  of  a  large  territory,  and  from  that  year  maybe  dated 
her  pre-eminence  in  Western  India.  She  was  especially  fortunate  in 
her  early  governors.  From  1819  to  1830  she  was  successively  ruled  by 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  whom  the  former 
founded  the  present  system  of  administration,  and  the  latter,  by  opening 
the  road  through  the  Bor-Ghdt,  broke  down  the  natural  barrier  that 
separated  the  sea-coast  from  the  tableland  of  the  Deccan.  The  next 
stage  in  the  course  of  onward  prosperity  was  reached  when  Bombay 
was  brought  into  direct  communication  with  Europe  by  means  of  the 
Overland  Route.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  express 
couriers  or  adventurous  travellers  used  sometimes  to  make  their  way  to 
or  from  India  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  sometimes  even  through 
Persia.  A  monthly  mail  service  was  established  by  way  of  Egypt  in 
1838,  and  the  contract  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  in  1855.  Bombay  is  now  recognised  as  the  one  port  of 
arrival  and  departure  for  all  the  English  mai^  and  also  for  the  relief 
troop-ships  of  the  Indian  army.  But  the- city  could  not  have  attained 
this  position  if  the  means  of  communication  on  the  landward  side  tud 
not  received  a  corresponding  measure  of  improvement  In  1850,  the 
first  sod  was  turned  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  and  three 
years  afterwards  the  line  was  opened  as  far  as  Taima,  the  first  railway 
in  the  country.     By  1863,  the  railway  had  been  led  up  the  formidable 
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fior-<iMt  to  Poona,  by  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  In  1870, 
through  communication  was  established  with  Calcutta,  and  in  187 1 
with  Madras. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  the  capital  of  a  Presidency,  or  as  the  central 
point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  Indian  travellers,  that  Bombay 
has  achieved  its  highest  reputation.  It  is  best  known  as  the  great 
oxton  market  of  Western  and  Central  India,  to  which  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  turned  when  the  American  war  cut  off  their  supplies. 
Even  in  the  last  century  the  £.  I.  Company  was  accustomed  to  export 
raw  cotton  as  part  of  its  investment,  both  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
China.  This  trade  continued  during  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  but  it  was  marked  by  extreme  vicissitudes  in  quantity  and 
ptice,  the  demand  being  entirely  determined  by  the  out-turn  of  the 
American  crop.  The  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
was  declared  in  1861,  and  forthwith  the  merchants  and  shippers  of 
Bombay  took  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  The  exports  of  cotton 
rapidly  augmented  under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  until  in  1864-65, 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  they  reached  a  total  value  of  30  millions 
sterling  or  nearly  tenfold  the  average  of  ten  years  before.  Large 
fortunes  were,  of  course,  acquired  by  successful  ventures,  and  the  wild 
spirit  of  speculation  thus  engendered  spread  through  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  scenes  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  were  revived. 
No  joint-stock  project  seemed  too  absurd  to  find  subscribers.  Banks, 
financial  associations,  and  land  cotnpanies,  each  with  millions  of 
nominal  capital,  were  started  every  month,  and  their  shares  were 
immediately  run  up  to  fabulous  premiums.  The  crash  came  in 
the  spring  of  1865,  when  the  news  was  received  of  the  termination  of 
the  American  war.  A  panic  ensued  which  baffles  description,  and 
the  entire  edifice  of  stock  exchange  speculation  came  toppling  down 
like  a  house  of  cards.  Merchants  and  private  individuals  were  ruined 
by  the  thousand,  and  the  Government  Bank  of  Bombay  collapsed  along 
with  the  rest  But  despite  this  sudden  flood  of  disaster,  honest  trade  was 
soon  replaced  on  a  stable  basis ;  and  the  city  of  Bombay  at  the  present 
day,  in  its  buildings,  its  docks,  and  its  land  reclamations,  stands  as  a 
numument  of  the  grand  schemes  of  public  utility  which  were  started 
during  these  four  years  of  unhealthy  excitement 

General  Aspect. — In  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  its  position,  Bombay  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the 
dties  of  the  East  The  Bombay  island,  or,  as  it  may  now  be  called, 
the  Bombay  peninsula,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  on  the  north 
by  solid  railway  embankments.  The  approach  from  the  sea  reveals  a 
magnificent  panorama.  The  distance  is  closed  by  the  barrier  range  of 
the  Western  Ghdts.  In  front  opens  the  wide  harbour,  studded  with 
islands  and  jutting  precipices,  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  iimumer- 
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able  native  craft,  and  giving  a  secure  shelter  to  fieets  of  tall  meichant- 
mea  The  city  itself  consists  of  well-built  houses,  and  broad  streets 
ennobled  by  public  buildings.  The  sea-shore  is  formed  by  docks, 
warehouses,  and  a  long  line  of  artificial  embankments  extending  con- 
tinuously for  nearly  5  miles. 

The  island  consists  of  a  low-lying  plain  about  11  miles  long  by 
3  broad,  flanked  by  two  parallel  ridges  of  low  hills.  Point  Koliba,  the 
headland  formed  by  the  longer  of  these  ridges,  protects  the  harbour  on 
its  eastern  side  from  the  force  of  the  open  sea.  The  other  ridge  ter- 
minates in  Malabar  Hill ;  and  between  the  two  lies  the  shallow  expanse 
of  Back  Bay.  On  a  slightly  raised  strip  of  land  between  the  head  of 
Back  Bay  and  the  harbour  is  situated  the  Fort,  the  original  nucleus 
round  which  the  town  grew  up,  but  now  chiefly  occupied  by  com- 
mercial offices.  From  this  point  the  land  slopes  westward  to  the  central 
plain,  which,  before  the  construction  of  the  embankment  known  as  the 
Hornby  Velard,  was  liable  to  be  submerged  at  high  tide.  To  the  north 
and  east,  recent  schemes  of  reclamation  have  similarly  shut  out  the  sea, 
and  redeemed  the  foreshore  for  the  use  of  commerce.  In  the  extreme 
north  of  the  island  a  large  tract  of  salt  marsh  still  remains  unreclaimed. 

The  Government  offices,  the  business  houses,  and  the  shops  still 
cluster  thickly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fort  Some  of  the  hotels 
and  commercial  buildings  are  constructed  on  the  American  system,  and 
for  their  splendid  appearance  have  no  rivals  in  other  Indian  cities. 
The  houses  in  the  native  bdzdr  are  also  handsomely  built,  rising  three 
or  four  stories  in  height,  with  elaborately  carved  pillars  and  frontwork. 
In  all  the  streets  may  be  seen  evidences  of  the  wealth  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  magnificence  of  its  merchant  princes.  The  most  conspicuous 
line  of  public  buildings  is  on  the  esplanade  facing  towards  Back  Bay. 
Here  is  the  Secretariat,  an  enormous  erection  in  the  Venetian-Gothic 
style  of  architecture ;  the  University  Senate  Hall ;  the  new  High  Court ; 
and  the  offices  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  the  Post  and  the 
Telegraph  Office.  At  one  end  this  block  of  buildings  is  terminated  by 
the  Sailors'  Home,  erected  at  the  expense  of  a  late  Giekwdr  of  Baroda ; 
and  at  the  other  end  is  a  white  marble  sUtue  of  the  Queen,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy,  the  gift  of  the  same  prince.  The  most  important  build- 
ings in  the  densely  built  tract  known  as  the  Fort,  are  the  Custom 
House,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Mint,  and  the  Cathedral  The  Castle  and 
Fort  George  are  the  only  two  spots  now  retaining  any  traces  of  f(»ti- 
fication.  The  real  defences  of  Bombay  consist  at  present  of  tbe 
two  turret  ships,  Abyssinia  and  Magiala.  A  scheme  for  erecting  iron- 
clad forts  mounted  with  heavy  guns,  in  mid-channel  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  is  still  under  consideration.  The  cost  Is  estimated  at  one 
million  sterling  The  private  houses  of  the  European  residents  lie  apajt 
from  the  mercantile  and  the  native  quarters  of  the  town.    As  a  rule,  each 
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is  built  in  a  large  garden  or  compound ;  and  although  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  less  imposing  than  that  of  the  stately  mansions  of  Calcutta, 
it  is  well  suited  to  the  climate,  and  has  a  beauty  and  comfort  of  its  own. 
In  former  times,  the  favourite  quarter  was  the  northern  suburb  of 
Parell,  which  has  contained  the  official  residence  of  the  Governor  of 
Bombay  for  the  last  hundred  years.  At  present,  the  majority  of  the 
Europeans  live  on  Malabar  Hill,  now  terraced  to  the  top  with  handsome 
houses,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  over  the  city  and  the  sea. 
North  of  Malabar  Hill  runs  another  European  suburb,  known  as  Breach 
Candy,  where  the  houses  are  built  close  down  upon  the  shore,  within 
the  refreshing  sound  of  the  waves.  During  the  monsoon,  Malabar  Point 
is  rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  surf; 
and  die  Governor  and  his  staff  usually  spend  that  season  at  Poona  or 
Uahabalesbwar. 

Population  of  Bombay  City  (1872). 


Rbugiok  ok  Nationai.itt. 

Ndubek. 

PBmCENTAGB. 

BaddhUts  OT  Jaini,          .... 

Hindn  S-Wras. 

Hindu  ontcaues, 

Nc^ro  Afncans,     ..... 
^^ 

S^Ce  Chruikns  aiid  P^ngiiese.  '.        '. 
EtttMhua, 

ClJ»^^ 

ToWl,  .       . 

15,121 

2S.757 

iS 
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7.«S3 
305 

*-35 

4'oo 
■19 

i'47 

684 
■41 
390 
■36 

I  IS 
■OS 

644.40s 

Population. — Limiting  the  area  of  Calcutta  to  the  municipality,  and 
excluding  the  suburbs,  Bombay  ranks  as  the  most  populous  city  in  India, 
and  the  second  in  the  whole  British  Empire.  According  to  the  Census 
of  1873,  the  population  of  the  Bombay  municipality,  which  is  co-extensive 
with  BoDubay  island,  and  has  an  area  of  32  square  miles,  is  644,405 
souls,  or  an  average  of  38,988'o8  persons  per  square  mile.  Taking  the 
shore  population  only  of  631,545,  the  average  would  fall  to  27,95974. 
The  average  in  London  was  then  a7,637'03  per  sq.  mile.  The  total 
number  of  houses  of  all  kinds  is  31,447,  showing  an  average  of  30-93 
persons  per  house.  The  corresponding  average  in  London  was  only  7-79. 
The  proportion  of  males  in  the  total  population  is  62'o3  percent  The 
preceding  table  gives  the  population  classified  according  to  religion  or 
nationally,  with  the  percentage  of  each  class  in  the  total 
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It  is  probable  that  no  city  in  the  woild  presents  greater  varieties  of 
national  type  than  Bombay.  The  Hindu  and  the  Muhammadan,  of 
course,  predominate  in  mere  numbeis,  but  in  the  busy  streets  the 
characteristic  dress  of  every  Oriental  people  may  be  seen.  The 
green  and  gold  turban  of  the  Musalmdn,  the  large  red  or  white  head- 
dress peculiar  to  the  Marhatti,  the  pointed  red  turban  of  the  GuzeratI 
Bai)ia,  and  the  black  PdrsI  hat,  lend  colour  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
The  Pdrsis  in  especial  exercise  an  influence  much  greater  than  is 
implied  by  their  actual  numbers.  When  the  commerce  of  Western 
India  deserted  Sural  in  the  last  century,  they  settled  in  Bombay ;  and 
now,  by  the  force  of  their  inherited  wealth,  their  natural  genius  for  trade, 
their  intelligence,  and  their  munificent  charities,  they  hold  the  first  place 
among  the  native  community.  Their  position  was  gracefully  recognised 
by  the  Crown  when  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  received  a  baronetcy  in 
1857.  The  Hindu  traders,  or  Banias,  rank  only  second  to  the  Firsff. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— the  Banias  of  Guzerat,  and  the 
Mdrwiris  of  Central  India.  A  large  proportion  of  both  these  classes 
adhere  to  the  Jain  religion,  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  offshoot  of 
Indian  Buddhism ;  while  not  a  few  of  the  remainder  belong  to  the 
Vaishnav  sect,  especially  that  sub-denomination  known  as  Vallibha- 
chdrjyas.  The  Muhammadans  include  representatives  from  all  the 
great  countries  that  have  embraced  Islim — Arabs,  Persians,  Turks, 
Afghdns,  Malays,  and  Africans.  The  three  classes  of  trading  Muham- 
madans— the  Memons,  Borahs,  and  Khojabs — are  especially  numerous. 
Their  commercial  dealings  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  while  the  Fiisfs  and  Jews  compete  withnhe 
English  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  island,  8343  acres  are  returned  as  assessed 
arable  land.  The  chief  crop  grown  is  rice ;  many  varieties  of  garden 
vegetables  are  also  cultivated,  the  chief  being  onions,  and  several 
members  of  the  gourd  tribe.  The  rearing  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the 
preparation  of  intoxicating  drink  from  this  tree  and  other  species  of 
palm,  afford  emplojmient  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  population. 

Bombay  supports  all  the  many  industries  incidental  to  the  active  life 
of  a  great  city  and  seaport  The  trades  of  dyeing,  tanning,  and  working 
in  metal  are  specially  prosperous.  The  School  of  Art  has  recently  done 
much  to  encourage  those  technical  faculties  which  depend  upon  an 
artistic  and  sdentific  education.  But  the  chaiacteiistic  feature  of 
Bombay  manu&cture  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  European  factory 
system.  Mills,  worked  by  steam,  and  employing  a  large  numbo-  of 
operatives,  have  been  erected  by  local  capital,  especially  in  the 
northern  suburbs,  where  the  tall  chimney-stacks  recall  a  fectory  town  in 
I.ancashire.  In  rS??,  there  were  altc^ether  28  jnills  at  worit,  with  a 
total  of  about  8r7,957  spindles.     The  sea-borne  commerce  of  Bombay 
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has  been  included  in  the  tables  given  in  the  previous  article  for  Bombay 
Presidency.  In  1875-76,  39,568  sailing  ships  and  5S1  steamers  entered 
the  port,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,535,729.  The  total  value  of  the 
trade,  both  imports  and  exports,  was  _;^47,439,6oa.  The  principal 
article  of  import  is  cotton  piece-goods,  valued  at  ;£4,65a,4i2  ;  the 
chief  article  of  export  is  raw  cotton,  valued  at  ;£9,945,6i3. 

/(rfwi«/ifra/w»i.— Excluding  the  collection  of  the  customs  revenue  of 
the  port  of  Bombay,  and  other  items  of  imperial  revenue,  such  as 
stamps,  excise,  and  land,  amounting  altogether  to  about  ^150,000  a  year, 
the  civil  administration  of  Bombay  city  is  entrusted  to  the  municipal 
corporation  created  by  the  Act  of  i87».  One-half  the  members  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  rest  are  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  members  of  the  corporation 
in  their  turn  elect  eight  out  of  twelve  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
by  whom  the  general  administration  of  affairs  is  controlled.  The 
rem^uning  four  members  of  the  council,  and  the  chairman,  are  nominated 
by  Government.  The  principal  officer  is  the  municipal  commissioner, 
also  appointed  by  Government  In  1875,  out  of  a  total  of  64  members 
of  the  corporation,  ai  were  Europeans,  11  Pirsls,  r6  Hindus,  and  6 
Muhammadans.  The  following  table  shows  the  babnce-sheet  for 
r875.76 :— 


Balance-sheet  0 

V  Bombay  Municipality  for  1875-76. 

Receipts. 

EXPtNDtTURE. 

House  rale. 

;^55.*74 

Police  lale, 

si,o57 

Health  department, .         .      69,719 
Police  and  Fire  Brigade,  .       37,298 

I«Jice.    .        .        . 

9,000 

Lighting,          .         .         .      35.517 

Ughling  «te,    .         . 

Licences  on  carriages,  etc. 

24,586 
1S.898 
i4<S95 

Engineer's  department,      .        24,907 

Liqaor  licences. 

Tobacco  duty  and  licences, 

Road  repairs,   .          .          .        Z7,S6o 
Waterworks  (inc.  debt),   .       22,836 

Town  duties. 

67.«99 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,      38,650 
Payment  towards  Govern- 

HaialtBT CCS3,     . 

19,431 

W>t«  rate. 

30,MI 

ment  Loans,                   .      24,333 

Market  receipts. 

21,064 

New  works,     .        .              18,300 

13.474 

Total, 

jf 3 14,353 

Total,        .^3"6.S08 

The  halalkor  cess  and  the  water  rate  represent  payments  for  services 
rendered.  Excluding  these  two  items,  the  receipts  of  the  municipality 
from  taxation  would  amount  to  ^^264,910,  or  an  average  rate  of  taxa- 
tion of  8s.  sd.  per  head.  Out  of  the  income,  ^^2 1,013  was  paid  as 
interest,  and  ;^So,543  towards  the  reduction  of  debt — total,  ^71,560. 
The  total  amount  of  the  original  debt  up  to  1876  was  ;^886,8oo,  of 
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which,  however,  j^a  10,000  had  been  p^d  off,  leaving  a  balance  due  of 
;^677,8oo,  or  little  more  than  two  years'  income;  The  total  rateable 
value  of  the  city  was  assessed  at  ^1,155,000,  having  fellen  from 
;;£i, 630,000  within  the  past  nine  yeais.  The  municipal  police  in 
1875-76  consisted  of  a  strength  of  ri30  officers  and  men;  and,  in 
addition,  there  were  378  men  paid  from  imperial  sources  and  employed 
on  harbour  duty  or  as  guards  to  Government  ofRces :  total  strength, 
1408  of  all  ranks,  or  78  men  to  every  square  mile  of  area,  and  r  man 
to  every  457  of  the  population.  The  military  force  at  Bombay  consists 
of  three  batteries  of  artillery,  a  wing  of  a  European  regiment,  and 
two  battalions  of  native  infantry.  The  headquarters  of  the  Bombay  army 
areatPoona.  Education  in  1876-77  was  represented  by  109  schools  and 
colleges,  with  a  total  of  14,586  pupils,  being  i  school  to  every  "17  square 
mile  and  22'5  pupils  to  every  thousand  of  the  population. 

Medical  Aspects. — -The  climate  of  Bombay  is  not  so  excessively  hot 
as  some  other  parts  of  India.  The  cold  weather  lasts  during  the  time 
of  the  north-east  monsoon,  from  November  to  May.  The  south-west 
monsoon  begins  about  the  second  week  in  June,  and  the  rain  continues 
with  great  regularity  until  the  end  of  September.  The  hottest  months 
of  the  year  are  May  and  October,  but  even  then  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  cool  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  average  rainfall  of  the  year,  as 
registered  at  Koliba  observatory,  is  70-30  inches;  the  average  tempera- 
ture, 79"2°  F.  The  average  death-rate  in  Bombay  city  during  the  five 
years  ending  1874  was  23'68  per  thousand.  In  1875,  a  total  of  1^,395 
deaths  were  registered,  of  which  834  were  assigned  to  cholera, 
5150  to  fevers,  and  3228  to  bowel  complaints;  the  death-rate  was 
28"39  per  thousand.  There  are  5  civil  hospitals  in  Bombay  city, 
with  an  average  daily  number  of  9967  patients.  A  new  building  is 
urgently  needed  for  the  European  hospital  There  is  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  Koldba,  which  contained  a  daily  average  of  266'9  inmates  in  1874-75, 
maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  £,\i,  6s.  per  head.  In  1875-76, 
a  staff  of  16  vaccinators  was  employed  in  Bombay  city,  who  per- 
formed 35,658  operations  at  a  total  cost  of  ^1 188. 

Bomoit— Town  in  Orchha  State,  Bundelkhand,  North-Westem 
Provinces.  LaL  25"' 26'  20"  n.,  long.  79°  54'  40"  e.  ;  on  the  road  from 
Agra  to  Sdgar  (Saugor),  distant  from  the  former  1 80  miles  south-east,  from 
the  latter  93  miles  north-west  Situated  on  rising  ground,  on  the  bank 
of  an  extensive  artificial  lake,  4  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth,  formed 
by  damming  up  the  course  of  a  small  stream,  and  largely  utilized  for 
irrigatioa  On  a  rocky  ridge  overiooking  the  lake  stands  the  ruined 
palace  of  the  Riji  who  constructed  it 

Bomraj  {Btmras). — Estate  in  Nellore  District,  Madras.  Formerly, 
with  Venkatagiri,  lUlahdsti,  and  Sayyidpdr,  constituting  the  '  District  of 
Western  Palayams.*    The  peculiar  revenue  and  stipendiary  usages  of  this 
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estate  form  a  morlced  contrast  to  those  in  the  neighbouring  tracts  under 
British  administratioa 

BonAl — The  most  southerly  of  the  Tributary  States  of  Chutid  Nigpur, 
Bengal,  lying  between  21°  35'  30"  and  33°  7'  45"  N.  lat,  and  between 
84°  31'  5"  and  85°  35'  E.  long. ;  area,  1397  square  miles;  population 
in  1873,  34,833.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  pan  of  Singbhtim  District 
and  by  Gingpur  State ;  on  the  south  and  west  by  Binua,  a  feudatory 
State  of  the  Central  Provinces ;  and  on  the  east  by  Keunjhar  State, 
Orissa. 

Physical  Aspects. — The  State  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  the  lofty 
BoNAi  Hills,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  that 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  area  is  under  cultivation.  The  Brih- 
mani,  the  only  river  in  Bonii,  flows  from  nonh  to  south,  forming  in  the 
centre  of  the  State  a  fertile  and  comparatively  level  tract,  in  which  most 
of  the  largest  villages  are  situated.  To  reach  this  central  valley  it  passes 
in  a  succession  of  rapids  through  a  beautiful  glen  8  miles  long.  The 
river  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  floating  down  of  dmber ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  valuable  stores  of  sdl  which  the  State  contains  will 
eventually  be  sent  to  False  Point  by  this  route.  Wild  animals — tigers, 
leopards,  wolves,  elephants,  bison,  etc — are  very  numerous,  and  do 
much  damage  to  the  crops. 

History,  etc. — Bonii,  together  with  Gingpur  and  others  of  the  Chutii 
Nigpur  States,  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government  in  1803,  and 
restored  by  a  special  engagement  in  r8o6.  It  reverted  to  the  British 
under  a  provisional  agreement  made  with  Madhoji  Bhonsli  (Appi 
Sihib)  in  1818,  and  was  finally  ceded  in  1836.  Besides  paying  a  yearly 
tribute  of  ^io,  the  Riji  is  bound  to  furnish,  when  required,  a  con- 
tingent of  armed  men  for  military  service.  The  State  yields  the 
Riji  an  income  of  about  £600. 

Fopuiation. — Of  the  population  of  34,833  in  1873,  io,4r6  (43  per 
cent)  were  Hindus,  and  33  Muhammadaris,  while  14,384  (or  57*9  per 
cent,  of  the  papulation)  were  hill  tribes  belonging  to  other  religions  not 
separately  classified  Number  of  males,  r  a, 64 5— females,  13,187. 
Average  density  of  population,  19  per  square  mile;  number  of  villages, 
334 ;  number  of  houses,  4707 ;  villages  per  square  mile,  '18 ;  houses  per 
square  mile,  4 ;  persons  per  village,  ro6 ;  po-sons  per  house,  5  '3.  The 
ethnical  classification  of  the  population  is  as  follows ; — Pure  aborigines 
(Dravidian  and  Kolarian),  14,384,  or  57*9  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion ;  semi-Hi nduized  aborigines,  3653  ;  Hindus,  6763  ;  Muhammadans, 
33.  Of  the  Dravidian  aborigines,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Bhuiyis, 
of  whom  there  are  5760;  the  Gonds,  also  a  Dravidian  tribe,  number 
3S09.  The  Kalitas,  or  Kultas,  of  whom  there  are  724,  are  the  most 
noteworthy  caste  among  the  Hindus.  An  account  of  these,  and  other 
tribes  and  castes  found  in  the  Sute,  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical 
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Account  of  Bengal,  vol  xviL  pp  169-174.  The  principal  village  is 
BoNAi  Garh  I^.v.),  the  residence  of  the  Rdjl 

Agriculture. — The  principal  crops  in  the  State  are  rice,  pulses,  and 
oil-seeds.  Systematic  cultivation  Is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the 
Br^hmani  river,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  only  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  area  is  under  tillage.  Three  regular  rice  crops  are  grown — 
gord  dhdn,  a  highland  rice,  sown  in  June  and  reaped  in  September ; 
autumn  rice,  also  sown  in  June ;  and  a  winter  crop,  sown  in  July.  Gord 
lAfcfw  yields  in  good  seasons  13  or  14  maani/j  of  paddy  for  every  maund  oi 
seed  sown ;  but  in  bad  years,  or  under  careless  tillage,  the  out-turn  is  not 
more  than  four  or  five  fold  the  amount  of  seed.  A  fourth  rice  crop, 
called  ddhi  dhAn,  is  grown  on  forest  land  by  the  nomadic  hill  tribes. 
For  this  no  ploughing  is  required ;  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned 
on  the  land,  the  ashes  being  mixed  up  with  the  surface  soil ;  and  the 
seed  is  put  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  The  out-tum  of  the 
ddhi  crop  is  from  40  to  45  times  the  amount  of  the  seed,  but  after 
two  years  the  land  is  exhausted.  Wages  in  Bondi  are  invariably  paid  in 
kind ;  a  male  day-labourer  receives  3  sers  (4  lbs.)  of  rice  a  day,  and  a 
woman,  i^  ser  (3  lbs.).  Price  of  best  cleaned  rice  in  1873,  4s.  ad.  per 
cwt ;  of  common  rice,  2s.  id. ;  and  of  coarse  unhusked  paddy,  is.  o|d. 
percwt 

Trade,  etc. — Small  boats  ply  on  the  Bnthmanf  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country  is  exported  to  Sambalpur 
by  this  route.  A  portion,  however,  is  carried  to  the  north  on  pack- 
bullocks.  Iron  is  smelted  for  local  use,  but  is  not  exported.  Gold  is 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  bed  of  the  Br^manf  and  the  hOl 
streams. 

B(m4i  Oarh.  —  Residence  of  the  Riji  of  Bondi  State,  Chutii 
Nigpur,  Bengal  Lat  ai°  49'  8"  N.,  long.  85"  o'  20'  e.  ;  situated 
on  the  Briibmanl  river,  which  surrounds  the  garh  or  fort  on  three  sides. 
It  is  further  defended  by  a  high  mud-wall  and  moat  Within  this 
enclosure  are  about  15a  houses,  induding  the  palace  of  the  chief,  his 
court-house  and  jail.  The  entire  village  contains  about  300  houses. 
The  site,  which  is  very  picturesque,  is  505  f^'  above  sea  level 

Bonii  Hills. — A  series  of  ranges,  rising  to  a  height  of  3000  and 
3000  feet  above  the  central  valley  of  Bonii  State,  Chutii  Nigpur,  and 
shutting  it  in  on  all  sides.  With  the  countless  spurs  which  they  throw 
oir,  they  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  Most  of  the  hills  are 
densely  wooded  to  the  summit,  and,  except  at  the  regular  passes,  are 
inaccessible  to  beasts  of  burden.  Through  the  northern  mountain 
barrier  separating  Bonii  from  Gingpur  State,  the  Brihmanf  river  has 
forced  its  way,  passing  through  a  glen  8  miles  long.  The  shortest 
route  from  Gingpur  to  Bonii  is  by  a  rugged  path  through  this  glen,  but 
it  is  only  practicable  during  the  dry  weather.    Principal  peaks — Minkar- 
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ndchi,  3639  feet  above  sea  level;  BMimgarh,  3525  feel;  Kumrit^, 
3490  feet ;  Cheliitoka,  3308  feet ;  and  Kond^dhar,  3000  feet  Fifteen 
other  peaks  are  named,  each  more  than  2000  feet  in  height 

Bondada. — Estate  in  Godivari  District,  Madras;  paying  (with 
Atsanta)  ;^7399  per  annum  as  Government  assessment 

BonrtL — Marsh  in  BogrA  District,  Bengal ;  locally  known  as  the 
bard  bil,  or  Great  Swamp.  It  is  connected  with  the  Chalan  Lake,  in 
Rijshihf,  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of  water  of  this  kind  in  Bengal 

Boodonng. — Revenue  Circle,  Akyab  District — See  Budoung. 

Boondee. — Native  State  and  town  in  Rdjputina. — See  BUMDI. 

"QarAgixi. — Trading  village  and  produce  depot  in  Rangpur  District, 
Bengal  Lat  26°  o'  15"  n.,  long,  89"  3'  15'  e.  Chief  exports — rice, 
mustard,  jute,  and  gunny  bags. 

Bot4iil— Village  in  Minbhiim  District,  Bengal  Lat  23°  22'  N., 
long.  86°  10'  E.  Chiefly  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  Jain  remains 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kdsii  river,  4  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Jiipur.  There  are  many  indications  that  these  remains 
mark  the  site  of  what  was  at  one  time  a  very  important  place.  Amidst 
heaps  of  dibris  and  ruins  stand  three  fine  brick  temples,  of  which  the 
most  southerly  is  the  largest  Its  tower  rises  from  a  base  of  26  feet 
square  to  a  height  of  {at  present)  about  60  feet ;  but  the  upper  portion 
has  fallen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  height  it  originally  attained. 
The  chamber  occupies  only  9  square  feet;  the  images  have  been 
removed.  The  bricks  of  which  all  the  temples  are  made  are  beautifully 
fashioned. 

BoriB&mBar. — Chiefship  formerly  belonging  to  the  Eighteen  Gaih- 
jits,  but  now  attached  to  Sambalpur  District,  Central  Provinces; 
situated  between  20°  43'  15'  and  21°  1 1'  45"  n,  lat,  and  between  82°  40' 
30' and  83°  97'  45'  E.  long.  Area,  about  800  square  miles,  nearly  half 
of  which  is  cultivated,  the  rest  being  covered  by  junglt  The  forests 
contain  abundance  of  sdi  (Shorea  robusta),  sdj  (Pentaptera  glabra),  and 
Other  usefiil  timber,  besides  lac,  and  cocoons  of  the  lasar  silkworm. 
Wild  beasts  are  very  numerous. 

Bor  Qhit. — Pass  across  the  Western  Ghdts,  40  miles  south-east  of 
Bombay,  and  about  the  same  distance  north-west  of  Poona.  Lat 
18*  46'  4S'  N.,  long  73"  23'  30"  E,  The  carrying  of  the  line  of  rail- 
way up  this  pass  is  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  that  has  been 
performed  in  India.  The  summit  is  1798  feet  above  sea  level  In 
former  times,  the  Bor  Ghit  was  considered  the  key  of  the  Deccan. 

Borf. — ^Thriving  town  in  Nigpur  District,  Central  Provinces ;  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wani,  lying  between  the  Great  Southern  Road 
and  the  railway,  about  rS  miles  from  N^gpur.  Lat  20°  54'  45' 
N.,  long.  79"  2' 45'  E.  ;  pop,  (1870),  3371,  employed  in  agriculture, 
or   in  weaving  cloth  dyed  of  a  red  brick  colour.     In  consequence 
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of  the  durability  of  the  dye,  which  is  ascribed  to  some  [Hxipetty  in 
the  waters  of  the  Wani,  the  cloths  of  BoH  command  a  high  price. 
The  town  has  a  commodious  sardi,  lately  built  near  the  railway  station, 
and  a  good  bungalow  (rest-house)  on  the  Great  Southern  Road ;  also  a 
Government  school  Some  fine  groves  adorn  the  northern  quarters. 
Main£  Bii  Nimbilkarin,  with  a  garrison  of  3oo  men,  successfully  held 
Bori  against  three  raids  of  the  Pinddris. 

Boria.— Seaport  in  Ratnigiri  District,  Bombay.  Lat.  17°  24'  N., 
long,  73°  13'  15'  E.  Average  annual  value  of  trade  for  five  years  ending 
1873-74— exports,  £^SAi;  imports,  ^^3045. 

Borsad. — Chief  town  of  the  Borsad  Subdivision  of  Kdira  District, 
Bombay.  Lat  32°  24'  30"  N.,  long  72*  56'  30"  e.  Pop.  (1872), 
12,214.     Sub-judge's  court  and  post  office. 

Bot&d. — Fortified  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Kithiiw&r,  Bombay. 
LaL  32"  10'  N.,  long  71"  41'  30"  E. ;  pop  (187a),  7157. 

Bowrillf-Fet  (or  ^aramf7//»).— Municipal  village  in  Kolir  Dis- 
trict, Mysore;  10  miles  by  road  south  of  Kolir.  LaL  12°  59'  n.,  long 
78°  15'  E.  ;  pop.  (1871),  1227;  municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  £^6; 
rate  of  taxation,  7d.  per  head.  Founded  in  1864,  on  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  and  named  after  Mr,  Lewin  Bowring,  then  Chief  Commissioner. 
Includes  the  former  villages  of  Maramatiu  and  Hosingere.  Railway 
station  for  Koldr  or  Kolir  Road,  and  headquarters  of  the  Betmangala 
tdluk.    Weekly  fair  attended  by  1000  persons. 

Brabmagiri  (or  Marmdd). — Range  of  hills  forming  the  southern 
section  of  the  chain  of  the  Western  Ghdts,  which  constitutes  a  natural 
barrier  for  several  miles  between  Coorg  and  the  Wyn^d  tdluk  in  the 
Madras  District  of  Malabar ;  average  height,  4500  feet  above  the  sea 
Highest  peak — Davasi-betta,  5276  feet  Lat  1 1'  56'  n.,  long  76°  a'  e. 
The  sides  are  clothed  with  heavy  forest,  and  in  some  places  with  coffee 
plantations.  Among  these  hills  are  the  sources  of  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery) 
and  the  Lakshmantirtha  rivers,  which  flow  towards  the  east  \  while 
on  the  precipitous  western  face,  the  Barapol  and  other  cataracts  leap 
down  to  the  sea. 

Brihrnaoilbid. — Ruined  city  in  Haidai^bid  District,  Sind.  It  stood 
on  the  old  course  of  the  Indus,  and  was  strongly  fortified  Outlying 
suburbs  formerly  connected  it  with  the  cities  of  Depur  and  Daliri, — 
the  former  the  royal,  the  latter  the  official,  quarter ;  Br4hmandbid  itself 
being  the  commercial  centre.  The  ruins  of  its  fortificatians  measure  4 
miles  in  circumference.  Recent  excavations  prove  Uiat  the  inhatut- 
ants  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  the  arts,  for  the  sculptures,  engraved 
gems,  carved  ivoiy,  earthenware,  and  coloured  glass,  found  among  the 
ruins,  show  both  advanced  taste  and  workmanship ;  while  the  arrange- 
ment and  regularity  of  the  streets,  and  the  solid  proportions  of  the 
buildings,  attest  great  architectural  excellence.     Legends  say  that  the 
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city  was  founded  prior  to  the  7th  century,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
gods  in  punishment  for  the  iniquities  of  'King  Dolora.'  History  so 
far  confirms  this  tradition  as  to  make  mention  of  an  unjust  ruler,  by 
name  Doloni  Amrdni,  in  the  nth  century.  That  the  destruction 
of  the  city  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  complete,  is  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  whole  households  overwhelmed  together,  men  and  women 
at  their  work,  and  cattle  in  their  stalls.  No  marks  of  conflagration 
are  discernible,  nor — since  household  goods  and  valuables  remain  in 
titv  —  can  the  ruin  of  the  city  be  referred  to  the  invasion  of 
an  enemy,  or  desertion  by  the  inhabitants.  The  legend,  therefore,  is 
probably  so  far  correct,  that  Brihmanibid  was  destroyed  by  natural 
agency — most  probably  by  the  earthquake  which  about  the  same  date 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Indus. 

BrAhmanbiri^ — Subdivision  of  Tipperah  District,  Bengal,  lying 
between  13°  35'  45"  and  24°  16'  30"  N.  lat,,  and  between  90°  45'  45" 
and  91°  22'  15"  E.  long.  Pop.  (1872),  447,282,  of  whom  208,519,  or 
46-6  per  cent,  are  Hindus,  and  238,763,  or  53-4  per  cent,  Muham- 
tnadans;  number  of  villages,  1201  ;  number  of  houses,  87,140;  persons 
per  village,  37a  ;  persons  per  house,  5  i.  The  Subdivision  was  formed 
in  t86o,  and  consists  of  the  three  thdnds  (police  circles)  of  Kasb^ 
Gauripurd,  and  Brihmanbirii.  In  1870-71,  it  contained  2  magisterial 
and  revenue  courts,  a  regular  police  force  of  102  officers  and  men, 
and  a  village  watch  of  946  men.  The  separate  cost  of  Subdivisional 
administration  in  that  year  was  returned  at  ^^1310. 

Br^hmaalMLri^ — Municipal  town  and  headquarters  of  the  Sub- 
division of  the  same  name,  in  Tipperah  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Titis  river.  Lat  23*  58'  n.,  long.  91"  9'E.;  pop. 
(r872),  12,364,  of  whom  8895,  or  72  per  cent,  are  Hindus,  and  3469 
Muhainmadans;  number  of  males,  6328 — females,  6036 ;  municipal 
income  in  1873-74,  jQ^si;  incidence  of  municipal  taxation,  8§d.  per 
head  of  population  within  municipal  limits.  Considerable  trade  in  rice ; 
lock-up  and  dispensary. 

Br&hnuuil^River  of  Bengal,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  South 
K.oel  and  the  Sinkh  rivers.  These  rivers  meet  in  Gingpur  State, 
Chutid  Niigpur;  and  the  united  stream,  assuming  the  name  of  Br^hmant, 
passes  through  Bondi  State,  Chutii  Ndgpur,  and  the  Orissa  Tributary 
States  of  Tilcher  and  Dhenk^nal,  and  enters  Cuttack  District  near 
Garh  Balr^pur.  It  then  follows  a  very  winding  course  from  west  to 
east,  and  reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  two  mouths,  the  Dhdmri  estuary 
and  the  Maipira  river,  in  20°  46'  45"  n.  lat,  and  86'  58'  30*  e.  long. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  Br^hmanf  on  its  right  bank  in  Cuttack 
District  is  the  Kimirii,  which  takes  off  opposite  Rijendripur  village, 
and,  after  mixing  its  waters  with  the  Gengucl,  Kelo,  and  BinipfE, 
ia3\s  again  into  the  parent  stream  at  Indpur.     As  it  approaches  the 
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sea,  the  Brihmanf  receives  as  a  tributary  the  Kharsua,  and  a  short 
distance  above  this  point  its  waters  unite  with  those  of  the  Baitarani, 
forming  the  Dhamra.  The  confluence  of  the  South  Koel  and  the 
Sinkh — Lc,  the  point  of  origin  of  the  Brihmani — is  the  prettiest 
spot  in  G^gpur  State,  and  is  said  by  local  tradition  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  amour  of  the  sage  Par^sara  with  the  fisherman's  daughter,  Matsya 
Gandhi,  who  became  the  mother  of  Vyiisa,  the  reputed  compiler  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  Mahibhirata. 

BrahmapiirL — Subdivision  or  tak^l  in  Chinda  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  19°  and  20°  44'  15'  N.  lat,  and  between 
79°  27'  and  80°  24'  K  long.  Pop,  (1872),  239,362;  number  of  villages 
or  townships,  1153;  houses,  44,587;  area,  3321  square  miles;  land 
revenue,  £,%Ti(> ;  total  revenue,  ^9273. 

&Hhinapiltra  (lit  '■The  son  of  Brahma  or  God'). — River  of 
North-Eastem  India,  which  for  size  and  utility  to  man  ranks  among 
the  most  important  in  the  world.  The  term  Brahmaputra  has  been 
borrowed  by  geographers  from  the  Hindu  name  of  that  section  of  the 
river  which  waters  the  valley  of  Assam.  To  the  Assamese  it  is  known 
as  the  Haraniya,  The  totallength  is  estimated  at  about  1800  miles,  with 
a  drainage  basin  of  361,200  square  miles.  The  volume  of  water 
discharged  at  Goilpira  during  the  lowest  ebb  has  been  computed  at 
146,188  cubic  feet  per  second.  During  the  rains,  when  the  stream  rises 
30  or  40  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  the  discharge  may  fairly  be 
estimated  at  four  times  the  above  quantity. 

The  actual  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  before  it  reaches  British  teni- 
tory  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  and  yet  awaits  the  enterprise 
of  a  European  explorer.  The  main  stream  in  the  Assam  valley  is  made 
up  by  the  confluence  of  three  swift  rivers,  the  Dibang,  Dihang,  and 
Brahmaputra  proper,  in  27°  70'  n.  lat  and  95*  50'  E.  long.  Each  of 
these  brings  down  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  the  two  latter  are 
supposed  to  penetrate  the  Himilayas  by  a  rocky  gorge.  The  Brahma- 
putra proper,  though  apparently  the  smallest  of  the  three,  has  been 
selected  by  Hindu  tradition  as  the  head-waters  of  the  sacied  river. 
Just  below  the  rapids  which  it  forms  on  debouching  from  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  a  large  and  deep  pool  called  the  Brahmakund,  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  from  the  farthest  comers  of  the  peninsula.  Of  the  remaining 
contributories  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  Dihang,  which  is  now 
generally  identified  with  the  Sangpu  or  great  river  of  Thibet  The 
Sangpu,  or  Narichu  Sangpu,  is  known  to  rise  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  about  31°  n.  lat  and  83°  e.  long.,  not  iar  from  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj) ;  thence  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  whole  length  of  Thibet,  passing  near  the  capital  of  Lhisd. 
The  greater  portion  of  its  course  has  been  explored ;  but  an  absolute 
blank  in  our  information  meets  us  when  we  attempt  to  follow  it  through 
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the  eastern  hill  bairier  of  Thibet.  It  is,  however,  now  agreed  that  the 
Sangpu  is  identical  with  the  Dihang.  D'Anville,  Daliymple,  and  certain 
French  geographers  were  rather  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  upper  channel 
of  the  Irawadi  (Inawaddy).  Our  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  this 
interesting  r^on  may  be  assigned  to  a  combination  of  causes.  It  is 
inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who  are  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of 
Thibet  to  resent  all  advances  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  and  have  ere 
now  murdered  adventurous  travellers.  It  is  also  an  extremely  difficult 
country  to  traverse,  being  obstructed  by  roclcy  precipices  and  narrow 
chasms,  where  none  but  the  practised  mountaineer  could  make  his 
»ay.  There  is  little  hope  of  a  trade  route  in  this  direction  between 
India  and  China. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  Assam,  the  united  stream  of  the  Brahma- 
putra at  once  assumes  the  characteristics  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  It  rolls  along  through  the  plain  with  a  vast  expanse  of  water, 
broken  by  innumerable  islands,  and  exhibiting  the  operations  of  alluvion 
and  diluvion  on  a  gigantic  scale.  On  either  side  it  throws  out  large 
branches,  which  only  rejoin  the  main  channel  after  a  circuit  of  many 
miles.  As  is  the  case  generally  with  rivers  that  issue  from  mountains 
and  run  through  low-lying  plains,  its  bed  has  been  raised  by  successive 
deposits  of  silt  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Beneath  each  of  its  banks  lies  a  strip  of  marshy  land  which  is  flooded 
eveiy  rainy  season;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  6  miles  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  towards  the  hills  that  hem  in  the  valley  on  both  sides. 
The  general  direction  of  this  portion  of  its  course  is  from  north-east  to 
sontb-south-west  for  about  450  miles;  but  on  leaving  Assam,  near 
Dhnbri,  it  turns  sharply  due  south,  sweeping  round  the  spurs  of  the 
G^  Hills,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  outwork  of  the  watershed 
separating  the  Brahmaputra  from  the  river  system  of  the  Barik.  This 
southerly  course  it  continues  for  about  180  miles  through  the  open  plain 
of  Eastern  Bengal,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Padma,  or  main 
stream  of  the  Ganges,  at  Goilanda.  From  this  point  the  conjoint  delta 
of  these  two  great  rivers  may  be  said  to  commence.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra  flow  towards  the  south-west,  and 
uhimatety  reach  the  sea  by  the  broad  estuary  known  as  the  Meghni 
Shortly  after  leaving  Assam,  what  is  now  the  chief  channel  of  the 
Brahmaputra  takes  the  name  of  the  Jamund — an  alteration  of  name 
representing  a  m^hty  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
the  river  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  old  bed,  the  only  one 
recognised  by  Major  Rennel  in  1765,  lies  farther  to  the  east,  and  still 
brii^  down  a  porrion  of  the  stream — retaining  the  loriginal  name — past 
the  civil  station  of  Maimansinh  District,  to  reunite  with  the  larger  body 
of  water  by  means  of  the  Meghni.  In  fact,  the  entire  lower  portion  of 
the  Brahmaputra  may  be  described  as  an  elaborate  network  of  inter- 
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lacing  channels,  many  of  which  run  dry  in  the  cold  season,  but  one  oi 
other  is  filled  to  overflowing  during  the  annual  period  of  inundation. 
No  large  towns  are  situated  on  its  banks ;  the  chief  marts  of  rivei 
trade  are  enumerated  below.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more 
important  tributaries,  proceeding  down  stream,  and  excluding  the  three 
which  hare  already  been  mentioned  as  making  up  the  main  river: — ^The 
SuBANSiKi,  Bhoroli,  Manas,  Gadadhar,  or  Sankos,  Dharla,  and 
TisTA,  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the  Noa  Diking,  Buri  Dihinc,  Disang, 
Dhansiri,  and  Kapili,  on  the  left.  All  these  are  navigable  by  country 
boats  of  the  largest  size,  and  many  of  them  are  open  to  steamers  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  Brahmaputra  forms  many  islands  during  its 
course.  Some  of  these  are  mere  sandbanks,  deposited  during  one  rainy 
season  only  to  be  swept  away  by  the  inundadon  of  the  following  year. 
Of  those  properly  called  islands,  the  largest  is  the  M^juli  chAr,  within 
the  Assam  District  of  Sibsigar,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  foimed 
out  of  the  silt  washed  down  by  the  Subansiri  or  Lohit  It  covers  an 
area  of  282,165  !>cres,  or  441  square  miles. 

In  its  agricultural  and  commercial  utility,  the  Brahmaputra  ranks  next 
after  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  among  the  rivers  of  India.  Unlike  these 
two  rivers,  its  waters  are  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  irrigation, 
nor  are  they  anywhere  confined  within  embankments.  The  natural 
overflow  of  the  periodic  inundation  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  soil  which 
usually  receives  a  heavy  rain^l ;  and  this  natural  overflow  is  allowed  to 
find  its  own  lines  of  drainage.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country  is 
thus  annually  replenished  by  a  fi'esh  deposit  of  slime,  superseding  the 
necessity  of  any  to^xlressing  from  the  hand  of  man.  The  plains  of 
Eastern  Bengal  watered  by  the  Brahmaputra  yield  abundant  crops  of 
rice,  jute,  and  mustard  year  after  year,  without  undergmng  any  visible 
exhaustion;  and  the  valley  of  Assam  is  not  less  fertile,  thou^ 
inhabited  by  a  less  industrious  race.  In  a  region  thus  left  at  the  mercy 
of  fluvial  aaion,  the  construction  of  roads  is  almost  impracticable,  and 
rivers  are  the  sole  channels  of  communication.  The  Brahmaputra  is 
navigable  by  steamers  as  high  up  as  Dibrugarh,  about  Soo  miles  from 
the  sea;  and,  in  addition,  its  broad  surface  is  crowded  with  country 
craft  of  all  sizes  and  rigs,-mth  dug-out  canoes  and  with  timber-rafts. 
The  largest  emporium  on  its  banks  is  Sirajganj,  in  the  Bengal  Dis- 
trict of  PibnA,  where  the  agricultural  produce  of  all  the  surrounding 
country  is  collected  for  transmission  to  Calcutta.  The  downward  traffic 
consists  chiefly  of — tea,  timber,  oil-seeds,  caoutchouc,  and  raw  cotton 
ftom  Assam ;  and  jute,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  food  grains 
from  Eastern  Bengal  The  imports  up-stream  are — European  cotton 
goods,  salt,  and  hardware  consigned  to  Sirijganj ;  and  also  rice,  tea- 
seed,  Uquors,  etc,  for  Assam.  The  India  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company  runs  a  line  of  steamers  from  Calcutta  up  to  Dibrugarh  all  the 
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year  through,  the  time  occupied  on  the  voyage  varying  &om  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days,  according  to  the  seasoa  The  current  is  so  strong  at 
certain  places  that  the  vessels  are  sometimes  unable  to  make  headway, 
and  have  to  lie  to  for  days.  The  following  are  the  principal  stopping 
stations,  commencing  from  above  Dibrugarh: — Behdli-mukh,  Jhinsi- 
mukh,  Rohmiri,  Dibrugarh,  Dihing-mukh,  Dishang-mukh,  Dikhu-mukh, 
Kokili-mukh,  Nigriting,  Dhansiri-mukh,  Biswanith,  Kaliibai,  Tezpur, 
Mangalddi,  Gauhiti,  Godlpira,  and  Dhubri,  in  Assam  j  Kilfganj, 
Sirjjganj,  Madiripur,  and  Nalchiti,  in  Bengal  During  the  year  1876-77 
the  steamers  brought  down  from  Assam,  excluding  C^chir  and  Sylhet, 
14,357,600  lbs.  of  tea,  valued  at  nearly  ij  million  sterling.  In  the 
same  year  the  total  number  of  country  boats  passing  the  registration 
station  at  Sirijganj  was  49,644.  At  the  present  time  (1878),  a  proposal 
is  under  the  consideration  of  Government  for  establishing  a  subsidized 
line  of  express  steamers  on  the  Brahmaputra,  in  order  to  bring  the 
remote  Province  of  Assam  into  closer  connection  with  Calcutta.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  voyage  down  stream  from  Dibrugarh  to  Goilanda, 
the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  might  be  accomplished  in 
three  and  a  half  days,  and  the  return  voyage  up  stream  in  five  days. 

Bramaiukraka. — ^village  in  Nellore  District,  Madras.  Pop.  (1871), 
3084.     Up  to  1790  it  gave  its  name  to  a  tdluk  of  the  District 

Brindaban. — Ancient  town  and  municipality  in  Muttra  (Mathura)  Dis- 
trict, North-Westem  Provinces.  Lat  27°  23'  20"  n.,  long.  77*44'  ro'  e.  ; 
area,  275  acres ;  pop.  (1872),  20,350,  consisting  of  19,514  Hindus,  and 
836  Musalmins.  Lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  a  peninsula 
formed  by  a  northward  bend  of  the  river,  6  miles  north  of  Muttra. 
Brindaban  ranks  amongst  the  holiest  cities  of  the  Hindus,  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  temples,  shrines,  and  sacred  sites.  Among  the  most 
noticeable  may  be  mentioned  the  temple  of  Gobind  Deva,  erected  in 
1590  by  Rij£i  Min  Sinh  of  Ambar,  govenujr  of  Kibul  and  Behar 
under  Akbar,  which  was  originally  capped  with  seven  towers,  all  now 
destroyed;  the  temple  of  Madan  Mohan,  a  form  of  Krishna,  on 
the  river  bank,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town ;  that  of  Gopinith, 
built  by  Riesil  Ji  about  1580;  and  the  great  temple  of  the  Seths,  dedi- 
cated to  Rang-Ji,  and  constructed  between  1845  and  1851  at  a  cost  of 
25  Idkks  of  rupees  (say,  ;^aso,ooo).  Handsome  ghdU  or  flights  of 
stone  bathing  steps  line  the  bank  of  the  Jumna ;  and  above,  the  temples 
and  houses  rise  picturesquely  with  decorated  fajades.  The  Kiishal- 
bogh,  a  garden  surrounded  with  a  masonry  wall,  contains  long  aqueducts 
for  the  water  supply  of  the  towa  Ahaliya  Bii,  the  Marhatti  queen  of 
IndoTc,  built  a  large  well  of  red  sandstone,  with  57  steps  leading  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  Two  other  tanks,  known  as  the  Brahma  Kiind  and 
the  Govind  Kund,  possess  great  sanctity  for  Hindus.  Many  private 
houses  are  built  of  hewn  sandstone.     Anglo-vemacular  school,  and  d» 
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pensary.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76,  £^i\T^i;  from  taxes,  ;£i9i9, 
or  IS.  ii|d  per  head  of  population  (31,004)  within  munidpal  limits. 

&Oach  {Sharueh). — A  British  District  in  Bombay,  lying  between 
21°  26'  and  22'  17'  N.  lat,  and  between  72°  32'  and  73°  11'  k.  long. ; 
area,  1458  square  miles ;  population  according  to  the  Census  of  1S72, 
350.322- 

Physical  Features. — The  District  forms  an  alluvial  plain  54  miles  in 
length,  sloping  gently  westwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
(Khambhii),  and  vaiying  in  breadth  from  20  to  40  miles.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  hillocks  of  sand-drift  along  the  line  of  coast,  and 
some  mounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Broach  city,  the  level  of  the 
plain  is  unbroken  by  any  rising  ground.  The  Mdhi  and  Kim  —  the 
former  a  river  of  300  miles  in  length,  with  a  drainage  area  estimated 
at  from  15,000  to  17,000  square  miles,  and  the  latter  with  a  course 
of  70  miles  and  a  drainage  area  of  about  700  square  nules — fc»in 
respectively  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  District 
Between  these  limits  two  rivers  discharge  their  waters  throu^  the 
Broach  plain — the  Dhidhar  about  20  miles  south  of  the  Mihi,  and  the 
Narbadtl  (Nerbudda)  between  the  Dhidhar  and  the  Kim.  The  Dhidhar 
for  24  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  the  entire  length  of  its  course, 
passes  through  the  Broach  plain ;  and  the  Narbadi,  with  a  total 
length  of  between  700  and  800  miles,  and  a  drainage  area  estimated  at 
about  36,400  square  miles,  flows  for  the  last  70  miles  of  its  couise 
through  the  District  of  Broach,  gradually  widening  into  an  estuary, 
whose  shores  when  they  fall  away  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  are  more 
than  13  miles  apart  The  water  of  these  rivers  is  not  made  use  of 
for  irrigarion  ;  and  though  each  has  a  tidal  estuary  extending  for 
several  miles  inland,  none  of  them,  except  the  Narbadi,  and  for  a 
short  distance  the  Dhidhar,  is  serviceable  for  purposes  of  navigation. 
Owing  to  the  height  of  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  the  District  is  for 
drainage  purposes  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  creeks  or  backwaters 
running  inland,  either  directly  from  the  coast  line  or  from  the  banks  of 
rivers  at  points  in  their  course  below  the  limit  of  tidal  influence. 

The  surface  of  the  plain  consists,  over  almost  its  entire  area,  of 
black  cotton  soil,  highly  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  This  black  sdl 
covers  deposits  of  brown  clay,  containing  nodular  limestone  above  and 
gravel  and  sand  underneath.  Within  30  miles  of  the  coast  hardly  any 
rocks  are  to  be  seen.  Farther  inland  the  gravels  and  clays  of  the 
nummulitic  series  begin  to  appear,  and  in  the  south  of  the  District  trs^ 
crops  out  Conglomerate  and  limestone  are  also  found  in  this  tract, 
but  otherwise  the  plain  of  Broach  contains  no  minerals.  Except  for  a 
tract  of  waste  land  161  acres  in  extent,  lately  set  apart  for  the  growth 
of  bdbul  trees  (Acada),  the  District  is  without  forests ;  and  only  in  the 
-few  villages  where  the  lighter  varieties  of  soil  are  found  is  the  plain 
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well  covered  with  trees.  On  an  island  in  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda),  about 
12  miles  above  Broach,  is  a  Yimous  banian  or  bar  (Ficus  Indies)  tree, 
known  as  the  Kabir  bar^  because,  as  the  story  goes,  it  sprang  from  a 
twig  which  the  sage  Kabii  once  used  for  cleaning  his  teeth.  About  the 
year  1780,  this  tree  b  said  to  have  had  350  lai^e  and  over  3000  small 
stems,  the  principal  of  which  enclosed  a  space  nearly  aooo  feet  in 
circumference.  Since  then  it  has  suffered  much  from  age  and  floods, 
and  is  now  (1876)  little  more  than  a  ruin. 

The  domestic  animals  are  cows,  bufialoes,  oxen,  camels,  horses,  asses, 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  cattle  of  the  District  are  of  two  breeds — the 
small  indigenous  bullock  and  the  large  ox  of  Northern  Guzerat  The 
smaller  breed  of  bullocks,  which  are  generally  driven  in  riding  carts, 
are  worth  from  £fi  to  £,\i  a  pair;  the  larger  sort,  used  for  ploughing, 
are  worth  from  ^^15  to  j^ao.  Well-to-do  cultivators  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  appearance  and  condition  of  their  bullocks.  Cultivation  is 
too  general  to  allow  much  scope  for  wild  animals.  The  hog,  wolf,  and 
antelope  almost  exhaust  the  list  Of  birds,  the  chief  are  the  florican, 
sand  grouse,  partridge,  quail,  duck,  snipe,  and  crane.  The  District  is 
well  supplied  with  fish— fresh-water,  salt-water,  and  migratory. 

/b/a&j'wn.— The  earliest  year  for  which  an  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation is  available  is  tSao,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  returned 
at  229,527,  or  173  to  the  square  mile.  In  1851,  the  number  was 
290,984,  or  20O  to  the  square  mile.  The  Census  of  rSya  returned  a 
total  populadon  of  350,333  persons,or  257*97  to  the  square  mile.  Of 
these,  277,031,  or  79*07  per  cent,  including  3986  Sriwaks  or  Jains, 
were  Hindus;  69,033,  or  19-7  per  cent,  Musalmins;  3116,  or  o'88  per 
cent,  Pirsis;  86  Christians;  8  Jews;  15  Sflchs;  and  1032  'others.' 
The  percentage  of  males  in  the  total  population  was  521. 

Under  the  term  Hindu  are  included  three  chief  subdivisions — (i) 
the  tower  classes,  the  Bhangii,  Dhed£l,  and  Khdlpd ;  (2)  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  Kolf,  Talivii,  Talwddk,  and  Bhil;  and  {3)  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  including  those  that  follow  the  Jain  religion.  The 
practice  of  separating  into  small  bodies  has  in  Broach  been  carried  so 
fas  that,  in  a  Hindu  population  of  277,032  souls,  there  are  representa- 
tives of  142  distinct  castes.  Again,  owing  to  social  disputes,  or  simply 
because  some  of  their  members  have  settled  in  difil'erent  parts  of  the 
Province,  these  142  main  castes  have  become  split  up  into  numerous 
subdivisions,  in  many  instances  almost  undistinguished  in  their  customs 
and  way  of  living,  though  their  social  intercourse  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  Among  Musalmins  there  are  two  classes  distinct  in  origin, 
thot^h  now  considerably  mixed  by  intermarriage — Muhammadan  immi- 
grants, and  converts  to  Islim.  The  first  group  comprises  four  classes, 
Sayyid,  Mughal,  Fathin,  and  Shaikh,  with  a  total  population  of  4455 
persons     Under  the  second  group  come  the  Borahs  (Voharis),  with  a 
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%lrength  of  30,815  ;  the  Memons,  with  a  total  of  140;  and  the  Khojis, 
numbering  only  three  For  other  classes  of  converted  Hindus — 
the  MoIesaUms  (foimerly  Rijputs),  the  M^leks,  the  Momnis,  and  the 
Shekdis — no  separate  figures  are  available.  With  the  exception  of  the 
'Borahs,  who  are  a  well-to-do  body,  the  Broach  Musaltndns  are  for  the 
most  part  in  a  depressed  condition.  The  chief  agricultural  classes  are 
Borahs  of  the  Sunni  sect,  Kanbf,  Rdjput,  and  Koli ;  the  trading  classes 
are  Banias  (Sriwaks)  or  Jains,  Borahs  of  the  Shia  sect,  and  Vdrsis. 
The  cultivating  Borahs  are  a  hard-working  and  intelligent  but  somewhat 
turbulent  body  of  metL  In  language  and  habits  they  resemble  the 
Kanbf  and  other  Hindus,  but  are  distinguishable  by  their  beard  as 
well  as  by  a  peculiar  cast  of  countenance.  While  professing  the  faith 
of  Islim,  they  do  not  intermarry  with  other  Musalmins.  The  Kanbis, 
as  peaceable  as  they  are  industrious,  form  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  rural  population  ;  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  qualities  and 
powers  of  all  varieties  of  the  soil  The  Rijputs  afford  an  instance 
of  a  complete  change  from  the  fierceness  and  turbulence  of  a  martial 
class,  to  the  quietness,  obedience,  and  industry  of  tillers  of  the  soil 
The  Kolis,  who  stand  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the  Kanbis,  for- 
merly bore  a  bad  reputation,  but  now  they  are  for  the  most  part  a 
reformed  race.  In  many  villages  they  are  as  steady  and  hard-working 
cultivators  as  any  in  the  District  A  few  Pirsis  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  are  said  to  be  active  and  skilful  husbandmen.  Most  of 
the  members  of  this  class  deal  in  merchandize,  and  together  with 
the  Sriwaks  form  the  two  most  wealthy  sections  of  the  trading 
community. 

Of  the  whole  population,  67,395  Persons,  or  19*24  per  cent,  live  in 
towns  containing  more  than  5000  inhabitants.  Originally  the  towns 
were  walled,  and  each  was  provided  with  its  own  fort  Within  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  lived  the  richest  part  of  the  people,  dwelling  in 
well-built  houses ;  without  were  the  poorer  classes,  lodged  chiefly  in 
hovels.  Though  the  fortifications  have  now  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  a  marked  distinction  still  remains  bet'i.'een  the  town  proper  and 
its  suburbs.  The  villages  hive  in  general  a  thriving  appearance,  arising 
firom  the  common  use  of  tiles  for  the  houses  instead  of  thatch ;  and 
the  trees  with  which  the  villages  are  surrounded  contribute  to  give  a 
pleasing  effect  The  respectable  inhabitants  have  their  houses  together 
in  courts  or  closes,  with  an  entrance  common  to  all  the  families  who 
belong  to  the  same  close,  which  is  shut  at  night  for  the  protection  of 
the  cattle.  Formerly  many  of  the  villages  were  surrounded  by  walls 
of  mud  or  burnt  bricks  as  a  shelter  against  the  attacks  of  freebooterst 
but  now  only  a  single  village  remains  walled,  and  its  fortifications  are 
said  in  many  places  to  be  broken  down.  Exclusive  of  10  hamlets,  there 
were,  in   1871,  405  inhabited  State  and  alienated  villages,  giving  an 
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average  of  0*29  village  to  each  square  mile,  and  86499  inhabitants  to 
each  village. 

In  1873,  the  total  number  of  houses  was  96,723,  or  an  average  of 
7121  per  square  mile.  Of  these,  26,947  (inhabited  by  98,139  per- 
eons,  or  aS'oi  per  cent  of  the  entire  population)  were  built  of  stone 
or  fire-baked  brick,  and  roofed  with  tile.  The  remaining  69,776 
houses,  accommodating  252,183  persons,  or  71*99  per  cent,  had 
outer  walls  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick,  and  thatched  roofs.  A  well- 
toKlo  trader's  house  generally  contains  furniture  worth  altogether  about 
;^47.  Of  this  amount,  cots,  cupboards,  couches,  boxes,  carpets,  quilts, 
and  mattresses  represent  about  ;f2  7,  and  cooking  pots  about  £,10.  A 
well-to-do  cultivator  owns  one  or  two  strong  wooden  boxes,  wooden 
bedsteads  and  flock  coverlets,  worth  altogether  about  £,t.\,  besides  cook- 
ing pots  woith  £,10.  An  artisan  in  middling  circumstances  possesses 
one  or  two  mattresses,  two  or  three  beds,  cooking  and  drinking  pots, 
worth  altogether  about  £2,  8s.  A  poor  labourer  has  only  a  few 
earthen  jai^  and  one  or  two  mattresses,  worth  about  a  shilling  or  two. 

The  trade  guilds  of  Broach  include  the  leading  capitalists  of  the  city, 
the  bankers  and  money-changers,  cotton  dealers,  agents,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance ;  other  unions  represent  the 
smaller  trades,  and  are  conducted  on  the  panehdyal  system  so  com- 
mon throughout  India.  Details  of  the  constitution  and  objects  of 
these  associations  are  given  in  the  article  on  the  District  of  Ahmed- 
ABAD,  where  the  system  is  more  fully  developed  than  in  Broach.  One 
of  the  main  sources  of  revenue  of  the  chief  guild  of  Broach  city  is  a 
tax  of  from  6d.  to  is.  per  bale  levied  by  the  managers  on  cotton. 
Except  in  the  case  of  cotton  bills,  there  is  also  a  charge  of  jd-  on 
every  bill  of  exchange  negotiated  The  receipts  from  these  taxes 
are  applied  to  Hindu  objects  of  charity  and  religioa  The  chief 
institution  maintained  is  the  hospital  {pdrtj'rdfol)  for  old  and  sick 
animals,  supported  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £$y>.  In  addition  to  fees 
and  fines  levied  upon  members  for  breaches  of  trade  rules,  some 
of  the  guilds  adopt  special  means  of  collecting  funds.  Money- 
changers, grain-dealers,  grocers,  and  tobacco  merchants,  make  the 
observance  of  their  trade  holidays  —  the  2d,  the  nth,  and  the  last 
day  of  each  fortnight— a  source  of  revenue  to  the  general  body.  On 
the  occasion  of  these  holidays,  only  one  shop  is  allowed  to  remain 
open  in  each  market.  The  right  to  open  this  shop  is  put  up  to 
auction,  and  the  amount  of  the  bid  is  kept  for  caste  purposes. 
Similarly  the  bankers,  cotton  dealers,  insurers,  and  bricklayers  have 
for  trade  purposes  imposed  a  tax  on  the  members  of  their  crafl  or 
calling.  In  the  case  of  other  classes,  the  necessary  sums  are  collected 
by  subscription  among  the  members  of  the  caste. 
At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  British  rule  (1803)  there  was  in  man^ 
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villages  an  association  of  members  of  the  proprietary  body,  by  which 
the  amount  of  the  State  demand  was  distributed  according  to  a  fixed 
proportion  among  the  members.  The  peculiarities  of  this  joint  and 
sharehold  tenure  {bhdgddri)  have  to  some  extent  disappeared  before  the 
system  of  collecung  the  revenue  direct  from  the  different  shareholders  ; 
but  in  most  places  the  village  organization  still  remains  tolerably  com- 
plete The  staff  of  village  servants  includes  as  a  rule  the  head-man, /rf/e/,- 
the  clerk,  taldti;  the  family  priest,  ghdmot;  the  potter,  kumbhir;  the 
barber,  hajjdm;  the  carpenter,  suthdr ;  the  blacksmith,  lokdr;  the 
tailor,  dani ;  the  shoemaker,  mtuhl ;  the  washerman,  dhoU ;  the 
tanner,  khMpo ;  the  sweeper,  dhedo ;  the  scavet^r,  bhangio ;  the 
watchman,  warianio  or  rakfiQ.  Besides  this  esuhlishment,  in  some 
villages  are  to  be  found  the  water-drawer,  kosio ;  the  water-seller, 
parabio;  goldsmith,  sonl ;  singer,  bdrot  or  bhdt ;  teacher,  aUmm ; 
physician,  baui;  astronomer,_/iJjA(/  strolling  players,  bhaodyd;  Hindu 
devotees,  gosdin  or  bairdgl ;  and  Musalmin  devotees,  faHr.  The 
head-men  retain  to  the  present  day  much  of  their  former  influence 
They  are  in  many  cases  rich,  and  possess  a  strong  hold  over  the 
villagers  by  reason  of  their  business  as  money-lenders. 

^^'«(/ft(w.^Exclusive  of  lands  belonging  to  other  territory  situated 
within  its  limits.  Broach  contains  a  total  area  of  933,764  acres,  of 
which  690,208  acres  are  arable  assessed  land,  and  343,356  acres  are 
waste.  Of  the  arable  land,  193,886  acres,  or  28-09  P^""  'XiA.,  have 
been  alienated.  The  land  is  for  agricultural  purposes  divided  into  two 
main  classes,  light  soils  and  black  soils;  the  former  compose  about 
one-fourth,  and  the  latter  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area.  There. is 
also  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  known  as  bhdifUt,  in  which  products  of  all 
kinds,  especially  tobacco  and  castor-oil  plants,  are  raised.  The  holders 
of  land  belong  to  two  classes — proprietors  of  large  estates  or  thdiurs, 
and  peasant  proprietors  or  rayats.  Of  the  total  assessed  area,  47,017 
acres,  or  6 '81  per  cent,  are  in  the  possession  of  men  belonging  to  the 
landlord  class,  who  are  the  heirs  of  old  Rijput  families.  A  peasant 
proprietor  is  either  a  member  of  a  cultivating  community,  or  an  inde- 
pendent holder  with  an  individual  interest  in  the  land  he  tills.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  villages  in  the  District,  the  lands  of  244,  or  5951 
per  cent,  were  in  r86a  held  by  corporations  of  shareholders,  and  the 
remaining  166  villages,  or  40-49  per  cent,  by  individual  cultivators. 
Of  the  whole  area  of  the  Government  land,  457,806  acres,  or  92*24 
per  cent,  are  held  under  the  ordinary  survey  tenure  for  a  term  of  30 
years,  at  rates  subject  to  revision  and  increase  The  land  alienated  by 
the  State  is  held  at  a  fixed  quit-rent 

There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year,  (r)  the  early  or  kharif,  and  (i)  the 
late  or  raU.  The  early  crops  are  sown  in  June,  and,  except  cotton,  which 
is  seldom  ready  for  picking  before  February,  are  harvested  in  October 
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and  November.  The  late  crops  are  sown  in  October,  and  reaped  in 
February.  A  field  of  black  soil  requires  only  one  ploughing,  and  is  seldom 
manured.  Light  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ploughed  three  or  four 
times,  and  are  generally  manured.  The  entire  set  of  implements  used 
on  a  (arm  may  be  valued  at  from  ^i,  los.  \a  £,1.  The  agricultural 
stock  in  the  possession  of  the  cultivators  of  State  or  kkdlsi  villages  in 
1874-75  numbered  27,192  ploughs,  20,081  carts,  67,570  buUocks, 
58,442  buflaloes,  15,789  cows,  3211  horses,  33,276  sheep  and  goats, 
and  1809  asses.  Of  4S7i8o6  acres  of  Government  land  cultivated  in 
the  year  1873-74,  63,606  acres,  or  i3'89  per  cent.,  were  fallow  or  under 
grass.  Of  the  394,200  acres  under  actual  cultivation,  grain  crops 
occupied  170,060  acres,  or  43-14  per  cent;  pulses,  35,780 acres,  or 
9*07  per  cent ;  oil-seeds,  936  acres,  or  -22  per  cent ;  cotton,  176,261 
acres,  or  4471  per  cent  ;  miscellaneous  crops,  11,434  acres,  or  3"9 
per  cent  Since  the  year  1812,  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  improve  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  cotton.  So  far, 
the  result  has  been  to  show  that  foreign  varieties  will  not  thrive  in  the 
District  In  the  matter  of  ginning  considerable  changes  have  been 
made.  By  the  introduction  of  the  Piatt  Macaithy  Rolley  Gin  in  1864, 
the  old  native  hand-cleaner  (charkd)  has  been  entirely  supplanted. 

The  years  1630,  1631,  and  1755  are  said  to  have  been  seasons  of 
scarcity  in  which,  owing  to  the  fkilure  of  crops,  remissions  of  revenue 
were  granted  In  1760,  1761,  1773,  1786,  and  1787,  portions  of  the 
District  verged  so  closely  upon  famine  that  the  revenue  had  to  be 
very  largely  remitted  The  great  famine  of  1790  was  caused  by  the 
entire  failure  of  the  ordinary  rainfall  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  six  years  of  scarcity,  amounting  almost  to  famine, 
are  recorded  The  year  1819  was  marked  by  excessive  rain&ll,  and 
1838,  1840,  and  186S  by  total  or  partial  ^ure  of  rain.  In  1812,  the 
District  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  locusts,  and  in  1835  from  frost 
Years  of  partial  drought  have  also  been  numerous.  The  cotton  crop 
in  all  seasons  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  boll-worm. 

Communtcations  and  Trade. — There  are  13  lines  of  road,  extending 
over  a  total  distance  of  143^  miles.  Till  within  the  last  fi^een  years, 
the  highway  of  the  trade  of  the  District,  as  well  as  of  the  trade  of  a  large 
section  of  Guzerat  and  Western  Milwd,  passed  through  the  ports  of  Broach 
and  Tank£iri  down  the  estuaries  of  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  and  Dhidhar. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  trade  by  sea  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
It  is  still,  however,  large  enough  to  support  a  fleet  of  smsill  coasting 
vessels,  and  occasionally  attracts  into  the  Narbadi  foreign  ships  of  large 
size.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  harbours  along  the  coast  line  of  the 
District  The  estuaries  of  the  rivers  offer  shelter  to  coasting  vessels 
during  the  stormy  months  of  the  monsooa  In  1820,  there  were  five  sea- 
ports (fiandar),  riz.  Degam,  Tankdri,  Ghandhar,  Dehej,  and  Broach.    Of 
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these,  only  two,  Broach  and  Tankari,  are  still  seats  of  trade.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  1847,  the  average  total  value  of  both  imports 
and  exports  was  ^1,150,091.  From  T856  to  i86z,  the  conesponding 
returns  fell  to  ;^97o,339.  From  1865  to  1870,  they  amounted  on  an 
average  to  ^^634,369;  while  in  1874  they  had  fallen  as  low  as 
^^391,297,  or  about  one-third  of  the  corresponding  returns  twenty-five 
years  before.  In  the  Broach  section  of  28  miles  of  railway,  the  chief 
engineering  work  is  the  bridge  over  the  Narbadi  This  structure 
consists  of  67  spans,  or  a  total  length  of  4122  feet,  with  a  maximum 
height  of  I20  feet  from  screw  to  rail  level,  the  screw  being  60  feel 
below  the  river  bed,  or  72  feet  below  low  water  in  mid  channel 
The  cost  of  this  bridge  up  to  1871  has  been  ;£469,34o.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  line  in  t86r,  the  railway  traffic  has  considerably  in- 
creased, the  number  of  passengers  in  1874  being  404,017,  as  against 
296,468  in  1868,  the  first  year  for  which  returns  are  available.  During 
the  same  period,  the  total  quantity  of  goods  carried  has  risen  from 
53,361  to  71,584  tons.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  Broach 
trade  is  the  export  of  cotton.  To  the  total  of  65,348  tons,  valued  at 
.;£'i637i965>  exported  during  the  year  1874,  cotton  contributed 
;^i,376,5o8,  or  84"o3  per  cent  Of  this,  20,914  tons  were  sent  to 
Bombay  by  rail,  and  3820  tons  by  sea.  In  connection  with  this  cotton 
trade,  31  steam  presses  were  employed  in  the  District  in  1874. 

At  present  the  capital  by  which  the  trade  of  Broach  is  carried  on  is 
for  the  most  part  supplied  from  Bombay,  In  1820,  the  Broach  dealers 
are  said  to  have  been  representatives  of  mercantile  houses  in  Bombay, 
Surat,  and  Ujjain ;  and  now,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are  agents  of 
Bombay  firms.  Except  in  the  town  of  Broach,  where  there  are  a  few 
Pirsis  and  Borahs,  the  capitalists  are  by  caste  almost  all  Banias. 
Carriers  and  other  unskilled  town  labourers  earn  from  6d.  to  9^  a  day ; 
agricultural  labourers,  from  3d.  to  4^d. ;  bricklayers  and  carpenters, 
from  IS.  3d.  to  IS.  6d.  Female  labourers  are  paid  about  one-third  less 
than  males.  Lads  of  from  13  to  15  get  about  two-thirds  less;  boys  of 
from  10  to  13,  who  accompany  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  are  paid 
about  one-fifth  of  the  ordinary  rate.  The  current  prices  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food  during  1875  were,  for  a  rupee  (2s.}^wheat,  28  lbs. ; 
rice,  20  lbs. ;  joir  (Sorghum  vulgare),  37  lbs. ;  Mjra  (Holcus  spicatus), 
33  lbs. ;  and  ddl  (split  peas),  29  lbs. 

History. — Though  the  English  established  a  Factory  at  Broach  fot 
trade  purposes  as  early  as  161 6,  it  was  not  until  after  their  capture 
of  the  castle  of  Surat  in  1759  that  they  had  any  political  relations 
with  the  native  ruler.  But  soon  after  their  accession  to  political 
power  at  Surat,  ceriain  questions  of  revenue  gave  rise  to  a  dispute 
with  the  ruler  of  Broach,  and  in  1771  a  force  vas  sent  ftom 
Surat  against  his  capital     This  expedition,  which  was  not  begun  till 
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May,  resulted  in  failure ;  but  during  the  ensuing  rainy  season  the 
Naw^b  of  Broach  visited  Bombay,  and  agreed  to  pay  Co  the  English  a 
sum  of  ^40,000.  This,  however,  he  failed  to  do,  and  in  November 
1 773  a  second  expedition  was  sent  against  Broach.  The  city  was  taken 
with  little  difficulty,  though  with  the  loss  of  General  Wedderbum,  the 
commander  of  the  force.  The  territory  acquired  by  the  capture  of 
the  city  comprised  i6z  villages.  In  1783,  the  country  under  Broach, 
which  by  treaty  and  conquest  had  by  that  time  come  to  include  the 
lands  of  Ankleswar,  H^sot,  Dehejbdra,  and  Amod,  was  by  the  treaty  of 
SdltKU  (Salbye)  handed  over  to  the  Marhattis — the  original  conquest  to 
Mah^dijf  Sindhia,  and  the  new  acquisitions  to  the  Peshwl  For  nineteen 
years  these  territories  remained  under  MarhattfE  rule,  till  in  1803,  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  Sindhia's  possessions  in  Guzerat 
were  invaded  by  a  British  force,  and  Che  dty  of  Broach  was  again  taken. 
No  further  territorial  changes  took  place  till  in  1817,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Poona,  three  Subdivisions  were  added  to  the  District.  Since 
that  date  the  history  of  Broach  has  been  marked  by  only  two  events— 
in  r823,  an  outbreak  of  Kolis  Cook  place,  and  in  1857  a  riot  between 
the  Pirsis  and  Musalmins. 

AdmiaUtralion. — For  administrative  purposes,  the  District  is  divided 
into  3  tdluks  or  Subdivisions.  The  administration  in  revenue 
matters  is  entrusted  to  a  Collector  and  three  Assistants,  of  whom  one 
is  a  covenanted  civil  servant  For  judicial  purposes,  the  District  is 
included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  of  Surat  For  the  settle- 
ment of  civil  disputes  there  are  5  courts.  In  1874,  the  total  cost  to  the 
State  of  the  maintenance  of  these  courts  was  ^£3332,  and  the  amount 
realized  from  court  fees  and  stamps,  £,\i,itz.  Exclusive  of  912 
cases  settled  by  the  Small  Cause  Court,  the  number  of  cases  decided 
was  896a  The  average  value  of  the  property  under  litigation  was 
^19,  5s.  Twenty  officers,  including  three  Europeans,  share  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice.  In  the  year  1873,  the  total  strength 
of  the  regular  police  force  was  417  officers  and  men.  Of  these, 
under  the  District  superintendent,  2  were  subordinate  officers,  77 
inferior  subordinate  officers,  23  mounted  constables,  and  415  foot 
constables.  Thecost  of  maintaining  this  force  was  ^^7577,  iis.  These 
figures  show  1  man  to  every  3-49  square  miles,  as  compared  with 
the  area,  and  r  man  to  every  840  persons,  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation; the  cost  of  maintenance  being  equal  to  ;£s,  4s.  per  square  mile, 
or  sid.  per  head  of  population.  With  the  exception  of  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  a  few  under-trial  prisoners  at  the  headquarters  of  each 
Subdivision,  there  is  no  prison  in  the  District  All  prisoners  are  now 
conveyed  by  rail  to  the  District  jail  in  Surat  The  District  contains 
9  post  offices  and  6  telegraph  offices,  one  at  each  of  the  5  stations 
on  the  railway,  and  a  separate  Government  office  at  Broach. 
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The  District  local  funds,  created  since  1863  for  works  of  public  utility 
and  rural  education,  yielded  in  1874-75  a  total  of  ;^ao,672.  There  are 
two  municipalities,  the  towns  of  Broach  and  Jambusar.  The  total 
municipal  receipts  in  1874  amounted  to  ;^84S7;  and  the  expenditure 
to  ;^589i,  the  incidence  of  taxation  being  is.  o^  per  head  in  Jambusar, 
and  4s.  ijd.  in  Broach.  In  1873-74,  the  whole  amount  of  revenue 
raised — imperial,  municipal,  and  local — was  ;^a84,35r,  or  an  incidence 
of  taxation  of  16s.  2|d.  per  head.  The  land  revenue  alone  produced 
^^214,838. 

In  the  year  1873-74,  there  were  195  Government  schools,  or  i 
school  for  every  3  inhabited  villages,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
5362  pupils,  or  519  percent  of  the  total  population  (103,362)  between 
six  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  number,  7  were  girls'  schools. 
Excluding  charges  for  superintendence,  the  cost  to  the  State  amounted 
to  jC9y>i  ^^  )  in  addition,  ;^8652,  iis.  was  expended  from  local  and 
other  funds.     In  Broach  city  there  is  i  library  and  i  local  newspaper. 

There  are  in  all  15  fairs  or  places  of  pilgrimage,  of  which  11  are 
resorted  to  by  Hindus  and  4  by  Musalmins.  Shukaltirth  is  annually 
visited  by  about  25,000  pilgrims.  At  Bhidbhut  and  Karod,  the  number 
varies  from  50,000  to  100,000.  The  chief  towns  are— {i)  Broach, 
with  10,443  houses  and  a  population  (1872)  of  36,932  ;  (2)  Jambusar* 
4275  houses,  pop.  r4,924 ;  {3)  Ankleswar,  2991  houses,  pop^  S865  ; 
(4)  AuoD,  1811  houses,  pop.  5325  ;  and  (5)  Hansot,  1321  houses* 
pop.  41Q3.  The  village  of  Tankari  was  once  a  port  of  considerable* 
trade. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  District  is  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  Guzerot, 
and  the  climate  is  much  more  pleasant  than  in  those  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince situated  farther  from  the  sea.  For  a  series  of  years  ending  with 
184(1,  the  average  rainfall  was  about  33  inches;  between  1853  and  i860, 
the  average  returns  are  41*60  inches ;  from  i860  to  1870,  34  inches ; 
36'27  inches  in  1873-73,  and  3578  in  1873-74.  Frosts  are  said  to 
occur  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  12  years,  sometimes,  as  in  1835,  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  destroy  the  crops.  The  latter  days  of  March  and  the 
month  of  April  are  the  hottest  season  in  the  year.  At  the  end  of  April 
west  and  south-west  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  continue  till  October, 
when  the  rainy  season  closes.  In  the  following  months,  slight  easterly 
winds  prevail,  lasting  till  the  end  of  December.  There  are  4  dispen- 
saries, all  established  within  the  last  five  years,  and  one  hospital  at 
Broach  city.  During  the  year  1873-74,  30,302  persons  in  all  were 
treated  in  these  institutions,  of  whom  10,001  were  out-door  and  301 
in-door  parents;  and  in  the  same  year  9707  persons  were  vaccinated. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  throughout  the  District  in  the 
six  years  ending  1874  was  40,409,  giving  an  average  aimual  mortality 
of  6735,  or  a  death-rate  of  19*3  per  thousand. 
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Broach. — Chief  town  of  the  District  of  the  same  name  in  Guzerat, 
Bombay  Presidency;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Narbadi  (Ner- 
budda)  nver,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  Lat  a  i  °  43'  30"  N. ,  long. 
73°  i'  E. ;  area,  including  suburbs,  3^  square  miles ;  number  of  houses, 
10.443  J  pop^  (1872),  36,932  ;  municipal  revenue  (1875),  ^^7689.  Seen 
from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Naibad^  or  approached  by  the  railway 
bridge  from  the  south,  the  massive  stone  vail,  rising  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  buildings  standing  out  from  the  high  ground  behind,  give  the  town 
of  Broach  a  marked  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  fortifications, 
though  by  local  tradition  ascribed  to  Sidh  Rij  of  Anhilwida  (lath 
century),  were,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Miraf-i-Sikandri,  built 
in  1536  A.D.,  under  the  orders  of  Sultin  Bahidur,  King  of  Ahmed^b^d. 
In  the  middle  of  the  t7th  century  (1660),  the  walls  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Aurongzeb,  and  about  twenty-five 
years  later  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  same  monarch  as  a  protection 
against  the  atUcks  of  the  Marhattis.  Of  late  years,  the  fortifications 
on  the  land  side  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  in  some 
places  almost  every  trace  of  them  has  disappeared.  On  the  southern 
side^  where  protection  is  required  against  the  fioods  of  the  river,  the 
city  wall  is  kept  in  good  order.  Built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  the  river 
lace  of  the  wsUl,  raised  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  stretches  along  the  bank 
for  about  a  mile.  It  is  provided  with  seven  gates,  and  the  top  forms  a 
broad  pathway.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  includes  an  area  of  fths  of  a 
square  mile,  which  in  the  centre  rises  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  80  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country.  This  mound,  from  the  broken  bricks 
and  other  dibrU  dug  out  of  it,  shows  signs  of  being  in  part  at  least  of 
artificial  construction.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
small. hillocks  to  the  north  of  the  city  &vours  the  opinion,  that  it  may 
have  been  the  rising  ground  on  the  river  bank  that  led  the  early  settlers 
to  choose  Broach  as  the  site  for  a  city.  Within  the  walls,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  in  some  places  steep  The  houses  are  generally  two  storeys 
high,  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  are  some  lai^e  family  mansions  said  to  have  been  built  in  r79o. 
In  the  suburbs  the  houses  have  a  meaner  appearance,  many  of  them 
being  not  more  than  one  storey  high,  with  walb  of  wattle  and  daub. 

Tlie  city  of  Broach  was,  according  to  local  legend,  originally 
foimded  by  the  sage  Bhrigu,  and  called  Bhrigupur  or  Bhrigil's  city. 
In  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  sage's  settlement  had  given 
its  name — Barugaza — to  a  large  Province,  and  had  itself  become  one 
of  the  chief  ports  in  Western  India.  Two  hundred  years  later,  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  Rijput  king;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century 
is  said  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hiouen  Thsang,  to  have  contained  10 
Buddhist  convents,  with  300  monks  and  ro  temples.  Half  a  centuiy 
later,  Broach  was  a  town  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  some  of 
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the  earliest  Musalm^  expeditions  against  Western  India.  Under  the 
Rijput  dynasties  of  AnhilwEida  (746-1300  a-d.),  Broach  was  a  flourish- 
ing seaport  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Anhilwada  kings,  the  city  would  seem  to  have  changed  hands  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  But  with  the  exception  of  two  years  (1534-36)1 
during  which  it  was  held  by  the  officers  of  the  Emperor  Humiyun, 
Broach  remained  (1391  to  1573)  under  the  MusalnUn  dynasty  of 
Ahmedibsid  About  this  time,  the  city  was  twice  (r536  and  1546) 
plundered  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  except  for  its  streets,  '  so  narrow 
most  of  them  that  two  horsemen  could  not  pass  at  the  same  time,' 
admired  the  city  '  with  its  magnificent  and  lofty  houses,  with 
their  costly  lattices,  the  famous  ivoiy  and  blackwood  workshops, 
and  its  townsmen  well  skilled  in  mechanics — chiefly  weavers,  who 
make  the  finest  cloth  in  the  world'  {Dtcadas  de  Couio,  v.  315).  In 
'573t  Broach  was  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  Akbar  by  Muzailar 
Shih  in.,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Ahmedibild  kings.  Ten  years  later, 
Muzaflar  Shih  recovered  the  city,  but  held  it  only  for  a  few  months, 
when  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  In  T6r6 
a  British  foctory,  and  in  1617  a  Dutch  fectory,  were  established  at 
Broach.  In  1660,  a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city  was  razed 
to  the  ground  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  In  this  defence- 
less state  it  was  twice,  in  1675  and  1686,  plundered  by  the  Marhattis. 
After  the  second  attack,  Aurangzeb  ordered  that  the  walls  should  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  city  named  Sukhdbdd.  In  1736,  the  Musalmin  com- 
mandant of  the  port  was  raised  by  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  to  the  rank  of  Nawdb. 
In  April  1 77 1,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  take  Broach 
failed;  but  in  November  itji  a  second  force  was  sent  against  the 
town,  and  this  time  it  was  stormed  and  captured  In  1783,  it  was 
handed  over  to  Sindhia,  but  was  retaken  in  1803  by  the  British,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  remained  in  our  possession. 

In  1777,  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained  50,000  inhabitants ;  in 
1812,  37,716  ;  in  1851,  31,700;  and  in  1872,36,932.  The  only  classes 
calling  for  special  notice  are,  among  Hindus,  the  Bhirgav  Brdhmans, 
who  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  sage  Bhriga  The  Pirsis,  from  the 
number  and  antiquity  of  their  Towers  of  Silence,  are  supposed  to  have 
settled  at  Broach  as  far  back  as  the  nth  century.  Formerly  ship- 
builders and  skilled  weavers,  they  have  sufiered  from  the  decay  of  both 
trades;  Many  of  them  have  migrated  to  Bombay,  to  improve  their 
circumstances ;  and  the  frugality  of  those  that  are  left  enables  them  to 
keep  out  of  poverty.  The  Brahma  Kshattriyas  are  influential  and 
prosperous.  The  greater  number  and  most  wealthy  of  the  Banias  are 
Sniwaks  or  Jains.  The  Musalmins  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  coit- 
dition  of  poverty. 

Broach  is  one  of  the  oldest  seaports  in  Western  India. 
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hundred  years  ago,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  trade  then 
earned  on  between  India  and  the  ports  of  Western  Asia.  In  more 
recent  times,  though  the  trade  of  Gii2erat  has  never  again  centred  in 
the  harbours  of  this  District,  Broach  so  far  maintained  its  position 
that  in  the  17th  century  it  sent  ships  eastward  to  Java  and  Sumatra, 
and  westward  to  Aden  and  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Later  on, 
ihe  foreign  trade  of  Guzerat  centred  more  and  more  in  Surat,  until 
from  Surat  it  was  transferred  to  Bombay.  The  cotton  exported  from 
Broach  to  China  and  Bengal  was  sent  through  Surat  and  Bombay;  and 
as  ^  back  as  1815,  the  Broach  ports  ceased  to  have  any  foreign  com- 
merce They  now  possess  only  a  coasting  trade  south  to  Bombay  and 
all  the  intermediate  ports,  and  north  as  far  as  M^dvi,  in  Cutch.  The 
chief  articles  of  trade  are,  towards  the  south,  exports — flowers  of  the 
moAud  tree  (Bassia  latifolia),  wheat,  and  cotton  ;  imports— molasses, 
rice,  betel-nut,  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  cocoa-nuL  To  the  west  and  north 
the  exports  are — grain,  cotton  seed,  makud  flowers,  tiles,  and  firewood  ; 
the  imports,  chiefly  stone  for  building. 

In  ancient  times,  cloth  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
export  from  Broach ;  and  in  the  17th  century,  when  the  English  and 
Dutch  first  settled  in  Guzerat,  it  was  the  fame  of  its  cloth  manufactures 
that  led  them  to  establish  factories  in  Broach,  The  kinds  of  cloth  for 
which  Broach  was  specially  known  at  that  time  would  seem  to  have 
been  idftds,  broad  and  narrow  dimities,  and  other  tine  calicoes.  The 
gain  to  the  European  trader  of  having  a  factory  at  Broach  was  that  he 
might  '  oversee  the  weavers,  buying  up  the  cotton  yam  to  employ  them 
all  the  lains,  when  he  sets  on  foot  his  investments,  that  they  may  be 
ready  against  the  season  for  the  ships.'  About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  the  District  is  said  to  have  produced  more  manufactures,  and 
those  of  the  finest  fabrics,  than  the  same  extent  of  country  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  not  excepting  Bengal  In  spite  of  the  increasing 
competition  of  the  produce  of  steam  factories  in  Bombay,  Surat,  and 
Ahmeddbdd,  handloom  weaving  in  Broach  has  within  the  last  few  years 
shown  dgns  of  reviving. 

\Vith  the  exception  of  a  stone  mosque  constructed  out  of  an  older 
Hindu  temple,  the  city  contains  no  buildings  of  interest  About 
100  yards  from  the  bastion  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  fort,  is 
the  tomb  of  Brigadier  David  Wedderbum,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Broach  on  14th  November  1772.  About  two  miles  west  of  the  fort, 
are  a  few  large  and  massive  tombs,  raised  to  members  of  the  Dutch 
Factory.  Beyond  the  Dutch  tombs  are  the  five  Pirsf  Towers  of  Silence : 
four  being  old  and  disused,  and  the  fifth  lately  built  by  a  rich  Pdrsf 
merchant  of  Bombay,  The  city  has  been  surveyed  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  both  the  Government  and  the  public  The  municipal 
income  in  1875  amounted  to  £^t%^,  4s.,  the  incidence  of  taxation 
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being  4s.  I  Jd.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  drinking-water  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  intramural  parts  of  the  town  comes  almost  all 
from  the  Narbadd.  There  are  but  few  wells  in  the  city ;  and,  unlike 
Surat  and  Ahmedibdd,  the  custom  of  having  ci^ems  in  dwelling-houses 
for  the  storage  of  rain-water  is  not  general. 

Babak. — Municipal  Town  in  Kardchf  (Kurrachee)  District,  Sind. 
LaL  36"  z6'  30"  N.,  long.  67°  45'  15"  E.  Pop.  (1872),  5703, — Muham- 
madans,  4285,  chiefly  of  the  Korichaki,  Jamot,  and  Machhi  tribes ; 
Hindus,  141S,  chiefly  Brihnians  and  Lohdnos.  Municipal  revenue  in 
•873-74,  ;^j6!;  incidence  of  taxation  about  7d.  per  head.  Post  ofiice. 
Carpets  of  good  quality  are  manufactured.  Owing  to  floods  caused  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Manchhar  Lake,  the  saminddn  have  been  of  late 
years  considerably  impoverished.  To  resist  these  encroachments,  the 
town  has  been  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  public  health  has  been 
affected  in  consequence,  and  in  1869  fiubak  suffered  severely  from 
cholera. 

Blid-Bdd. — Subdivision  of  Bardwin  District,  Bengal,  lying  between 
23°  7'  15"  and  33°  36'  4s"  N.  lat,  and  between  87°  21'  30"  and  87° 
48'  45"  E.  long.  Area,  53a  square  miles ;  number  of  villages, 
749;  number  of  houses,  55,248;  pop.  {1873),  386,131,  comprising 
239t98s  Hindus  (83-9  per  cent  of  the  population),  46,088  Muham- 
madans,  22  Christians,  and  36  'others.'  Number  of  males,  140,446 — 
females,  145,685.  Average  density  of  population,  538  persons  per 
square  mite ;  villages  per  square  mile,  1  '41 ;  houses  per  square  mile, 
104;  persons  per  village,  382;  persons  per  house,  5X  The  Sub- 
division was  formed  in  1846,  and  comprises  the  3  Ihdnds  (police  circles) 
of  Biid-Biid,  Ausgi^,  and  SonimukhL  In  1870-71,  it  contained  i 
court  with  revenue,  magisterial,  and  civil  jurisdiction,  a  regular  police 
force  of  117,  and  a  rural  police  of  2074  men.  The  total  separate  cost 
of  Subdivisional  administration  in  that  year,  exclusive  of  poUce,  was 
returned  at  ;^i9o, 

Blid-BdcL — Village  and  police  station  in  Bardwin  District,  Bengal 
Lat  23"  24'  30"  N.,  long.  87°  34'  4s"  e.  Headquarters  of  the  Sub- 
division of  the  same  name  (vide  supra). 

Bud^nn  {Buddon). — British  District  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  lying  between  27"  39'  and  28"  38'  30" 
N.  bt,  and  between  78"  19'  15"  and  79°  33'  15"  e.  long. ;  area,  2004 
square  miles;  population  in  1872,  934,348  persons.  Budiun  forms 
the  south-western  District  of  the  Kohilkhand  Division ;  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  Bareli  (Bareilly)  and  Che  State  of  Rimpur,  on  the 
north-west  by  Moradib^d,  on  the  south-west  by  the  Ganges,  and  oa  the 
east  by  Shihjahinpur.     The  administrari^-e  headquarters  are  at  the  town 

of  BUDAUN. 

Physical  Aspects. — The  District  of  Budiun  does  not  materially  differ 
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in  its  main  features  from  the  other  portions  of  the  great  Gangetic 
pliun.  It  stretches,  with  little  diversity  of  surface  or  scenery,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Rimganga  on  the  east  to  the  sacred  river  which  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  west,  in  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  ancient 
alluvial  uplands.  But  although  its  teve!  face  is  seldom  interrupted  by 
any  elevation  greater  than  a  shifting  sandhill,  yet  a  closer  view  discloses 
minor  varieties  of  soil  and  productions  which  at  first  sight  escape  the 
eye  in  surveying  its  somewhat  monotonous  flats.  The  District  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  river  Sot,  on  whose  banks 
the  town  of  Budiun  occupies  a  picturesque  eminence,  crowned  by 
mouldering  battlements  of  early  architecture.  The  north-eastern  of 
these  two  regions  forms  the  dividing  range  between  the  Sot  and  the 
Kimganga,  and  the  soil  as  it  approaches  the  former  stream  falls  away 
into  huge  gaping  ravines,  through  which  the  surface  drainage  cuts  itself 
an  ever-widening  course  into  the  channel  below.  A  large  part  of  this 
tract  still  abounds  in  heavy  jungles  oi  dkdk  and  wild  date,  the  remnant 
of  that  famous  forest  which  once  surrounded  Aonli  in  Bareli 
Kstrict,  and  into  which  the  armies  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  dared  not 
penetrate.  The  estates  situated  in  the  heart  of  this  wild  rqgion  bear 
the  name  of  the  B^nkati  villages.  Similar  patches  of  dense  brushwood 
may  be  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of  the  District 
South-west  of  the  Sot,  again,  lies  the  central  upland  tract,  a  highly 
cultivated  plain,  comprising  the  richest  agricultural  land  in  Budiun. 
Beyond  it,  towards  the  Ganges,  rises  the  high  and  sandy  ridge  known 
as  the  hhir,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river  from  end  to  end  of  the 
District  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  very  barren  and  almost  uncul- 
tivated land,  interspersed  at  wide  distances  by  villages  of  Ahlrs,  whose 
cattle  graze  upon  the  short  grass  which  covers  its  sandy  soil  The 
tower  alluvial  basin  of  the  Ganges  lies  to  the  south  of  the  bhur ;  but  the 
fear  of  inundation  prevents  cultivators  from  settling  on  its  uncertain 
lowlands,  and  vast  savannahs  of  rank  grass  and  tall  tittar  reeds  accord- 
ingly usurp  the  place  of  tillage.  The  principal  rivers  besides  the 
Ganges,  the  Sot,  and  the  Rimganga,  in  order  from  east  to  west,  are  the 
Undhiri,  the  Aril,  the  Mahiwa,  the  Chhoiya,  and  the  NakU  Nadi.  The 
Ganges  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  for  boats  of  large  burden ;  the 
Kimganga  only  in  the  rainy  season,  except  for  small  country  craft. 
Several  shallow  lakes  {j'hils)  lie  scattered  through  the  District,  the  chief 
of  which,  the  DalelganjyAf/,  has  a  length  of  about  3  miles.  A  low  belt 
of  porous  and  somewhat  marshy  clay,  intervening  between  the  bhUr  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mahdwa,  probably  marks  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Ganges: 

History. — Budiun  owes  its  name,  as  the  accepted  tradition  records, 
to  one  Budh,  an  Ahlr  prince,  who  founded  the  city  about  the  year  905 
A.a     His  descendants  held  the  surrounding  tract  for  another  century. 
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and  Ahirs  still  form  the  principal  element  of  the  population  throughout 
all  the  wilder  portions  of  the  District  In  102S  a.d.,  Sayyid  Silar 
Masiiid  Ghdzi,  nephew  of  SuMn  Mahmiid  of  Ghaznf,  invaded  the 
country  naw  known  as  Rohilkhand,  and  established  himself  for  a  time 
in  Budiun.  He  suffered  many  tosses,  however,  during  his  struggle 
with  its  Hindu  possessors,  and  eventually  abandoned  his  conquest, 
leaving  many  of  his  followers  behind.  In  1196,  Kutab-ud-din  Aibak, 
Ghiy^-ud-din's  viceroy  in  India,  captured  the  fort  of  Budiun,  killed 
the  RAjd,  and  sacked  the  city.  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh  obtained  the 
government  of  the  new  dependency,  which  he  exchanged  in  1210  for 
the  throne  of  Delhi  Under  his  successors,  Budiun  ranked  as  a  place 
of  great  importance,  and  in  1236  gave  a  second  Emperor  to  Delhi,  in 
the  person  of  Rukn-ud-din,  whose  handsome  mosque,  the  Jamd  Masjfd 
Shamshi,  still  adorns  the  city  in  which  he  had  been  governor.  E>uring 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the  annals  of  Budiun  are  confined  to  the 
usual  local  insurrections  and  bloody  repressions,  which  form  the  staple 
of  Indian  history  before  the  advent  of  the  Mughals  In  1415,  Mahabat 
Khin,  the  governor,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  Emperor  Khizr  Khin 
marched  against  him  in  vain.  After  a  reign  of  eleven  years'  duration, 
the  rebellious  vassal  was  compelled  in  1426  to  surrender  to  Mubiiak 
Shih,  Khizr  KhAn's  successor.  Alam  Shih  visited  the  city  in  1449; 
and  during  his  stay,  his  Wazir  joined  with  Bahlol  Lodi  in  depriving 
him  of  all  his  dominions  except  Budiun,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
retain  until  his  death  in  1479.  His  son-in-law,  Husiin  Shih  of  Jaunpur. 
then  took  possession  of  the  District ;  but  Bahlol  Lodi  soon  compelled 
the  intruder  to  restore  it  to  the  Delhi  Empire.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Mughal  power,  Humiyun  appointed  governors  of  Sambhal  and 
Budiun ;  but  they  disagreed,  and  the  Sambhal  governor,  having  taken 
Buddun  by  siege,  put  his  rival  to  death.  Under  the  administrati^'e 
organization  of  Akbar,  Budiun  n-as  formed  in  1556  into  a  SariAr 
of  Suhah  Delhi,  which  was  granted  as  a  fief  to  Kisim  Ali  Khin.  In 
i57r,  a  great  fire  consumed  the  larger  part  of  the  city;  and  in  Shih 
Jahan's  time  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Bareli  (BareillyX 
The  rise  of  the  Rohilli  power,  which  centred  in  the  latter  town, 
accelerated  the  decline  of  Budiurt  In  1719,  during  the  reign  of 
Muhammad  Shih,  Muhammad  Khin  Bangash  annexed  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  District,  including  the  city,  to  Famikhitbid, 
while  the  RohlUis  under  AH  Muhammad  seized  upon  the  remainder. 
In  1754,  however,  the  Rohillis  recovered  ^tpargands  which  had  been 
united  to  Farrukhibid.  Their  subsequent  history,  and  their  subjuga- 
tion by  the  Wazir  of  Oudh,  belong  more  properly  to  the  account  of 
Bareli  (Bareilly)  District.  Dundi  Khin  of  Budaun  made  his 
peace  with  Shuji-ud-dauli  before  the  defeat  of  Hifiz  Rahmat  Khjn,  the 
national  leader,  at  Mirinpur  Katra  in  1774;  but  after  that  erent  the 
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Wazir  attacked  him,  notwithstanding  his  submission,  afid  took  posses- 
sion of  Budiua 

In  1801,  the  District  passed  with  the  rest  of  Rohilkhand  under 
British  rule.  Originally,  it  formed  part  of  MonuUb^d  District ;  but 
in  1805,  five  of  its  pargands  were  transferred  to  BarelL  In  1823,  a 
District  of  Sahaswan  was  erected  into  a  separate  charge,  comprising 
portions  of  MoradibAd,  Bareli,  and  Aligarh.  Fifteen  years  later,  the 
headquarters  were  transferred  to  Budiun,  a  larger  and  more  important 
post  than  SahaswiiL  In  1845,  the  KA^x\\.  pargands  lying  beyond  the 
Ganges  were  handed  over  to  the  Do^b  District  of  Etah,  to  which  they 
more  naturally  belong.  Since  that  period  no  territorial  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  Mutiny  of  1857  alone  breaks  in  upon  the  peaceful 
course  of  civil  admintstratioa  News  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  reached 
Budiun  on  15th  May.  A  fortnight  later,  the  treasure  guard  mutinied, 
plundered  the  treasury,  and  broke  open  the  jaiL  The  civil  officers 
then  found  themselves  compelled  to  leave  for  Fatehgarh.  On  the  2nd 
of  June,  the  Bareli  mutineers  marched  in,  and  on  the  17th,  Abdul 
Rihim  KMn  assumed  the  government  of  the  District  As  usual,  dis- 
turbances broke  out  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Musalmdn  leaders ; 
and  in  July  and  August,  the  Muhammadans  fought  two  regular  battles 
with  the  Thikurs,  whom  they  completely  defeated.  At  the  end  of 
August,  several  European  fugitives  crossed  the  Ganges  into  the  District, 
and  were  protected  at  Ditaganj  by  the  landholders.  After  the  fall 
of  Walidid  Khin's  fort  at  Mil^garh,  that  rebel  chieftain  passed  into 
Budiun  in  October,  but  found  it  advisable  to  proceed  to  Fatehgarh. 
On  the  sth  of  November,  the  Musalmdns  defeated  the  Ahirs  at  Gunaur, 
and  took  possession  of  that  iahsil,  hitherto  held  by  our  police. 
Towards  the  close  of  January  1858,  the  rebels,  under  Niiz  Muhammad, 
marched  against  Fatehgarh,  but  were  met  by  Sir  Hope  Grant's  force  at 
Shamsdbdd  and  utterly  dispersed.  Niiz  Muhammad  then  returned  to 
BudiuiL  On  the  27lh  of  April,  General  Penny's  force  defeated  the 
rebels  at  Kakrdla,  while  Major  Gordon  fell  upon  them  in  the  north, 
near  Bisaull  Their  leaders  fled  to  Bareli,  and  managers  were  at 
once  appointed  to  the  various /a^a/iifj  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment By  the  iJth  of  May,  Budiun  came  once  more  into  our  hands, 
though  Tintia  Topi  with  his  fugitive  army  afterwards  crossed  this 
portion  of  Rohilkhand  into  Oudh,  on  the  37th.  Brigadier  Coke's 
column  entered  the  District  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  Colonel  Wilkinson's 
from  Bareli  on  the  8th.  Order  was  then  permanently  restored,  and 
has  not  since  been  menaced. 

Population. — Budiun  is  one  of  the  Districts  where  population  has 
steadily  increased  during  the  last  35  years.  In  1853,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  returned  at  845,868  ;  in  1865,  it  had  risen  to  889,810; 
while  in  1872,  it  reached  a  total  of  934,348.     The  increase  for  the  19 
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years  accordingly  amounted  to  88,480  souls,  or  10-3  per  cent  j  but  the 
actual  rate  of  increase  was  really  greater,  as  the  area  for  1853  exceeded 
that  for  1873  by  397  square  miles.  The  density  per  squaie  mile  at  the 
former  date  averaged  434  persons,  while  at  the  latter  it  amounted  to  466 
persons.  The  enumeration  of  187a  was  taken  over  an  area  of  2004 
square  miles ;  it  disclosed  a  total  population  of  934,348  persons,  distri- 
buted among  1364  villages  or  townships,  and  inhabiting  193,589  houses. 
From  these  data  the  following  averages  may  be  deduced : — Persons  pwr 
square  mile,  466 ;  villages  per  squ^e  mi!e,  i  i ;  houses  per  square  mile, 
96 ;  persons  per  village,  395 ;  persons  per  house,  48.  Classified  accord- 
ing to  sex,  there  were — males,  503,619 ;  females,  430,729  ;  proportion  of 
males,  53-9  per  cent  Classified  according  to  age,  there  were,  under  12 
years — males,  181,034;  females,  rsj,846;  total,  333,880,  or  357  pw 
cent  of  the  population.  As  regards  religious  distinctions,  the  Hindus 
numbered  794,531,  or  851  per  cent ;  while  the  Musalmins  amounted 
to  only  139,687,  or  14*9  per  cent  The  proportion  of  Muhammadans 
is  smaller  in  Buddun  than  in  any  other  District  of  Rohilkhand,  except 
Shihjahinpur.  The  Census  also  returned  taj  persons  as  Christians  or 
'others.'  Among  the  various  Hindu  castes,  the  BnUimans  numbered 
63,541;  Rijputs,  65,358;  Banias,  or  trading  class,  31,701;  Ahirs, 
graziers  on  the  Miir  tract,  81,533;  Chamiis,  landless  agriculturists, 
who  have  emerged  under  British  rule  from  the  position  of  serfs,  133,538 
(the  most  numerous  class  in  the  District);  Kiyasths,  9726;  and 
Kurmis,  6143.  The  Musalmin  population  was  divided  between  the 
four  great  tribes  as  follows :  Shaikhs,  to4,743 ;  Sayyids,  3320 ;  Mughals, 
1360 ;  and  Pathins,  30,093.  The  total  agricultural  pcq>ulation 
amounted  to  637,737.  Three  predatory  races  infest  the  District 
— the  Bhantus,  a  Hindu  tribe  who  wander  about  in  large  gangs  of 
from  3oto  50  persons,  and  live  entirely  by  begging  and  stealing;  the 
Habilrahs,  also  Hindus,  who  form  smaller  bands,  and  occasionally 
undertake  field-work ;  and  the  Sansias,  a  vagrant  Musalm^  clan  who 
cross  over  from  the  Doib,  and  bear  a  bad  reputation  for  kidnapping 
children.  Six  towns  contain  a  population  exceeding  5000  souls — 
namely,  Budaun,  33,33a;  Sahaswan,  17,063;  Ujhani,  7656;  Isuui- 
2)ACAR,  5424;  AlaPur,  5347;  and  Bilsi,  5282.  Bisauli,  which  had 
less  than  5000  inhabitants  at  the  date  of  the  Census,  is  also  a  con- 
siderable town,  with  many  fine  Pathin  buildings,  including  a  handsome 
mosque. 

Agriculture.  —  The  District  contains  2004  square  miles,  (rf  which 
1350  are  cultivated,  378  are  cultivable,  and  276  are  uncultivable.  TTie 
fertile  upland  of  Buddun  consists  of  a  light  loam  or  argillaceous  soil, 
merging  gradually  into  the  heavier  and  ahnost  barren  sand  of  the  bkAr 
region ;  but  the  District  also  comprises  considerable  fringes  of  lowland, 
known  as  khddir  and  tardi.    The  khddir  is  composed  of  porous  clay. 
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capable  of  producing  two  crops  a  year  for  many  seasons  in  succession ; 
and  occupies  the  desened  channel  of  the  Ganges,  where  water  may 
always  be  found  at  a  few  feet  below  the  suiiace.  It  is  specially  adapted 
for  lice,  which  is  always  grown  for  the  autumn  harvest  %  while  barley 
and  wheat  follow  immediately  as  spring  crops.  The  tardi  comprises 
the  modem  alluvial  fringe  along  the  present  beds  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Rimganga.  The  valley  of  the  former  river  contains  several  large 
patches  of  vsar  land,  whitened  by  the  destructive  saline  efflorescence 
known  as  rM,  which  appears  upon  the  surface  after  inundations  or 
heavy  rain.  The  mode  of  tillage  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
North-Western  Districts.  The  kharifox  autumn  crops  include  cotton, 
rice,  jodr,  bdj'ra,  and  meth  ;  the  roM  or  spring  crops  consist  chiefly  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  other  cereals  or  pulses.  Manure  is  not 
employed  for  the  ordinary  agricultural  staples,  but  is  copiously  applied 
to  the  lands  immediately  around  the  villages,  which  produce  poppy, 
tobacco,  vegetables,  and  other  choice  crops.  The  ordinary  modes  of 
personal  and  communal  tenure  exist  in  Budiun,  divisible  into  the  three 
•Aief  heads  ot  xaminddri,  paf/iddri,  and  iAdyMMrd.  The  Rijputs  are 
the  great  landowning  caste,  and  they  hold  in  all  623  estates.  The 
Shaikh  Musalmins  ranic  next  with  346  estates,  and  the  Ahirs  third  with 
194.  Where  many  small  proprietors  exist,  the  owner  often  cultivates 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  his  land ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  greater 
portion  is  leased  to  cultivating  tenants.  Out  of  the  total  cultivated 
area  of  89r,i89  acres,  139,106  acres  are  held  by  the  proprietors  as  sir 
or  homestead;  while  561,212  acres  are  tilled  by  tenants  with  rights  of 
occupancy,  and  190,871  acres  by  tenants-at-wilL  The  income  of  the 
landlord  receives  considerable  additions  from  the  customary  dues  or 
cesses  which  tenants  present  upon  certain  stated  occasions.  Each 
agricultural  tenant  must  supply  a  measure  of  bran  in  the  spring,  and  a 
bundle  of  fodder  in  the  autumn ;  he  must  plough  his  landlord's  fields 
twice  a  year,  at  the  festivals  of  Holt  and  Dasahdra,  and  must  lend  his 
cait  to  carry  home  the  harvest  In  like  manner,  the  oilman  must  offer 
a  jar  of  oil,  the  tanner  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  potter  50  earthen  vessels 
a  year ;  while  the  tailor  is  similarly  bound  to  make  four  suits  of  clothes 
for  hb  landlord,  who  supplies  the  cloth,  btit  pays  nothing  for  the  labour. 
These  dues  give  the  proprietor  great  soual  consequence  as  the  chief 
personage  in  his  own  village;  and  the  tenants  in  return  expect  from 
him  many  favours,  which  would  not  be  shown  if  they  were  remiss  in 
discharging  their  customary  obligations.  The  situation  of  Budflun, 
lying  apart  from  the  busy  channels  of  trade,  has  produced  a  less  rapid 
rise  in  prices  and  wages  than  has  occurred  in  many  neighbouring 
Districts.  The  construction  of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway, 
however,  has  greatly  added  to  the  facilities  for  distributing  the  local 
produce,  and  rents  and  prices  hare  both  felt  the  influence  of  this 
vol.  II. 
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Important  change.  In  1877,  coolies  and  unskilled  labourers  received 
ajd.  to  3jd  per  diem ;  agricultural  labourers,  ajd.  to  3d.  per  diera ; 
and  bricklayers  or  carpenters,  6d.  to  as.  per  diem.  The  prices  cunent 
of  food-stuffs  ruled  as  follows  in  1876:  Wheat,  27  sen  per  rupee,  or 
4s.  zd.  per  cwt. ;  rice,  ii  sen  per  rupee,  or  9s.  4d.  per  cwt ;  joir,  34 
sers  per  rupee,  or  3s,  4d  per  cwt ;  bdjra,  3  a  sers  per  rupee,  or  3s.  6d. 
per  cwt 

Natural  Calamities. — Floods  on  the  Ganges  and  MaMwa  occur  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  every  year ;  and  when  they  rise  unusually  high  or 
late,  much  of  the  autumn  crop  is  carried  away.  The  loss,  however,  is 
not  considerable,  as  the  banks  of  these  rivers  are  lined  with  jungle,  and 
only  occasionally  cultivated  by  speculative  proprietors.  But  Budaun 
suffers  gready  trom  drought,  the  common  scou^  of  all  Upper  India. 
The  first  recorded  famine  occurred  in  the  year  1761,  when  many  of  the 
people  died,  and  large  numbers  emigrated.  The  next  severe  scarcity 
took  place  in  1803-4,  when  the  autumn  crops  utterly  failed,  and  the 
spring  harvest  fell  far  below  the  average.  In  the  great  famine  of 
1837-38,  Budiun  suffered  the  extreme  of  misery,  thousands  died  of 
starvation,  grain  rose  to  unattainable  prices,  and  the  police  found  them- 
selves powerless  for  the  preservation  of  order.  In  i860,  the  autumn 
crops  again  failed,  and  no  rain  fell  after  September ;  the  spring  sowings 
accordingly  perished,  and  many  persons  died  of  starvatioa  The  price 
of  grain  began  to  rise  in  August  1860,  and  continued  high  till  March 
1861,  when  it  gradually  fell,  and  in  October,  ordinary  rates  once  more 
prevailed.  In  1868,  the  rains  partially  failed,  and  distress  arose  in  1869, 
as  the  autumn  harvest  had  only  produced  half  its  average  yield ;  but 
timely  showers  in  January  and  February  1869  prevented  the  scarcity 
from  ever  reaching  famine  pitch. 

Commera,  etc. — The  trade  of  Buditm,  which  is  chieHy  confined  to 
agricultural  produce,  centres  in  the  three  towns  of  Budaun,  Sahaswas, 
and  BiLsi.  The  last-named  mart  forms  the  main  distributing  agency 
for  European  goods  and  imported  wares  in  this  pait  of  Rohilkhand 
Its  imports  include  chintz,  salt,  groceries,  iron,  metal-work,  and  pirn; 
while  its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  grain,  and  leather.  A  great 
fair  takes  place  at  Kakora,  on  the  15th  of  Kiitik,  attended  by  about 
100,000  persons.  Other  large  fairs  are  held  at  Chiopur  (ao,ooo  visitors), 
Sukhela  (10,000),  Lakhanpur  (7000),  and  Bitra  Chirra  (5000).  The 
Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  cuts  the  District  in  two  places.  The 
main  line  from  Bareli  (Bareilly)  to  Chandausi  traverses  the  north-eastern 
angle  for  a  length  of  16  miles,  with  3  stations — namely,  Karengf  (better 
known  as  Mahmiidpur),  Dabtdra,  and  Asafpur.  The  MoradfEbid  and 
Alfgarh  branch  runs  through  the  north-western  comer  for  a  distance  of 
r3  miles  to  Rijghdt  on  the  Ganges,  where  it  crosses  the  river  by  an  iron 
bridge.     Good  roads  connect  all  the  principal  centres  of  population ;  the 
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most  important  being  that  from  Bareli  to  Hslthras,  through  Buddun  and 
Ujhdni,  crossing  the  Ganges  at  Kachlaghit  by  a  bridge  of  boats.     Four 
other  similar  bridges  exist  at  Anifpshahr,  Rijghit,  KidiTchaulc,  and 
Sutdjpiirghit — the  last  two  on  the  Etah  and  Fatehgarh  roads  respectively. 
The  Ganges  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  for  boats  of  large  burden. 
Administration. — The  Distria  staff  usually  comprises  a  Collector- 
Magistrate,  I  Joint  and  i  Assistant  Magistrate,  i   Deputy  Magistrate, 
and   5   taksilddrs.      The   Judge  of  Shihjahdnpur    holds   civil    and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  eastern   portion  of  the  District,   while 
the  Judge   of  Bareli  has   charge   of  the   remainder.       Five   munsifs 
courts  are    also  estabhshed  at  East   and  West  Budiun,   Ditaganj, 
Sahasw^  and  BisauU.     The  whole  amount  of  revenue — imperial, 
municipal,  and  local — raised  in  the  District  in   1876,  amounted  to 
£151,21$,   being  at  the  rate  of  2s.   2^  per  head     Of  this  sum, 
j^io3,gi4,  or  a  little  more  than  two-thirds,  was  contributed  by  the 
land  tax.     The  regular  pohce  force  in  1875  numbered  671  officers  and 
men,  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  amounted  to  jCli°9-    These 
figures  show  i  policeman  to  every  3  square  miles  and  to  every  1541 
of  the  population;  while  the  expense  of  the   establishment  was  at 
the  rate  of  ^3,   las.  per  square  mile,  and  ad  per  head  of  popula- 
tion.     In  addition,  there  were  1990  village  watchmen  {chaukiddrs), 
maintained  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^£7164.     The  total  machinery, 
therefore,  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property  consisted  of  1661 
men  of  all  ranks,  being  at  the  rate  of  i  policeman  to  every  -8  square 
mile  and    every  351    of  the   population;    while  the  expense  of  the 
whole  establishment  equalled  .;£i4,573,  being  at  the  rate  of  ;^7,  ss.  5jd 
per  square  mile  and  3jd  per  inhabitant     The  District  contains  but 
one  jail,  which  had  a  daily  average  of  313  prisoners  in  1875,  including 
'3  femalea     The  mean  cost  per  head  was  returned  at  £,%,  ss-  7ld, 
and  the  average  earnings  of  each  prisoner  at   12s.      There  were  7 
Imperial  and  11    District  post  offices  in   1877,   besides  4  telegraph 
stations  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway.     Education  was  carried 
on  in  1875  by  336  schools,  attended  by  7874  pupils,  being  at  the 
rate  of  I  school  to  every  5-96  square  miles  of  area.     The  total  edu- 
cational budget  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £j'i^l')-    The  superior 
District  school  teaches  up  to  the  standard  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tion for  the  Calcutta  University,  and  has  a  boarding-house  attached,  for 
boys  from  a  distance.     There  are  aided  schools  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.     For  fiscal  and 
administrative  purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  5  taksiU  and  11 
f<irgands,  containing,  in  i87r,  an  aggregate  number  of  2021  estates,  held 
by  30,104  registered  proprietors  or  coparceners.     Average  land  revenue 
from  each  estate,  £,a(>,  6s.  ;  firom  each  proprietor,  j£^,  2s.  3d     Muni- 
cipalities have  been  established  at  Budaun,  Bilsi,  Ujhani,  and  Sahas- 
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WAN.  In  1875-76,  their  joint  revenue  amounted  to  ;£s  180;  from  taxes, 
^£3025,  or  ii|d.  per  head  of  population  (63,059)  vithin  municipal 
limits. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  climate  of  Budiun  resembles  that  of  other 
Districts  in  Rohilkhand,  being  somewhat  cooler  and  moister  than  the 
adjacent  portiotis  of  the  DofLb,  owing  to  the  greater  proximity  of  the 
hills  and  the  damp  submontane  tract  The  average  total  rainfall  for 
the  II  years  ending  1871,  amounted  to  294  inches  per  annum.  The 
maximum  during  this  period  was  44-z  inches  in  187 1,  and  the  minimum 
i4'o  inches  in  1S68,  when  the  danger  of  famine  was  imminent  The 
mean  annual  temperature  reached  76°  F.  in  1871,  with  a  maximum 
monthly  average  of  91°  in  June,  and  a  minimum  of  58°  F,  in  Januaxy. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  year  1875  was  23,051,  or 
33*60  per  thousand  of  the  population.  The  average  death-rate  for  the 
previous  six  years  was  1710  per  thousand  Charitable  dispensaries 
have  been  established  at  Budiun,  Sahaswdn,  Gunaur,  Isl^nagar, 
Bisauli,  Ditaganj,  Usehdt,  and  BflsL  These  eight  institutions  afforded 
relief  in  1875  *o  51,632  persons,  of  whom  1643  *fi™  in-door  patients. 

Bnd&an. — Ancient  city,  municipality,  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  BudiuQ  District,  North-Western  Provinces.  Lat  28*  2'  30' 
N.,  long.  79°  9'  4s'  E. ;  area,  335  acres;  pop.  (1872),  33,322.  Lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sot,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town. 
The  former  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  contains  the  fort, 
whose  enormous  ramparts  of  early  architecmre  gird  it  round  on  three 
sides.  Handsome  mosque,  originally  a  Hindu  temple,  built  of  massive 
stone,  and  crowned  by  a  dome  of  singular  beauty.  Dispensary,  school, 
town  hall,  jaiL  Stands  rather  apart  from  modem  course  of  traffic, 
owing  to  growth  of  railways,  which  have  somewhat  diverted  its  trade. 
Founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Budh,  an  Ahfr  prince,  about  905 
A.D.  Held  by  his  descendants  till  the  invasion  of  Sayyid  Silir  Masaiid 
Gh^  nephew  of  Mahmttd  of  Ghazni,  in  1028  a.d.  Sacked  by  Kutab- 
ud-dln  in  11 86.  Scat  of  Government  for  a  jarirfr  under  the  Path^ns 
and  Mughals  until  1571.  Centre  of  disturbance  during  the  Mutiny  of 
1857  {ue  BuDAUN  District).  Municipal  revenue  (1875-76),  ;^3985  ; 
from  taxes,  j^r66o,  or  is.  ojd.  per  head  of  population  {31,327)  within 
municipal  limits. 

Bnddh  Oay&  (or  Bedh  6^<iy<f).— village  in  Gayd  District,  BengaL 
LaL  24°  41'  45"  N.,  long  85*  3'  4"  £.  Situated  about  6  miles  south  of 
Gayi  town,  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  PhKlgti  or  NiUjan  river. 
The  ruins  at  this  place  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  fomous 
in  the  world,  for  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place 
of  Sakya  Muni,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  who  flourished 
in  the  6th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  According  to  General 
Cunningham,  Buddha  had  ascended  a  mountain  to  the  south-east  of 
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Gayi,  called  Pr^bodhi,  for  the  purpose  of  dwelling  in  silent  solitude  on 
its  suminit ;  but  being  disturbed  by  the  tremblings  caused  by  the  flight 
of  the  god  of  the  mountain,  he  descended  on  the  southwest  side,  and 
went  2 J  miles  to  the  /tf/Ja/  tree  (Ficus  religiosa)  at  Buddh  GaysL  Mid- 
way in  the  descent,  there  was  a  cave  {mentioned  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Fa  Hian)  where  Buddha  rested  with  his  legs  crossed.  Under 
the  f^pai  tree  the  sage  sat  in  mental  abstraction  for  five  years,  until  he 
obtained  Buddha-hood.  This  celebrated  bodM  drdm,  or  Tree  of  Wis- 
dom, stilt  exists,  but  in  a  very  decayed  state.  To  the  east,  is  a  massive 
bridt  temple,  50  feet  .square  at  the  base  and  160  feet  high,  which  is 
sapposed  to  be  the  vihdr  referred  to  by  Hiouen  Thsang.  The  rdjds- 
ikdn  or  palace  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  ruins  measures  1483 
fleet  by  looG  in  its  greatest  dimensions;  it  was  probably  the  residence 
of  the  Buddhist  King  Asoka,  and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Magadha.  Immediately  south  of  the  palace  was  the  temple,  the 
remains  of  which  measure  800  feet  from  east  to  west  and  480  from 
north  to  south.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  or  restored  by  a  Burmese 
king  in  1305-6  a.d.  But  the  only  part  which  is  still  entire  is  the 
great  mandtr  or  shrine,  a  slender  rectangular  pyramid  of  great  height 
The  spire  is  on  three  sides  surrounded  by  a  terrace  98  feet  long  by 
78  wide,  and  35  or  30  feef  in  height  The  eastern  end  of  this  terrace 
rOTinerly  covered  the  porch,  which  has  now  fallen  and  brought  down 
part  of  the  terrace  with  it  Behind  the  temple  is  the  celebrated  pipal 
tree,  around  the  roots  of  which  has  been  built  a  circular  heap  of  brick 
and  mortar,  now  covered  with  im^es  and  carved  fragments  of  stone. 
The  interior  of  the  shrine  consists  of  a  chamber,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  is  a  throne  of  stone  containing  a  huge  mis-shapen  daub  of  clay 
representing  Buddha.  Above  this  chamber  are  two  others,  one  on  the 
level  of  the  old  terrace,  and  the  other  higher ;  but  the  falling  of  the 
porch  has  cut  off  all  communication  with  these  chambers.  Pilgrims 
visit  Buddh  Gayi  in  large  numbers,  and  deposit  their  offerings  under 
the  sacred  pS^i  tree ;  but  since  the  abolition  of  the  fees  formerly 
levied,  the  exact  number  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  Close  by  the 
temple  is  a  large  convent  of  Sanyisis,  the  tnahant  or  abbot  of  which 
shows  visitors  over  the  convent  after  they  have  visited  the  temple. 

Baddhain  (or  Buddhavana;  '  Fo-tho-fa-na '  of  Hiouen  Thsang). — 
Hill  in  Gayi  District,  Bengal ;  1 7  miles  north-east  of  Kurkihir  village. 
I^t  as*  N.,  long.  85*  31'  E.  On  account  of  its  commanding  position,  it 
was  made  one  of  the  stations  of  the  great  Trigonometrical  Survey. 

Bnddri — Town  in  Partibgarh  District,  Oudh ;  on  the  road  from  Bihir 
to  MinikpuT,  28  miles  from  Allahib^  Pop.  (1869),  Hindus,  1021 ; 
Muhammadans,  113;  total,  1134.     Ruined  forL 

Bodge-Badg^. — Village  in  24  PargaiuEs  District,  Bengal — Su  Baj- 
Baj. 
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— South-westem  tahsU  of  Muzaffamagar  District,  Nortli- 
Western  Provinces,  lying  between  the  West  Kili  Nadi  and  the  Jucona, 
and  traversed  fay  the  Hindan  river  and  the  Eastern  Jumna  CanaL  Area, 
i86  square  miles,  of  which  215  are  cultivated  Pop.  (187J),  I57i763 
souls  ;  land  revenue,  ;£!8,890  ;  total  revenue,  j^33,4'9  i  rental 
paid  by  cultivators,  ;£?  2,047;  incidence  of  land  revenue  per  acre, 
3^  i^ 

BndMna. — Town  in  Muzaffamagar  District,  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, and  headquarters  of  the  tahAL  Lat  39°  16'  50"  n.,  long.  77' 
31'  10'  E.;  pop.  (1872),  6162,  comprising  3867  Hindus  and  119S 
Musalmins.  Situated  on  right  bank  of  river  Hindan,  distant  from  Miuaf- 
famagar  19  miles  south-west  Outer  walls  of  the  houses  adjoin  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fortification,  through  which  four  openings, 
called  gates,  give  access  to  the  towa  Bdzdr,  first-class  police  station, 
post  office.  Malarious  fever  occasionally  prevails.  During  the  Mutiny 
the  old  fort  of  Budh^a  was  occupied  by  Khaiiiti  Khin  of  Parasauli, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Jaula  people,  but  recovered  on  the  isthof 
September  1857. 

BadMt4.  — Village  in  the  District  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganis, 
BengaL  LaL  22°  37' n.,  long.  89°  12'  e.  Once  a  very  flourishing  place, 
and  still  a  considerable  trading  village.  In  1857  it  contained  a  police 
station,  salt  warehouse  i^ld),  landholder's  revenue  court,  and  many 
rice  granaries ;  markets  were  held  twice  a  week.  Kuins  of  extensive 
masonry  buildings  are  visible,  and  there  is  a  set  of  12  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Siva,  called  Dwidas  mandir.  Annual  fairs  are  held  at  the 
Hindu  festivals  of  the  Rds-jdtrd,  Durgd-f^jd,  and  Kdii-pujd, 

Bodhpnr. — village  in  Mdnbhifm  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the 
Kisii  river.  LaL  22*  58'  15"  n.,  long.  8fi°  44'  e.  Extending  for  two 
mites  along  the  bank  are  several  ruins  of  what  are  thought  to  be 
Jain  temples.  A  number  of  carved  slabs  of  stone  are  scattered  about ; 
and  an  extensive  collection  of  octagonal  headstones  is  believed  to  mark 
the  graves  of  the  early  settlers.  About  four  miles  to  the  north,  at 
Pikblrd,  is  a  group  of  temples  with  a  colossal  figure  about  9  feet  high, 
supposed  to  represent  Buddha. 

BadlML— Ti^iti  in  Chitaldnlg  (Chitaldroog)  District,  Mysore. 
Area,  348  square  miles ;  pop.  (1871),  37,337 ;  land  revenue  (1874-75). 
exclusive  of  water  rates,  ^£"6904,  or  2s.  3d  per  cultivated  acre.  Cocoa- 
nut  palms  are  largely  growa 

BndllUU.— Village  in  ChitaldnSg  District,  Mysore.  LaL  13*  37' N., 
long.  76*  28'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  1137.  The  fort,  erected  by  an  oflfcial 
under  the  Vijiyanagar  dynasty,  contains  several  inscripdons  of  the 
i6th  century.  It  suffered  during  the  wars  between  the  Muhammadans 
and  Marhattis,  and  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
places  at  which  the  insurgents  held  out  during  the  disturbances  of  183a 
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The  headquaiteis  of  the  tdluk  of  the  same  name  have  been  transferred 
to  Huliyar. 

Btldikot  ('^w/^^jA«').— Village  in  Kolir  District,  Mysore.  Lat 
la*  54'  40"  N.,  long.  78°  9'  50"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  137a  Birthplace  of 
Haidar  Ali,  who  was  bom  in  1733,  when  his  father,  Fateh  Muhammad 
Khin,  was  living  at  Budikot  as  Faujdir  of  Kolir  under  the  Nawib  of 
Sira,     Small  fair  held  weekly  on  Mondays,  attended  by  100  persons. 

BiidOiUiff  {Boodttung). — Revenue  Circle,  Akyab  District,  Arakan 
Division,  British  Burma.     Pop.  (1876),  973 ;  gross  revenue,  ^AJJ. 

Bnlblo  BoclU  {Imp  Kywon,  or  'Turtle  Island').— Lat  16°  19'  to 
16°  22'  N.,  long.  94°  13'  E,  bearing  nearly  s.^w.  from  Calventura  Rock, 
and  distant  from  it  10  or  11  leagues.  A  group  of  rugged  detached 
rocks  extending  nearly  north  and  south  for  3  miles,  and  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Pegu  29  miles  from  shore,  bearing  north  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Cape  Negrais.  The  North  Buffalo  is  almost  half  a  mile 
to  the  south-west  of  South  Buffalo  Island,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
Perforated  and  Pillar  Rocks.  On  the  west  side  of  the  rocks,  the  sound- 
ings are  regular — 20  fathoms  about  a  mile  from  them,  and  50  or  60 
fathoms  at  5  leagues  distant 

Bnkkapatnam. — Town  in  Bellary  District,  Madras;  situated  on 
the  Trunk  Road,  18  miles  from  Bangalore.  Pop.  (1871),  4339.  The 
station  of  a  sub-magistrate  and  police  force  Besieged  in  1740  by  the 
PoIigEtr  of  Riidnig.  The  Folig^r  of  Bellary  raised  the  siege,  and, 
having  been  admitted  as  an  ally  within  the  fortifications,  seized  the 
place.  The  tank  here  is  the  largest  in  the  District,  and  possesses  some 
historical  interest  It  is  formed  by  a  dam,  erected  400  years  ago  across 
the  Chitrdvati  river,  connecting  the  two  low  ranges  of  hills  which  flank 
that  stream,  and  irrigates  3500  acres,  yielding  £,2 100  per  annum  in  land 
revenue. 

Bokkor  {Bakkar). — Fortified  island  in  the  river  Indus,  lying  between 
the  towns  of  Sukkur  and  Rohri,  in  the  Sukkur  and  Shikirpur  Deputy- 
CoUectorate ;  laL  27'  42'  45"  n.,  and  long.  68°  56'  30"  e.  It  is  a  rock 
of  limestone,  oval  in  shape,  800  yards  long,  300  wide,  and  about  35 
feet  in  height  The  channel  separating  it  from  the  Sukkur  shore  is  not 
more  than  100  yards  wide,  and,  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest,  about  15 
feet  deep  in  the  middle.  The  eastern  channel,  or  that  which  divides  it 
from  Rohri,  is  much  broader,  being,  during  the  same  state  of  the  river, 
about  400  yards  wide,  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  in  the  middle.  The 
Government  telegraph  line  from  Rohri  to  Sukkur  crosses  the  river  here 
by  the  island  of  Bukkur.  A  little  to  the  n.  of  Bukkur,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  of  easy  passage,  is  the  small  isle  of  Khwdja 
Khizr  {or  Jind  Pir),  containing  a  shrine  of  much  sanctity ;  while  to  the 
south  of  Bukkur  is  another  islet  known  as  Sddh  Bela,  well  covered  with 
foliage,  and  also  possessing  some  sacred  shrines.    Almost  the  whole 
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of  the  island  of  Bukkuc  is  occupied  by  the  fortress,  the  walls  of  which 
are  double,  and  from  30  to  33  feet  high,  with  numerous  bastions;  they 
are  built  partly  of  burnt  and  unbumt  brick,  are  loophooled,  and  have 
two  gateways,  one  facing  Rohri  on  the  e.,  and  the  other  Sukkur  on 
the  w.  The  (brt  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  the  river,  and  has  a 
show  of  great  strength,  which  in  reality  it  does  not  possess.  Until 
1876,  Bukkur  was  used  as  a  jail  subsidiary  to  that  at  Shikirpur.  That 
Bukkur,  owing  to  its  insulated  position,  must  always  have  been  con- 
sidered a  stronghold  of  some  importance  under  Native  rule,  is  evidenced 
by  its  being  so  frequently  a  bone  of  contention  between  different  states. 
So  early  as  a-d,  1327,  when  Sind  was  an  appanage  of  the  Delhi  Empire, 
Bukkur  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  note,  from  the  fact  of  trustworthy 
persons  being  employed  by  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Tughlak  to 
command  there.  During  the  reign  of  the  Samma  princes,  this  fort 
seems  to  have  changed  hands  several  times,  being  occasionally  under 
their  rule,  and  at  times  uuder  that  of  DelhL  During  the  reign  of  SbsUi 
Beg  Arghiln,  the  fortifications  of  Bukkur  appear  to  have  been  partially, 
if  not  wholly,  rebuilt,  the  fort  of  Alor  being  broken  up  to  supply  the 
requisite  material.  In  a.d.  1574,  the  place  was  delivered  up  to  one 
Keshii  Khin,  a  servant  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar  Shih.  In  a.d. 
1736,  the  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kalhora  princes,  and  at  a 
subsequent  date  into  that  of  the  Afghans,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
till  captured  by  Mir  Rustam  Khin  of  Khairpur,  In  r839,  during  the 
First  Afghin  war,  the  fort  of  Bukkur  was  ceded  by  the  Khairpur  ilirs 
to  the  British,  to  be  occupied  by  them,  and  it  so  remained  till  the 
conquest  of  the  Province  in  1843.  Bukkur  was  the  principal  British 
arsenal  in  Sind  during  the  Afghin  and  Sind  campaigns. 

BnlandBhahr. — A  British  District  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  lying  between  28°  3'  30"  and  a8°  42'  45" 
N.  lat,  and  between  77°  20'  and  78"  3r'  45"  e.  long.  Area,  according 
to  Parliamentary  Return  (1877),  1910  square  miles  ;  population  in 
1872,  936,667.  Bulandshahr  is  a  District  of  the  Meenit  (Mfrath) 
Division ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Meerut ;  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Jumna ;  on  the  south  by  AUgarh ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges.  The 
administrative  headquarters  are  at  the  town  of  Bulandshahr,  but 
Khurja  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the  District 

Physical  Aspects. — Bulandshahr  forms  a  portion  of  the  Dodb,  (»  allu- 
vial plain,  enclosed  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  presents  the 
usual  sameness  which  characterises  all  paits  of  that  monotonous  tracL 
Its  surface  exhibits  to  the  eye  an  almost  uniform  level  of  cultivated 
soil,  stretching  from  one  great  boundary  river  to  the  other,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  watershed  in  its  centre  separating  their  respective 
tributaries.  The  plain  follows  the  general  slope  of  the  Doib  from 
north-west  to  south'Ost,  as  indicated  by  the  courses  of  the  two  main 
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streams  themselves,  no  less  than  by  those  of  the  minor  channels.  The 
average  elevation  is  about  650  feet  above  the  sea.  Shortly  before 
reaching  the  bed  of  either  arterial  river,  the  central  plateau  descends 
abruptly  by  a  series  of  tetmces,  scored  with  deeply-cut  ravines,  into  the 
kftddir  or  low-lying  alluvial  valley  which  forms  the  actual  banL  The 
upland  plain,  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  DoJb,  is  naturally  dry 
and  barren,  intersected  by  sandy  ridges,  and  rapidly  drained  by  small 
water-courses,  which  have  excavated  for  themselves  a  network  of  petty 
gorges  in  the  loose  and  friable  soiL  But  this  unpromising  region  has 
been  turned  into  a  garden  of  cereals,  cotton,  and  dye-plants  by  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants  and  the  enterprise  of  its  modem  rulers,  especially 
through  the  instrumentality  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  Ganges  Canal 
passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  District  from  north  to  south, 
entering  in  three  main  branches,  one  of  which  again  divides  into  two 
near  the  town  of  Sikandarib^d.  The  central  branch  is  navigable 
throughout  the  District ;  and  the  whole  system  is  distributed  to  the 
fields  around  by  636  miles  of  lesser  rami6cations.  Under  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  water  so  supplied,  cultivation  has  spread  widely  in 
Buland^iahr.  There  is  now  little  waste  land  in  the  District,  except 
a  few  patches  of  worthless  jungle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges  \ 
and  even  this  is  rapidly  disappearing  wherever  the  soil  is  sufliciently 
good  to  repay  the  cost  of  tillage.  There  are,  however,  several  strips 
of  barren  land  known  as  usar,  covered  with  the  white  saline  efflores- 
cence called  reh,  and  incapable  of  producing  any  vegetation.  The 
salt  seems  to  be  deposited  in  beds  below  the  suriace  of  the  higher 
lands,  and  to  be  carried  down  to  the  ravines  and  hollows  in  a  state 
of  solution  after  heavy  rain.  In  such  situations  it  collects  upon  the 
ground  as  the  water  evaporates,  and  presents  an  appearance  not 
unlike  that  of  hoar-frost  or  newly  fallen  snow.  Occasionally,  mirages 
are  produced  by  refraction  from  its  heated  surface ;  in  which  case  it 
affords  the  delusive  picture  of  some  vast  sheet  of  water,  on  whose 
calm  bosom  the  neighbouring  trees  and  fields  are  faithfully  mirrored. 
But  the  agriculturist  finds  the  rth  less  picturesque  than  destructive, 
as  its  spread  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  ail  cultivation ;  nor  have  any 
means  been  yet  devised  for  checking  its  insidious  advance.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  same  canals  which  water  and  fertilize  the  dry  soil  of 
Bulandshahr  axe  suspected  of  causing  an  increased  efflorescence  of  this 
deleterious  salt  The  chief  internal  streams  are  the  Hindan  and  the 
East  Kill  NadL 

History. — The  early  traditions  of  the  people  assert  that  the  modem 
District  of  Bulandshahr  formed  a  portion  of  the  great  Pandava  kingdom 
of  HastinapuT ;  and  that  after  that  city  was  cut  away  by  the  Ganges, 
the  tract  was  administered  by  a  Governor  who  resided  at  the  ancient 
town  of  Ahar.      Whatever  credence  may  be  placed  in  these  myths, 
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we  know  from  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  that  the  District  was 
inhabited  by  Gaur  BnUimans,  and  ruled  over  by  the  GupU  dynasty, 
in  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  Few  glimpses  of  historic  light  have 
been  cast  upon  the  annab  of  this  region  before  the  advent  of  the 
Muhammadans,  with  whose  approach  authentic  history  begins  for  the 
whole  of  Northern  India,  When  Mahmdd  of  Ghaznl  arrived  at  Baran 
(as  the  town  of  Bulandshahr  is  often  called  to  the  present  day),  in  the 
year  1018,  he  found  it  in  possession  of  a  native  prince,  named  Hardatta. 
The  presence  of  so  doughty  an  apostle  as  Mahnuid  naturally  affected 
the  Hindu  nilei ;  and  accordingly  the  Kiji  himself,  and  ten  thousand 
followers,  came  forth,  says  the  Musalmin  historian,  'and  proclaimed 
their  anxiety  for  conversion  and  their  rejection  of  idols.'  This  Umety 
repentance  saved  their  lives  and  property  for  the  time ;  but  Mahmiid's 
raid  was  the  occasion  for  a  great  immigration  towards  the  Doib  of  many 
fresh  tribes,  who  still  hold  a  place  in  the  District  In  1193,  Kutab- 
ud-dln  appeared  before  Baran,  which  was  for  some  time  strenuously 
defended  by  the  Dor  Riji ;  but  through  the  treachery  of  his  kinsnun 
Aj^yapil,  the  town  was  at  last  captured  by  the  Musalmin  force.  The 
traitorous  Hindu  accepted  the  faith  of  Isldm  and  the  chaudA-^'^  of 
Baian,  where  his  descendants  still  reside,  and  own  considerable  landed 
property.  The  14th  century  is  marked  as  the  epoch  when  many  of  the 
present  tribes  inhabiting  Bulandshahr  Arst  gained  a  footing  in  the 
region.  Numerous  Rijput  adventurers  poured  into  the  defenceless 
country,  and  expelled  the  unhappy  Meos  from  their  lands  and  villager 
This  was  also  the  period  of  the  early  Mughal  invasions ;  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  Dodb  was  one  of  extreme  wretchedness,  caused  by 
the  combined  ravages  of  pestilence,  war,  and  famine,  with  the  usual 
concomitant  of  internal  anarchy.  The  firm  establishment  of  the  Mughal 
dynasty  gave  a  long  respite  of  tranquillity  and  comparatively  settled 
government  to  these  harassed  Provinces.  They  shared  in  the  admini- 
strative reconstruction  of  Akbai,  and  their  annals  are  devoid  of  incidents 
during  the  flourishing  reigns  of  his  great  successors.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  Districts,  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  Aurangzeb  has  left 
permanent  effects  In  the  large  number  of  Musalmin  converts;  but 
Bulandshahr  was  too  near  the  court  to  afford  much  opportunity 
for  those  rebellious  and  royal  conquests  which  make  up  the  staple 
elements  of  Mughal  history.  During  the  disastrous  decline  of  the 
Imperial  power,  which  dates  from  the  accession  of  Bahidur  Shih  in 
1707,  the  country  round  Baran  was  a  prey  to  the  same  misfortunes 
which  overtook  all  the  more  fertile  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  The 
Giijars  and  Jits,  always  to  be  found  in  the  foreground  upon  every 
occasion  of  disturbance,  exhibited  their  usual  turbulent  spirit;  and 
many  of  their  chieftains  carved  out  principalities  from  the  villages  of 
their  neighbours.     But  as  Baran  was  at  this  time  a  dependency  of  Koil, 
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it  has  no  proper  history  of  its  own  during  the  18th  century,  apart  from 
that  of  Aligarh  District.  Under  the  Marhatti  ni!e  it  continued  to 
be  administered  from  Koil;  and  when  that  town,  with  the  adjoining 
fort  of  Alfgaih,  was  captured  by  the  British  forces  in  1803,  Bulandshahr 
and  the  surrounding  countiy  were  incorporated  into  the  newly  formed 
District  In  1817,  they  were  transferred  from  AHgarh  to  Meerut;  and 
in  1823,  the  present  District  was  organized  by  the  union  of  the  northern 
fargands  of  Aligarh  with  the  southern  ones  of  MeeruL  From  that  date 
till  the  Mutiny,  the  peaceful  course  of  history  in  Bulandshahr  is  only 
marked  by  the  opening  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  has  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  Do^b.  The  events  of  1857  were 
ushered  in  by  the  revolt  of  the  9th  Native  Infantry,  which  took  place 
on  the  list  of  May,  shortly  ailer  the  outbreak  at  Aligarh.  The  officers 
were  compelled  to  fly  to  Meerut,  and  Bulandshahr  was  plundered  by  a 
band  of  rebellious  Giljars.  Its  recovery  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, as  it  lies  on  the  main  road  from  Agra  and  Aligarh  to  MeeruL 
Accordingly  a  small  body  of  volunteers  was  despatched  from  Meerut 
for  the  purpose  of  retaking  the  town,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do 
by  the  aid  of  the  Dehra  Gurkhis.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  Gurkhds 
marched  off  again  to  join  General  Wilson's  column,  and  the  Gdjars  once 
more  rose  in  rebellion.  Walidid  Khdn  of  Miligarh  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  which  proved  strong  enough  to  drive  the 
small  European  garrison  out  of  the  District  From  the  beginning  of 
July  till  the  end  of  September,  Walidid  held  Bulandshahr  without 
opposition,  and  commanded  the  whole  line  of  communications  with 
Agra.  Meantime,  internal  feuds  went  on  as  briskly  as  in  other  revolted 
Provinces,  the  old  proprietors  often  ousting  by  force  the  possessors 
of  their  former  estates.  But  on  the  25th  of  September,  Colonel 
Greathed's  flying  column  set  out  from  GhiziibAd  for  Bulandshahr, 
whence  Walidid  was  expelled  after  a  sharp  engagement,  and  forced 
to  fly  across  the  Ganges.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  District  was 
regularly  occupied  by  Colonel  Farquhar,  and  order  was  rapidly  restored. 
The  police  were  at  once  reorganized,  while  measures  of  repression  were 
adopted  against  the  refractory  Giijars,  many  of  whom  still  continued 
under  arms.  It  was  necessary  to  march  against  the  rebels  in  Etah  early 
in  1858,  but  the  tranquilUty  of  Bulandshahr  itself  was  not  again 
disturbed.  Throughout  the  progress  of  the  Mutiny,  the  Jdts  almost 
all  took  the  side  of  Government,  while  the  Giijars  and  Musalmin 
Rijputs  proved  our  most  irreconcilable  enemies. 

Pcfulation. — The  earliest  attempt  to  enumerate  the  inhabitants  of 
Bulandshahr,  made  in  1847,  returned  a  total  population  of  699,093 
souls,  or  376  to  the  square  mile  In  1853,  Jhe  Distria  was  included 
in  the  first  regular  Census ;  when  it  was  then  found,  in  spite  of  a 
considerable  transfer  of  villages  to  Delhi  and  Aligarh,  that  the  popu- 
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lation  amouDted  to  778,34a  -souk,  or  427  to  the  square  mile.  At 
the  Census  of  1865,  the  numbers  had  risen  to  800,431  souls.  In 
1873,  the  returns  showed  a  further  advance  to  the  total  of  936,667, 
being  an  increase  of  136,336  persons  in  the  short  space  of  seven  yeais. 
The  District  then  contained  1566  villages,  and  183,694  houses,  which 
figures  yield  the  following  averages: — Villages  per  square  mile,  o'8; 
houses  per  square  mile,  95;  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  490;  inhabit- 
ants per  village,  598  ;  inhabitants  per  house,  51.  Classified  according 
to  sex,  there  were  (exclusive  of  non-Asiatics)  493,682  males  and  443,91 1 
females;  proportion  of  males,  527  per  cent  The  preponderance  of 
males  Is  doubtless  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fonner  prevalence  of 
female  infanticide ;  but  this  practice,  which  all  the  vigilance  of  Govern- 
ment was  long  unable  to  suppress,  is  now  disappearing  under  the 
stringent  regulations  put  in  force  under  the  Act  of  187a  Clasdfied 
according  to  age,  there  were  (with  the  same  omission),  under  la  years 
— males,  183,759  J  females,  r58,494  ;  totol,  342,253,  or  36-54  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population.  With  regard  to  religious  distinctions,  the 
Hindus  numbered  760,602,  and  the  Musalmins  175,900,  being  778 
and  22'3  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  respectively;  or,  roughly  speak- 
ing, two  followers  of  Islam  for  every  seven  adherents  of  the  ancient 
religioiL  Christians  and  'others'  were  returned  at  r65  persons. 
Amongst  Hindus,  the  Br^hmans  muster  very  strongly,  the  enumera- 
tion disclosing  as  many  as  98,933  persons  belonging  to  the  sacred  class. 
They  hold  between  them  70  entire  villages,  besides  being  part-proprie- 
tors of  many  others.  A  portion  of  one  Brahman  clan  in  this  District 
has  embraced  Islim,  though  still  maintaining  its  relationship  with  the 
Hindu  branch  The  second  great  class,  that  of  the  Rijputs,  is  also 
numerous,  being  returned  at  75,633  souls.  They  are  the  most  impor- 
tant land-owning  element  in  Bulandshahr,  holding  altogether  464 
entire  villages,  together  with  shares  in  several  mor&  Badgiijars  are 
their  wealthiest  clan,  owning  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  area 
A  large  branch  of  them  are  Musalmins,  who  still  keep  ap  many 
Hindu  customs — for  instance,  they  do  not  slaughter  cattle,  and  they 
retain  the  Hindu  prefix  of  Thdkur  as  a  title  of  respect  The  Bhils 
are  also  divided  into  a  Hindu  and  a  Musalmin  branch.  It  is  notice- 
able in  each  case  that  the  Muhammadan  families  are  wealthier  and  more 
powerful  than  their  kinsmen  of  the  ancient  faith.  The  Banias  or 
trading  classes  number  44,966  persons,  and  hold  36  villages,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  been  acquired  under  British  rule.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  in  Bulandshahr,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  North-Westem 
Provinces,  belongs  to  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  Census  returns  as 
'other  castes.'  These  show  an  aggregate  of  541,071  souls,  subdivided 
into  78  separate  tribes.  Amongst  them,  the  most  numerous  are  the 
Chamirs  (146,139  persons),  after  whom  come  the  Jits  (56,453),  Lodhis 
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(51,513),  GUjars  (48,786),  and  KMkrobs  (29,501).  The  Musalmins 
fonn  an  important  element  in  the  proprietary  body,  and  one  large 
estate  of  63  villages  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Eurasian  Christian  family. 
As  legards  occupation,  23,049  persons  are  returned  as  landowners, 
and  438,294  as  agriculturists.  The  District  contains  12  towns  with 
a  population  exceeding  5000 — namely,  Khorja,   26,858;   Sikandar- 

ABAD,  18,349;  BULANDSHAHR  or  BaRAN,  14,804;   ShIKARPUR,  11,150; 

Jahangirabad,  9408  ;  Anupshahr,  9336  ;  Dibai,  7782  ;  Jewar,  7399  ; 
Slana,  6268 ;  Jhajhar,  563a ;  Galaothi,  5608 ;  and  Dankaur,  5423. 
These  figures  show  an  urban  population  of  r28,ii7  persons,  leaving 
808,476  for  the  rural  population.  The  language  in  use  in  the  country 
districts  is  Hindi,  the  Musalmins  of  the  towns  speak  Urdu,  and  the 
town  Hindus  use  dialea  compounded  of  both. 

Agriatiture. — During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  cultivated  area  of 
fiulandshahr  has  increased  by  nearly  100,000  acres,  and  the  margin  of 
cultivable  soil  is  still  being  rapidly  reclaimed  In  1871,  the  land  under 
tillage  amounted  to  851,366  acres,  almost  equally  divided  between 
spring  and  rain  crops.  Wheat,  barley,  and  gram  are  the  staple  products 
of  the  nM  harvest ;  and  common  millets  and  pulses  of  the  kharif. 
Indigo  is  also  widely  cultivated,  forming  one  of  the  main  commercial 
crops  ;  and  cotton,  safilower,  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
District  In  1871,  the  acreage  under  the  principal  crops  was  returned 
as  follows  :—;^^r  and  idj'ra,  237,355  acres;  wheat  and  barley,  325,272 
acres;  cotton,  59,871  acres;  pulses,  28,628  acres.  The  advantages  of 
irrigation  are  thoroughly  appreciated  in  Bulandshahr,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  cultivated  area  being  artificially  supplied  with  water.  In 
1871,  as  much  as  268,868  acres  were  thus  Created,  and  since  that 
period  the  amount  of  irrigated  land  has  increased.  Canals  alone 
afibrded  water  to  121,968  acres ;  but  even  this  is  far  from  showing  the 
whole  benefit  derived  from  these  undertakings,  as  they  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  growth  of  valuable  export  products, 
such  as  cotton,  indigo,  and  oil-seeds,  rather  than  cheap  food-stuffs. 
Canal  irrigation  is  both  cheaper  and  better  than  the  old  method 
of  watering  from  wells,  and  by  its  comparative  certainty  is  eliminating 
the  element  of  chance  from  the  agriculture  of  the  District  Manuring 
is  little  practised,  as  the  expense  is  beyond  the  limited  means  of  the 
cultivators.  A  model  farm  was  established  near  Baran  for  five  years 
for  purposes  of  experiment  Its  results  were  in  favour  of  the  belief 
that  under  existing  circumstances  the  native  methods,  developed  and 
improved,  are  the  best  for  the  country  and  the  people  The  condition 
of  the  peasantry  has  been  greatly  amehorated  of  late  years,  and  they 
are  now  as  comfortably  off  as  in  any  portion  of  the  Doib.  Few 
cultivators  are  in  debt  to  the  village  bankers,  nor  are  those  func- 
tionaries acquiring  landed  property  so  rapidly  as  in  other  Districts. 
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About  one-half  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  lenants-at-will,  the 
remainder  being  divided  between  proprietary  and  hereditary  cultivators. 
Bulandshahr  is  one  of  the  few  Districts  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces 
which  possesses  a  territorial  aristocracy,  residing  in  the  midst  of  their 
clans  upon  their  ancestral  estates,  and  exercising  over  the  people  a 
feudal  influence*  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  no  modem  purchaser  could 
hope  to  acquire.  Rents  are  payable  both  in  kind  and  in  money ;  the 
herfeditary  cultivators  having  in  either  case  a  prescriptive  right  to  lower 
rates  than  the  general  body  of  tenants.  Best  irrigated  lands  bring  in  ^\ 
4S.  per  acre ;  best  unirrigated,  14s. :  outlying  lands — irrigated,  8s.  to  los. 
6d.  per  acre ;  unirrigated,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  Wages  and  prices  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1850.  Agricultural  labourers  in  1876  were  usually  paid 
in  grain  to  the  value  of  about  3d.  a  day,  rising  at  harvest  time  to  as  much 
asdd.  ;  women  obtained  two-thirds  and  boys  one-half  of  a  man's  wages. 
In  1867,  skilled  labourers  obtained  from  12s.  to  £^1,  los.  a  month, 
the  wages  of  stone-cutters  occasionally  rising  as  high  as  £,%.  At  the 
same  date,  prices  ruled  as  follows  :  Gram,  4s.  4jd.  per  cwt;  bdfra,  js. 
gd.  per  cwt, ;  jodr,  3s.  sJd.  per  cwt. ;  wheat,  4s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Natural  Calamities. — Bulandshahr  suffered  in  former  times  from 
famines  due  to  continued  drought ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
spread  of  irrigation  has  removed  this  cause  of  apprehension  for  the 
future  The  people  still  remember  with  horror  the  scarcity  of  1837, 
which  has  indelibly  imprinted  its  miseries  on  the  popular  mind. 
Another  great  famine,  also  due  to  drought,  occurred  in  i860,  when 
the  Bulandshahr  branch  canal  was  constructed  as  a  relief  work,  giving 
occupation  to  2500  able-bodied  persons;  and  in  addition  gratuitous 
assistance  was  afforded  to  11,396  weak  or  aged  applicants.  The 
District  was  affected  even  more  severely  than  its  neighbours  by  the 
rainless  season  of  1868-69 ;  but,  owing  doubtless  to  the  great  increase 
of  irrigation  since  i860,  it  showed  no  signs  of  femine.  There  -wen 
large  reserves  of  grain  in  store,  and  exportation  went  on  briskly  towards 
the  centres  of  distress.  Prices  of  course  rose  greatly  above  the  average, 
jodr  being  quoted  at  1 3  sers  the  rupee,  or  9s.  4d.  per  cwt ;  but  no 
relief  works  were  needed,  and  no  demand  for  employment  existed. 
As  a  rule,  when  grain  rises  as  high  as  8  sen  the  rupee,  or  14^  per  cwt, 
measures  of  relief  should  be  adopted.  However,  as  canal  irrigation  is 
still  advancing,  such  a  necessity  will  probably  never  again  arise.  The 
communications  also  are  excellent,  and  amply  suffice  for  all  purposes 
of  importation,  if  the  local  crops  should  ever  prove  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  Trade,  tic. — The  chief  exports  from  Bulandshahr  are 
safflower  and  indigo,  but  large  quantities  of  cereals  are  also  despatched 
eastward  and  westward.  The  District  not  only  supplies  its  own  needs 
in  the  consumption  of  cotton,  but  has  a  surplus  of  about  36,000  cwts. 
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available  for  exportation.  There  is  a  flourishing  trade  in  wool  down 
the  Ganges  from  AniSpshahr,  and  also  in  country  cloth  sent  upwards 
from  the  same  town.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pagris  at  Sikandaribitd  and  shoes  at  Shikirpur.  Saltpetre  is 
produced  in  the  crude  state  at  95  factories,  scattered  through  the 
country  villages.  Common  salt  was  formerly  made  in  large  quantities, 
but  its  manufacture  is  now  prohibited  by  law.  The  country  trade  is 
carried  on  at  the  religious  fairs,  of  which  the  largest,  held  at  Aniipshahr, 
attracts  about  100,000  people  from  the  surrounding  Districts.  The 
main  line  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  passes  through  the  whole  length 
of  Bulandshahr,  with  stations  at  Dadri,  Sikandarabad,  Chola,  and 
KuuRjA.  The  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  also  traverses  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  District,  crossing  the  Ganges  at  Rijgh^t. 
The  roads  are  in  excellent  order;  and  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and 
the  canals  are  all  employed  as  highways  for  commercial  purposes,  so 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  land  or  water  carriage. 

Administration. — No  statistics  as  to  the  public  accounts  of  this 
District  in  the  early  period  of  British  rule  can  now  be  recovered,  as  the 
records  were  destroyed  during  the  Mutiny.  In  1860-61,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  ;^222,3oo,  of  which  _;£ro9,866,  or  nearly  one-half,  was 
contributed  by  the  land-tax.  In  the  same  year,  the  expenditure  on  all 
items  waS;^io2,i62,  or  less  than  half  the  revenue.  In  1870-71,  the 
receipts  had  risen  to  ;£'2So,447,  of  which  ;^T24,r2i,  or  almost  exactly 
one-half,  was  the  product  of  the  land  tax.  This  increase  of  revenue  is 
lai^ly  due  to  the  benefits  derived  from  canal  irrigation.  Meanwhile, 
the  expenditure  had  fallen  to  ;^ioo,  163,  or  two-fifths  of  the  receipts.  In 
1874,  the  District  was  administered  by  a  Magistrate-Collector  and  two 
Assistants,  a  Deputy  Collector,  four  tahsilddrs,  and  a  munsif.  In  1870, 
there  were  18  magisterial  and  8  civil  courts.  The  regular  police  num- 
bered 864  men  ofall  grades  in  187 1,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  ;£ro,i  29  per 
annum ;  there  was  thus  1  pioliceman  to  every  2'2o  square  miles  and  to 
every  926  inhabitants.  This  force  was  supplemented  by  2005  ckauldddrs 
or  village  watchmen,  whose  pay  amounted  to  an  estimated  sum  of 
^7215  annually.  The  total  machinery,  therefore,  for  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property  consisted  of  2869  men,  giving  one  man  to  every  326 
inhabitants  and  to  every  -66  of  a  square  mile ;  while  the  sura  expended 
on  their  maintenance  amounted  to  ;^r7>344,  being  an  average  of  4jd. 
per  head  of  population,  or  ;^9,  is.  ii|d.  per  square  mile  of  area. 
These  statistics  are  exclusive  of  the  local  police  in  the  municipalities 
and  chief  towns.  The  District  contains  one  jail,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  which  was  964  in  1850,  127  in'  1850,  and  137  in  1870.  In 
1S60,  the  persons  admined  numbered  1321 ;  in  1870,  the  number  was 
only  735.  In  the  latter  year,  the  average  cost  was  ^£4,  19s.  rojd.  per 
head,  and  the  average  earnings  of  each  manufacturing  prisoner  amounted 
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t°  ^^1  '  3^  Si*^  '^''^  to^  number  of  persons  convicted  for  all  o 
great  or  small,  in  1873,  was  835,  being  i  criminal  to  every  iiai  inhabit- 
ants. Education  has  made  rapid  advances  of  late  years.  In  1845,  there 
were  only  187  indigenous  schools  in  Bulandshahr,  with  a  total  of  1813 
pupils.  In  i860,  the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to  3S8,  while  the 
roll  of  pupils  amounted  to  5883,  and  the  sum  expended  on  eduction 
to  ;£3334-  In  1871,  though  the  number  of  schools  had  decreased 
to  301,  the  children  under  instruction  reached  the  total  of  6955,  and 
the  sum  expended  had  risen  to  ^£3177.  There  are  excellent  Anglo- 
vernacular  schools  at  Bulandshahr,  Khuija,  Dibli,  Jewir,  StkandaidMd, 
and  Anilpshahr.  The  District  is  subdivided  into  4  tahMs  and  13 
pargands,  with  an  aggregate,  in  1871,  of  1893  estates,  held  by  2645 
registered  proprietors  or  coparceners.  The  average  land  revenue  paid 
by  each  estate  amounted  in  that  year  to  £,ii,  13s,  lid,  and  the  sum 
paid  by  each  proprietor  to  ^51,  19s.  iifd.  There  are  4  munici- 
palities in  the  District — namely,  Khurja,  Bulandshahr,  Anilpshahr,  and 
Sikandaribdd.  In  1875-76,  their  total  income  amounted  to  £,%f>^i, 
and  their  expenditure  to  ^5312.  The  incidence  of  municipal  taxation 
was  at  the  rate  of  is.  i^  per  head  of  their  population. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  climate  of  Bulandshahr  is  very  variable,  being 
cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  dry  during  the  sultry  spring  winds, 
and  extremely  moist  during  the  autumn  rains.  No  thermometiical 
observations  have  been  made  in  the  District  The  average  rainfall  was 
3a'5  inches  in  1867-68,  13-9  in  r868-69  (the  year  of  scarcity),  ii's  in 
1869-70,  and  3S'o  in  1870-71.  Malarious  fevei  is  the  chief  endemic 
disease  of  Bulandshahr,  being  especiallyprevalent  during  the  rainy  season. 
Small-ptox  and  cholera  occasionally  appear  in  an  epidemic  form.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  alt  causes  reported  in  1873  ^^  301*83,  or  32-30 
per  thousand  ofthe  population;  and  of  these,  19,133  deaths  were  assigned 
to  fever,  6967  to  small-pox,  and  3336  to  bowel-complaints.  Charitable 
dispensaries  are  established  in  the  towns  of  Baran,  Khurja,  Antipshahr, 
and  Sikandaribdd ;  the  average  daily  attendance  at  which  amounts  to 
141  patients.  The  natives  thoroughly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
slcilful  treatment  and  a  European  materia  medica.  During  1S70-71  the 
cattle  of  the  District  suffered  severely  from  an  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  accompanied  by  rinderpest 

BnlandBh&hr  (or  Baran). — Municipal  town  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  Bulandshahr  District,  North-Western  Provinces.  Lat  38* 
34' 11"  N.,  long.  77"  54'  15*  E. ;  area,  in  acres;  pop.  {187a),  14,804 
souls,  comprising  7897  Hindus,  6S94  Musalmins,  and  13  Christians, 
lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kili  Nadi,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  town,  the  former  and  more  ancient  portion  being  situated  on  the 
raised  bank  overhanging  the  khddir  or  alluvial  lowland  of  the  river, 
while  the  latter  or  modem  town  stretches  over  the  low-lying  ground  to 
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the  west  Elevation  above  sea  level,  741  feet  Baran  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Indo-Bactrian  kings 
of  Upper  India  being  found  to  the  present  day  in  and  around  the  town. 
Hardatta,  the  Dor  Riji  of  Baran,  bought  off  the  first  Muhammadan 
invader,  Mahmiid  of  Ghaznf,  by  large  presents  and  apostasy  to  Isldm. 
Chandra  Sen,  the  last  Hindu  ruler,  died  while  gallantly  defending  his 
fort  against  Muhammad  Ghori.  Khwija  1^1  Ali,  an  officer  of  the 
Musalmin  army,  who  fell  in  the  assault,  has  a  handsome  tomb  still 
standing  in  the  suburbs,  bearing  an  Arabic  inscription.  Remains  of 
other  early  buildings  may  be  recogrused,  scattered  among  the  modern 
houses.  The  tomb  of  Bahlol  Kh£n,  a  high  ofificer  under  the  Emperor 
Alcbar,  stands  just  beyond  the  boundaries ;  the  Jamil  Masjfd  or  great 
mosque,  built  from  17^0  to  1830,  rises  above  the  roofs  of  the  upper 
town.  At  the  commencement  of  British  rule,  Bulandshahr  had  sunk  to 
the  rank  of  a  ruinous  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Lodhds  and  Chamirs, 
who  lived  in  mud  hovels  in  the  low-lying  suburbs;  but  when  the 
administrative  headquarters  were  fixed  at  this  place,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  hamlets  flocked  to  the  new  station,  and  Bulandshahr 
rapidly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  flourishing  and  populous  town.  Among 
the  official  buildings  are  the  Magistrate- Collector's  office,  the  court-house, 
the  Ganges  Canal  office,  and  the  jail.  Bulandshahr  also  contains  a  tahilli 
and  a  eiid  school,  post  office,  dispensary,  and  public  garden.  The  civil 
station  lies  to  the  west  of  the  native  quarter,  and  close  by  stands  the 
English  church,  erected  in  1864.  The  Church  of  England  Mission  has 
a  station  in  the  towrt  The  Lowe  Memorial,  in  memory  of  a  late 
Collector,  adjoins  the  Magistrate's  office.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76, 
_;^ii7o;  from  taxes,  £,^Bs,  or  is.  4d.  per  head  of  population  (14,812) 
within  municipal  limits. 

Bnlcheny. — Island  on  the  sea-face  of  the  Sundarbans,  Bengal. — See 
Balchari. 

Bnldina. — A  District  of  Berar,  lying  between  19'  51'  and  ai°  i'  30" 
N.  lat,  and  75°  58'  45°  '^^  7^°  S^'  45°  e-  long-  Extreme  length  from 
north  to  south,  about  56  miles ;  average  width,  32  miles.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Piirna,  on  the  south  by  the  Nizim's  Dominions, 
on  the  east  by  Akola  and  B^im  Districts  (Berar),  on  the  west  by  the 
Xiz^m's  Dominions  and  Khandesh  (Bombay).  Area,  2807  square  miles ; 
peculation,  according  to  the  Administration  Rqjort  of  1876-77,  404,042. 
J'hysUal  Aspecti. — The  southern  part  of  the  District  forms  part  of 
Berax  Bilighdt,  or  Berar-above-the-Ghdts.  The  geological  formation  is 
trap ;  a  succession  of  plateaux  descends  from  the  highest  ridges  on  the 
north  to  the  south,  where  a  series  of  small  ghdts  march  with  the  Nizdm's 
territory.  The  small  fertile  valleys  between  the  plateaux  are  watered  by 
streams  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  while  wells  of  particularly 
good  and  pure  water  are  numerous.  These  valleys  arc  favourite  village 
vot-  II-  R 
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sites.    The  north  portion  of  the  District  occupies  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Piima. 

The  soil  of  the  undulating  highlands  in  the  east  of  the  District  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  wheat  grown  here  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
produced  in  India.  The  Penganga  river  rises  about  4  miles  above 
Deulghat  (Dewalghat),  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  District,  and 
flows  south-east,  passing  Mehkar  town,  into  Bisim  District  The 
Nalganca,  the  Viswaganga,  and  the  Ghan  rivers,  all  rising  in  or  close 
to  the  Bdl^hit,  and  flowing  north  into  the  Purna  river,  are  either 
entirely  dry  in  the  hot  weather  or  leave  only  chains  of  pools.  The  Kata 
PoRNA  enters  the  District  from  the  west,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  30 
miles,  passes  into  the  Nizim's  territory.  None  of  these  ri\'ers  are  navig- 
able. One  of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  of  the  District  is  the 
lake  of  LoNAR,  on  the  most  southerly  plateau.  The  circumference  of 
this  lake  is  5  miles,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcana 
The  salts  which  it  yields  are  used  for  washing  and  drying  chintzes, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  exported  to  considerable  distances  A 
temple  on  its  bank  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and  is  by  far  the  finest 
specimen  of  Hindu  architecture  in  Berar. 

The  area  of  unreserved  forest  in  the  District  is  459  square  miles. 
Though  in  the  ravines  of  theNorth  Ghdts,  teak  saplings  exist  in  great  num- 
bers, no  large  teak  trees  are  found.  Anjan  trees  (Hardwickia  binata)  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  ravines,  and  large  numbers  of  ^(f^w/ coppices 
are  scattered  about  Many  other  varieties  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  some 
of  the  latter  yielding  gums  and  dyes.  Sourish  throughout  the  District 
Bears,  tigers,  panthers,  hyienas,  sdmbkar,  nUgdi,  and  wild  hog  are  met 
with  in  the  hills,  and  antelope  and  spotted  deer  in  the  valley,  which  is 
often  visited  by  wild  hog  and  nilgdi;  black  and  grey  partridge,  quail, 
and  waterfowl  are  among  the  smaller  game  to  be  obtained,  and  peafowl 
are  found  in  the  hills  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Pilma. 

History. — The  ancient  Hemir  Panu  temples  to  be  seen  at  Deulghit  on 
the  Fenganga,  at  Mehkar  in  the  south-east  of  the  District,  at  Sindhked  in 
the  south-west,  at  Pimpalgion  in  the  east,  and  the  temple  at  the  Lonir 
Lake,  all  attest  a  state  of  society  of  which  they  are  the  only  ascertained 
records.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  rulers  were  Jains,  when  the 
valley  of  the  Piima  fell  under  Muhammadan  dominatioa  In  1394, 
AU-ud-din,  who  became  Emperor  of  Delhi  in  the  following  year,  invaded 
the  Deccan,  and  established  his  authority  over  Ellichpur  and  its  depend- 
encies. He  and  his  successors  gradually  extended  their  kingdom  south- 
wards; local  revolts  disturbed,  but  did  not  weaken  it;  and  since  1318, 
Berar  has  been  virtually  under  Muhammadan  rule.  About  1437, 
AU-ud^n,  son  of  Ahmad  Shih  Bihmani,  attacked  and  routed  the  allied 
forces  of  the  King  of  Khandesh  and  the  Guzerat  Prince  at  Rc^iankhed, 
in  the  north-west  of  Buldina  District ;  and  the  site  is  still  shown  where. 
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sccording  to  tradition,  a  great  battle  was  fought  After  the  Bihmani 
dynasty  came  the  Imid  Shihls,  who  ruled  from  Ellichpur.  The 
Ahmedtiagar  dynasty  followed;  and  in  1596,  Chind  Blbl,  Queen 
Regent  of  Ahmcdnagar  for  her  son,  formally  ceded  Berar  to  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  who  himself  visited  the  Deccan  in  1599.  His 
sons,  Prince  Murad  and  Prince  DftnyfU,  were  successively  appointed 
viceroys.  Mehliar  in  Bulddna  District  became  one  of  the  Sarkdrs 
(administrative  divisions)  of  the  Subah  or  Imperial  Province  of  Berar. 
After  the  death  of  Akbar  (1605),  Malik  Ambar,  the  Abyssinian  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nizim  Shiht  party  at  Daulatibdd,  recovered  great  part 
of  Berar,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1628;  but  Shih  Jahin,  assisted 
by  the  Deshmukh  of  Sindhkcd,  Lukji  Jidon  Rdo,  re-established  the 
imperial  authority.  During  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  about  1671,  the 
Marhattis,  under  Pratip  Rio,  Sivaji's  general,  first  exacted  chauth,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue.  In  1717,  they  obtained  the  formal  grant 
of  chauth  and  sardesk  mukhi  from  Forrukhsiyyar.  In  1734,  Chin 
Khflich  Khin,  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan  under  the  title  of  Nizim-ul-Mulk, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Imperial  forces  under  Muh^z  Khin, 
at  Shakar  Khelda  (thenceforward  called  Fatehkhelda,  or  'the  field  of 
victory '),  south  of  the  Penganga  in  Buldina  District  But  he  could  not 
shake  off  the  Marhattis,  who  continued  to  collect  revenue  for  themselves. 
In  1760,  Mehkar  ffas  formally  ceded  to  the  Feshwi;  in  1769,  the  Nizim 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  Vicegerent  for  the  Poona  State,  and  his 
authority  was  weakened  by  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Kardia  in  1 795.  Daulat 
Rio  Sindhia  and  the  Bhonsli  of  Nigpur  were  encamped  at  Malkipur, 
when  they  allowed  the  British  Envoy,  Colonel  Collins,  to  depart  in  August 
rSoj.  Then  followed  the  Marhatti  war, — Assaye,  Argaum  (Argion), 
and  other  victories  scarcely  less  important, — which  before  the  close  of 
the  year  crushed  the  supremacy  of  the  Marhattis.  By  the  partition 
treaty  of  1804,  the  Nizim  received  nearly  the  whole  of  Berar.  General 
Wellesley,  January  1804,  mentions  Sindhkhed  as  a  nest  of  thieves,  and 
represents  the  condition  of  the  country  as  deplorable.  In  1813,  two 
Marhatti  plundering  chiefs  occupied  Fatehkhelda  for  three  months. 
After  the  Pindiri  war  of  i8r7-i8,  the  treaty  of  i8aa  conferred  on 
the  Nizim  the  country  west  of  the  Wardha,  and  all  claims  by  the 
Marhattis  were  extinguished;  but  general  confusion  long  continued, 
and  petty  battles  between  xamlnddrs,  rival  idlukddrs,  Rijputs,  and 
Muhammadans  took  place  at  Malkipur,  which  was  fairly  sacked  by  the 
Hindus  in  1849.  For  several  years,  the  Nizim's  Government  had  failed 
to  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  force  maintained  by  the 
British,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  r8oo.  The  settlement  of  these 
arrears  and  of  other  points  in  dispute  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of  1853, 
modified  in  i86o-6r,  whereby  the  territory  now  known  as  Berar  was 
assigned  to  the  Bridsh. 
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Population. — The  Census  of  1867  showed  a  population  of  365,779 
persons  on  an  area  of  2794  square  miles,  being  131  per  squaie  mile. 
According  to  the  Administration  Report  of  1876-77,  the  population  is 
404,042,  on  an  area  of  2807  square  miles,  thus  divided  ; — Adult  males, 
iS'iO?!  ;  adult  females,  125,582;  male  children  under  12  yean,  77,601 ; 
female  children  under  12  years,  69,787;  total  males,  308,673;  total 
females,  195,369.  Hindus  number  310,302;  Muhammadans,  28,289; 
Buddhists  and  Jains,  77 ;  aborigines,  55,283,  The  number  of  BrfUimans 
in  1867  was  10,500;  of  Kunbis,  158,289;  of  Brinjiras,  11,591 ;  of  Mills, 
14,424 ;  of  Mirwiris,  2819 ;  of  Banias,  4745  ;  of  Rijputs,  3465  ;  and 
of  Dhers,  38,928.  The  Ands,  numbering  7444— who  for  the  most  |)art 
occupy  the  hilly  country  between  the  tableland  of  Mehkar  and  the 
plain — physically  resemble  the  Gonds,  but  they  have  gradually  assumed 
the  language  and  some  of  the  customs  of  the  Kunbis.  The  Gonds 
number  only  309,  chiefly  in  Mehkar  tdluk.  The  Kolfs  (3607)  are  said  to 
have  come  from  the  Western  Ghdts  ;  they  do  not  intermany  with  other 
castes  The  Bhils  (416),  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  country 
between  Ahmednagar  and  Khandesh;  and  the  Kolis  live  chiefiy  in  Chilcti 
tdluk.  The  \At%,  1 777  in  number,  are  generally  merchants  or  bankers, 
who  came  from  Gulbarga  (in  the  Deccan)  and  settled  at  Fatehkhelda, 
whence  they  have  spread  over  the  District  The  descendants  of  a  stoall 
band  of  Bundeld  Rijputs,  who  settled  at  Fatehkhelda  about  150  yeais 
ago,  now  number  317  persons.  A  sect  of  Brinjiras,  called  Naghat,  subsist 
by  begging  from  Brinjiri  Kunbis  only.  The  origin  of  the  powerful  Rijput 
family  of  Jidon  Desmukhs  of  Sindhkhed  is  uncertain,  though  they  are 
locally  reputed  to  have  come  from  Karw^li  in  North  Hindust^  on  the 
Jumna.  In  1630,  Lukjf  Jidon  Rio,  a  commander  of  10,000  horse  in 
the  time  of  MdUk  Ambar,  deserted  to  Sh^h  Jahin,  and  turned  the  fate 
of  the  war  against  his  former  master.  Thereaiier  the  Jidons  main- 
tained their  allegiance  to  the  Mughal  emperors,  and  obtained  honours 
and  titles  from  Shih  Jaholn  and  Aurangzeb.  A  daughter  of  this  Lulcji 
Jidon  was  the  mother  of  Sivajf,  the  founder  of  the  Marhatti  power. 
A  force  of  Arabs,  in  the  service  of  Biji  Rio,  then  head  of  the  Jidon 
family,  fought  a  severe  battle  with  the  Haidar^ibid  troops  in  1851 ;  for 
which  act  of  rebellion,  though  disowned  by  Biji  Rio,  his  hereditary 
estates  were  confiscated       He  himself  died  a  State  prisoner  in  1856. 

A  targe  fair,  lasting  twenty  days,  is  annually  held  in  October  at 
Deulgion,  in  honour  of  BilijL  The  principal  towns  in  the  district 
are  —  Deulgaon  Raja  (pop.  9296),  Pimpalgaos  Raja  (14,390), 
Malkapur  (7988),  Deulchat  (3954),  Mehkar  (3583),  Fatehkhelda 
(3108).  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1867  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  Deulgdon  and  Malkipur  has  considerably  increased  dnce 
that  year. 

Agriculture. — In  a  seasonable  year,  a  many-coloured  sheet  of  cultiva- 
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tion,  almost  without  a  breaJc,  covers  the  valley  of  the  PUrna,  The  rayat 
commences  preparation  of  his  fields  in  January;  for  the  surface  ploughing 
most  be  fini^ed  before  the  intense  heat  has  caked  the  soiL  Sowings  for 
the  kkarif  crop  are  begun  with  the  first  rain  in  June,  and  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in  November ;  the  ri^i  crops,  sown  after  the  rains,  ripen  early  in 
March.  At  this  time,  the  want  of  labour  is  much  felt,  for  an  unseasonably 
heavy  fall  of  rain  may  almost  entirely  destroy  the  crops,  if  not  quickly 
hajvested.  Rotation  of  crops  is  practised ;  the  principle  being,  that 
either  wheat  or  giam,  or  some  oil-seed,  should  intervene  between 
each  crop  of  cotton  or  jodr.  When  the  soil  is  clearly  exhausted,  it 
is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  year  or  two,  being  manured  if  manure  be 
obtainable.  Deep  ploughing  is  not  practised,  except  to  eradicate  weeds  ; 
for  the  impression  exists  that  to  thoroughly  loosen  the  soil  to  any  depth 
is  injurious.  Sugar-cane  is  planted  in  December,  and  matures  in  twelve 
months.  Guavas  and  plantains  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  water-metons,  and  ordinary  vegetables  flourish  in 
irrigated  gardens.  Grants-in-aid,  to  the  amount  of  half  the  cost,  were 
made  to  13  villages  in  1876-77,  towards  water  storage.  Applications  for 
such  grants  are  now  more  firequent  than  was  formerly  the  case,  but  most 
of  the  cultivation  is  still  uninigated.  Good  markets  are  available  for 
agricultural  produce,  at  the  stations  of  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway  \  and  the 
great  cotton  mart  of  Khimg^on  is  only  ij  mile  beyond  the  north-eastern 
border.  The  cattle  of  the  District  are  small,  but  handsome  and  active. 
Full-sized  horses  are  scarce.  The  number  of  cows  and  bullocks 
in  1876-77,  was  returned  at  235,744;  horses,  2281;  ponies,  6253; 
sheep  and  goats,  79,811.  Under  native  rule,  occupancy  and  payment 
of  revenue  were  the  only  titles  to  land.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
Bombay  system  of  survey  and  settlement,  the  cultivating  revenue- 
payer  has  become  a  proprietor,  styled  khUfaddr,  holding  from  Govern- 
ment as  superior  landlord,  at  a  fixed  assessment  for  30  years — not  liable 
to  enhancement  on  expiry  of  term,  unless  on  good  ground  shown. 
The  kh&taddr  can  sell  or  mortgage  his  rights,  and  also  sublet ;  and  he  can, 
if  he  likes,  relinquish  his  holding  at  the  close  of  any  agricultural  year 
on  giving  due  notice  of  his  intention.  The  land  is  oHen  worked  by 
various  forms  of  cooperation,  one  of  which  provides  a  sub-tenant  with 
plough-cattle. 

In  1876-77,  1,066,066  acres  were  under  cultivation, — the  chief  crops 
being/infr,  333,214;  cotton,  281,646;  wheat,  146,167;  bijra,  90,147; 
gram,  44,124;  linseed,  31,557;  safflower  (Carthamus  tinctorius),  39,904; 
sugar-cane,  2058;  III,  19,405.  The  unpaid  land  revenue  for  1876-77, 
was  only  ;£22,  6s.  on  a  gross  demand  of  ^^95,504.  The  rent  rates  per 
acre  are — for  land  fit  for  cotton,  is.  6^d  ;  wheat,  is.  7d. ;  oil-seeds, 
IS.  6d.  \  jodr,  is.  7d.  ;  tobacco,  2s.  3d.  ;  opium,  5s.  ;  rice,  is.  iid,  ; 
gram,  IS.  6d     The  prices  {1876-77)— for  clean  cotton,  2J  jtf^r pernipee 
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(about  ;£2,  los.  per  cwt);  wheat,  13J  sen  per  rupee  (8s.  3^  per 
cwt)  ;  gram  aaAJodr,  17  sers  per  rupee  {6s.  yd  per  cwt)  ;  oil-seeds,  11 
sers  per  rupee  (los.  ad  per  cwt) ;  tobacco,  4  sers  per  rupee  {£1,  85. 
per  cwt).  Plough-bullocks  cost  jQi,  16s.  each  ;  buffaloes,  jQ^  ;  sheep, 
4S.  6d  each.  The  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  labour  is  is.  ijd  a  day ; 
for  unskilled  labour,  4d 

Natural  Calamities.  —  Famines  have  not  unfrequently  visited  the 
tract  of  which  Buldina  District  forms  part  In  1S03,  a  great  feunine 
occurred,  from  which  Mehkar  suffered  very  severely.  Drought  and 
blight  affect  the  crops,  and  unseasonable  rain  when  the  spring  crops  are 
standing  is  sometimes  very  injurious. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Coarse  cotton  cloth  is  commonly  woven. 
Before  the  introduction  of  Manchester  piece-goods,  and  the  high  price  of 
cotton,  Mehkar  was  &mous  for  its  dhotis.  In  1876-77,  the  number  of 
workers  in  silk  was  returned  at  144  ;  in  cotton,  1739  ;  in  wool,  1447;  in 
wood,  1208 j  in  iron,  659;  and  94  in  brass  and  copper;  miscellaneous, 
913.  Steel  of  fair  quality  is  forged  at  Deulghit  Weekly  markets. 
some  of  them  very  large,  are  held  in  several  towns  and  villages.  The 
chief  imports  are — piece-goods,  hardware,  metals,  spices,  salt ;  exports — 
cotton,  wheat,  oil-seeds,  and  cattle.  The  principal  fairs  and  bdtdrs  are 
held  at  Deulg^on  Rijd,  Mehkar,  Fatehkhelda,  Chikli,  Dongdon,  Selgion, 
Lonir,  Deulghit,  Ndndtira,  Malkdpur. 

Roads  and  Railways. — There  are  in  Buldina  219}  miles  of  mode 
roads.  The  G.  I.  P.  Railway  passes  through  the  north  portion  of  the 
District,  from  west  to  east,  for  39  miles,  having  stations  at  Malkipur, 
Blswa  Bridge,  and  Nindiira.  There  are  serdis  for  native  travellers  at 
these  stations,  and  rest-houses  for  Europeans  at  MaUdpur  and  N£nddra. 

Administration. — The  gross  land  revenue  of  Buldina  is  returned  at 
;£ro4t5S9;  total  gross  revenue,  ;£'ias,s84.  The  District  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Assistants,  European  and  ttative. 
An  Assistant  Commissioner  holds  his  court  at  Malkipur.  There  are  5 
revenue  Subdivisions,  The  police,  449  officers  and  men,  assisted  by  rural 
po1ice,are  under  a  European  District  Superintendent  There  is  one  receiv- 
ing jail;  total  daily  average  of  inmates  in  1876,  25 '68.  Cost  per  head 
yearly,  ;£i3,  t2s.  6d  on  average  strength.  The  cost  of  food  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  at  the  central  jail,  butthe  charges  for  establishment  are  necessarily 
much  higher  in  proportion.  The  proportion  of  Muhammadan  convicts 
to  Muhammadans  in  the  District  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other 
class— a  fact  which  may  be  attributable  to  their  fornung  a  larger  pro- 
portionate number  of  the  town  populatioiL  There  were  3  murdets,  i 
attempt  at  murder,  3  dacoities  without  murder,  and  10  robberies  in 
1876-77.  The  number  of  schools  aided  and  inspected  by  Government 
in  the  same  year  was  149,  having  51 17  scholars.  The  Central  Book 
Dep6t  of  the  Province  supplies  works  in  Maratht,  English,  Sanskrit. 
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Persian,  and  Urdu.  The  vernacular  tongues  are  Marathi  and  Urdii 
No  newspaper  is  printed  in  the  District ;  and  no  municipality  under 
Act  iv,  of  1873  has  yet  been  constituted 

Metanvlogiail  and  Medical  Aspects. — In  the  noith  portion  of  the 
District,  strong  and  very  hot  westerly  winds  prevail  from  the  middle  of 
February  till  rain  &lls  early  in  June,  and,  excepting  just  about  daybreak, 
they  continue  throughout  the  twenty-foui  hours.  In  the  rainy  season,  and 
from  October  to  February,  the  mornings  and  nights  are  pleasantly  cool, 
but  the  heat  in  the  day  is  still  great  In  the  BfUighit  or  south  portion  of 
the  District,  the  hot  weather  is  not  excessive ;  the  temperature  of  the 
rainy  season  is  pleasant ;  and  the  cold  weather  of  about  three  months 
is  most  enjoyable,  but  the  great  dryness  of  the  air  at  that  time  is  trying 
to  some  constitutions.  Highest  shade  temperature  at  Buld^na  in  May 
(1876),  roj*  F.  ;  lowest  in  December,  59°  F.  The  rainfall  in  1876 
was  a5'ii  inches,  of  which  25  "05  inches  fell  from  June  to  September. 
The  principal  diseases  are  fevers,  bowel-complaints,  small-pox,  and 
affections  of  the  skin  and  eyes  Ratio  of  reported  deaths  per  1000  of 
population,  35-8.  In  1876,  4  dispensaries  and  i  civil  hospital  afforded 
medical  relief  to  13,883  patients;  and  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated 
by  the  vaccine  department,  and  at  the  dispensaries,  was  1 1,373. 

Bnllir  {Baisdr,  Walsdd,  Vaisdd). — Port  and  municipal  town  in 
Sural  District,  Bombay;  situated  in  lat  ao*  36'  30"  n.,  long.  72*  58' 
40'  E.,  about  40  miles  south  of  Surat  and  1 1 5  north  of  Bombay,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  navigable  though  small  river  Auranga ;  station  on 
the  railway  between  Surat  and  Bombay.  Pop.  (1871),  11.313,  of 
whom  8349 are  Hindus,  2212  Musalmdns,  738  Pirsis,  and  14  Christians. 
Of  the  Musalmins,  the  greater  number  are  Tiis,  or  converted  Hindus ; 
they  are  engaged  chiefly  in  cloth-weaving,  and  are  as  a  rule  well-to-do. 
Municipal  income  in  1874-75,  i£^9i^<  o'  3s-  Sd.  per  head  of  the  total 
population.  Bulsir  is  welt  placed  for  trade  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  total  value  of  its  sea  trade  in  1874-75  was  ^84,905,  of  which 
^^78,637  represented  the  value  of  exports,  and  ;^6a68  that  of  imports. 
'I'he  railway  returns  show  an  increase  of  late  in  the  traffic  at  Bulsdr. 
The  total  tonnage  of  goods  taken  to  and  from  the  station  rose  from 
4150  in  1868  to  4a88  in  1874,  and  the  number  of  passengers  from 
91,043  to  101,014.  Chief  imports — piece^ods,  tobacco,  wheat,  fish, 
and  sugar;  exports— timber,  grain,  molasses,  oil,  firewood,  and  tiles. 
Its  export  of  timber  is  the  staple  of  BuMr  trade.  The  wood  brought 
from  the  Dang  forests  is  exported  by  sea  to  Dholera,  Bhiunagar,  and 
the  other  ports  of  Kithiiwir.  Manufactures  of  Bulsir  are  cloth  for 
wearing  apparel  and  for  sails,  silk  for  women's  robes,  and  bricks,  tiles, 
and  pottery.  Besides  the  ordinary  subdivistonal  revenue  and  police 
offices,  the  town  has  a  subordinate  judge's  court,  post  office,  and 
dispensary. 
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Bnlti  {Baiti  or  Baltistdn).  —  Native  State,  the  name  given  to  the 
northern  part  of  Kashmir  (Cashmere).  Lat  34*  to  36*  n.,  long.  75"  to 
79°  K- 

Bnl-Tnl  (or  Kantal;  also  called  Shur-Jt-la). — A  pass  over  the  range 
of  mountains  bounding  the  Kashmir  valley  on  the  north-easL  Lat 
34*  14'  N.,  long.  75°  33'  E.  Forms  the  water-summit  between  Kashmir 
(Cashmere)  and  Little  Thibet ;  elevation  above  sea  level,  10,500  feet 

BlUld&la. — Town  in  Amritsai  District,  Punjab.  Lat  31*  31'  N., 
long.  75°  i'  30"  E. ;  pop.  (1868),  5287,  comprising  2008  Stkhs,  1438 
Muhammadans,  790  Hindus,  and  1051  'others.'  Distant  from  Amritsar 
city,  9  miles  south  -  east  Of  little  commercial  importance ;  chiefly 
noticeable  for  its  large  Sikh  populatioa 

Bnndare. — village  in  Vizagapalam  District,  Madras.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  Kandh  villages,  and  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  known  as  Meriah  or  Jmina.  The  cere- 
mony, as  performed  at  Bundare  up  to  1849,  consisted  in  the  sacrifice 
of  three  human  beings, — two  to  the  sun,  in  the  east  and  west  of 
the  village,  and  one  in  the  centre.  A  short  wooden  post  having  been 
fixed  in  the  ground,  the  victim  was  fastened  to  it  by  his  long  hair, 
and  held  out  by  his  legs  and  arms  over  a  grave  dug  at  the  foot  of 
the  post  While  in  this  position,  the  priest  hacked  the  back  of  the 
victim's  neck  with  the  sacrificial  knife,  repeating  as  he  did  SO  the 
following  invocation  r — '  O  mighty  Maniksoro,  this  is  j  our  festal  day ! 
The  sacrifice  we  now  offer,  you  must  eat ;  and  we  pray  that  our  battle- 
axes  may  be  converted  into  swords,  our  bows  and  arrows  into  gun- 
powder and  bullets ;  and  if  we  have  any  quarrels  with  other  tribes; 
give  us  the  victory.  Preserve  us  from  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  their 
officers.'  Then  addressing  the  victim  :  '  That  we  may  enjoy  prosperity, 
we  offer  you  as  a  sacrifice  to  our  god  Maniksoro,  who  will  immediately 
eat  you ;  so  be  not  grieved  at  our  slaying  you.  Your  parents  were  aware, 
when  we  purchased  you  from  them  for  60  rupees,  that  we  did  so  with 
intent  to  sacrifice  you  ;  there  is  therefore  no  sin  on  our  heads,  but  on 
your  parents.  After  you  are  dead  we  shall  perform  your  obsequies.' 
The  victim  was  then  decapitated,  the  body  thrown  into  the  grave,  and 
the  head  left  suspended  from  the  post  till  devoured  by  birds.  The 
knife  remained  fixed  to  the  post  till  all  three  sacrifices  were  performed, 
when  it  was  removed  with  much  ceremony, 

BimdfllkhiUld. —Tract  of  country  which  may  be  defined  as  lying 
between  the  river  Jumna  (Jamuni)  on  the  north,  the  Chambal  on  the 
north  and  west,  the  Jabalpur  (Jubbulpore)  and  Sigar  (Saugor)  Divisitms 
of  the  Central  Provinces  on  the  south,  and  Rewah  or  Bitghelkhand 
and  the  Mfrzdpur  Hills  on  the  south  and  east  Its  limits  stretch  from 
23*  51'  to  a6'  16'  N,  lat,  and  from  77*  53'  to  81'  39'  E.  long^  It  comprises 
the  British  Districts  of  Hamirpur,  Jilaun,  Jhinsi,  Ldlitpur,  and  Binda 
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the  treaty  States  of  Orchha  (or  Tehri),  Datia,  and  Samthar ;  and  the 
following  Stales  held  under  sanads  and  grants  irom  the  British  Govem- 
ment : — Ajdigarh,  Alfpura ;  the  Hashtbhiya  Jdgin  of  Dhunrii,  BIjna 
Tori  Fatehpur,  and  Pah^  Binka ;  Baraunda,  Bioni,  Beri,  Bihit,  Bij^- 
war,  Charkhiri ;  the  Kilinjar  Chowbeys,  viz.  Paldeo  Pahra,  Tarion, 
Bhiisaunda,  and  Kdmta  Rajaula  ;  Chhattarpur,  Garrauli,  Gaurihar,  ]iso, 
Jtgni,  Khaniidhina  Lughisi,  Naigawin  Ribai,  Panna,  and  Sarila, — all  of 
which  see  separately. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  plains  of  Bundelkhand  are  diversified  by  a 
series  of  mountains  and  hills,  classed  by  Franklin  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Geology  of  Bundelkhand  in  three  ranges — the  Bindichal,  the  Panna,  and 
the  Bandair.  The  first  of  these,  which  nowhere  exceeds  aooo  feet  above 
sea  level,  commences  near  Sihonda  on  the  river  Sindh,  proceeds  south- 
west to  Narwdr,  thence  south-east  and  afterwards  north-west  to  Ajiigarh 
and  Kdlinjar,  and  farther  east  to  Bardarh  near  the  railway  between 
Jabalpur  (Jubbulpore)  and  AHahibid.  The  plateau  which  lies  behind 
this  range  averages  10  or  12  miles  in  width.  The  base  and  lower  parts 
of  the  hills  are  of  primary  formation,  chiefly  granite  and  syenite, 
commonly  overlaid  by  sandstone,  but  in  many  cases  by  trap  and  for- 
mations of  volcanic  origin.  The  second  range,  styled  the  Panna  range, 
rises  to  the  south  of  the  plateau  just  described  The  summit  is  a  table- 
land, slightly  undulating,  with  a  breadth  of  about  "10  miles,  and  having 
an  average  elevation  above  the  sea,  between  the  Katra  Pass  and 
Lohjrgdon,  of  1050  feet,  and  between  Lohirgaon  and  the  foot  of  the 
hills  near  Pathariya,  of  about  1200  feet  Where  deep  ravines  allow 
examination  of  the  formation,  the  primary  rocks  are  found  to  be 
covered  by  an  enormously  thick  bed  of  sandstone,  which  is  itself  in 
some  places  overlaid  by  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  South-west  of  this 
last  range,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  valley  or  elongated  basin  of 
Lohargdon  is  the  third  or  Bandair  range,  the  plateau  of  which  has  an 
average  elevation  of  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  some  of  the 
undulations  as  much  as  3000.  The  Bandair  range  is  generally  of 
sandstone  mixed  with  ferruginous  gravel  The  extensive  basin  of 
I»hdrgJon  intervening  between  these  ranges  is  of  lias  limestone.  The 
limits  of  the  hilly  tract  where  it  bounds  the  plain  are  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  abrupt  isolated  hills,  generally  of  granitic  base,  surmounted 
by  sandstone  and  trap,  which,  from  their  steep  and  nearly  inaccessible 
scarps,  form,  as  in  the  instances  of  KAlinjar  and  Ajiigarh,  strongholds 
which  have  often  enabled  the  hillmen  of  Bundelkhand  to  set  at  defiance 
the  great  Empires  of  India.  From  these  hills  numerous  streams  flow 
towards  the  Jumna ;  among  which  are  the  Sindh  with  its  tributary  the 
Pahiij,  the  Betwa,  the  Dhjsan.the  B[rma,the  Ken,  the  Bigain,  the  Fiisuni, 
and  the  Tons,  All  these  flow  in  a  general  north-easterly  direction.  The 
only  one  of  them  useful  for  navigation  is  the  Ken,  which,  during  the 
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rainy  season  only,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Banda,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  streams  which  traverse  the  country, 
the  great  depth  of  the  channels  in  the  plains,  and  the  thirsty  nature  of 
the  soil  among  the  hills,  render  irrigation  highly  important ;  and  to 
supply  means  for  it,  a  great  number  of  jhlls,  or  small  lakes,  have  been 
constructed  by  embanking  the  lower  extremities  of  \-alleys. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Bundelkhand  appear  very  great.  Diamonds 
are  found  in  Fanna,  but  the  yield  is  small  and  precarious.  In  the 
central  tracts  there  is  excellent  iron,  but  at  present  its  production  is 
limited  by  the  supply  of  charcoal,  and  even  now  the  jungles  in  the 
iron  Districts  are  cleared  off  faster  than  they  can  be  renewed  ^\'hen 
science  has  taught  how  the  metal  can  be  extracted  with  sufficient 
economy  of  fuel,  Bundelkhand  iron  and  steel  will  doubtless  find  a 
market  far  beyond  the  present  limits  of  Gwalior,  H^thras,  Lucknow,  and 
Cawnpore.     A  small  copper  mine  has  been  recently  worked  in  Lalitpur. 

Agriculture. — Except  where  hill  or  jungle  predominate,  as  in  several 
of  the  Native  States,  the  Province  is  almost  solely  agricultural  Much 
of  the  soil  in  the  Native  States  is  very  poor,  being  chiefly  on  the 
hill  ranges  mentioned  above ;  but  the  soil  of  the  plains  consists 
mostly  of  the  '  black  cotton  soil,'  which,  notwithstanding  its  dried 
appearance  in  hot  weather,  has  the  peculiar  property  of  retaining 
moisture  to  a  marked  degree,  and  yields  in  favourable  seasons  luxuriant 
crops  of  cotton  and  cereals.  The  principal  crops  are — al  (Morinda 
citrifolia),  which  yields  the  dye  used  in  colouring  the  reddish-brown 
cloths  known  as  kharud ;  jodr  (Sorghum  vulgare) ;  bdjra  (Penicillaria 
spicata) ;  Hi  (Sesamum  orientate) ;  and  the  millets  and  pulses  known  as 
kangHi,  kutki,  sdmdn,  arhar,  motk,  mdsh,  masuH,  khesari,  etc  The 
singhdra,  or  water<altiop,  is  largely  grown  in  Hamfrpur ;  and  through- 
out Bundelkhand  the  mahud  tree  (Bassia  latifolia)  is  cultivated  for  its 
flowers  and  fruit  as  well  as  for  its  timber. 

In  Orchha,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  country, 
the  prevailing  plan  of  land  settlement  is  the  native  system — under  which 
the  State,  while  recognising  in  every  village  a  head-roan  with  certain 
advantages,  yet  keeps  the  property  of  the  soil  in  its  own  hands,  acts  as 
banker  and  seed-lender  for  the  cultivators,  and  generally  fixes  its 
demand  for  revenue  in  proportion  to  produce  or  area  cultivated. 

The  British  Districts  are  included  within  the  North- Western  Provinces 
The  political  superintendence  of  the  Native  States  is  vested  in  the  Bun- 
delkhand Agency,  subordinate  to  the  Central  India  Agency,  reporting 
to  the  Government  of  India.  The  railway  from  Jabalpur  to  Allahdbdd 
now  creates  a  demand  for  various  local  products  for  about  roo  miles 
from  the  line,  and  through  its  means  connections  with  the  Bombay 
trade  are  springing  up;  when  the  connecting  country  roads  are 
completed,  much  improvement  may  be  expected.     The  climate  in  the 
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plains  is  frequently  sultry,  and  the  heat  is  great  The  prevailing  wind 
from  October  to  May  is  south-west,  that  is,  up  the  (^ngetic  valley ; 
during  the  other  months  the  wind  frequently  comes  down  the  valley. 

At  Nowgong  a  British  garrison  is  stationed,  consisting  of  i  battery  of 
artilleiy,  3  companies  of  British  itifantiy,  3  squadrons  of  Native  cavalry, 
and  a  wing  of  a  Native  infantry  regiment  The  Bundelkhand  Rij- 
kdmar  College  is  established  near  Nowgong  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  chie& ;  in  1875-76,  twenty-seven  youths  of  noble  family  were 
being  educated  there. 

History. — According  to  local  tradition,  the  Gonds  were  the  earliest 
colonists  of  Bundelkhand.  To  them  succeeded  the  Chandel  Rijputs, 
under  whose  supremacy  the  great  irrigation  works  of  Hamirpur  District, 
the  forts  of  Kilinjar  and  Ajdigarh,  and  the  noble  temples  of  Kha- 
junUiu  and  M^hoba,  were  constructed.  The  whole  Province  contains 
ruins,  la^e  tanks,  and  magnificent  temples,  built  chiefly  of  hewn  granite 
and  carved  sandstone,  which  are  supposed  to  date  back  to  this  epoch. 
Ferishta  relates  that  in  the  year  1021  A.D.,  the  Chandel  R^ji  marched 
at  the  head  of  36,000  horse,  45,000  foot,  and  640  elephants,  to  oppose 
Mahrndd  of  Ghazni,  whom,  however,  he  was  obhged  to  conciliate  with 
rich  presents.  In  the  year  1183,  Parmal  Deo,  the  twentieth  ruler  in 
succession  from  Chandra  Vorma,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  de- 
feated by  Prithvi  Rdj^  ruler  of  Ajmere  and  Delhi  After  the  overthrow 
of  Parmal  Deo,  the  country  was  exposed  to  anarchy  and  to  Muham- 
madan  invasions  until  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  when  the  Bundelas, 
a  subdivision  of  the  Garhwa  tribe  of  Rijputs,  established  themselves 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  They  appear  to  have  settled  first  at 
Mau,  and  then,  after  taking  Kihnjar  and  Kilpi,  to  have  made  Mihoni 
their  capital  About  1531,  Rija  Rudra  Pratip  founded  the  city  of 
Orchha,  and  greatly  consolidated  and  extended  the  kingdom.  The 
Bundelas  became  the  most  powerful  among  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Jumna ;  and  from  this  time  the  name  of  Bundelkhand  may  with  justice 
be  given  to  the  whole  tract  of  country.  Shortly  afterwards  the  power  of 
the  Muhammadans  began  to  grow  threatening ;  and  Bir  Sinh  Deo,  the 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  Orchha,  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  a  vassal  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  Champat  Rii,  however, 
another  chief  of  the  Bundela  tribe,  held  out  in  the  rugged  countries 
bordering  on  the  Betwa,  and  harassed  the  Muhammadans  by  his  rapid 
predatory  forays.  The  son  of  Champat  Rii,  Chattar  S^  continued 
his  father's  career  with  greater  eventual  success  ;  and,  being  elected 
principal  leader  and  chief  of  the  Bundelas,  commenced  operations  by 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  in  the  hills  towards  Panna.  He  wasted  the 
country  held  by  his  enemies  in  every  direction,  and  avoiding  a  general 
action,  managed  by  ambuscades,  aided  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  country,  to  cut  oiT  or  elude  the  Imperial  troops.     He  captured 
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KfUinjar,  and,  making  that  his  stronghold,  acquired  authority  over 
tenitoiy  yielding  nearly  a  millfon  sterling  per  annum.  In  1734,  how- 
ever, he  was  so  hard  pressed  by  Ahmad  Khin  Bangash,  the  Pathin 
chief  of  Familch^bid,  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  aid  from  the  Marhatt^ 
The  Peshwd,  Biji  Rio,  promptly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing his  ascenduicy  in  Bundelkhand;  he  surprised  and  defeated 
Ahmad  Khfin,  and  rescued  the  Bundela  Riji  from  his  perilous  position. 
He  was  rewarded  by  a  fort  and  District  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jhinsi,  and  by  a  grant  of  the  third  part  of  Eastern  Bundelkhand. 
The  Peshw^  made  over  his  portion,  subject  to  a  moderate  tribute,  to  a 
Brihman  called  Kisi  Pandit,  whose  descendants  held  it  until  it  lapsed 
to  the  Kast  India  Company.  About  the  same  time,  Jh^nsi  was  wrested 
by  the  Peshwi  from  the  Riji  of  Orchha,  and  entrusted  to  a  suhdhJdr, 
whose  descendant  retained  it  till  a  recent  date.  The  two  remaining  shares 
of  the  possessions  of  Chattar  Sil  continued  to  be  held  in  small  portions 
by  the  numerous  descendants  of  his  legitimate  sons,  or  by  the  nominal 
adherents  and  rebellious  servants  of  the  declining  branches  of  the  ^mily. 
The  anarchy  and  petty  wars  thus  ensuing  made  an  opening  for  All 
Bahidur  (a  grandson  of  Biji  Rio  by  a  Muhammadan  concubine),  who 
had  quarrelled  with  Madhoji  Sindhia,  whose  troops  he  had  formerly  ted. 
After  a  long  and  severe  contest,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Province.  The  chief  resistance  he  met 
with  was  at  Kilinjar,  at  the  siege  of  which  place  he  died,  in  1803, 
after  havii^  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  Court  of  Poona,  by 
which  the  sovereign  and  paramount  right  of  the  Peshwi  over  all  his 
conquests  in  Bundelkhand  was  declared  and  acknowledged.  Riji 
Himraat  Bahadur,  the  spiritual  head  and  military  commander  of  a 
large  body  of  devotees,  who  had  great  influence  in  the  District,  pro- 
fessed at  first  his  intention  of  supporting  the  right  of  Shamsher  Bahidur, 
the  son  of  AH  Bahadur,  who  happened  to  be  absent  in  Poona  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death.  About  this  time  the  declared  hostility 
of  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  the  Marhatti  empire  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  treaty  of  Bassein — by  which,  among  other  advantages, 
the  British  Government  acquired  territory  in  Bundelkhand  yielding 
^^361,600  a  year — occasioned  a  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  of  their  intention  of  maintaining  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty ;  and  this  declaration  was  immediately  followed  by 
offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  Sindhia  and  the  Riji  of  Berar,  and 
equally  hostile,  though  more  secret,  measures  of  agression  on  the  part 
of  Holkir.  Part  of  the  Marhatti  plan  of  operations  was  a  predattxy 
incursion  into  British  territory  from  Bundelkhand,  to  be  headed  by 
Shamsher  Bahidur.  Riji  Himmat  Bahidur,  foreseeing  in  the  success 
of  this  scheme  a  diminution  of  his  own  authority  in  Bundelkhand,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  Marhatti  interest,  and  to  seek  his  own  personal 
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aggrandizement  by  assisting  in  the  transfer  of  the  Province  to  the 
Biitish.  An  agreement  was  consequently  made,  by  which  the  Rsiji 
was  granted  a  tract  of  territoiy  yielding  30  Idkhs  of  rupees  (say 
;^ioo,ooo)  for  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  British  Government,  as-well  as  a  jdgir  in  consideration  of  his 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  British  authority  in  Bundelkhand. 
The  British  Government  were  thus  enabled  easily  to  bring  a  force  into 
Bundelkhand  for  the  decision  of  the  contest,  while  Himmat  Bahidur 
received  territory  more  than  double  the  area  of  his  original  possessions. 
These  lands  were  resumed  on  his  death,  ta\Ajdgirs  and  pensions  assigned 
to  his  family.  Shamsher  Bahidur  was  quickly  defeated  by  a  force 
under  CoL  Powell,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Himmat  Bahidur ;  and  he 
was  content  to  accept  a  provision  of  4  I4khs  of  rupees  (say  ^40,000)  a 
year  from  the  British  Government,  with  permission  to  reside  at  Banda. 
On  his  death  in  1833,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Zulfikir 
All.  To  him  succeeded  Ali  fiahddur,  who  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
1857,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  the  pension  of  4  Idkhs  a  year, 
and  placed  under  surveillance  at  Indore.  He  died  in  1S73,  and 
pensions  amounting  to  £120  were  assigned  to  his  family.  Of  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  Peshwi,  the  British  Government  retained  in  its 
own  possession  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  yielding  about  14 
Idkhs  of  rupees  (^^140,000),  exclusive  of  the  territory  granted  to 
Himmat  Bahidur.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Peshwi's  independence 
in  1818,  all  his  sovereign  rights  in  Bundelkhand  were  finally  ceded  to 
the  British.  Of  the  Bundelkhand  States,  Jilaun  Jhinsi,  Jiitpur,  and 
Khaddi  lapsed  to  the  Government ;  and  Chirgdon  and  Poona,  two  of 
the  KAlinjar  Chowbeys  (or  shares  held  in  the  Kilinjar  District  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chowbey  family),  Bijerighogaih,  and  I'iroha  have  been 
confiscated  The  States  of  Shihgarh  and  Banpur  were  also  confiscated 
on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  chiefs  in  1857.  B^pur  was  claimed 
by  Sindhia  as  forming  part  of  the  Chanderi  District  conquered  by  the 
Gwalior  Darbsir  in  1831.  The  claim  was  not  admitted,  but  the  Binpur 
territory  was  made  over  to  Sindhia  under  arrangements  connected  with 
the  treaty  of  i860. 

Out  of  30  States  in  Bundelkhand  of  more  or  less  importance,  only 
Orchha  or  Tehri,  Datia,  and  Samthar  have  formal  treaties  with  the 
British  Government  The  other  chiefs  hold  their  territories  under  satiads, 
and  are  bound  by  iiramdmas  or  deeds  of  fealty  and  obedience.  The 
areas  and  populuions  of  the  existing  Bridsh  Districts,  according  to  the 
Census  of  187a,  are  as  follows  : — Binda,  area,  3030  square  miles;  pop. 
697,611:  Hamitpur,  area,  2288  square  miles;  pop.  539,137:  Jilaun, 
area,  1553  square  miles;  pop.  404,384:  Jhinsi,  area,  1566  square 
miles;  pop.  317,735:  Lilitpur,  area,  1947  square  iniles;  pop.  313,638. 
The  estimated  areas  and  populations  of  the  three  Treaty  States  are  as 
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follows : — Orchha,  area,  2014  square  miles ;  pop.  200,000 :  Datia,  area, 
850  square  miles ;  pop.  180,000:  and  Samthar,  area,  173  square  miles; 
pop.  30,000.  The  dialect  in  common  use  is  known  as  Bundelkhandi. 
For  further  particulars,  see  the  various  Districts  and  States  in  detail 

Bttndi  (Soondee). — Native  State  of  Rdjputina,  in  political  relation  with 
the  Government  of  India,  lying  between  24°  58'  and  25"  55'  n.  lat.,  and 
between  75°  23' and  76°3o'e.  long.  The  first  Riji  with  whom  the  British 
Government  had  any  intercouise  was  Omeda,  who  gave  most  efficient 
assistance  to  Colonel  Monson's  army  during  his  retreat  before  Holkir 
in  1804,  bringing  down  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  Holltir  in  conse- 
quence. The  territory  of  Biindi  was  so  situated  as  to  be  of  gieat 
importance  during  the  war  of  1817,  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Pindirfs ;  the  BiSndi  troops  co-operated  heartily  with  the  British.  The 
Riji  was  rewarded  by  a  part  of  Patner,  Holkdr's  rights  over  the  latter 
being  commuted  into  an  annual  payment  of  ;£3ooo  made  by  the  British 
Government  to  him.  In  1844,  Sindhia  transferred  his  two-thirds  of 
Patner  to  the  British,  as  part  of  the  territories  ceded  in  trust  for  the 
support  of  the  Contingent;  and  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  they 
were  handed  over  to  Bdndi  on  payment  of  ;£8ooo  a  year.  The 
Riji  proving  uncertain  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  friendly  iota- 
course  with  him  was  broken  off,  and  not  resumed  till  i860.  The  chief 
or  Mahdrdo  of  Biindi  is  a  Chauhin  Rijput;  he  is  entitled  to  a  salute 
of  17  guns.  The  position  of  Biindi  is  that  of  a  protected  State 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  British  GovcmmenL  The  Rlji 
is  absolute  ruler  in  his  own  dominions.  Estimated  area,  1300  square 
miles;  a  large  portion  rocky  and  sterile.  Estimated  population  in  1875, 
324,000 ;  revenue  in  the  same  year,  ^8o,ooa  Biindi  pays  a  tribute  of 
;^ia,oooto  the  British  Government  The  military  force  consists  of  700 
horse,  1375  infantry,  18  field  and  70  other  guns. 

Blilldi. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  Rijputina, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Riji;  situated  in  a  gorge  in  a  range  of  hills. 
Lat  25"  27'  N.,  long  75°  40'  37'  E.  The  palace  is  a  striking  pile  of 
buildings,  rising  tier  above  tier  on  the  side  of  the  gorge,  and  is  said  to 
be  unsurpassed  in  Rijputina. 

Btmhir.— Hill  river  in  Jhelum  (Jhilam)  District,  PunjabL  Receives 
the  whole  drainage  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Dhanni  couniry  ttoith 
of  the  Salt  Range ;  finds  its  way  through  a  break  in  the  upper  or 
Diljabba  spur,  passes  on  through  the  Gora  Galli  Pass  between  the  TiUa 
and  Garjak  Hills,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Jhelum  river,  about 
a  mile  above  Dirapur.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  Bunhir  beatmes 
a  roaring  torrent,  impassable  for  many  hours.  Its  bed  below  the  G<xa 
Galli  stretches  upwards  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Buriibalan^  (■  Old  Twister'). — A  river  of  Orissa ;  rises  among  the 
hills  of  Morbhanj  State,  in  lat.  ji''52'45'n.,  andlong.  86'  30'0'E.,  and 
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after  receiving  two  tributaries,  the  Gang^hai  and  the  Sun^,  passes  through 
Batasor  District  and  flons  into  the  sea,  in  lat  31*28'  15' n.,  and  long.  87° 
6'  o'  E.  The  river  takes  its  name  from  its  snake-like  course.  The  tide 
runs  up  23  miles.  In  the  upper  reaches,  the  banks  of  the  river  arc  sandy, 
steep,  and  cultivated  In  the  lower  part,  they  are  of  firm  mud,  covered 
to  high-water  mark  with  black  slime,  and  bordered  by  jungle  or  open 
grassy  plains.  The  Bur^balang  is  navigable  by  brigs,  sloops,  and  sea- 
going steamers  as  far  as  Balasok  town,  about  16  miles  up  its  winding 
course.  A  sandbar  across  the  mouth  renders  the  entrance  difficult  for 
shipping.     {See  Balasor  District.) 

BnrA  DharU  (or  Mlkumdr). — A  tributary  of  the  Dharla  river,  in 
RangpuT  District,  Bengal  The  name  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was 
at  one  period  a  channel  of  the  Dharll 

Buri  Mantmwar. — A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  mouth  of  the 
HlTCU  river,  BengaL 

Bnri  Tlsti. — An  old  channel  of  the  Tista  river,  BengaL 

Bnrghnr. — A  range  of  hills  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras ;  average 
height,  2500  feet  above  the  sea ;  highest  point,  5000  feet  LaL  1 1°  49'  n., 
lon^  77*  36'  E.  In  length  about  30  miles,  with  a  long  narrow  plateau 
watered  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  ending  in  the  Burghur  Pass 
leading  into  Mysore. 

Boi^hnr. — Village  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  Situated  in  a 
depresdon  in  the  hills  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Formerly  very 
secluded,  but  now  on  the  line  of  road  which  communicates  with  the 
railway  at  Erode,  about  45  miles  distant 

BnrglllU'- — River  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  After  flowing 
through  the  plateau  of  the  Burghur  range  {vide  supra),  it  joins  the 
K^veri  (Cauvery). 

B4xlUk — Revenue  Subdivision  or  tahHl  in  "BHi^ix  District,  Central 
Provinces.  Pop.  (1872),  134,803;  number  of  villages  or  townships, 
449 — of  houses,  25,328 ;  area,  1340  square  miles;  land  revenue,  ;^6oo8  ; 
total  revenue,  ^£6329. 

Btillia.— 'Town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  B^ghsit  District, 
Central  Provinces.  Lat  21*  48'  30"  n.,  long.  80°  14'  e.  Situated  on 
high  and  dry  soil,  about  10  miles  north  of  Hatta,  and  1  mile  from  the 
Wiinganga  river.  Pop.  (1866),  1206,  chiefly  agricultural  On  the 
north-east  and  south  sides  large  mango  groves  shelter  the  town. 

BorUilipTir. — Revenue  Subdivision  or  tafuU  in  Nim^  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21*  4'  15"  and  21°  37'  15"  n.  lat.,  and 
between  75°  59'  15"  and  76*  50'  e.  long.  Pop.  (1872),  7i',254i  dwelling 
in  137  villages  or  townships  and  15,829  houses;  area,  1138  square 
miles;  land  revenue,  ;^6i72  ;  total  revenue,  ^^6472. 

BnrMnpw. — Town  in  Nimir  District,  Central  Provinces.  Lat 
2i"   18'  33"  N.,  long   76'   16'  26"  E.     On  the  north  bank  of  the 
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river  Tiptf,  about  40  miles  south  by  west  from  Khandn-a,  and  i 
miles  from  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Station  of  Lilbagh. 
Population  (1877),  29,303.  It  was  founded  about  1400  A.D.  by 
Nosir  Khin,  the  first  independent  prince  of  the  Fairukbl  dynasty 
of  Khandesh,  and  called  by  him  after  the  famous  Shaikh  Burhan- 
ud-dln  of  Daulatabid.  Though  the  rival  Muhammadan  princes  of  the 
Deccan  repeatedly  sacked  the  place,  eleven  princes  of  the  Fairukhi 
dynasty  held  fiurh^pur  down  to  the  annexation  of  their  kingdom  by 
the  Emperor  Akbar  in  1600.  The  earlier  FairukWs  have  left  no  monu- 
ment except  a  couple  of  rude  minarets  in  the  citadel,  called  the  Bidshih 
KiU ;  but  the  twelfth  of  the  line,  All  Kh^n,  considerably  improved  the 
city,  and  built  the  handsome  Jami  Masjid,  still  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Under  Akbar  and  his  successor,  Burhinpur  was  greatly  embel- 
lished. In  the  Ain-i-Akbati  it  is  described  as  a  '  large  city  with 
many  gardens,  in  some  of  which  is  found  sandal-wood ;  inhabited  by 
people  of  all  nations,  and  abounding  with  handicraftsmen.  In  the 
summer  the  town  is  covered  with  dust,  and  during  the  rains  the  streets 
are  (iill  of  mud  and  stone.'  Burhdnpur  formed  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Deccan  princes  of  the  Empire  till  1635,  when  Aurangibid 
took  its  place.  After  this  event,  Burhinpur  became  the  capital  of  the 
large  s&bah  of  Khandesh,  usually  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood.  The  transfer  had  not  occurred  at  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  Ambassador  in  1614  from  James  1.  to  the  Great  Mughal,  paid  his 
visit  to  Prince  Parviz,  son  of  Jah^gir,  the  governor,  which  he  thus 
describes :  '  The  eutwall,  an  officer  of  the  king  so  called,  met  me  well 
attended,  with  sixteen  colours  carried  before  him,  and  conducted  me  to 
the  seraglio  where  I  was  appointed  to  lodge.  He  took  his  leave  at  the 
gate,  which  made  a  handsome  front  of  stone  ;  but,  when  in,  I  had  four 
chambers  allotted  to  me,  like  ovens  and  no  bigger,  round  at  the  top, 
made  of  bricks  in  the  side  of  a  wall,  so  that  I  lay  in  my  tent,  the  cuf- 
wall  making  his  excuse  that  it  was  the  best  lodging  in  the  town,  as  I 
found  it  was,  all  the  place  being  only  mud  cottages,  except  the  prince's 
house,  the  chan's,  and  some  few  others.  I  was  conducted  by  the  oit- 
wall  to  visit  the  prince,  in  whose  outward  court  I  found  about  a  hundred 
gentlemen  on  horseback  waiting  to  salute  him  on  his  coming  out  He 
sat  high  in  a  gallery  that  went  round,  with  a  canopy  over  him  and  a 
carpet  before  him.  An  officer  told  me  as  I  approached  that  I  must 
touch  the  ground  with  my  head  bare,  which  I  refused,  and  went  on  to  a 
place  right  under  him  railed  in,  with  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  where  I 
made  him  reverence,  and  he  bowed  his  body ;  so  I  went  within,  where 
were  all  the  great  men  of  the  town,  with  their  hands  before  them  like 
slaves.  The  place  was  covered  overhead  with  a  rich  canopy,  and  under 
foot  all  with  carpets.  It  was  like  a  great  stage,  and  the  prince  sat  at 
the  upper  end  of  it     Having  no  place  assigned,  I  stood  right  be&x'e 
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him;  he  refusing  to  admit  me  to  come  up  the  steps,  or  to  allow  me  a 
chair.  Having  received  my  present,  he  offered  to  go  into  another  room, 
where  I  should  be  allowed  to  sit ;  but  by  the  way  he  made  himself 
drunk  out  of  a  case  of  bottles  I  gave  him,  and  so  the  visit  ended' 
Forty-four  years  after  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  visit,  Tavemier  described 
Burhinpui  {or,  as  he  wrote  it,  Brampour),  through  which  he  then 
passed  for  the  second  time,  as  'a  great  city,  very  much  ruined,  the 
houses  being  for  the  most  part  thatched  with  straw.'  He  adds  :  '  There 
is  also  a  great  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  where  the  governor  lives. 
The  government  of  this  Province  is  a  very  considerable  command,  only 
conferred  upon  the  son  or  uncle  of  the  Icing.  There  is  a  great  trade 
in  this  city,  and  as  well  in  Brampour  as  over  all  the  Province.  There 
is  made  a  prodigious  quantity  of  calicuts,  very  clear  and  white,  which 
are  transported  into  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Musco\-ia,  Poland,  Arabia,  to 
Grand  Cairo,  and  other  places.'  The  remains  of  mosques  and  Other 
buildings  show  that,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  under  the  Mughals, 
Bnrhinpur  extended  over  an  area  of  about  5  square  miles.  A  skil- 
fully constructed  system  of  aqueducts  supplied  it  with  abundance  of 
pore  water.  Eight  sets  may  still  be  traced,  two  of  which  were  channels 
led  off  from  running  streams,  partly  under  and  partly  above  ground. 
The  other  six  consisted  of  a  number  of  wells,  connected  by  a  subter- 
ranean gallery,  and  so  arranged  as  to  intercept  the  water  percolating 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  supply  thus  obtained  passes  by  a 
masonry  adit  pipe  to  Its  destination  in  the  city  or  suburbs.  All 
these  channels,  where  they  run  underground,  are  furnished  at  short 
intervals  with  tall  hollow  columns  of  masonry  rising  to  the  level  of 
the  water  at  the  source  of  the  works,  the  object  of  which  seems 
uncertain. 

Burhinpur  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  par- 
ticularly in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  In  1685,  that  prince  had  hardly  left 
the  city  with  a  large  army  to  subjugate  the  Deccan  when  the  Marhattis 
took  the  opportimity  to  plunder  the  place.  Thirty-four  years  later,  after 
repeated  battles  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  demand  of  the  Marhattis 
for  the  chauth,  at  one-fourth  of  the  revenue,  was  formally  conceded.  In 
1720,  Asaf  J4h  Nizim-ul-Miilk  seized  the  government  of  the  Deccan, 
and  resided  chiefly  at  Burh&npur,  where  he  died  in  1748.  By  this  time 
the  population  of  the  city  had  greatly  diminished^  and  the  brick  wall 
with  bastions  and  nine  gateways,  erected  in  1731,  enclosed  an  area  of 
little  more  than  i^  square  mil&  In  1760,  after  the  battle  of  Udgf, 
the  Nizdm  ceded  Burhinpur  to  the  Peshwi,  who,  eighteen  years  later, 
transferred  it  to  Sindhia.  In  1803,  the  city  was  taken  by  General 
Wellesley;  but  it  was  not  until  i860  that,  in  consequence  of  a  territorial 
arrangement  with  Sindhia,  Burhinpur  came  permanently  under  British 
goremment.      In  1849,  the  town  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  and 
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sanguinary  alfray  between  Muhammadans  and  Hindus  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Hindu  festival  The  chief  buildings  in  Burhdnpur  are  a  brick 
palace  built  by  Akbai,  called  the  lAl  Kild,  or  Red  Fort,  and  the 
Jami  Masjfd,  or  great  mosque,  built  by  Aurangzeb.  The  IM  Kild, 
though  much  dilapidated,  still  contains  some  fine  apartments,  and 
other  relics  of  imperial  magnificence.  It  was  formerly  shut  off  from 
the  town  by  a  rampart  The  muslin,  silk,  and  brocade  manufactures 
of  Burhinpur  were  once  very  famous,  and  still  exist  But  the 
city  has  long  been  declining.  English  fabrics  have  displaced  the 
'clear  and  white  calicuts'  mentioned  by  Tavemier;  and  now  the 
local  industry  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  and  silk 
fabrics,  interwoven  with  the  gold-plated  silver-thread  drawn  in  the 
city  (the  purity  of  which  is  tested  by  Government  inspection),  and  of 
such  coarser  cotton  goods  as  Manchester  has  failed  to  supplant  But 
the  demand  for  the  finer  fabrics  of  gold  and  silk,  and  for  the  best  quali- 
ties of  cloth,  has  greatly  fallen  off  ever  since  the  luxurious  Muhammadan 
princes  gave  place  to  the  rude  Marhatt^  The  removal  from  Bur- 
hdnpur of  the  seat  of  native  government  greatly  injured  the  trade  of  the 
place ;  and  since  the  construction  of  the  railway,  Burhinpur  has  ceased 
to  be  an  entrep&t  for  the  traffic  between  Mdwd,  the  Upper  Narbada 
(Nerbudda)  valley,  and  the  Deccan.  The  city  has  a  post  office,  and  a 
travellers'  bungalow  near  the  railway  station  at  Ldlbigh,  a  park  i  miles 
north  of  the  town.  An  Assistant  Commissioner  and  tahsUddr  reside  at 
Burhinpur. 

Bdliiap^JU. — Pargand  in  Gonda  District,  Oudh.  In  shape  a  rough 
equilateral  triangle,  with  its  apex  to  the  north ;  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Basti  District  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  on  the  south 
by  Babhnipdir,  and  on  the  west  by  Sidullipur  pargand.  Originally 
a  portion  of  the  Kalhins  rdj,  for  history  of  which  see  Gonda 
District.  Afterwards  conquered  by  the  Pathin,  All  Khin,  who 
established  TJtriula,  and  whose  descendants  still  hold  a  |th  share  of 
this  pargand.  The  remaining  Jth  share,  which  was  also  held  by 
a  Muhammadan  of  the  same  family,  was  confiscated  for  disloyalty 
during  the  Mutiny,  and  bestowed  as  a '  reward  for  good  service 
upon  Bhaya  Haratan  Sinh,  who  is  now  the  principal  tdlukddr.  The 
centre  of  the  pargand  is  a  well-cultivated  plain,  thickly  inhabited,  but 
with  no  distinctive  natural  features  beyond  numerous  clumps  of  fine 
makud  trees,  which  give  a  pleasant  park-like  appearance  to  the  landscape. 
To  the  north-west  and  south,  the  cultivated  plain  is  bounded  by  a  belt 
of  forest,  abounding  in  game,  but  yielding  every  year  to  the  axe  and  the 
plough.  Total  area,  tj\  square  miles,  or  49,688  acres,  of  which  34,930 
acres  are  cultivated.  Excluding  forest,  the  revenue-yielding  tract  com- 
prises an  area  of  30,303  acres,  of  which  18,877  acres  are  cultivated. 
Autumn  crops — rice  and  kodo;  spring  crops — wheat,  gram,  abi,  peas, 
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poppy.  Government  land  revenue  demand,  under  the  30  years'  settlement, 
is  gradually  progressive  from  ^£"1 756  in  1873-74  lo  £,'if><)^  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  Average  incidence  per  acre  of  assessed  land  (excluding  forest 
grants) — in  1873-74,  is.  lojd  per  cultivated  acre,  or  is.  ijd.  per  acre  of 
total  area  ;  in  1903-4,  3S.  lo^d  per  cultivated  acre,  or  is.  9d  per  acre  of 
total  area.  Pop  (1869),  Hindus,  15,640  ;  Muhammadans,  4797  ;  total, 
ao,S4i.  viz.  10,804  males  and  9737  females.  Number  of  villages, 
128 ;  average  density  of  population,  263  per  square  mile.  The  most 
numerous  castes  among  Hindus  are  the  Ahfrs  and  Champs,  the  Brdh- 
mans  being  fewest.  The  aboriginal  Bhars,  at  one  time  the  rulers  of  an 
extensive  kingdom,  who  have  entirely  disappieared  in  other  parts,  are 
still  found  here.  They  follow  a  nomadic  system  of  forest  cultivation, 
wandering  from  jungle  to  jungle.  Their  abandoned  clearings  are  quickly 
taken  possession  of  by  more  careful  cultivators,  such  as  Kurmis  and 
Ahirs.  The  villages  are  connected  by  rough  cart  tracks,  and  the  rivers 
crossed  at  intervals  by  fords.  Principal  export^rice ;  imports — salt  and 
cotton,  both  raw  and  manufactured 

Bortiee. — village  in  Hazdrib^h  District,  Bengal — See  Barhi. 

Bnrf  Dihing. — River  of  Assam,  which  rises  among  the  unexplored 
mountains  to  the  extreme  east  of  the  Province,  and  flows  generally  with  a 
westerly  course  into  the  Brahmaputra.  For  some  distance  it  forms  the 
southern  frontier  of  Lakhimpur  District,  then  it  crosses  that  District,  and 
finally  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Districts  of  Lakhimpur  and  5fb- 
Silgar  for  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Great  River.  It  is  com- 
paratively useless  for  purposes  of  navigation  In  the  rainy  season  its 
channel  becomes  so  overgrown  with  grass,  etc,  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
penetrated  by  steamers ;  while  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  dwindles  to 
a  veiy  shallow  stream,  with  dangerous  rapids.  The  chief  places  on  its 
banks  are  J^pur  and  Khowang,  both  in  Lakhimpur  District  In  the 
hills  above  Jaipur  there  is  much  mineral  wealth  of  coal,  iron,  and 
petroleum,  which  would  attract  European  enterprise  if  only  the  Buri 
Dihing  were  less  difficult  of  navigation. 

Bnri  Qandak. — River  of  Bengal ;  rises  in  the  Sumeswar  range  of 
hilb  close  to  the  Harhi  Pass,  and  flows  from  north-west  to  south-east 
through  the  Districts  of  Champiran,  Muzaflarpur,  and  Darbhangah, 
pouring  its  waters  into  the  Ganges  in  Monghyr  District  At  its  source 
it  is  called  the  Harhi ;  in  ti^pis  Bahis  and  Madhwil,  in  Champdran, 
it  becomes  the  Sikhreni ;  in  pargands  Simrion  and  Mihsi,  the  Burl 
Gandak  or  Muzaflarpur  river ;  and,  as  it  approaches  Muzafl^rpur 
District,  the  Chhoti  Gandak.  Except  in  the  upper  reach  (called  the 
Harhi)  it  is  navigable  throughout  the  rains;  but  in  the  dry  season  sand- 
banks render  navigation  by  lai^  boats  impossible  from  Monghyr  Dis~ 
trict  upwards  to  Nagarbastf,  in  Darbhangah  District  It  is  navigable 
all  the  year  round  for  boats  of  200  maunds  (7  tons).     In  the  rains, 
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bo£tts  of  aooo  maunds  (75  tons)  can  go  as  far  as  Ruseri ;  boats  of  1000 
maundi  (37  tons)  up  to  MuzaSarput;  and  boats  of  100  maunds  (3^  tons) 
as  far  as  Sigault,  in  the  north  of  Champdran  District  The  Buri  Gandak 
and  the  Bighmatf,  which  flows  into  it  above  Ruserit,  convey  the  pro- 
duce of  Darbhangah  to  Calcutta.     Principal  marts  —  Darbhangah, 

MUZAFFARPUR,  SOMASTIPUR,  RtJSERA,  and  KhARCARIA. 

BnriffUlga.  —  River  in  Dacca  District,  Bengal ;  a  branch  of  the 
Dhaleswari,  about  36  miles  in  length,  leaving  that  river  a  short  distance 
below  Sibhir  village,  and  rejoining  it  at  Fatulli  on  the  Ndrdyanganj 
road.  The  city  of  Dacca  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  this  river. 
The  tract  between  the  Buriganga  and  the  Dhaleswari  is  known  as 
Paschimdi  Island. 

Baiirbflt. — Trading  village  and  produce  depdt  in  Rangpur  Dis- 
trict, Bengal  Lat  25°  39'  N.,  long;  89°  j6'  30"  e.  Chief  export, 
tobacca 

Btli7a.^Town  in  Umballa  (Ambila)  District,  Punjab.  Lat  30'  9' 
30' N., long,  77°a3'45"E.j  pop.  (186S),  8351, comprising  4304  Hindus, 
3786  Muhammadans,  and  361  Sfkhs.  Situated  near  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jumna  Canal,  3}  miles  north  of  the  Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Railway. 
Built  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Humdyun,  by  Biira,  a  Jit  tatiAndir; 
taken  by  the  Sikhs  about  1760,  and  erected  into  the  capital  of  a  con- 
siderable chieftainship,  which  was  one  of  the  nine  states  exempted  from 
the  reforms  of  1849  (tte  Umaalla  District),  and  permitted  to  retain 
independent  jurisdiction  after  the  reduction  of  the  other  chiefe  to  the 
position  of  j&^rdirs.  Part  of  the  tertitory  has  since  lapsed,  bat  the 
remainder  still  forms  the  estate  of  Jiiin  Sinh,  the  present  representative 
of  the  fomily,  who  resides  in  a  handsome  fort  within  the  town. 
Other  Sfkh  gentlemen  have  residences  in  the  place.  Condderable 
manufacture  of  country  cloth ;  no  trade  of  more  than  local  im- 
portance. 

Barma,  British,  is  the  name  given  by  the  English  to  the  long  strip 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  lying  between  9*  55'  and  20°  50'  n.  lat,  and 
between  93°  and  99*  e.  long.,  which  was  added  to  our  Indian  Empire 
by  the  wars  of  1824  and  1852.  The  territory  left  to  the  dynasty  of 
Alaungphayi  is  known  to  us  as  Indefemdeht  Burma  ;  and  to  the 
Shans  and  others  as  Ava,  from  the  name  of  a  recent  metropolis.  British 
Burma  covers  an  area  of  88,556  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Upper  Burma  and  Eastern  Bengal,  on  the  east  by  Karenni 
and  the  Siamese  kingdom,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  sea.  It  is 
separated  into  3  Divisions — Arakan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim — contaiaing 
17  Districts,  inclusive  of  the  Salwln  (Salween)  Tracts  and  Northern 
Arakan.  The  popularion  in  1876-77  was  estimated  at  3,941,605.  The 
following  ^le  shows  the  details  of  area  and  population,  as  ascertained 
by  the  Census  of  1872  : — 
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Area  and  Population  of  Territory  under  the  Administration 
OF  THE  CniEr  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  m  1S72. 


UNDER  DIRECT  BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION. 

DirUiot. 

Knricu. 

Ai«mSq>>»R 

Arakan,          .        .        . 

Atyab 

S.337 

876,671 

Northern  Aitkan,'. 

1.213 

8,790 

Kyouk-hpyii,* 

4.309 

"44. '77 

Sandoway,      .         .         . 

3.667 

54.735 

Peg" 

Rangoon,'      . 
Thonkwa,       . 

5.691 

5.440 

j    431.069 

Bassein,'        .        .         . 

6.si7 

333,689 

Hentada,"  *  . 

{    4,047 

476,6.a 

Prome, 

a,S87 

374.873 

SET':    : 

3.397 

156,816 

Tenasierim,    .        .        . 

IS- 203 

339.940 
71.837 

Tavojf,  .... 

7,aoo 

M«^ 

7,810 

1391485 

Shwe-gyeng,  .    ■    . 

5.565 

Toun^.  ^   .         .         . 

'm. 

86,166 

Salwa,           .         .        . 

26,117 

Included  in  the  Census,  bnl  omitted  in  the  reammee- 

mcDt  of  Diitiicts,       . 

373 

diniSja.         .        .        . 

Toti 

88.SS6 

3.747.148* 

PkyiUal  Aspects. — The  shape  of  the  Province,  as  it  figures  on  the 
map,  somewhat  resembles  a  sea-gull  travelling  towards  the  east  with 
wide-extended  wings.  The  northern  pinion  would  be  Arakan,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Nif  estuaiy  to  Gwi,  and  narrowly  confined  io  all  its  length 
between  the  Yoma  Mountains  and  the  sea.  The  body  would  include 
the  valleys  of  the  Irawadi  (Irrawaddy)  and  Sittaung  (Tsit-toung),  reach- 
ing inland  for  nearly  300  miles ;  while  the  southern  wing  would  be 
Tenasserim,  comprised  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sittaung  and  the 
Fikchjn  river,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Kraw. 

In  the  northern  Division,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary 
range,  there  are  only  inconsiderable  streams.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
the  Ndf  estuary;  the  MrtS  river,  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  inland 
more  than  50  miles,  and  from  3  to  4  miles  broad  at  its  mouth ;  and  the 
Koladin  or  Aiakan  river,  rising  near  the  Blue  Mountain,  in  laL  23°  N., 
with  Akyab,  the  chief  Divisional  town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  close 

'  Excluding  the  Hill  Tracts.  '  Formetly  caUed  Ramree. 

*  The  alterations  in  the  area  of  these  Dialricts  are  due  to  the  creation  of  a  new  one, 
named  Thun-khwa,  in  1875.  In  Apiil  1878  the  Henzada  Distiict  was  divided  into 
two,  named  Henzada  and  Tharawadi. 

*  Formetly  called  Myanoung. 

'  According  to  a  Census  taken  for  revenue  purposes  in  1876,  the  population  of 
British  Burma  was  computed  to  be  2,943,605. 
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to  its  mouth.  The  Koladin  is  navigable  for  40  miles  from  its  mouth 
by  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  burthen.  Farther  south  the  coast  is 
rugged  and  perilous  for  ships,  but  studded  with  fertile  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Cheduba  and  Ramri  (Ramree). 

In  Pegu,  the  nnain  rivers  are  the  Irawadi,  the  HIaing  or  Rangoon,  (he 
Pegu,  the  Sittaung,  and  the  Bhileng.  The  Irawadi  flows  from  its  undis- 
covered sources  about  800  miles  before  reaching  British  possessions. 
Through  these,  its  waters  roll  on  in  a  south-south-west  direction  for 
J40  miles,  when  it  empties  itself  by  ten  mouths  into  the  sea.  As  it 
approaches  the  coast,  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  converting 
the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  into  a  network  of  tidal  creeks.  It  is 
navigable  for  river  steamers  as  far  as  Bhamo,  600  miles  beyond  the 
frontier.  The  HIaing  rises  close  to  Prome,  and  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction  till,  passing  Rangoon,  it  is  joined  by  the  Pegu  and  Pii-zwon-doung 
rivers,  coming  from  the  north-east  and  the  east  The  two  latter  streams 
rise  close  together  in  the  Voma  range,  about  58  miles  above  the  town  of 
Pegu.  They  intercommunicate  so  frequently  throughout  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  valley,  that  they  can  hardly  be  pronounced  distinct  streams. 
I'he  Rangoon  river  also  communicates  by  more  than  one  channel 
with  the  principal  delta  branch  of  the  IrawadL  The  Sittaung  river 
rises  far  north  of  British  territory,  and  during  the  dry  weather  is  with 
diflliculty  navigable  by  boats  of  any  draught.  Below  Shwe-gyeng,  where 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Shwe-gyeng  river,  it  gradually  widens  ;  and 
after  a  backward  curve,  it  issues  through  a  funnel-shaped  basin  into  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  spreading  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
where  the  river  ends  and  the  gulf  begins.  The  Bhfleng  river  rises  in 
the  Paunglaung  (Poung-loung)  Hills,  and,  flowing  south,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban  between  the  Salwin  and  the  SitUui^.  The  valleys 
of  the  Irawadi  and  the  Sittaung  unite  towards  their  mouth  to  foiro  an 
extensive  plain,  stretching  from  Cape  Negrais  to  Martaban — the  most 
productive  portion  of  the  whole  Province. 

The  great  river  of  the  Tenasserim  Division  is  the  Salwin  (Salween). 
Its  source  in  Thibet  has  never  been  explored,  but  600  miles  due  north 
of  its  mouth,  between  Talifu  and  Momien,  in  the  Province  of  Yunan,  it 
flows  a  rolling  torrent,  with  a  shingle  bed  140  yards  wide.  Owing  to 
numerous  rapids  and  rocks,  it  is  only  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from 
Maulmain,  the  point  at  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The  Tenasserim  river, 
which  rises  in  about  15°  n.  lat.,  flows  past  the  town  which  gives  its 
name  both  to  the  stream  and  the  Division.  It  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  the  northern  channel  being  navigable  by  boats  for  about  100 
miles.  Three  chief  ranges  of  hills  traverse  the  Province  from  north 
to  south.  Their  configumtion  has  been  well  described  by  Colonel 
Yule.  To  the  west  is  the  Arakan  Yoma,  a  cramped  and  stunted 
prolongation  of  the  great  multiple  congeries  of  mountains  which  start 
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from  the  Assam  chain.  Seven  hundred  miles  from  its  origin  in  the 
Nigll  wilds,  it  sinks  into  the  sea  by  Cape  Negrais ;  the  last  bluff 
crowned  by  the  Hmawden  pagoda,  gleaming  far  to  seaward,  a  Burmese 
Sunium.  The  Pegu  Yoma  is  the  range  which  separates  the  Sittaung 
from  the  Irawadi  valley.  It  starts  from  Yekme-then  in  Upper  Burma, 
and  stretches  south  with  a  general  direction  in  the  meridian  to  a 
parallel  a  litde  higher  than  the  head  of  the  delta.  Here  it  branches 
out  into  several  low  terminal  spurs,  the  extremity  of  one  being  crowned 
by  the  cathedral  of  Buddhism,  the  great  temple-shrine  of  Shwe  Dagon. 
The  Paunglaung,  which  divides  the  Sittaung  and  the  Salwin  valleys,  is 
a  meridional  chain,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toungil  (Toung-ngii)  reach  an  altitude  of  more  than  6000  feet  The 
Tenasserim  Hills  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  this  range. 
They  form  the  boundary  between  our  territory  and  Siam. 

The  lakes  in  the  Province  would  be  more  properly  entitled  lagunes, 
and  there  are  few  of  any  importance.  The  best  known  is  the  Kan-daw< 
gyf,  or  royal  lake,  near  Rangoon.  The  Thii  Lake,  in  the  Henzada 
District,  is  9  miles  round  and  %\  across ;  and  there  are  two  lakes  in 
the  Bassein  District,  each  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  A  canal 
connects  the  Pegu  and  Sittaung  rivers. 

The  country  throughout  the  Delta  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  Towards 
Prome  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  contracts,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
plain  is  diversified  by  a  wooded  range  of  hills,  which  cling  to  the  western 
bank  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  frontier.  The  Salwfn  valley  contains  occa- 
sional harmonies  of  forest,  crag,  and  mountain  stream  ;  but  they  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  wild  sublimity  of  the  Himilayas  as  the  Trossachs  to 
the  Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scenery  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  and 
among  the  myriad  islets  which  fringe  the  Tenasserim  coast,  is  almost 
English  in  its  verdure  and  repose.  A  large  part  of  the  Province  is 
covered  with  forests,  most  of  them  reserved  by  the  State.  The  teak 
plantations  lie  in  the  Rangoon  Division.— .Sire  Amherst  District. 

History. — The  Golden  Chersonese,  as  Ptolemy  designated  it,  has 
played  a  quite  insignificant  rile  in  the  world's  history,  as  compared  with 
the  other  two  great  Asian  peninsulas.  Each  has  been  the  home  and 
stronghold  of  a  colossal  creed  ;  but  while  Arabia  and  India  are  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  fabric  of  modem  civilisation,  the  eastern 
region  has  remained  isolated  and  unknown,  the  batde-ground  and 
grave  of  strange  races  and  kingdoms,  who  appear  and  disappear  with 
scarcely  an  echo  from  their  existence  penetrating  to  the  outer  world. 
Our  present  possessions  comprise  the  sites  of  at  least  four  ancient 
kingdoms — Arakan,  Tha-htiin,  Martaban,  and  Pegu.  The  meagre  annals 
which  remain  ascribe  to  each  an  Indian  origin,  and  it  is  from  India,  no 
doubt,  that  their  literature  and  religion  have  been  derived.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  names  which  we  find  in  the  Tables  of  Ptolemy  assigned 
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to  the  Golden  Chersonese  (properly  in  his  geography  the  delta  of  the 
Irawadi)  are  purely  Indian,  and  show  that  Indian  influence  already 
prevailed  on  the  coast  The  Arakanese  chronicle  (set  Akyab  District) 
relates  how  the  country  was  first  colonized  by  a  prince  from  Benares, 
who  established  his  capital  at  Sandoway.  The  next  irruption  was  by 
the  Burmese  race  from  the  east ;  but  apparently  they  made  little  bead 
against  the  indigenous  tribes,  till  another  legendary  prince  (this  time  of 
Gautama's  line)  arrived  as  their  champion  and  king.  His  dynasty  was 
probably  superseded  by  a  fresh  invasion  &om  Burma,  occurring,  according 
totheirchronology,  ins.c.  835;  and  the  Buddhist  religion  was  introduced 

'  during  the  reign  of  the  twenty-ninth  monarch  of  the  new  line,  A.D.  146. 
About  the  year  970  a.d.,  the  country  was  attacked  by  the  Shans,  who 
retired  after  eighteen  years'  possession.  One  of  the  old  dynasty  then 
recovered  the  kingdom,  with  the  help  of  the  Burmese,  at  Pagan  (Pug^) ; 
and  similar  aid  was  given  to  one  of  his  successors  against  a  rebel  nearly 
100  years  later.  In  the  reign  of  Gan-laya,  who  ascended  the  throne  about 
1133  A.D.,  the  Kings  of  Bengal,  Pegu,  Pagan,  and  Siam  are  said  to  have 
acknowledged  Arakanese  supremacy.  During  (he  next  century  and  a 
half  the  country  suffered  lai^ely  from  inroads  made  by  the  Shans  and 
the  Talaings,  till  King  Mendf,  in  a.d.  1294,  repulsed  the  invaders,  and 
in  his  turn  carried  arms  against  Pagan  and  Pegu.  This  resulted  in  a 
long  period  of  comparative  immunity,  till  an  act  of  tyranny,  committed 
by  the  reigning  prince,  Meng  Saw  Mun,  a.d.  r404,  raised  a  rebellion 
against  him,  and  cost  the  kingdom  its  independence.'  The  dethroned 
monarch  took  refuge  in  Bengal,  and  was  restored  a  few  years  later 
by  Musalm&n  aid.  Thenceforth  the  coins  of  the  Ar^can  kings 
bore  on  the  reverse  their  names  and  titles  in  corrupt  imitations  of 
Persian  and  Nagarf  characters,  and  the  custom  was  continued  long 
after  their  connection  had  been  severed  with  Bengal.  The  remaining 
record  of  the  country  presents  a  confused  record  of  intestine  strife 
and  foreign  war.  Despite  Its  mountain  barrier,  it  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  both  Burmese  and   Talaings,  and  its  rulers  were  generally  the 

.  creatures  of  one  or  the  other  power.  The  close  of  the  i6th  century 
wimessed  the  last  great  struggle  between  Ava  and  Pegu;  and  the 
then  King  of  Arakan  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  his  neighbours  in  Bengal,  to  extend  his  dominion  over 
Chittagong,  and  northwards  as  far  as  the  Meghni  river.  His  son  aided 
the  Viceroy  of  Toungd  (Toung-ngii)  in  completing  the  ruin  of  the  Peguan 
empire,  and  endeavoured  to  retain  the  Province  through  the  agency  of 
the  Portuguese  adventurer,  Philip  de  Brito  y  Nicote,  whom  he  left  in 
charge  of  Syriam.  Nicote,  once  in  power,  disclaimed  all  allegiance, 
and  maintained  possession  for  thirteen  years,  till  subdued  and  slain 
by  the  King  of  Ava  in  1613  A.D.  During  the  17th  century  Arakan 
is  described  by  Bemier  as  the  resort  of  all  loose  European  adventurers 
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Sebastian  Gonzales,  a  worthy  successor  to  Nicote,  established  himself  at 
Sandiva  (Sandwfp),  and  was  for  years  a  terror  to  the  country,  till  crushed 
with  the  help  of  the  Dutch.  TTie  middle  of  the  iSth  century  saw  the 
rise  of  Alaungphayil  (' Alompra');  and  Arakan,  exhausted  by  intestine 
dissension,  fell  an  easy  prey,  in  1784,  to  Bhodaw  Phayi,  the  son  of 
that  monarch,  and  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  Avan  dominion.  It 
was  this  conquest  which  first  brought  the  Burmese  into  contact  with  our 
Bengal  frontier ;  and  it  was  mainly  acts  of  aggression  from  Arakan 
which  led  to  the  war  of  1S14,  and  the  treaty  of  Yandabd  two  years 
later,  which  added  Arakan  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  to  our  Indian 
Empire.  For  thirty-eight  years  they  were  administered  under  the  Bengal 
Govenunent,  whose  unwieldy  bulk  stretched  over  Assam  and  across  the 
Aiakan  and  Pegu  Yomas,  up  to  the  Sittaung  and  Salwfn  watershed, 
with  the  Irawadi  delta,  as  yet  unacquired,  intervening  between  the  two 
ranges.  In  1853  Pegu  passed  under  British  rule.  In  i86z  the  three 
Divisions  were  welded  into  a  separate  Province,  with  Sir  Arthur  Phayre 
as  the  first  Chief  Commissioner. 

Tba-httin,  Pegu,  and  Martaban  were  the  chief  tonus  in  the  territory  of 
Ramanna  (Ramaniya),  called  by  the  Burmese  the  three  places  of  the 
Talaings.  The  MUns  or  Tataings  are  a  distinct  family  from  the  Bur- 
mese, and  their  language  is  cognate  with  chose  of  Kamboja  and  Assam. 
Tba-htdnwasprobabtyfoundedbylndian  emigrants  from  the  Coromandel 
coast  several  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  still  exist,  on  a  small  stream  about  10  miles  from  the  sea-shore  and 
44  miles  north-north-west  from  Martaban.  The  silting  up  of  the  channel 
has  destroyed  its  position  as  a  port,  but  it  was  known  in  India  as  a 
considerable  emporium.  We  possess  but  scanty  records  of  its  history. 
In  the  3rd  century  before  Christ,  two  missionaries  were  despatched  to 
Tha-htdn  (known  then  as  Suvama-bhilmi,  or  Golden  Land,  the  Sobaria 
£fft/<»Ta«of  Ptolemy)  from  the  thirdgreat  Buddhist  assembly.  Tradition 
falsely  relates  that  Gautama  visited  the  country  thirty-seven  years  before 
attaining  Nirvina,  and  was  badly  treated  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
coast.  Another  eveijt  of  importance  was  the  introduction  of  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  by  Buddhaghosa,  ftom  Ceylon,  a.d.  403.  The  kingdom 
existed  till  the  close  of  the  i  ith  century,  and  the  names  of  59  monarcbs 
are  recorded,  whose  reigns  extended  over  r683  years.  It  was  then 
utterly  destroyed  by  Anawrahti,  the  famous  Emperor  of  Pagan ;  and  the 
ruthless  devastation  to  which  the  whole  Talaing  territory  was  subjected, 
probably  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  surviving  chronicles. 

The  city  of  Pegu,  according  to  native  tradition,  was  founded  by  emi- 
grants from  Tha-htdn  in  a.d.  573.  Martaban  was  built  three  years  later. 
The  conflict  between  Brihman  and  Buddhist  then  going  on  in  Southern 
India  no  doubt  affected  the  coast  of  Ramanna,  and  the  new  kingdom 
is  mentioned  as  having  successfully  repelled  an  invasion  &om  the 
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adjacent  continent  Gradually  it  came  to  embrace  the  whole  country 
between  Bassein  and  Maitaban.  It  is  related  of  the  seventeenth  luler, 
Tissa,  that  he  was  convened  from  heretical  doctrines  through  the 
courage  of  a  young  girL  With  him  terminated  the  native  dynasty. 
After  Anawrahta's  conquest,  about  1050  a.o.,  Pegu  remained  subject  to 
Burma  for  nearly  200  years.  Its  fortunes  began  to  revive  aftci  the 
capture  of  Pagan  by  the  forces  of  Kublai  Kh^.  Magadu,  an  adven- 
turer who  is  described  as  a  native  of  Takaw-wiin,  near  Martaban,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  speedily  found  himself  in  possession  of 
Martaban  and  Pegu.  He  defeated  the  Pagan  forces  sent  to  subdue 
him,  and  recovered  all  the  Talaing  country  as  far  as  Henzada  and 
Bassein.  He  was  in  some  degree  feudatory  to  the  King  of  Siam,  in 
whose  service  he  had  been,  and  who  had  granted  him  royal  inugnia. 
He  died  a.d.  1396,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years.  In  the  year 
A.D.  1331,  Tavoy  and  Tenasseiim  were  added  to  the  kingdom,  which 
led  to  never-ending  strife  with  Siam.  During  the  reign  of  Binya-d, 
who  succeeded  in  a.d.  134S,  the  country  was  in  great  peril  from  the 
Zimme  Shans  and  IVom  internal  revolt.  The  king  shifted  his  capital 
Irom  Martaban  to  Pegu;  and  though  he  conciliated  the  Shans,  he 
was  unable  to  crush  the  rebellion.  Finally,  in  1385,  he  was  deposed 
by  his  son,  Binya-nwe,  the  most  famous  of  this  line,  who  ruled 
under  the  name  of  RizidhiriL  He  reigned  for  thirty-five  years,  in 
perpetual  strife  with  Ava.  His  chief  task  was  to  repel  invasion,  though 
in  1404  he  led  a  successful  expedition  to  the  very  heart  of  the  enem/s 
country.  His  kingdom  embraced  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and  the 
Irawadi  and  Sittaung  delta  nearly  as  far  north  as  Promc.  For  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death  Pegu  remained  in  plenty  and  quiet,  under 
a  succession  of  able  rulers.  The  last  monarch,  Taki -nvut,  came  to  the 
throne  a.d.  i  526.  His  father  had  quarrelled  with  the  King  of  Toung-ngi, 
who,  now  that  Ava  had  fallen  to  a  race  of  Shan  chieftains,  was  con- 
sidered the  representative  of  the  ancient  Burmese  monarchy.  Taben 
Shwe-hti  succeeded  to  this  inheritance  in  1 530,  and  for  four  successive 
years  attacked  Pegu  without  avail.  At  length,  in  the  year  1535,  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  capital,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Bureng-naung, 
having  captured  Martaban  after  a  siege  of  over  seven  months,  the  new 
dynasty  was  established  without  further  resistance  among  the  Talaings. 
It  is  about  this  period  that  we  begin  to  have  notices  of  Pegu  by  Portu- 
guese voyagers.  Foreign  mercenaries  were  employed  by  the  new 
monarch  in  his  subsequent  wars  both  against  Ava  and  Siam;  and  native 
historians  ascribe  his  degraded  habits  and  consequent  loss  of  power  to 
his  intimacy  with  western  strangers.  He  reigned  for  ten  years  in  Pegu, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Bureng-naung  a.d.  1550,  known  in  Portuguese 
annals  under  the  name  Branginoco.  This  monarch,  after  crushing  a 
formidable  rebellion  among  his  new  subjects,  extended  his  c 
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over  Prome,  Ava,  and  the  Shan  States,  as  far  as  the  Assam  frontier. 
In  1563,  he  attacked  Slam,  and  subjected  it  to  his  sway.  On  its  rebel- 
ling six  years  later,  he  crushed  the  insurrection  with  another  huge 
expedition.  He  died  in  1581,  while  preparing  for  an  invasion  of 
Arakan.  The  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  Pegu  empire  at  this  time 
have  been  described  by  contemporary  travellers.  Its  swift  and  utter 
destruction  is  quite  without  a  parallel  in  eastern  history.  The  emperor's 
son,  Nanda-bhuying,  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  and  four  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  reduce  Siam  crippled  the  whole  resources  of  the  country. 
PUguc,  famine,  and  dissension  ensued ;  the  emperor  alienated  all  his 
feudatories  by  his  wanton  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  finally  his  uncle, 
the  Ring  of  Toung-ngii,  united  with  the  King  of  Arakan  and  captured  the 
tyrant  in  bis  capital,  1599  a.d.  A  subsequent  invasion  from  Siam  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  country  ;  which  none  of  the  invaders  showed  any 
anxiety  to  retain  in  its  depopulated  and  devastated  condition.  Finally, 
the  splendid  dominion  of  Taben  Shw^hti  was  actually  governed  for 
thirteen  years  by  Nicote,  the  low-bom  Portuguese  adventurer.  In  1 6 1 3, 
the  King  of  Ava  found  himself  strong  enough  to  subdue  the  foreigners, 
and  to  annex  the  whole  land  to  his  own  dominions.  Thus,  afler  an 
interval  of  more  than  400  years,  the  seat  of  power  was  once  more  fixed 
in  the  upper  country,  and  the  ancient  territory  of  Ramanna  was  once 
again  administered  by  Burmese  governors.  In  1735,  the  Talaings  rose 
against  their  conquerors,  and  not  only  expelled  them  from  Pegu,  but 
for  twenty  years  maintained  their  supremacy  throughout  the  country. 
TTiey  were  crushed  by  the  irresistible  arm  of  Alaungphayi,  who  left  his 
new  city  of  Rangoon  to  testify  by  its  name  to  the  completion  of  strife. 
But  the  Talaings  could  never  be  reconciled  to  Burmese  supremacy,  and 
a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  in  1783,  which  was  repressed  with  great 
barbarity  by  Bhodaw  Phayd.  The  advent  of  British  troops  in  the  war 
of  1824  gave  them  a  definite  hope  of  delivery,  and  they  were  bitterly 
disappointed  at  our  abandoning  the  country.  At  length  the  famous 
proclamation  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  on  the  zoth  December  1852,  relieved 
them  for  ever  from  their  ancient  oppressors  ;  and  ten  years  later  the 
Province  was  organized  and  a  Chief  Commissioner  appointed.  The 
i^ames  of  this  officer  and  his  successors  are  as  follows  : — Sir  Arthur  P. 
Phayre  (appointed  in  1862),  Lieut -General  A.  Fytche  (1867),  the  Hon. 
Ashley  Eden  (1871),  A.  Rivers  Thompson  {1875),  and  C  U,  Aitchison 
(r878). 

Popuiation. — The  last  Census  of  British  Burma  was  taken  on  the  15th 
August  1872,  when  the  population  was  returned  at  2,747,148  souls. 
The  poll  tax,  which  still  exists  in  the  Province,  necessitates  the  yearly 
numbering  of  the  people;  and  the  District  returns  for  1876-77  showed 
a  total  of  2,942,605.  The  rate  of  increase  goes  on  steadily  at  about 
^\  per  cent  per  annum.     The  density  of  the  population  is  only  33  to 
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the  square  mile.  The  details  of  the  population  in  the  three  Divisioos 
of  the  Province  have  already  been  given  in  the  table  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  The  males  outnumber  the  females  in  British 
Sunna,  the  figures  obtained  by  the  Census  of  1872  being  as  follows:— 
Males,  1,435,518;  females,  1,311,630.  Classified  according  to  age, 
there  were  in  that  year,  under  1  z  years  old — males,  505,986 ;  females, 
485,449:  above  12  years — males,  929,532;  females,  826,181, — total 
population  in  1872,  2,747,148. 

The  Province  may  be  considered  as  perhaps  the  most  pn^resMve 
of  our  Indian  dependencies.  Between  t836  and  1855,  Arakan  in- 
creased in  population  from  100,000  to  366,310,  or  an  average  of  50  per 
cent,  in  each  decade.  In  Tcoasserim,  three  years  after  its  annexatioii, 
the  population  was  estimated  at  about  70,000;  by  1855  it  had  risea 
to  213,693,  or  aoo  per  cent  in  36  years.  Between  1855  and  1876,  the 
population  of  the  whole  Province  has  increased  from  a  million  and  a 
quarter  to  nearly  three  millions.  The  number  of  villages,  townships, 
etc.  in  the  Province  in  1876  was  i4,74r ;  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  591,897.  The  following  are  the  principal  towns: — Rangoon, 
pop.  (1876-77),  83,322  ;  Maulmain,  51,607  ;  Prome,  25,684 ;  Bassdn, 
22,417  ;  Akyab,  18,306;  Henzada,  16,469;  Tavoy,  15.130;  Toung-ngil, 
13,087;  Shwe-doung,  13,428;  Mergui,  10,731;  Thayet-myo,  10,427; 
Kyanghen,  3761 ;  Allannyo,  7802  ;  Shwe-gyeng,  7398 ;  Yandiln,  6908 ; 
Myanoung,  5859;  Pantanaw,  5766;  Paungde,  5312.  At  the  time  of 
our  annexation  there  were  not  three  towns  in  the  Province  with  a 
population  of  10,000,  and  scarcely  five  towns  with  a  population  of 
more  than  5000.  Since  then  Maulmain  has  grown  from  a  fishing 
village  into  a  town  with  over  50,000  inhabitants  ;  Akyab,  then  a  petty 
hamlet,  now  contains  iS.ooo  souls;  and  the  returns  for  1S76  show  11 
towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  10,000,  and  7  with  a  populatioD 
of  more  than  5000. 

The  only  two  institutions  of  any  note  in  the  Province  aie  the 
Agri-horticultural  Society  and  the  Rangoon  Literary  Society.  Both  are 
in  a  thiiving  condition.  The  gardens  of  the  former  are  attached  to  the 
Phayre  Museum  at  Rangoon. 

Heligion  and  Ethnography. — Burma  may  claim  at  present  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  Southern  Buddhism.  The  religion  exists  throughout  the 
country  in  its  purest  and  most  amiable  form.  It  is  singularly  free  &oi» 
sect,  the  only  two  parties  of  any  importance  differing  chiefly  on  some 
minor  points  of  ceremonial  There  are  no  trammels  whatever  of  class 
or  caste  or  aeed.  The  monastic  order  is  open  to  the  highest  and  lowest 
alike;  its  essential  demands  being  a  life  of  purity,  temperance,  and 
truth.  The  followers  of  Gautama  number  more  than  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  population,  Muhammadans  about  one-thirtieth,  while  Hindus 
and  Christians  constitute  each  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total.     Fonnerly 
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the  caste  inequalities  of  Korthem  India  prevailed  to  some  extent 
among  the  Burmese.  They  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  now  the 
only  titles  or  differences  existing  are  those  belonging  to  the  founder  or 
supporter  of  some  religious  building,  or  the  holders  of  some  Govern- 
ment appointment  Elsewhere  there  is  perfect  equality,  mere  wealth 
not  having  sufhced  hitherto  to  raise  any  barrier  of  distinction. 

Ethnically,  however,  the  population  varies  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  three  Divisions.  The  natives  of  Arakan  are  no  doubt  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Burmese,  but  have  intermingled  with  the  highland 
aborigines  who  inhabit  their  northern  boundary,  and  with  immigrants 
from  Chittagong  and  the  neighbouring  continent.  In  Pegu  the 
Talaii^  are  fast  being  mei^ed  among  the  Burmese,  though  in 
Tenasserim  they  still  to  some  extent  retain  their  lingual  characteristic 
language  and  their  physiognomy.  The  Karens  of  the  Irawadi  delta, 
and  of  the  Paunglaung  range,  are  chiefly  interesting  for  the  remarkable 
prepress  which  Christianity  has  made  among  them.  Taungthtis  and 
Shans  are  found  in  the  Southern  Division ;  the  former  cognate  with 
the  Karens,  the  latter  with  the  Khimtis  of  Assam,  the  people  of  Laos, 
and  the  Siamese. 

Agriadturt. — Agriculture  is  the  main  employment  of  the  people,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  production  and  distribution  of  rice  occupies 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  population.  Cotton,  sesamum,  and  tobacco 
are  also  grown  throughout  the  Province;  gardens  and  orchards  are 
found  near  every  village ;  but  rice  covered  more  than  six-sevenths  of 
the  total  area— 3,883,820  acres — under  cultivation  in  1876.  Notwith- 
standing the  scanty  and  unscientific  apparatus  employed,  the  enormous 
foreign  demand  and  the  large  profits  recently  obtained  have  greatly 
increased  the  general  interest  in  the  cereaL  The  Burmese  are  always 
content  with  a  single  annual  crop,  corresponding  with  the  *iman  rofa ' 
of  Bengal  It  is  sown  in  June,  transplanted  in  September,  and  reaped 
about  December  or  January.  Their  land  is  lavish  in  its  yield, 
requires  little  labour,  and  no  artificial  stimulus  beyond  the  ash  of  the 
past  year's  stubble,  which  is  burned  down  and  worked  into  the  soil. 
Year  after  year,  without  a  rest,  the  heavy  rains  and  this  primitive  manure 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  ensure  an  abundant  harvest  The  Irawadi 
valley  furnishes  about  three-fiflhs  of  the  whole  rice  produce  of  the 
country.  The  main  river  runs  direct  to  a  point  about  80  miles  from 
the  sea,  with  lower  stretches  of  land  on  either  side  intersected  by 
tributary  streams.  The  whole  of  thb  Space  is  annually  inundated,  and 
it  u  scarcely  exaggeration  to  state  that  an  inch  or  so  of  water  frequently 
determines  whether  the  receding  flood  will  leave  a  bright  fiijit-laden 
pl^  or  a  sterile  waste  of  ruined  greeiL  The  Henzada  and  Bassein 
Districts  have  been  partially  secured  by  an  extensive  series  of  embank- 
ments which  fringe  the  right  bank  of  the  Ira)vadi,  and  the  left  bank  of 
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the  Nga-wiin  river,  for  nearly  200  miles.  But  the  work  of  regulation  is 
by  no  means  complete,  and  the  several  problems  which  beset  the 
deltaic  fonnation  of  a  difficult  river  have  yet  to  be  successfully  grappled 
with. 

Toungya  (Taungya)  otj&tn  cultivation  prevails  chiefly  on  the  Morthem 
Arakan  Hills.  This  consists  in  clearing  a  patch  of  forest  land,  setting 
fire  to  the  fallen  jungle,  and  then  sowing  in  the  ashes  a  miscellaneous 
crop  of  cotton,  paddy,  and  pumpkins  or  other  vegetables,  all  of  which 
ripen  in  about  five  months.  The  assessment  is  generally  made  in  these 
cases  on  the  cultivator  or  his  house,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  his 
clearing.  The  area  thus  cultivated  in  1876-77  was  estimated  at  74,688 
acres,  as  compared  with  109,288  acres  in  1875  ;  but  the  returns  can 
hardly  be  relied  on,  owing  to  the  nomadic  habit  of  the  cultivators.  The 
average  rent  of  Toungya  land  is  given  at  13  as.  7  pie  per  acre. 

Land  Tenures. — The  system  of  land  tenure  is  exceedingly  simple. 
Govenunent  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  deals  directly  with 
the  cultivator,  from  whom  it  receives  a  rent  varying  from  rs.  to  los. 
an  acre.  The  average  assessment  is  about  3s.  3d.  There  are  no 
zaminddrs  or  large  landed  proprietors,  and  no  Government  or  wards 
estates.  A  new-comer  is  allowed  total  exemption  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  for  a  certain  period,  to  enable  him  to  clear  his  grant.  Govern- 
ment then  levies  a  rent  lo  per  cent  lower  than  in  other  Provinces  of 
India ;  and  requires  only  z  dnnds  (3d.)  an  acre  for  land  which  may  be 
left  fallow.  Besides  this,  the  settler  gets  generous  allowance  for  &ilure 
in  crops  or  cattle,  and  can  at  any  time  avail  himself  of  five  or  ten  years' 
setdement  on  exceedingly  liberal  terms.  However,  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  area  tilled  is  under  settlement,  and  the  holdings  are  annually 
re-measured  and  assessed  by  revenue  officials,  styled  Thiigyis,  who  are 
paid  by  a  fixed  commission  on  their  collections.  The  farms  average 
about  8  acres  in  extent.  The  basis  of  the  land  revenue  settlement  has 
been :— ao  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce,  payable  to  Government  in 
money  at  the  rates  of  the  price  of  grain  in  the  circle  within  which  the 
land  is  situated.  Practically,  however,  a  lower  percentage  is  taken. 
In  the  districts  of  Rangoon,  Bassein,  and  Henzada,  and  in  the  whole 
of  the  Tenasserim  Division,  each  male  engaged  in  Toungya  cultivation 
pays  a  tax  of  two  shillings  per  annum,  while  in  the  Districts  of  Toung- 
ngii  and  Prome,  and  generally  in  the  Arakan  Division,  each  family  is 
assessed  at  this  rate.  Among  the  hill  tribes  of  Northern  Arakan,  Mch 
house  pays  four  shillings  per  annum,  which  includes  also  house  or 
capitation  tax.  Survey  and  demarcation  are  in  the  hands  of  a  qiedal 
department;  the  settlements,  however,  being  under  the  control  of  the 
revenue  authorities.  No  revenue  survey  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
whole  Province,  and  the  department  is  chiefly  employed  in  testing  the 
measurements  of  the  ThiJgyis. 
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Wagfs  and  Prices. — The  local  supply  of  labour  is  inadequate  to  the 
demands  upon  it,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recruit 
it  from  Bengal  Unskilled  labour  is  worth  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  a  day, 
and  shipping  coolies  during  the  season  obtain  as  much  as  2s.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  it  takes  as  much  money  to  constnict  i  mile 
of  road,  or  100  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  in  the  Province  as  it  does  to 
nmlce  2  miles,  01  Soo  cubic  feet,  in  India.  The  large  exportations 
of  the  food  staple,  and  increased  demands,  have  caused  prices  to  rise 
very  rapidly  of  late  years.  Previous  to  the  annexation  of  the  Province 
the  usual  cost  of  paddy  was  Rs.  20  or  Rs.  25  (^2  or  ^2,  los.)  per 
100  bushels;  it  now  ranges  fiom  Rs.  80  to  Rs.  t20  (;^S  to  ^^12). 
Sesamum  seed  varied  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  125  (;^5  to  jj^ia,  los.);  it 
now  fluctuates  between  ;^i8  and  ^38.  Uncleaned  cotton  has 
risen  from  about  Rs.  10  (^i)  per  too  viss  (365  lbs.)  to  Rs.  24 
{£,2,  85.)  i  chillies  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  28;  tobacco  from  Rs.  10  to 
Rs.  30;  the  average  price  of  a  bullock  has  increased  from  Rs.  10  to 
Rs.  43,  and  of  a  buffalo  from  Rs.  15  to  Rs.  55  ;  bamboos,  which  used 
to  be  sold  at  Rs.  i\  (5s.)  per  1000,  will  now  fetch  Rs.  20  {£,'i). 

Means  of  Communication. — Next  to  labour,  the  most  urgent  want  of 
the  country  is  land  communication.  There  are  only  1002  miles  of 
made  road  in  the  whole  Province,  and  a  great  portion  of  this  is 
impassable  during  the  rains.  Two  large  Irawadi  Districts,  Thiin-khwa 
and  Bassein,  have  not  a  mile  of  trade  road.  There  is  abundance  of 
waterway,  however,  throughout  the  delta  all  the  year  round,  but  the 
Sittaung  valley  has  no  such  advantages.  A  railway  from  Rangoon  to 
Prome— -distance  163  miles — was  opened  in  May  1877,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  Another  proposed  line,  to  connect 
Rangoon  and  Toung-ngii,  was  completed  in  1875-76.  According  to 
present  estimates,  an  expenditure  of  £fis°°  ^  "^^'^  ^'^'^  ^"^  entire  length 
would  not  only  open  up  fertile  districts  as  yet  without  proper  means  of 
communication,  but  would  secure  the  frontier  military  station,  which 
in  its  present  isolation  is  exposed  to  some  peril.  A  still-water  canal, 
with  locks,  between  the  Sittaung  and  Irawadi  rivers  has  been  for  some 
years  in  construction,  intended  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  bore  in 
the  Sittaung  estuary.  More  than  ;£8o,ooo  have  been  spent  on  it,  but 
hitherto  it  has  scarcely  proved  a  success. 

Comment,  Manufactures,  etc. — The  commercial  prosperity  of  British 
Burma  has  kept  pace  with  its  rapidly  increasing  population.  Between 
1855  and  1876,  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Province  has  risen  from 
^5,000,000  to  nearly  _;£i6,ooo,ooo  sterling — the  total  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  in  the  latter  year  {1876)  amounting  to  .;£rs.954i287- 
Rangoon  absorbs  93  per  cent  of  the  whole  foreign  import  trade,  and 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  export  trade.  Its  commerce  has 
increased  nearly  fourfold  since  1861.     The  chief  articles  exported  are 
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rice,  timber,  cotton,  cutch,  hides,  petroleum,  and  precious  stones.  The 
chief  imports  are  piece-goods,  cotton  twist,  gunny  bags,  betel-nuts, 
liquors,  and  tobacco. 

The  main  commercial  industries  of  the  Province  are  those  connected 
ivith  the  rice  and  timber  trade.  There  are  some  47  steam  mills  engaged 
in  husking  and  cleaning  rice  for  exportation,  and  the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  with  the  denaand  for  rice  for  shipment  to  Europe,  the 
Straits,  and  China.  The  majority  of  the  steam  sawmills  are  at  Maul- 
main,  the  port  from  which  most  of  the  timber  is  shipped  alHtad. 
The  indigenous  manufactures  of  the  country  produce  little  beyond  what 
is  required  for  home  consumption.  Silk,  lacquered  ware,  and  gold  and 
silver  work,  are  among  the  most  justly  admired  of  Burmese  manufac- 
tures. The  characteristics  of  Burmese  art  are  vigour  and  novelty  of 
design,  but  want  of  delicacy  and  finish  in  execution.  Most  religious 
buildings  are  ornamented  with  wood  carving,  which  is  rough,  grotesque, 
and  striking.  Recent  prospecting  for  earth  oil  in  the  Akyab  and 
Kyouk-hpyd  Districts  has  be^  rewarded  with  large  success,  and  a  well 
yielding  200  gallons  a  day  has  been  discovered. 

Mines. — The  only  mines  in  the  Province  are  those  worked  for  tin  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Tenasserim  Division.  This  mineral  (a 
binoxide)  exists  over  a  large  extent  of  country  in  the  Mergui  and  Tavoy 
Districts,  and  is  obtained  by  removing  and  washing  the  pebble  and 
boulder  deposits  of  the  river-beds.  Samples  of  the  tin-stone,  once 
washed,  have  produced  about  70  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  twice  washed, 
75  per  cent.  '  The  ore  is  therefore  very  rich,  and  the  metal  produced 
is  of  excellent  quality.  Hitherto  these  deposits  have  been  washed  by 
Chinese  and  natives  of  the  country  in  a  very  rough  and  unsdentific 
manner,  and  the  tin-stone  is  smelted  in  a  most  primitive  way,  the  pro- 
duce realized  being  68  per  cent  of  metal.  A  recent  experiment,  how- 
ever, made  by  a  European  firm,  proves  that  the  lodes,  though  promising 
well,  gradually  taper  away,  and  are  finally  lost  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
Coal  exists  on  the  banks  of  the  Tenasserim  river,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  but  it  has  never  been  worked  to  any  extent 
Lead  has  been  found  in  Toungd,  and  on  Mainga/s  Island  in  the 
Mei^i  Archipelago,  but  nothing  has  been  done  towards  utiltdng  it 
This  mineral  also  exists  in  the  Shwe-gyeng  District,  as  well  as  goldt 
antimony,  ore,  and  ironstone.  The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is, 
however,  very  small,  and  the  workers  make  but  a  poor  living.  Lime- 
stone exists  in  several  parts  of  the  Province,  and  quarries  are  worked 
pretty  extensively  in  Thayetmyo  and  Bassein.  Stone  might  also  be 
excavated  in  Sandoway  if  a  demand  existed. 

Rasmue,  etc. — The  statistics  of  the  population  given  above  itlustiate 
the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Province  since  it 
came  under  British  administration.     Its  growing  prosperity  is  not  less 
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strikingly  shown  by  the  figures  which  follow.  The  revenue  of  Arakan 
ejtpanded  between  i8a6  and  1855  from  £23,22$  to  :£i27,729; 
while  that  of  Tetiasserim  rose  from  ^£2676  in  1829  (three  years  after  its 
annexation)  to  ;£83,3oo  in  1855.  Between  1855  and  1876,  the  revenue 
of  the  whole  Province  has  increased  from  about  half  a  million  sterling 
to  more  than  two  millions.  The  main  sources  of  imperial  income  are 
land,  customs,  excise,  and  forests.  Speaking  roughly,  the  land  tax  and 
customs  furnish,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  one-half  of  the  total 
revenue,  the  capitation  tax  one-fifth,  and  excise  one-twelfth.  Capita- 
tion tax  and  fishery  rents  form  special  features  of  the  administration. 
The  former  is  levied  on  the  male  population  between  the  £^5  of 
eighteen  and  sixty,  at  the  rate  of  los.  a  head  for  married  men,  and  half 
that  amount  for  bachelors.  Exceptions  are  made  in  favour  of  religious 
and  other  teachers,  Government  servants,  all  persons  unable  to  earn 
their  own  living,  and  all  immigrants  for  the  first  five  years.  Tradi- 
tional usage  affords  the  prindpal  argument  for  maintaining  this  old- 
fashioned  impost  The  gross  amount  it  realized  in  rS?^??  was 
^263,526,  levied  on  648,633  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
salt  tax  in  Burma  as  in  India,  and  the  land  tax  is  kept  very  low.  The 
forests  are  now  entirely  worked  by  Government,  the  gross  revenue  in 
1876  being  ;^i55,i46,  of  which  about  one-third  was  available  after 
paying  all  charges.  The  average  incidence  of  taxation  is  13s.  8^. 
per  head.  The  revenues  of  the  Province  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
expenditure.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  disbursements  have  in- 
creased from  ;^S90,892  to  ^£887, 260;  yet  the  net  surplus  available 
has  risen  from  ;^3ia,5oo  in  1866  to  ;£885,i48  in  1876. 

Administrative  Statistia. — There  are  at  present  159  Courts  of  Law 
in  the  Province,  besides  a  Judicial  Commissioner  and  a  Recorder  at 
Rangoon.  The  two  last,  when  sitting  together,  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  supreme  appellate  tribunal.  There  are  only  3  unpaid  '  honorary ' 
magistrates;  148  courts  have  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Average  number  of  civil  suits  filed  every  year,  25,000,  the  average 
amount  involved  being  between  ^7  and  j£,i.  The  average  duration  of 
a  suit  is  about  eight  days,  and  the  proportion  of  successful  appeals  to 
the  total  of  decrees  only  4  per  cent.  The  subordinate  courts  are  almost 
entirely  presided  over  by  native  officials.  In  criminal  work  during  the 
year  1875,  there  were  25,503  cases  reported,  and  31,808  persons  con- 
victed out  of  46,324  put  on  trial.  The  total  of  prisoners  in  the  15  jails 
of  the  Province  was  13,780,  only  3  per  cent,  of  whom  were  women- 
The  daily  average  population  was  4822;  the  total  expenditure, 
^£■44,97 1 ;  and  the  average  net  cost  per  head,  £fi,  9s.  sd.  The  police 
force  of  the  Province  during  the  year  1S76  consisted  of  22  gazetted 
officers  and  6830  non-gazetted  officers  and  men ;  equivalent  to  one 
policeman  to  every  13  square  miles,  or  to  every  439  of  population ;  the 
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total  cost  was  ;£i49,8s3.  The  education  of  the  people  is  under  the 
care  of  a  special  depaitment.  It  is  chiefly  conducted  through  the 
agency  of  the  indigenous  lay  and  monastic  schools,  the /Aii*(gjir  m 
monastic  order  being  nearly  all  engaged  in  teaching.  Direct  Govern- 
ment effort  is  mainly  confined  to  inspection  and  higher  instruction. 
Missionary  schools  are  also  liberally  aided.  In  the  year  1876,  the 
number  of  seroinaries  under  State  control  aggregated  1310,  and  the 
pupils  in  attendance  47,787.  The  average  cost  was  iSs.  per  pupil 
There  are  7  municipalities  in  the  Province — at  Rangoon,  Maulmain, 
Akyab,  Bassein,  Henzada,  Prome,  and  Toung-ngii  (Taungii) — which 
have  to  deal  with  an  annual  income  of  about  ;£ioo,ooo.  The  Rangoon 
municipality  has  a  population  double,  and  a  revenue  fourfold,  that  of 
any  other.  Municipal  institutions  have  been  now  some  four  yean 
in  existence,  and,  as  a  rule,  arc  working  favourably. 

Medical  Aspects,  Climatt^  etc. — The  climate  of  British  Burma  is 
moderate  and  equable.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  rainfall,  the  health 
of  European  troops  stationed  in  the  Province,  which  was  very  bad 
during  the  earlier  years  of  occupation,  is  now  far  better,  on  the  average, 
than  in  India  Proper.  The  Provincial  death-rate  in  rSyd  was,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  District  returns,  only  slightly  over  r4  per  1000.  These 
returns  do  not,  however,  stand  the  test  of  statistical  criticism.  The 
superior  physique,  domestic  comfort,  and  architectural  contrivances, 
would  in  some  measure  account  for  such  a  low  figure,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  mortality  among  the  jail  population,  viz.  23*53  P^'  looo,  is 
probably  nearer  the  truth.  The  death-rate  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  is  30  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  of  all  ages. 

In  the  year  1876,  meteorological  observations  were  taken  at  ij 
stations  in  the  Province.  The  rain&ll  varied  from  a  total  of  230  inches 
in  the  year  at  Sandoway  to  43  at  Prome,  the  general  average  being 
about  130  inches.  The  great  Indian  rain-belt,  stretching  south  from 
the  Himalayas  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  includes  all  the  seaboard  and 
delta  of  the  Province,  but  the  more  inland  stations  are  comparatively 
dry.  The  greatest  heat  is  during  March  and  April  It  ranged  from 
103°  F.  at  4  P.M.  in  the  shade  at  Thayetmyo  to  85*  at  Akyab.  The 
lowest  minimum  at  10  a.m,,  viz.  53°  F.,  occurred  at  Toung-ngd  in 
January.  The  thermometric  mean  range  is  inconsiderable,  varying  from 
25°  at  Thayetmyo  to  14°  F.  at  Tavoy. 

Fever  and  bowel  complaints  are  the  sole  forms  of  physical  ailment 
which  a  Burman  would  recognise,  and  he  would  group  under  the 
former  head  all  that  was  manifestly  not  assignable  to  the  latter. 
This  faulty  diagnosis  explains  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  deaths 
from  fever,  which  are  shown  in  the  returns  as  constituting  no  less 
than  62  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality.  As  a  fact,  severe  malarial 
poisoning  is  not  common,  the  chief  fevers  being  febricula  and  quotidian 
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intennittenL  Cholera  and  small-pox  occur  as  occasional  epidemics, 
the  mortality  from  each,  in  1876,  being  26  per  1000.  Leprosy  is  rare. 
There  were  only  3203  lepers  at  the  time  of  the  last  Census,  constituting 
I-20  per  1000  of  the  population.  The  Burmese  very  generally  resort 
to  inoculation ;  but  vaccination  is  being  gradually  introduced  by 
Government  agency,  and  nearly  7  per  1000  of  the  population  were 
successfully  vaccinated  in  1876. 

Cattle-disease  has  of  late  years  assumed  formidable  proportions. 
Increase  of  work  and  decrease  of  pasturage,  together  with  want  of 
tending  and  of  proper  food  during  the  hot  season,  cause  great  ravages 
among  tiie  live  stock.  In  1876,  60,000  head  of  cattle  perished  in 
Arakan,  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  14,000  head  in  a  single  District 
The  majority  of  cases  were  pure  rinderpest,  though  dysentery,  hoven, 
and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  often  occur.  In  1874,  a  school  was 
established  at  Rangoon,  where  Burmese  pupils  are  specially  instructed 
in  veterinary  science. 

Banna,  Independent. — A  native  kingdom  beyond  the  mountainous 
eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  stretching  eastwards  towards  China,  and 
southwards  to  British  Burma.  Independent  Burma  lies  outside  of 
British  India,  but  some  account  of  it  may  be  usefiil  to  those  who 
consult  this  book.  It  would  be  unsuitable,  however,  that  any  appear- 
ance of  official  authority  should  attach  to  my  account  of  a  purely 
foreign  State.  To  prevent  such  a  misapprehension,  I  confine  myself 
to  materials  already  before  the  public.  With  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Webster  (the  author),  and  of  Messrs.  A  &  C.  Black  (the 
publishers),  I  restrict  myself  to  condensing  the  article  on  Independent 
Burma  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  EncycloJ>adia  BrUannka — the  ablest 
concise  account  of  the  country  which  has  yet  been  made  available  to 
the  public    Some  few  further  details  are  inserted. 

Independent  Burma  was  formerly  of  very  great  extent,  but  its  limits 
have  been  contracted  by  British  conquest  On  the  west,  the  Burmese 
empire  is  now  bounded  by  the  British  Province  of  Arakan,  surrendered 
to  us  in  1826,  the  petty  States  of  Tipperah  and  Manipur,  and  the  British 
Province  of  Assam,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  lofty  ridges  of  moun- 
tains ;  on  the  south  by  the  British  Province  of  Pegu,  acquired  by  us  in 
1853;  on  the  north  by  Assam  and  Thibet ;  and  ontheeastby  Chinaand 
the  Shan  States.  Its  limits  extend  from  19°  30'  to  28*  15'  K.  lat,  and 
from  93°  2'  to  100*  40'  E.  long.,  comprising  a  territory  measuring  540 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  420  in  breadth,  with  an  estimated 
are^  of  t90,520  square  miles. 

That  portion  of  Asia  in  which  the  Burmese  empire  is  situated  slopes 
from  the  central  mountains  towards  the  south ;  and  the  Burmese  terri- 
tory is  watered  by  five  great  streams,  namely,  the  Irawadi  and  the 
Kjeng-dweng,  which  unite  their  courses  at  21°  50'  n.  lat.,  the  Sittaung 
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or  Faunglaung  (Pounloimg),  the  Salwln,  and  the  Myit-nge.  The  first 
two  rivers  have  their  sources  somewhere  in  the  northern  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  interior,  one  head  stream  of  the  Irawadt  probably 
coming  from  Thibet;  the  Salwin  farther  to  the  east  in  Thibet;  the 
Sittaung  (Tsit-toung),  in  the  hilb  to  the  south-east  of  Mandalay ;  and 
the  Myit-nge,  another  large  affluent  of  the  Irawadi,  which  descends 
from  the  Shan  States  to  the  east  of  the  capital  Except  the  last, 
which  has  a  westerly  direction,  they  all  run  in  a  southerly  couise 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Irawadi  and  Salwfn  are  large  rivers, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  overflow  the  flat  country  below 
their  banks  during  ^e  season  of  the  rains,  and  higher  up  force  their 
way  through  magnificent  defiles.  The  former  is  navigable  a  consider- 
able distance  above  Bhamo ;  but  the  latter  is  practically  useless  as  a 
means  of  communication,  owing  to  the  frequent  obstacles  in  its  channel 
The  Burmese  empire  with  its  present  limits  contains  no  maritime 
districts,  and  only  isolated  tracts  of  alluvial  plain ;  it  is  in  the  main  an 
upland  territory,  bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  a  firontier  line  al 
the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Irawadi,  in  r9' 
30'  N,  lat.  From  this  point  the  country  begins  to  rise,  and  thence  for 
about  300  mites  farther  it  contains  much  rolling  country  intersected  by 
occasional  hill  ranges ;  beyond,  all  is  wild  and  mountainous. 

Natural  Products.  — Though  inferior  in  point  of  fertility  to  the  low-lying 
tracts  of  British  Burma,  the  upland  country  is  far  from  unproductive. 
The  chief  crops  are  rice  (of  which  the  Burmese  count  ro2  different  sorts), 
maize,  millet,  wheat,  various  pulses,  tobacco,  cotton,  sesamum,  mustard, 
and  indigo.  The  sugar-cane  appears  to  have  been  long  known  to  the 
Burmese ;  but,  though  the  climate  and  soil  are  extremely  favourable,  it 
is  not  generally  cultivated.  A  cheap  and  coarse  sugar  is  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  Palmyra  palm,  which  abounds  in  the  tract  south  of  the 
capital  The  cocoa-nut  and  areca  palms  are  not  commoa  The  tea- 
plant,  which  is  ind^enous,  is  cultivated  in  the  hills  by  some  of  the  mountain 
tribes  at  the  distance  of  about  five  days'  journey,  and  by  others  in  still 
greater  perfection  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  days'  journey  from  the 
capital  It  seems,  however,  to  be  another  plant,  probably  the  Elaoda- 
liren  persiatm,  which  furnishes  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  hUpH,  or 
pickled  tea,  that  forms  a  &vourite  Burmese  delicacy,  and  is  an  essential 
accompaniment  to  every  social  or  ceremonial  incident  Cotton  is 
grown  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  but  chiefly 
in  the  dry  lands  and  climate  of  the  upper  Provinces.  Indigo  is 
indigenous,  and  is  universally  cultivated,  but  in  a  very  rude  manner ;  it 
is  still  more  rudely  manufactured,  so  as  to  be  wholly  unflt  for  exportation 
abroad.  The  most  common  fruits  in  Burma  are  the  mango,  the 
tamarind,  the  guava,  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  pine,  the  custard 
apple,  the  jack,  the  papaya,  and  the  plantain      The  yam  and  die 
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sweet  potato  are  grown,  but  not  extensively;  the  common  potato  is 
largely  cultivated  by  the  Kachyens  on  the  Burmo-Chinese  frontier,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  'foreigner's  root.'  Onions  arc  produced  ; 
and  capsicum,  which,  after  salt,  is  the  most  ordinary  condiment  used  by 
the  Burmese,  is  cultivated  everywhere. 

Forests. — The  forests  of  Burma  abound  in  fine  trees.  Among  these 
teak  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  though  some  of  the  finest  teak  forests 
were  lost  to  the  Burmese  with  Pegu.  Almost  every  description  of 
timber  known  in  India  is  produced  in  the  forests,  from  which 
also  an  abundant  supply  is  obtained  of  the  varnish  employed  by  the 
Shans  and  the  Burmese  in  their  manufacture  of  lacquered  ware. 
Sticklac  of  an  excellent  quality  is  obtained  in  the  woods,  and  rubber  of 
late  years  has  been  largely  exported 

Maurals.  —  Burma  is  rich  in  minerals.  It  produces  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  bismuth,  amber,  coal,  petroleum,  nitre, 
natron,  salt,  limestone,  and  marble,  the  jade  or  yu  of  the  Chinese, 
sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of 
different  rivers,  and  also  towards  the  Shan  territory  on  the  eastern 
frontier ;  but  the  demand  is  very  much  greater  than  the  native  supply. 
There  are  silver  mines  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  but  they  have  not 
been  recently  worked.  The  mountainous  districts  of  the  Shan  territory 
contain  almost  all  the  other  metals ;  but  they  are  but  scantily  exported, 
and  the  copper  and  tin  seen  in  the  capital  are  imported  from 
China.  Iron  is  found  in  several  places,  and  is  wrought  especially  at 
Poppa,  near  a  mountain  of  that  name  to  the  eastward  of  the  old 
capital  Pagan,  and  also  at  Myedii,  north-west  of  the  capital;  but, 
owing  to  ignorance  and  the  want  of  proper  methods,  about  30  or 
40  per  cent  of  the  metal  is  lost  in  the  process.  Large  deposits  of  rich 
magnetic  oxide,  as  yet  untouched,  exist  in  the  ridges  east  of  the  capital 
near  the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Myit-nge,  and  the  same  District 
contains  lime  in  great  abundance  and  of  remarkable  whiteness ;  while 
statuary  marble,  equal  to  the  best  Italian  specimens,  is  found  about  1 5 
miles  north  of  the  capital  and  east  of  the  IrawadL  Mines  of  amber 
are  wrought,  among  other  places,  at  Hiikhong  or  Paycndwen,  near  the 
sources  of  Kyen-dwen.  Nitre,  natron,  and  salt  are  found  in  various 
quarters.  Sulphur  also  occurs  in  some  places,  as  in  the  District  of 
Sale-Myo,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  petroleum  wells;  but  the 
quantity  is  comparatively  small.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  patches, 
but  not  in  any  quantity  worth  working.  Petroleum  is  found  near  the 
village  of  Ye-nangyaung,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi.  Here  are 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pits  or  wells,  with  a  general  depth  of  from  3 1  o 
to  240  feet ;  though  some  of  them  reach  to  the  depth  of  300  feet  The 
liquid  appears  to  boil  up  from  the  bottom  like  an  abundant  spring, 
aad  is  extracted  in  buckets,  and  sent  to  all  quarters  of  the  country. 
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The  annual  yield  is  calculated  at  11,690  tons.    A  good  deal  is  now 
exported  to  England. 

The  precious  stones  produced  in  the  Burmese  territories  are  chiefly 
the  sapphire  and  the  niby.  They  are  found  about  60  or  70  miles  in 
a  north-east  direction  from  the  capital,  over  an  area  of  about  100 
square  miles.  All  stones  are  sent  to  the  Crown  treasuiy.  No  stranger 
is  ever  permitted  to  approach  the  spots  where  these  precious  stones  are 
found.  The  yu  or  jade  mines  are  situated  in  the  Mogoung  District, 
about  25  mOes  south-west  of  Maing-khdm.  Momicn,  in  Yunan,  was 
formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  jade,  and  still  pro- 
duces a  considerable  quantity  of  small  articles. 

Ftra  Natura. — Burma,  abounding  as  it  does  in  deep,  impenetrable 
jungles,  aifords  extensive  shelter  to  wild  animals.  Elephants  and  wild 
hogs  are  very  numerous,  and  the  single  and  double-homed  rhinoceros 
are  not  uncommon.  There  arc  nearly  30  species  of  camivora,  iDcluding 
the  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  and  wild  cat  Quadnimana  are  found  in  6  or  7 
distinct  varieties ;  and  among  ruminants,  the  barking  deer,  hog  deer, 
rusa  (sambur),  goat-antelope,  gaur,  bison,  buffalo,  and  wild  ox.  Rabbits 
are  unknown,  but  hares  are  common.  There  are  2  species  of  porpoises, 
which  are  found  very  far  inland  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  estuaries  swaim 
with  fish,  including  whiting,  mullet,  carp,  barbel,  bream,  shad,  and  cat- 
fish. Aquatic  birds  abound  in  endless  varieties.  Among  other  birds, 
pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  pheasant,  partridge,  quail,  and  plover  are  found 
throughout  the  country.  Geese,  duck,  and  fowl  are  extenavely 
domesticated,  and  cock-fighting  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  the 
people. 

Domestic  Animals.— The  domestic  animals  are  the  elephant,  buffalo, 
ox,  horse,  mule,  ass,  goat,  sheep,  and  pig.  The  three  first  are  used  for 
draught,  the  elephant  being  especially  usefiil  in  dragging  timber.  The 
horse  is  a  small  variety,  rarely  exceeding  13  hands  in  height  Like  the 
mule  and  ass,  it  is  used  only  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

I'ofiulatim. — The  Burmese  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a  short, 
stout,  active,  well-proportioned  form;  of  a  brown  but  never  intensely 
dark  complexion,  with  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  abundant  hair  on 
the  head,  and  very  rarely  any  on  the  &ce.  The  name  they  pve  their 
own  race  is  Mran-mi  (as  written),  corrupted  vulgarly  into  Ba-imi, 
and  from  this  the  various  forms  ctf  'Burma'  appear  to  have  been 
taken.  Besides  the  Burmese  proper,  there  are  numerous  tribes  of 
Palaut^,  Taungthiis,  Karens,  and  others  towards  the  east,  many  of 
them  in  a  state  of  semi-independence ;  and  all  round  the  northetn 
frontier  and  along  the  ranges  that  traverse  the  upper  regions,  vast 
hordes  of  Kakhyens  or  Singphos  maintain  a  rough,  cateran  life,  and 
come  down  to  levy  black-mail  on  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants.  The 
Shans  constitute  a  great  number  of  small  principalities  along  the  whole 
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eastern  border,  subject  some  to  Burma,  some  to  China,  some  to  Siam, 
and  in  a  few  cases  owning  a  double  allegiance,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion. The  Shans  everywhere  profess  Buddhism,  and  have  some  kind 
of  literature  and  the  traces  of  culture.  The  Kakhyens  are  square-faced, 
strong-jawed,  and  oblique-eyed.  They  are  still  in  a  low  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, are  destitute  of  letters,  and  have  not  yet  been  converted  to 
Buddhism.  Their  chiefs  are  supported  by  offerings  in  kind, — receiving 
a  leg  of  every  animal  that  is  killed.  One  kind  of  industry — the  manu- 
fiicture  of  toddy  and  arrack — is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  whole 
population  are  regular  consumers  of  the  produce  Various  other  tribes, 
as  the  Pvons  and  the  Kakiis,  are  scattered  throughout  the  empire ;  but 
they  are  not  of  much  individual  importance.  The  population  of  the 
country  has  been  variously  estimated.  Mr.  Craufurd,  on  wholly  untrust- 
worthy data,  however,  rated  the  inhabitants  at  ja  to  the  square  mile, 
which,  under  the  now  contracted  limits  of  the  empire,  would  give  a  total 
population  of  3,090,000;  and  Colonel  Yule  estimated,  in  1S55,  that, 
within  the  area  between  the  British  frontier  and  24°  n.  lat.,  it  probably 
did  not  exceed  1,300,000,  while  within  the  whole  empire  at  its  widest 
limits  there  were  not  more  than  3,000,000.  Count  Bethlen  states,  in 
1874,  that  he  obtained  statistics  of  the  houses  in  Surma  from  a  Burmese 
official,  which  made  the  number  700,000,  without  including  those 
among  the  Shans  to  the  east  of  the  Salwin;  so  that  allowing  five 
inhabitants  to  each,  we  have  3,509,000  for  a  total  population,  and 
including  the  Shans  probably  4,000,000. 

Administration,  —  The  Burmese  Government  is  a  pure  despotism, 
the  king  sentencing  to  torture,  imprisonment,  or  death,  according  to 
bis  sovereign  pleasure.  Though  the  royal  prerogative  is  somewhat 
restricted  by  traditional  law  and  usage  and  the  authority  of  the  chief 
council,  since  the  death  of  the  late  king  the  administration  has  been 
modelled  somewhat  after  European  ideas,  and  consists,  theoretically, 
of  15  departments,  presided  over  by  four  Meng-^yls,  four  Atwen-wiins, 
and  four  Wiindahles.  These  collectively  compose  the  Hlut-dau,  or 
chief  court  of  the  country.  The  country  at  large  is  ruled  by  provincial 
governors,  and  is  divided  into  Provinces  (or  Myoa),  townships,  districts, 
and  villages.  The  civil,  military,  judicial,  and  fiscal  administration 
of  the  Province  is  vested  in  the  governor,  or  Myo-wiin,  who  exercises 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  though  in  all  civil  cases  an  appeal  lies 
from  his  sentence  to  the  chief  council  at  the  capital.  In  all  the  town- 
ships and  villages  there  are  officers  with  a  subordinate  jurisdiction. 
The  late  king  introduced  the  system  of  paying  his  officials  monthly 
salaries,  but  it  has  as  yet  been  very  partially  carried  out  The  priest- 
hood form  a  separate  order,  who  are  interdicted  from  all  other  employ- 
ment, and  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  They  are  dis- 
tingoished  by  a  special  costume,  which  it  would  be  reckoned  sacrilege 
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in  any  other  person  to  wear.  There  is  also  an  order  of  nuns  and 
priestesses,  who  make  a  vow  of  chastity,  but  may  at  any  time  quit  tbeit 
Older.  Prostitutes  are  also  considered  as  outcasts.  The  women 
in  Burma  are  not  shut  up  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  East,  and 
excluded  from  the  sight  of  men ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  suffered 
to  appear  openly  in  society,  and  hare  free  access  in  their  own  name  to 
the  courts  of  law,  where,  if  ill-treatment  is  proved,  divorce  is  readily 
obtained. 

Sevenue. — The  taxes  from  which  the  public  revenue  arises  are  in 
general  rude  and  ill-contrived  expedients  for  extortion,  and  are 
vexatious  to  the  people  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  little  productive 
to  the  State.  The  most  important  is  the  house  or  family  tax,  whidi 
is  said  to  be  assessed  by  a  Domesday  Book,  compiled  by  order  of 
Mentaragyi  in  r783.  The  amount  varies  greatly  in  different  years, 
and  to  a  remarlcable  extent  in  different  Districts.  Next  in  order  is  the 
tax  on  agriculture,  which  is  also  very  irregularly  imposed.  A  large 
part  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  kingdom  is  assigned  to  favourites  of 
the  court,  or  to  public  functionaries  in  lieu  of  stipends  or  salaries,  fx 
is  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  public  esUblishments,  such  as  war- 
boats,  elephants,  etc.;  and  this  assignment  conveys  a  right  to  tax  the 
inhabitants  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  assignee.  The  court 
favourites  who  receive  these  grants  generally  appoint  agents  to  manage 
their  estates ;  they  pay  a  certain  tax  or  quit-rent  to  the  crown,  and 
their  agents  extort  from  the  cultivators  as  much  more  as  they  can  by 
every  mode  of  oppression,  often  by  torture.  Besides  this  stated  tax, 
extraordinary  contributions  are  levied  directly  from  the  lords  and 
nobles  to  whom  the  lands  are  assigned,  who  in  their  turn  levy  it 
Irom  the  cultivators,  and  generally  make  it  a  pretence  for  plunder  and 
extorrioo. 

Arts  and  Manufacturts.  —  The  architecture  of  religious  edifices 
erected  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  of  striking  and  effective  character,  though 
the  material  is  only  of  brick.  The  general  style  bears  evidence  of 
an  Indian  origin ;  but  numerous  local  modifications  have  been  intro- 
duced. Perhaps  the  feature  of  most  interest  is  the  use  of  the  pointed 
arch  as  well  as  the  flat  and  the  circular,  and  that  at  a  time  long  anterior 
to  its  employment  in  India.  Modem  buildings  are  chiefly  of  wood ; 
palaces  and  monasteries,  carved  with  extraordinary  richness  of  detail, 
and  often  gilt  all  over,  present  an  aspect  of  barbaric  splendour.  The 
dagobas  {dagoba  =  dhdtu  garbha,  relic  chamber),  which  form  at  once  the 
objects  and  the  localities  of  Buddhist  worship,  are  almost  the  only  brid 
structures  now  erected,  and  these  are  often  gilt  all  over.  In  carving,  the 
Burmese  artisans  display  unusual  skill  and  inventiveness,  and  give  foU 
scope  to  the  working  of  a  luxuriant  and  whimsical  fancy.  The  applica- 
tion of  gilding  is  carried  to  an  extravagant  extent ;  as  much  zsjQa^'^'''* 
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is  said  to  have  been  expended  on  this  account  foi  a  single  temple.  The 
finest  architectural  monuments  are  to  be  found  in  the  deserted  city  of 
Pagan,  but  many  of  the  most  magnificent  are  greatly  shattered  by 
earthquakes.  The  number  of  religious  buildings,  small  and  great, 
throughout  the  country  is  enormous ;  at  every  turn  the  traveller  finds 
pagodas  or  kyaungs  (monasteries),  or  lesser  shrines,  or  zayats  (resting- 
places  for  travellers),  founded  by  the  Buddhists  in  order  to  acquire 
religious  merit  The  ordinary  buildings  are  of  a  verr  slight  construc- 
tion ;  all  but  the  more  pretentious  are  chiefly  built  of  bamboo,  and 
roofed  with  grass.  They  are  invariably  on  piles  well  raised  from 
the  ground.  The  whole  process  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  per- 
formed by  women,  who  use  a  rude  but  efficient  species  of  loom,  and 
produce  an  excellent  cloth,  though  they  are  much  inferior  in  dexterity 
to  the  Indian  artisans.  Silk  cloths  are  manufactured  at  different 
places  from  Chinese  silk.  The  favourite  patterns  are  zigzag  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  difierent  colours,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  contrasts 
is  frequently  gorgeous  in  its  results.  The  dyeing  of  the  yellow  robes 
of  the  priests  is  effected  by  means  of  the  leaves  of  the  jack-tree.  The 
common,  coarse,  and  unglazed  earthenware  is  of  an  excellent  quality ; 
and  a  not  inartistic  glazed  pottery  is  also  made.  The  art  of  making 
porcelain,  however,  is  entirely  unknown.  Iron  ore,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  smelted ;  but  the  Burmese  cannot  manufacture  steel,  which 
is  brought  from  Bengal.  Bell-founding  has  been  carried  to  consider- 
able perfection.  The  largest  specimen  is  that  at  the  Mengiln  Pagoda, 
near  the  present  capital,  which  measures  16  feet  across  the  lip 
and  weighs  about  So  tons.  Coarse  articles  of  cutlery,  including 
swords,  spears,  knives,  also  muskets  and  matchlocks,  scissors,  and 
carpenters'  tools,  are  manufactured  in  the  capital ;  and  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  are  produced  in  every  considerable  place  throughout  the 
country.  Embossedwork  in  drinking  cups  and  the  like  is  executed  with 
great  richness  of  effect  North  of  the  capital,  and  east  of  the  Irawadl, 
as  before  stated,  is  an  entire  hill  of  pure  white  marble,  and  there  are 
sculptured  marble  images  of  Gautama  or  Buddha.  The  marble  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  the  workmen  give  it  an  exquisite  polish  by 
means  of  a  paste  of  pulverized  fossil  wood.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  lacquered  wares  is  at  Nyaungii,  near  the  ancient  city  of 
Pagan. 

Commerce. — Since  Burma  was  deprived  of  its  harbours  and  maritime 
Districts,  its  foreign  commerce  has  been  extremely  limited  The  trade 
of  the  country  centres  chiefly  in  the  capital  The  principal  imports 
are  betel-nut,  rice,  salt,  cotton-twist,  piece-goods,  and  dried  fish.  In 
exchange  are  given  raw  cotton,  cutch  indigo,  hides  and  horns,  jaggery, 
petroleum,  ponies,  jade,  tea,  tobacco,  wheat,  lacquered  ware,  and 
sesamum  oil.     The  inland  trade  with  China,  which   the   Panthay 
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rebellion  has  interrupted  for  years,  has  recently  sprung  into  teneved 
activity,  and  cotton  and  jade  are  exchanged  for  copper,  lead,  iron, 
vermiceUi,  hams,  and  fruit  in  yearly  increasing  quantities.  The  trade 
of  the  northern  part  of  Burma  Proper  is  chiefly  canied  on  at  large  fain 
held  in  connection  with  religious  festivals.  One  of  the  most  important 
articles,  in  addition  to  European  cloth  goods,  is  salt,  for  their  supply  of 
which  all  the  hill  tribes  are  dependent  on  Burma. 

Money. — A  gold  and  silver  currency  has  been  for  some  years  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Idng.     It  corresponds  to  our  Indian  coinage. 

IVeights. — The  Burmese  dry  measure  is  the  teng,  or  basket,  which 
is  divided  into  4  quarters  and  16  pyii.  In  long  measure  the  cubit 
measures  about  18  English  inches.  Four  cubits  make  a  ^hom; 
7  cubits  make  a  ia,  and  1000  fas  a  mile,  corresponding  nearly  with  i 
English  miles.  In  weights,  100  kyats  (or  tickals)  make  a  rui,  which 
equals  3-65  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Four  mats  make  1  kyat,  and  2  migyis  a 
fftat. 

Calendar. — The  current  Burmese  era  commences  from  April  a-d. 
639.  The  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  days,  one  being  intercalated  every  third  year.  A  month  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  waxing  and  the  wane;  also  into  weeks, 
which  follow  the  usual  order  of  days.  The  day  and  ni^t  are  each 
divided  into  four  periods  or  beats  of  three  hours  each,  commencing 
from  nine  o'clock. 

Langw^e  and  literature. — The  Burmese  proper  use  a  mono^Uabic 
language,  which  shows  distinct  relation  to  Chinese  on  one  side  and  to 
Thibetan  on  another.  In  contrast  with  Siamese,  it  is  a  very  soft  and 
flexible  tongue,  and  its  monosyllabic  character  is  somewhat  modified  in 
pronunciation.  It  is  a  literary  language,  and  has  been  under  culdvadon 
for  perhaps  six  or  seven  centuries.  It  is  written  with  an  alphabet  <rf 
Indian  origin,  and  the  letters  are  of  a  more  or  less  circular  form.  A 
square  variety  was  formerly  prevalent  It  has  developed  a  poetic 
diction  of  such  complete  individuality  that  it  is  unintelligible  without 
special  study.  The  national  chronicles,  or  chronicles  of  the  kings 
{Mahd-rdza  Weng),  trace  the  royal  lineage  up  to  the  very  earliest 
ages.  Though  much  of  their  history  is  no  doubt  of  a  questionable 
kind,  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  chronologies  of  the  medieval  annals 
of  the  various  Indo-Chinese  kingdoms  is  remarkable,  and  afibids  a 
stroi^  contrast  to  the  absence  of  all  written  Hindu  chronotc^  in 
India  Proper  at  the  same  period.  Libraries  are  common  through- 
out the  country,  principally  in  the  monasteries.  Though  a  certain 
kind  of  paper  is  manufactured  from  bamboo  pulp,  the  usual  material 
of  the  books  is  the  palm  leaf,  while  for  ordinary  notebook  purposes 
a  kind  of  black  tablet,  called  a  parabaik,  and  a  steatite  pencil  are 
employed. 
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History. — It  is  probable  that  Burma  is  the  Chryse  Rtgio  of  Ptolemy, 
a  name  parallel  in  meaning  to  Sanafaranta,  the  classic  Pali  title 
assigned  to  the  country  round  the  capital  in  Burmese  documents. 
The  royal  history  traces  the  lineage  of  the  kings  to  the  ancient 
Buddhist  monarchs  of  India.  This  is  hypothetical,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  bow  early  communication  with  Gangetic  India  began.  From 
the  nth  to  the  13th  century  the  old  Burmese  empire  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  and  to  this  period  belong  the  splendid  remains 
of  architecture  at  Pagan.  The  city  and  the  dynasty  were  destroyed 
by  a  Chinese  (or  rather  Mongol)  invasion  (1284  a.d.)  in  the  reign  of 
Kubl^  Rbdn.  After  that,  the  empire  fell  to  a  low  ebb,  and  Central 
Burma  was  often  subject  to  Shan  dynasties.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
i6th  century  the  Burmese  princes  of  Toung-ngd,  in  the  north-east  of 
Pegu,  began  to  rise  to  power,  and  established  a  dynasty  which  at  one 
time  held  possession  of  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Arakan.  They  made  their 
capital  at  Pegu,  and  to  this  dynasty  belong  the  gorgeous  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  travellers  of  the  i6th  century.  Their  wars  exhausted 
the  country,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  ensued  a  period  of 
decay.  A  new  dynasty  arose  in  Ava,  which  subdued  Pegu,  and 
maintained  their  supremacy  during  the  17th  and  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  18th  century.  The  Peguans  or  Taleins  then  revolted, 
and  having  taken  the  capital  Ava,  and  made  the  king  prisoner,  reduced 
the  whole  country  to  submission.  Alompra  (the  Alaung-phayi  of  the 
previous  article),  ruler  of  the  village  of  Motso-bo,  planned  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country.  He  attacked  the  Peguans  with  small  deUch- 
ments;  but  when  his  forces  increased,  be  suddenly  advanced,  and 
took  possession  of  the  capital  in  the  autumn  of  1753.  In  1754,  the 
Peguans  sent  an  armament  of  war-boats  against  Ava,  but  they  were 
totally  defeated  by  Alompra;  while  in  the  Districts  of  Prome,Donabyii, 
etc.,  the  Burmese  revolted,  and  expelled  all  the  Pegu  garrisons 
in  their  towns.  In  the  same  year,  Prome  was  besieged  by  the  King 
of  Pegu,  who  was  again  defeated  by  Alompra,  and  the  war  was  trans- 
ferred ftom  the  upper  Provinces  to  the  mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers, 
and  the  numerous  creeks  and  canals  which  intersect  the  low  country. 
lo  1755,  the  King  of  P^u's  brother  was  equally  unsuccessful; 
after  which  the  Peguans  were  driven  from  Bassein  and  the  adjacent 
couatiy,  and  were  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  fortress  of  Syriam,  distant 
(3  miles  from  Rangoon.  Here  they  enjoyed  a  brief  repose,  Alompra 
being  called  away  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  his  own  subjects,  and  to 
repel  an  invasion  of  the  Siamese ;  but  returning  victorious,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  fonress  of  Syriam,  and  took  it  by  surprise.  In  these 
wars  the  French  sided  with  the  Peguans,  the  English  with  the 
Burmese.  Dupleix,  the  Governor  of  Pondichcrri,  had  sent  two  ships 
to  the  aid  of  the  former ;  but  the  master  of  the  first  was  decoyed  up 
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the  river  by  Alompia,  where  he  was  niassacred  along  with  his  whole  ciew. 
The  other  vessel  escaped  to  PondicherrL  Alompra  was  now  master 
of  all  the  navigable  rivers ;  and  the  Peguans,  shut  out  Irom  foreign 
aid,  were  finally  subdued.  In  1757,  the  conqueror  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Pegu,  which  capitulated,  on  condidon  that  their  own  king 
should  govern  the  country,  but  that  he  should  do  homage  for  his 
kingdom,  and  should  also  surrender  his  daughter  to  the  victorious 
monarch.  Alompra  never  contemplated  the  ^Ifilment  of  the  conditions ; 
and  having  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  abandoned  it  to  the 
fury  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  following  year  the  Peguans  vainly 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yolce.  Alompra  afterwards  reduced 
the  town  and  District  of  Tavoy,  and  finally  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  Siamese.  His  army  advanced  to  Mergui  and  Tenasserim,  both 
which  towns  were  taken ;  and  he  was  besieging  the  capital  of  Siam 
when  he  was  taken  ill.  He  immediately  ordered  his  army  to  retreat,  in 
hopes  of  reaching  his  capital  alive ;  but  he  expired  on  the  way,  in  1760, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  eight  years.  In  the 
previous  year,  he  had  massacred  the  English  of  the  establishment  of 
Negrais,  whom  he  suspected  of  assisting  the  Peguans.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Naung-daw-gyf,  whose  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Hsin-phyd-yin,  and  afterwards  b; 
one  of  his  feither's  generals.  He  died  in  tittle  more  than  three 
years,  leaving  one  son  in  his  infancy ;  and  on  his  decease  the  throne 
was  seized  by  his  brother  Hsin-phyii-yia.  The  new  king  was  intent, 
like  his  predecessors,  on  the  conquest  of  the  adjacent  States,  and 
accordingly  made  war  in  1765  on  the  Manipur  kingdom,  and  also 
on  the  Siamese,  with  partial  success.  In  the  following  year  he  defeated 
the  Siamese,  aud,  after  a  long  blockade,  obtained  possession  of  their 
capital.  But  while  the  Burmese  were  extending  their  conquests  in  this 
quarter,  they  were  invaded  by  a  Chinese  army  of  50,000  men  from  the 
Province  of  Yunan.  This  army  was  hemmed  in  by  the  skill  of  the 
Burmese;  and,  being  reduced  by  want  of  provisions,  it  was  after- 
wards attacked  and  totally  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  2500  men, 
who  were  sent  in  fetters  to  work  in  the  Burmese  capital  at  their  several 
trades.  In  the  meantime  the  Siamese  revolted ;  and  while  the  Burmese 
army  was  marching  against  them,  the  Peguan  soldiers  who  had  been 
incorporated  in  it  rose  a^nst  their  companions,  and,  commencing  an 
indiscriminate  massacre,  pursued  the  Burmese  army  to  the  gates  of 
Rangoon,  which  they  besieged,  but  were  unable  to  capture.  In  17741 
Hsin-phyii-yin  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  marauding  tribes.  He 
took  the  District  and  fort  of  Martaban  from  the  revolted  Peguans ;  and 
in  the  followingyear  he  sailed  down  the  Itawadi  with  an  army  of  50.000 
men,  and,  arriving  at  Rangoon,  put  to  death  the  aged  monarch  of 
Pegu,  along  with  many  of  his  nobles,  who  had  shared  with  him  in  the 
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offence  of  rebellioD.  He  died  in  1776,  after  a  leign  of  twelve  years, 
during  which  he  had  extended  the  Burmese  dominions  on  every  side. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  called  Tsingii-ming 
('  Changuzo '  of  Symes),  who  proved  himself  a  bloodthirsty  despot,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle,  Bhodauphra  or  Mentaragyi,  in  1781,  who 
ascended  the  vacant  throne.  In  1783  the  new  king  effected  the 
conquest  of  Aralcan.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  his  residence  from 
Ava,  which,  with  brief  interruptions,  had  been  the  capital  for  four 
centuries,  to  the  new  city  of  Amaiapura,  '  the  City  of  the  Immortals.' 
The  Siamese  who  had  revolted  in  1 7  7 1  were  never  afterwards  subdued 
by  the  Burmese  ;  but  the  latter  retained  their  dominion  over  the  sea- 
coast  as  far  as  MerguL  In  the  year  1785,  they  attacked  the  island  of 
Junkseylon  with  a  fleet  of  boats  and  an  army,  but  were  ultimately 
driven  back  with  loss ;  and  a  second  attempt  by  the  Burmese  monarch, 
who  in  1786  invaded  Siam  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  attended 
with  no  better  success.  In  1793,  peace  was  concluded  between  these 
two  powers,  the  Siamese  yielding  to  the  Burmese  the  entire  possession 
of  the  coast  of  Tenasserim  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  two  important 
seaports  of  Mergui  and  Tavoy. 

In  1795,  the  Burmese  were  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  British  in 
India,  in  consequence  of  their  troops,  to  the  number  of  5000  men, 
having  entered  the  District  of  Chittagong  in  pursuit  of  three  robbers 
who  had  fled  from  justice  across  the  frontier.  Explanations  being  made 
and  terms  of  accommodation  offered  by  General  Erskine,  the  com- 
manding officer,  the  Burmese  commdnder  retired  from  British  territory, 
when  the  fugitives  were  restored,  and  all  differences  for  the  time 
amicably  arranged. 

But  it  was  evident  that  the  gradual  extension  of  the  British  and 
Burmese  territories  would  in  time  bring  the  two  powers  into  close 
contact  along  a  more  extended  line  of  fronder,  and  in  all  probability 
lead  to  a  war  between  them.  It  happened,  accordingly,  that  the  Bur- 
mese, carrying  their  arms  into  Assam  and  Manipur,  penetrated  to  the 
British  border  near  Sylhet,  on  the  north-cast  frontier  of  Bengal,  beyond 
wfaicb  were  the  possessions  of  the  Rijii  of  Cdchir,  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government  The  Burmese  leaders,  arrested  in  their 
career  of  conquest,  were  impatient  to  measure  their  strength  with  their 
new  neighbours,  and  at  length  ventured  on  the  open  violation  of 
British  territory.  They  attacked  a  party  of  Sepoys  within  the  frontier, 
and  seized  and  carried  off  British  subjects,  while  at  all  points  their 
troops,  moving  in  large  bodies,  assumed  the  most  menacing  positions. 
In  the  south,  encroachments  were  made  upon  the  British  frontier  of 
Chittagong.  The  island  of  Sh^hpuri,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nif  river,  had 
been  occupied  by  a  small  guard  of  British  troops.  These  were  attacked 
on  the  23d  September  1823  by  the  Burmese,  and  driven  from  their 
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post  with  the  loss  of  several  lives ;  and  to  the  repeated  demands  of 
the  British  for  redress,  no  answer  was  returned  Other  outrages 
ensued ;  and  at  length,  in  February  1S34,  vas  was  declared  by  the  Biidsh 
Government 

Hostilities  having  commenced,  the  British  rulers  in  India  resobed  to 
cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country;  an  armament,  under  Com- 
modore Grant  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  entered  the  Irawadi  river, 
and  anchored  off  Rangoon  on  the  loth  May  1824:  After  a  feeble 
resistance  this  great  seaport  surrendeied,  and  the  troops  were  landed. 
The  place  was  entirely  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  the  provisions  were 
carried  off  or  destroyed,  and  the  invading  force  took  possession  of  a 
complete  solitud&  On  the  28th  May,  Sir  A.  Campbell  ordered  an 
attack  on  some  of  the  nearest  posts,  which  were  all  carried  after  a  feeUe 
defence.  Another  attack  was  made  on  the  loth  June  on  the  stockades 
at  the  village  of  Kemmendine.  Some  of  these  were  battered  by 
artillery ;  and  the  shot  and  shell  struck  such  terror  into  the  Burmese 
that  they  fled  in  the  utmost  precipitaUOn.  It  soon,  however,  became 
apparent  that  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken  with  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  without  adequate  provision.  The 
devastation  of  the  country,  which  was  part  of  the  defensive  system  of 
the  Burmese,  was  carried  out  with  unrelenting  rigour,  and  the  invaders 
were  soon  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  The  health  of  the  men 
declined,  and  their  ranks  were  fearfully  thinned  The  monarch  of  Ava 
sent  large  reinforcements  to  his  dispirited  and  beaten  army ;  and  early 
in  July  an  attack  was  commenced  on  the  British  line,  but  proved 
unsuccessful.  On  the  8th,  the  British  assaulted  The  enemy  were 
beaten  at  all  points ;  and  their  strongest  stockaded  works,  battered  to 
pieces  by  a  powerful  artillery,  were  in  general  abandoned  With  the 
exception  of  an  attack  by  the  Prince  of  Tharawadi  in  the  end  of  Ai^ust, 
the  enemy  allowed  the  British  to  remain  unmolested  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  This  interval  was  employed  by  Sir  A.  Campbell 
in  subduing  the  Burmese  Provinces  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  and  the 
whole  coast  of  Tenasscrim.  This  was  an  important  conquest,  as  the 
country  was  salubrious  and  afforded  convalescent  stations  for  the  sick, 
who  were  now  so  numerous  in  the  British  army  that  there  were  scarcely 
3000  soldiers  fit  for  duty.  An  expedition  was  about  this  time  sent 
against  the  old  Portuguese  fort  and  factory  of  Syriam,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pegu  river,  which  was  taken ;  and  in  October  the  Province  of 
Martaban  was  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  British. 

The  court  of  Ava,  alarmed  by  the  discomfiture  of  its  armies,  recalled 
the  veteran  legions  which  were  employed  in  Arakan,  under  their 
renowned  leader  Maha  Bandiila,  in  vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
British  frontier.  Bandiila  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  the  defence 
of  his  country ;  and  by  the  end  of  November  an  army  of  60,000  men 
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had  surrounded  the  British  position  at  Rangoon  and  Kemmendine,  for 
the  defence  of  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  only  5000  efficient 
troops.  The  enemy  in  great  force  made  repeated  attacks  on  Kem- 
mendine without  success,  and,  on  the  7th  December,  Bandtila  was 
completely  routed  by  Sir  A.  Campbell  The  fugitives  retired  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  river,  which  they  again  entrenched ;  and  here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  British  on  the  15th,  and  driven  in  complete 
confusion  from  the  field. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  now  resolved  to  advance  on  Prome,  about  100 
miles  higher  up  the  Irawadi  river.  He  moved  with  his  force  on  the  13th 
February  1815  in  two  divisions,  one  proceeding  by  land,  and  the  other, 
under  General  Cotton,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Donabyii,  being 
embarked  on  the  flotilla.  Taking  the  command  of  the  land  force,  he 
continued  his  advance  till  the  1  ith  March,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Donaby<i.  He  instantly 
commenced  a  retrograde  march;  on  the  27th  he  effected  a  junction 
with  General  Cotton's  force,  and  on  the  id  April  carried  the  enirench- 
ments  at  Douabyd  with  little  resistance,  Bandilla  having  been  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb^  The  English  general  entered  Prome  on 
the  35th,  and  remained  there  during  the  rainy  season.  On  the  17th 
September  an  armistice  was  concluded  for  one  month.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  General  Morrison  had  conquered  the  Province  of  Arakan; 
in  the  north  the  Burmese  were  expelled  from  Assam ;  and  the  British 
had  made  some  prc^ess  in  Cichdr,  though  their  advance  was  finaUy 
impeded  by  thick  forests  and  Jungle. 

The  armistice  having  expired  on  the  1 7th  October,  the  army  of  Ava, 
amounting  to  60,000  men,  advanced  in  three  divisions  against  the 
British  position  at  Prome,  which  was  defended  by  3000  Europeans  and 
zooo  Native  troops.  But  the  British  still  triumphed,  and  after  several 
acrions,  in  which  the  Burmese  were  the  assailants  and  were  partially 
successfiil.  Sir  A  Campbell,  on  the  ist  December,  attacked  the  different 
divisions  of  their  army,  and  successfully  drove  them  from  all  their 
positions,  and  dispersed  them  in  every  direction.  The  Burmese  retired 
on  Myede  and  afterwards  on  Mellon,  along  the  course  of  the  Irawadi, 
where  they  occupied,  with  10,000  or  12,000  men,  a  series  of  strongly 
fortified  heights  and  a  formidable  stockade.  On  the  36th,  they  sent  a 
flag  of  tmce  to  the  British  camp;  and,  a  negotiation  having  com- 
menced, peace  was  offered  on  the  following  conditions  : —  1^,  The 
cession  of  Arakan,  together  with  the  Provinces  of  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and 
Yea;  zni.  The  renunciation  by  the  Burmese  sovereign  of  all  claims 
apon  Assam  and  the  contiguous  petty  States ;  yd,  The  Company  to  be 
paid  a  ^wif  of  rupees  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
4/4,  Residents  from  each  Court  to  be  allowed,  with  an  escort  of  fifty 
men ;  while  it  was  also  stipulated  that  British  ships  should  no  longer 
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be  obliged  to  unship  their  rudders  and  land  their  guns  as  fonnerly  in 
Bunnese  ports.  This  treaty  was  agreed  to  and  signed,  but  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  king  was  still  wanting ;  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
Burmese  had  no  intention  to  sign  it,  but  were  preparing  to  renew  the 
contest.  On  the  19th  January,  accordingly.  Sir  A.  Campbell  attacked 
and  carried  the  enemy's  position  at  Mellon.  Another  ofier  of  peace 
was  here  made  by  the  Burmese,  but  it  was  found  to  be  insincere ;  and 
the  fugitive  army  made  at  the  ancient  city  of  Pugin-Myo  a  final  stand 
in  defence  of  the  capital.  They  were  attacked  and  overthrown  on  the 
9th  February  1826;  and  the  invading  force  being  now  within  four  days' 
march  of  Ava,  Dr.  Price,  an  American  missionary,  who  with  other 
Europeans  had  been  thrown  into  prison  when  the  war  commented,  was 
sent  to  the  British  camp  with  the  treaty  ratified,  the  prisoners  of  war 
released,  and  an  instalment  of  35  IdiAs  of  rupees.  The  war  was  thus 
brought  to  a  successful  tennination,  and  the  British  army  evacuated 
the  country.  The  treaty  is  known  in  history  as  the  Treaty  of  Yandabii. 
For  some  years  peaceful  relations  continued  undisturbed.  While  the 
prince  by  whom  the  treaty  was  concluded  continued  in  power,  its  main 
stipulations  were  fairlycarried  out.  That  monarch,  Pbagyi-dau  or  Nanng- 
daugyi,  however,  was  obliged  in  1837  to  yield  the  throne  to  a  usurper  who 
appeared  in  the  person  of  his  brother,  Kounboungmen  or  Tharawadi. 
The  latter,  at  an  early  period,  manifested  not  only  that  hatred  of  the 
British  connection  which  was  almost  universal  at  the  Burmese  Court,  but 
also  the  extremest  contempt  For  several  years  it  had  become  ^parent 
that  the  period  was  approaching  when  war  between  the  British  and  the 
Burmese  Governments  would  a  second  time  become  inevitable.  The 
British  Resident,  Major  Eumey,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1830, 
finding  his  presence  at  Ava  agreeable  neither  to  the  king  nor  tohhnself, 
removed  in  1837  to  Rangoon,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  the 
country.  Ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  for^o  even  the  pretence  of 
maintaining  reladons  of  friendship  ;  and  the  British  fiinctioriary  at  that 
time.  Captain  Macleod,  was  properly  withdrawn,  in  1840,  altogether 
from  a  country  where  his  continuance  would  have  been  but  a  nrockery. 
The  state  of  sullen  dislike  which  followed  was  after  a  while  succeeded 
by  more  active  evidences  of  hostility.  Acts  of  violence  were  committed 
on  British  ships  and  British  seamen.  Remonstrance  was  consequently 
made  by  the  British  Government,  and  its  envoys  were  suppwted  by 
a  small  naval  force.  The  officers  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
representing  the  wrongs  of  thdr  fellow-countrymen  and  demanding 
redress,  proceeded  to  Rangoon,  the  governor  of  which  place  had  been 
a  chief  actor  in  the  outrages  complained  of;  but  so  fai  were  they  from 
meeting  with  any  signs  of  regret,  that  they  were  themselves  treated  with 
indignity  and  contempt,  and  compelled  to  retire  without  aocomplishii^ 
anything  beyond  blockading  the  ports.    A  series  of  negotiations  followed ; 
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nothing  was  demanded  of  the  Bunnese  beyond  a  very  moderate 
compensation  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  masters  of  two  British 
vessels,  an  apology  for  the  insults  offered  by  the  Governor  of  Rangoon 
to  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  re^stablish- 
mcnt  of  at  least  the  appearance  of  friendly  relations  by  the  reception  of; 
a  British  Agent  by  the  Burmese  Government.  But  the  obduracy  of  the 
king— known  as  Pug^-meng,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1846 — 
led  to  the  refusal  alike  of  atonement  for  past  wrongs,  of  any  expression 
of  regret  for  the  display  of  gratuitous  insolence,  and  of  any  indication  of 
a  desire  to  maintain  friendship  for  the  future.  Another  Burmese  war 
was  the  result,  the  first  shot  being  fired  in  January  1852.  As  in  the 
former,  though  success  was  varying,  the  British  finally  triumphed,  and 
the  chief  towns  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Burmese  kingdom  fell  to 
them  in  succession.  The  city  of  Pegu,  the  capital  of  that  portion  which, 
after  having  been  conquered,  had  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  was  recaptured  and  retained ;  and  the  whole  Province  of  Pegu 
was,  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  -  General,  Lord  Dalhousie, 
declared  to  be  annexed  to  the  British  Dominions  on  the  30th  December 
185a.  No  treaty  was  obtained  or  insisted  upon,  the  British  Govern- 
ment being  content  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  King  of  Burma 
withont  such  documents ;  but  the  resolution  was  declared,  that  any  active 
demonstration  of  hostility  by  him  would  be  followed  by  retribution. 

About  the  same  time  a  domestic  revolution  broke  out  which  resulted 
in  Pugjn-meng's  dethronement  His  t3rrannical  and  barbarous  conduct 
had  made  him  obnoxious  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  indeed  many 
of  his  actions  recall  the  worst  passages  of  the  history  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors.  His  brother,  the  Prince  of  Mengddn,  who  had  become  appre- 
hensive for  his  own  safety,  made  him  prisoner  in  February  1853,  and 
was  himself  crowned  King  of  Burma  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
late  monarch,  known  as  Mengdun-meng,  showed  himself  sufficiently 
arrc^ant  in  his  dealings  with  European  powers ;  but  was  wise  enough 
to  keep  free  from  any  approach  towards  hostility,  and,  indeed, 
generally  displayed  a  desire  to  live  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  Indian 
Government  The  loss  of  Pegu  was  long  a  matter  of  bitter  regret,  and 
he  absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  it  by  a  formal  treaty.  In  the 
beginning  of  1S55  he  sent  a  mission  of  compliment  to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
the  Govern OT-General ;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Major 
Arthur  Phayre,  ie  ftuio  governor  of  the  new  Province  of  Pegu,  was 
appointed  envoy  to  the  Burmese  court  He  was  accompanied  by 
Captain  (now  Colonel  Sur)  Henry  Yule  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Oldham 
as  geologist,  and  his  mission  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  country ;  but  in  its  main  object,  of  obtaining  a  treaty,  it  was 
ansaccessfiil.  It  was  not  until  1862  that  the  king  at  length  yielded, 
so  far  as  to  conclude  a  treaty,  at  least,  of  commerce ;  since  which 
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also  a  British  Resident  bas  been  maintained  at  the  capital.  Much 
interest  has  been  taken  of  recent  years  in  the  restoration  of  the  tiade 
between  China  and  British  Burma  by  the  old  routes  overland,  and 
various  important  journeys  in  elucidation  of  the  problem  have  been 
successfully  undertaken. 

In  1867,  a  Treaty  was  signed  by  which  British  steamers  were 
permitted  to  navigate  Burmese  waters,  and  the  appointment  of  British 
agents  at  Bhamo  or  other  stations  for  the  supervision  of  trade  was 
formally  authorized;  and  in  the  following  year  a  Government  expedition, 
consisting  of  Captain  Williams  as  surveyor,  Dr.  John  Anderson  as 
naturalist,  and  Captain  Bowers  and  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Bum  as  rcfwe- 
sentatives  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Rangoon,  was  despatched  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  Sladen,  Political  Agent  at  Mandalay.  The 
royal  steamer  Yen4n-Sakyi  was  placed  by  the  King  at  the  service  of 
the  expedition,  and  letters  of  recommendation  were  furnished  to  the 
Burmese  officials,  but  in  other  respects  scant  courtesy  was  shown  to 
the  party.  Escorted  by  fifty  armed  police,  the  explcorers  advanced  in 
safety  about  135  miles  north-east  of  Bhamo  to  Momein  or  Teng-yue- 
Chow,  a  principal  town  of  the  Huhammadan  insurgents,  known  to  the 
Burmese  as  Panthays,  then  in  pocseision  of  Western  Yunan ;  but  beyond 
this  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  Muhammadan  authorities  to  proceed, 
on  account  of  the  diiturbed  condition  of  the  country.  In  1869, 
Captain  Strover  was  appointed  first  British  Resident  at  Bhamo ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  the  Irawadi  Flotilla  Company  started  a 
monthly  steamer  service  to  that  town.  The  king's  interest  in  the 
commercial  development  of  his  country  was  shown  by  his  erecting 
and  garrisoning  a  series  of  guard-houses  through  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  Kakhyen  Hills.  In  1S74,  Lord  Salisbury  sent  another 
expedirion,  consisting  of  Colonel  Horace  Browne,  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  and 
Dr.  Anderson,  with  instructions  to  proceed,  if  possible,  right  across 
the  country  to  Shanghai  in  China;  and  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  Mr.  Margary,  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
language  and  customs,  was  commissioned  to  start  from  Shanghai  and 
meet  the  party  at  Momein  or  the  neighbourhood  The  king's  reception 
of  the  new  mission,  which  arrived  on  December  23,  1874,  at  Mandalay, 
was  favourable  in  the  extreme.  On  the  15th  of  January  1875  *« 
explorers  reached  Bhamo ;  and  two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Mugaiy 
arrived  from  Hankow.  After  the  mission  had  proceeded  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nampaung,  a  river  which  joins  the  Tapeng  some  distance  cast  of 
Ponline,  they  heard  rumours  of  hostile  preparations  in  front ;  and  Mr. 
Margary  volunteered  to  proceed  to  Manwaing  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  reports.  On  receiving  from  him  word  that  the  way  was  clear,  his 
companions  advanced ;  but  on  the  33d  of  February  their  camp  was 
attacked  by  the  Chinese,  and  they  were  ultimately  compelled  to  retreat. 
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with  the  sad  knowledge  that  their  gallant  pioneer  had  Jallen  at  Manwaing 
bf  the  hands  of  cowardly  assassins.  The  Bunnese  officials  stood  nobly 
by  the  mission,  though  the  enemy  assured  them  that  their  quarrel  was 
not  with  them  but  with  the  'white  devils.' 

The  King,  who  was  known  before  his  accessi<m  in  1853  as  the 
Prince  of  Mendiin,  died  in  September  1878,  and  was  succeeded  by 
one  of  his  sons,  called  the  Theebaw  or  Thiobo  Prince.  The  late  King 
vas  on  the  whole,  with  all  his  faults,  the  best  example  of  a  Burmese 
sovereign  with  whom  we  have  ever  had  to  do.  He  was  personally  an 
orthodox  and  a  devoted  Buddhist,  and  largely  under  the  influence  of 
ecclesiastical  advisers.  Indeed,  in  1874  he  was  re<rowned  at  Man- 
dalay,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  a  prophecy ;  and  he 
made  spasmodic  attempts  to  enforce  sumptuary  laws  in  accordance 
vith  his  creed.  In  his  anxiety  to  raise  a  revenue,  his  monopolies  and 
other  interferences  with  trade  were  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Though  some  amount  of  suspicion  in  regard  to  British  policy, 
not  unnaturally  perhaps,  always  lingered  in  the  King's  mind,  and  led 
him  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  expense  and  thought  to  little  purpose  in 
endeavouring  to  cultivate  a  connection  with  other  foreign  powers,  he 
generally  acted  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  English  who  resided  at  his 
capital ;  and  his  reign  was  never  stained  with  the  abominable  cruelties 
that  were  habitual  under  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  really  humane  character,  and  while  some  of  his  officials  were 
hostile  to  European  interests,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  seem 
genuinely  favourable.     As  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  present  King. 


OiclULr  {Kdchdr\ — A  District  in  the  Chief-Commissionership  of 
Assam,  lying  between  24°  14' and  25°  50' K.  Iat.,andbetween92°36'and 
93°  29'  e.  long. ;  area,  according  to  a  recent  revenue  survey,  3750  square 
miles.  The  Census  of  1873  returned  a  total  population  of  205,027  ; 
but  the  operations  were  confined  to  a  tract  of  only  1285  square  miles, 
altogether  excluding  the  mountainous  Subdivision  of  Asdlu  or  North 
C^hir.      The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  the  town  of  Silchar. 

The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bar4il  range,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  river  systems  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the 
Bar^k,  which  separates  it  from  the  N^  Hills ;  on  the  east  by  Manipur 
State ;  on  the  south  by  the  hill  country  occupied  by  Lushii  or  Kuki 
tribes;  on  the  west  by  the  District  of  SylheL  An  Inner  Line,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Bengal  Eastern  Frontier  Act, 
was  demarcated  in  1875  along  the  southern  frontier,  across  which 
British  subjects  are  not  allowed  to  pass  without  special  permission. 
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History. — The  name  of  Cichir  preserves  ihe  memory  of  one  of  the 
many  kingdoms  of  indigenous  origin  which  have  at  vanous  times  ruled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Assam.  When  the  last  of  the  CAchiri  Rijis 
died  without  heiis  in  1830,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country. 
But  the  area  then  annexed  to  Eritish  India  represented  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  territory  once  owned  by  the  Cdchir  dynasty.  The 
Cichiri  race  is  supposed  to  have  first  established  itself;  in  the  country 
that  now  goes  by  its  name,  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  having 
been  gradually  forced  southwards  from  its  origiruil  home.  But  their 
own  traditions,  combined  with  the  ethnological  affinities  of  the  abonginal 
tribes  now  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  show  that  the 
Cdchiris  must  once  have  been  a  numerous  and  powerful  people,  domi- 
nant over  the  whole  of  Assam.  No  trustworthy  records  exist  concerning 
this  period  of  Cichiri  supremacy.  It  is  said  to  have  preceded  that  (rf 
the  Kochs,  and  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  included  some  portion  of 
Eastern  Bengal  As  a  historical  &ct,  the  C Ach^  Bijis  are  first  found 
ruling  in  the  hill  country,  now  occupied  by  Nigi  tribes,  to  the  north  of 
the  Bar^  watershed.  Their  capital  was  at  Dimipur,  where  ruins  of 
brick  buildings  are  still  to  be  discovered  amid  the  dense  jungle.  Sub- 
sequently they  were  compelled  to  remove  southward  to  M^bong  in 
a  valley  between  two  spurs  of  the  Barsiil  range,  also  on  the  north  ^e 
of  the  watershed  Fruit  trees  growing  amid  the  jungle,  and  ruined 
temples  of  stone,  prove  that  this  settlement  was  of  no  short  duration. 
It  was  at  M^bong  that  the  CtUMrf  court  first  came  under  die  influence 
of  Hinduism.  The  king  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  BijJ 
of  Tipperah,  with  whom  he  received  as  dowry  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Barik.  Hindus  from  Bengal  would  naturally  follow  up  the  river  from 
Sylhet,  and  missionary  Brihmans  found  their  way  to  M^'bong  as 
the  pioneers  of  civilisation.  The  Cichdrfs  of  this  period  appear  as  a 
declining  and  fugitive  race.  Their  capital  at  M^bong  was  exposed  to 
the  agressions  of  the  Riji  of  Jiintii;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8lb 
century,  they  crossed  the  Bariil  range  and  settled  at  KAshpur  among  its 
southern  spurs.  Nor  was  this  the  last  move.  When  the  British  first 
became  acquainted  with  Cic\Ar,  the  residence  of  the  Siji  was  a> 
Garhbeta,  in  Bikr^pur /o^^fxi,  now  the  site  of  a  tea-garden.  When 
the  Cdch^rfs  had  thus  transferred  themselves  to  the  Barjlk  valley,  the 
process  of  conversion  to  Hinduism  went  on  apac&  Up  to  that  date 
they  had  retained  their  native  forms  of  worship,  consisting  mainly  of 
the  superstitious  dread  of  a  multitude  of  evil  spirits,  who  demanded  to 
be  propitiated  with  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  a  human  being.  The 
formal  act  of  conversion  took  place  as  recently  as  1790.  The  rdgniog 
Ri}^  together  with  his  brother  and  heir,  were  placed  inside  the  body  of 
a  large  copper  image  of  a  cow,  and  thence  produced  by  their  Brihmaa 
priests  as  Kshattriyis  of  the  Rijbansf  caste.     The  Baimans  or  members 
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of  the  CichsEri  aristocracy  adopted  Hinduism  at  the  same  time;  but  the 
common  people,  at  least  those  who  occupy  the  original  haunts  of  the 
race  and  are  known  as  Dans  or  Parbattias,  still  retain  their  primitive 
religion,  and  repudiate  the  ceremonial  restrictions  of  Hinduism.  The 
fiiither  history  of  Cichir  is  a  continuous  record  of  strife  and  decay. 
The  last  Riji,  Gobind  Chandra,  became  involved  in  the  struggle 
between  the  State  of  Manipur  and  the  aggressive  power  of  Burma,  which 
had  abready  established  its  supremacy  in  the  Brahmaputra  valley.  The 
Burmese  won  the  day,  and  Gobind  Chandra  was  driven  to  take  lefuge 
in  the  British  District  of  SylheL  In  i8a6,  as  an  incident  in  the  first 
Bunnese  war,  he  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  a  British  force.  But  his 
allies  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  country  to  re-establish  his 
authority.  One  of  his  subjects,  Tular^  Senipatl,  the  hereditary  general 
of  the  Cdch^  army,  revolted  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  inde- 
pendence in  North  C^chir.  Finally,  in  1830,  Gobind  Chandra  was 
assassinated ;  and  as  he  left  no  sons,  the  British  took  possession  of 
Oich^  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1836.  The  Sub- 
division of  North  Cichir  was  annexed  in  1854,  on  the  death  of  Tularim 
Sen^ari,  also  without  heirs.  The  most  important  events  in  the  recent 
history  of  Cichitr  are — the  discovery  of  the  tea-plant  growing  wild,  in 
1855 ;  the  dispersion  of  a  body  of  mutinous  Sepoys  in  1857,  who  had 
made  their  way  into  the  District  from  Chittagong  {su  Ckittagong 
District);  and  the  Lushii  expedition  of  1871-72,  by  which  the  per- 
petual inroads  of  the  hill  tribes  on  the  southern  frontier  were  effectually 
checked. 

Pkysiml  A^tcti.—Ta.e.  District  of  Cichir  occupies  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Barik.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  loity 
ranges  of  hills,  being  only  open  on  the  west  towards  Sylhet  These 
motintain-barrieis  rise  steeply  from  the  narrow  plain,  overgrown  with 
dense  green  jungle,  and  broken  by  a  few  hill  torrents  and  white  cascades. 
Beddes  this  bac^ound  of  noble  scenery,  the  valley  itself  presents  a 
ptcuiresque  appearance.  In  the  centre,  from  east  to  west,  runs  a  wide- 
rolling  stream,  navigable  by  steamers,  and  dotted  with  many  native 
craft.  On  both  sides,  from  north  and  south,  low  spurs  and  undulating 
ri<^es  run  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  with  fertile  valleys  between. 
These  lower  hills,  and  the  many  isolated  knolls  which  rise  up  all  over 
the  valley,  are  now  covered  with  trim  tea-gardens — on  the  lower  slopes 
the  carefully  kept  rows  of  tea-bushes,  always  above  flood  level ;  half- 
way up,  the  coolie  lines ;  on  the  summit,  the  planter's  bungalow.  The 
low  lands,  wherever  possible,  are  under  rice  cultivatiort  The  cottages 
of  the  people  are  buried  in  groves  of  tutted  bamboo  and  shady  fruit 
trees. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ranges  of  hills : — ^The  Barflil  range, 
forming  the  northern  frontier,  and  varying  in  height  from  1500  to  6000 
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feel ;  and  on  the  south  of  the  Barik,  the  Bhubans,  the  Rengati  Pahir, 
the  Tilim,  and  the  Sarispur  or  Siddheswar  Hills,  all  running  from  south 
to  north,  with  a  height  not  exceeding  3000  feet  The  Barik  river  runs 
a  total  course  of  about  130  miles  through  the  District,  first  nonh  and 
then  west  Its  bed  is  from  loo  to  200  yards  wide,  and  it  is  navigable 
throughout  the  year  by  boats  of  20  tons  burden.  Its  chief  tributaries 
withm  the  Cdch^  District  are — on  the  south  bank,  the  Dhaleswari, 
together  with  its  new  channel  known  as  the  K^tikhdl,  the  Ghigra,  and 
the  Sonii ;  on  the  north  bank,  the  Jiri,  the  Jitingi,  the  Madura,  the 
Badri,  and  the  Chin.  The  most  important  sheet  of  water  in  the  District 
is  the  Chdtli  Fen,  a  low-lying  tract  between  the  Rengati  Pahilr  and 
TiMm  hill  ranges,  which  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  diained 
by  the  Gh^a  river ;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  the  rainfall  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  assisted  by  the  floods  of  the  Bar^  turns  the  marsh  into 
a  navigable  lake  la  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  broad. 

No  mines  or  minerals  of  any  value  are  known  to  exist  in  Cichir. 
Discoveries  of  coal  have  been  frequently  reported,  but  on  examination 
the  deposits  have  invariably  turned  out  to  be  anthracite  or  lignite^  not  • 
worth  working.  Petroleum  also  has  been  discovered,  but  not  iitiliied. 
The  local  demand  for  salt  was  formerly  met  from  salt-wells ;  but  a 
cheaper  and  better  supply  is  now  obtained  frx)m  Bengal,  and  the  salt- 
wells  are  no  longer  worked.  The  great  natural  source  of  wealth  to 
Cichir  lies  in  her  forests,  which  are  practically  inexhaustible.  The  two 
most  valuable  timber-trees  axtj'drul  (Lagerstroemia  regime)  and  nd^swar 
(Mesua  ferrea).  The  tea-gardens  require  to  be  supplied  with  charcoal, 
and  also  with  tea-boxes,  which  are  largely  manufactured  at  the  Badarpur 
sawmill,  turned  by  steam  and  water  power.  Boats,  timber  in  1(^ 
bamboos,  canes,  and  thatching  grass,  are  exported  to  Bengal  in  large 
quantities.  The  wood-cutters  pay  licences  at  the  rate  of  as.  per  head, 
and  tolls  are  levied  at  Siiltekh  ghdi  on  the  Baitlk  river.  In  iS7&-77, 
a  total  area  of  745  square  miles  was  declared  Forest  Reserves,  and 
placed  under  regulations  for  conservancy.  In  the  same  year  the  foreds 
yielded  a  total  revenue  of  j£i6i8.  Caoutchouc,  the  produce  of  Ficns 
elastica,  is  collected  chiefly  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  District  In 
r876-77,  the  registered  export  of  caoutchouc  from  the  two  Districts  of 
Cich^  and  Sylhet  was  roi5  mounds,  valued  at  ^£5075.  The  wild 
animals  found  in  the  District  include  elephants,  rhinoceros,  bu&loes, 
the  metnd  or  wild  cow,  tigers,  black  bear,  and  many  kinds  of  deer, 
including  the  sdmihar  and  the  bard  sa^hd.  The  right  of  capturing 
wild  elephants  is  a  valuable  monopoly  of  Government  The  mitnd  or 
wild  cow  (Bos  gavsus)  is  domesticated  by  the  hill  tribes  and  kept  for 
sacriflcial  purposes.  The  animal  chiefly  used  for  agriculture  is  the 
buf^a 

I'opuiatwn.—iiQ  trustworthy  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  total  popo- 
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lation  living  within  the  furthest  limits  of  the  IMstnct  The  Census  of 
1872  was  confined  to  an  area  of  1285  square  miles,  out  of  a  total  area 
<>f  3750  square  miles.  The  results  showed  a  total  population  of  305,027 
persons  living  in  this  regularly  settled  tract,  or  an  average  of  160  to  the 
square  mile  The  number  of  villages  or  mautds  was  389,  and  of  houses, 
37,311,  showing  an  average  of  537  persons  per  village  and  55  per 
house  Classified  according  to  sex,  there  were  110,373  males,  and 
94,654  females;  proportion  of  males,  53-8  per  cent  This  large  pre- 
ponderance of  males  is  due  to  the  [»esence  of  the  coolies  on  the  tea 
gardens.  Classified  according  to  age,  there  are,  under  twelve  years, 
40,837  boys,  and  32,873  girls;  total,  73,710,  or  36  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Classified  according  to  religion,  the  Hindus,  as  loosely 
grouped  together  for  religious  purposes,  number  128,219,  or  62*5  per 
cent ;  the  Muhammadans,  74,361,  or  36-3  per  cent ;  Buddhists,  49 ; 
Christians,  409,  or  -2  per  cent ;  'others,'  1989,  or  i  per  cent  Cichdr  is 
a  remote  District,  buried  between  lofty  hills,  which  has  but  recently 
come  under  the  influence  of  Hindu  civilisation.  The  population  is 
largely  composed  of  the  neighbouring  hill  tribes,  included  among  the 
general  mass  of  Hindus  in  the  religious  classification  just  given.  The 
chief  aboriginal  tribes  are  —  Manipurls,  Cichiris,  Lushiis  or  Kukfs, 
Nigis,  Mikirs,  and  Khdsi^ ;  the  majority  of  whom  live  beyond  the 
settled  tract  in  which  the  Census  was  taken.  The  number  of  immi- 
grant coolies  imported  from  Bengal  in  connection  with  the  tea  industry 
is  estimated  at  30,000  souls,  of  whom  a  few  are  Christians.  Among  the 
native  population,  the  Manipuris,  numbering  6093  in  the  settled  portion 
of  the  District,  occupy  a  prominent  place.  They  have  migrated  from 
the  State  of  Manipur  within  the  past  fifty  years,  and  though  the  majority 
now  rank  as  Hindus,  some  have  adopted  Isl^m.  They  are  the  pioneers 
of  cultivation  on  the  skirts  of  the  jungle,  and  are  an  industrious, 
peaceable  race.  The  women  weave  excellent  cotton  cloth,  known  as 
Manipuri  kfush,  which  finds  a  market  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District ; 
and  also  a  kind  of  fine  net,  for  mosquito  curtains.  Tlie  men  manu- 
facture brass  vessels.  The  Lushiis  or  Kukfs  number  2173  souls  in  the 
settled  part  of  the  District  They  are  all  recent  immigrants  from  the 
southern  hills,  and  the  majority  live  along  the  southern  frontier.  There 
is,  however,  a  settlement  of  '  Old  Kukfs,'  as  they  are  termed,  on  the 
north  of  the  Bardk  river,  whose  origin  is  obscure.  Since  the  retaliatory 
expedition  of  1S71-73,  the  Lushiis  have  uniformly  maintained  friendly 
reladons  with  the  British  officers,  and  a  valuable  trade  has  been  opened 
at  certain  fixed  marts  on  the  frontier. 

The  population  of  Cichir  is  entirely  engaged  either  in  rice  cultivation 
or  on  the  tea-gardens.  There  are  no  towns  with  a  population  of  more 
than  5000  souls;  Silchax,  the  civil  station  and  the  headquarters  of  a 
regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  has  (1872)  only  3729  inhabitants.     In  con- 
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junction  with  the  neighbouring  villages,  Silchir  has  been  constituted  a 
municipal  union,  with  an  income,  in  1876-77,  of  ^785  ;  average  rate  of 
taxation,  4s.  peT  head  A  large  trading  fair  is  annually  held  here  in 
January,  attended  by  about  20,000  people.  Othei  centres  of  trade  are 
SoNAt  and  Sialtekh  on  the  Barik;  and  Baikala,  Udharband,  and 
Lakshmipur,  on  the  southern  frontier. 

An  interesting  bond  of  social  organization  is  to  be  found  in  the  kh^  or 
primitive  agricultural  partnerships,  which  stilt  retain  their  vitality,  though 
not  recognised  in  the  system  of  British  administration.  These  iifiils, 
which  differ  in  several  important  respects  from  the  village  communities 
of  the  rest  of  India,  are  variously  explained  either  as  a  relic  of  the 
indigenous  revenue  system  of  the  great  Cdchiri  kingdom,  or  as  an 
invention  of  the  Bengali  Hindus  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
exactions  of  the  "BAyi.  Properly  speaking,  each  k^  consists  of  a  band 
of  individuals,  bound  together  by  no  real  or  fancied  tie  of  blood,  nor 
even  by  community  of  race  or  religion,  but  merely  associated  for  pur- 
poses of  common  profit  For  collection  of  revenue,  the  State  did 
not  look  to  the  individual  cultivator,  but  to  the  mukfUdr  or  head-man  of 
the  kfiil,  who  was  primarily  responsible.  At  the  same  time,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  khil  were  held  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  de&ult  of 
any  of  their  number ;  and  the  property  of  a  defaulter,  in  accordance 
with  a  principle  still  known  as  ghosdwat,  was  made  over  to  the  khH  to 
which  lie  belonged  A  certain  number  of  Mils  were  comprehended  in 
a  larger  corporation,  called  a  rdf.  Such  was  the  fiscal  and  agricultural 
system  of  Cichir  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
1830.  The  conception  of  individual  property,  and  separate  liability  for 
the  Government  revenue,  has  been  gradually  substituted  for  it ;  but  the 
machinery  of  the  i^i  still  retains  a  strong  hold  upon  the  senriments  of 
the  people,  and  is  continually  reappearing  at  the  present  day  as  an 
anomaly  in  the  administration. 

Agruulture. — The  one  staple  crop  of  Cdchir  is  rice,  which  yields  three 
harvests  in  the  year — (1)  the  dm,  or  early  harvest ;  (a)  the  sdii  or  dman, 
supplying  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  food  supply ;  (3)  the  dad  ot 
ek-fasli  The  dman  crop  Is  sown  in  nurseries  in  June,  transplanted  into 
low-lying  fields  in  the  following  month,  and  reaped  about  December  or 
January,  The  minor  crops  comprise  mustard.  Unseed,  pulses,  sugar- 
cane, chillies,  and  vegetables.  Cultivation  has  rapidly  extended  since 
the  date  of  British  annexation,  but  even  at  the  present  time  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  area  is  under  tillage.  In  1830,  the  total  culti- 
vated area  was  estimated  at  29,000  acres.  By  1875-76,  the  amount  had 
risen  to  257,285acres,  or  nearly  ninefold;  but  this  is  still  only  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  surveyed  area  of  the  District.  Almost  the  whole  cultivated 
area  is  under  rice.  The  statistics  of  tea  cultivation  are  given  below. 
The  land  revenue  is  assessed  by  Government  direct  with  the  culdvators, 
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locally  known  as  mirdsddn.  The  present  tenn  of  assessment  is  for  20 
years,  which  will  expire  in  1879.  The  rates  fixed  vaiy  from  lod.  to 
IS,  5d.  per  acre  for  &:st-class  land,  and  from  7d  to  is.  3d  per  acre  for 
second-class  land  Leases  for  a  term  of  years,  with  iavourable  con- 
ditions, are  granted  for  jungle  reclamation.  The  animals  used  in  agricul- 
ture are  buSkloes  and  oxea  Manure  is  never  used  except  foi  the  sugar- 
cane dop.  In^ation  is  nowhere  practised  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but 
in  exceptional  years,  when  the  local  rainfall  is  deficient,  water  is  thrown 
upon  the  rice-Gelds  out  of  the  neighbouring  marshes  and  artificial 
channels.  Spare  land  is  abundant,  and  the  fields  are  never  allowed  to 
lie  ^ow  as  a  deliberate  stage  in  the  process  of  agriculture,  nor  is  any 
rotation  of  crops  practised  The  out-turn  of  rice  varies  from  1 1  cwls.  to 
30  cwts.  per  acre.  Actual  famine  has  never  been  known  in  Cichir. 
Drought,  flood  and  blight  occasionally  occur,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  affect  the  general  harvest  The  local  production  of  rice  is  inade- 
quate to  satisfy  the  local  demand,  augmented  by  the  large  number  of 
labourers  on  the  tea-gardens.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the 
neighbouring  District  of  Sylhet,  whence  it  is  estimated  that  300,000 
matmds  at  rice  are  imported  every  year. 

ManitfaOures,  Trade,  etc. — Coarse  cotton  doth  is  spun  and  woven  by 
the  male  members  of  Hindu  castes,  and  by  the  women  of  the  hill  tribes. 
The  only  special  manufactures  are  a  cotton  cloth  called  Mantfuri  khesh, 
and  a  fine  net,  for  mosquito  curtains,  both  woven  by  the  Manipuri  women ; 
and  fttrts  or  rugs  made  by  the  Kuki  women.  At  the  village  of  Kitig^ra, 
there  is  a  colony  of  Manipuri  braziers.  Most  of  the  tea-boxes  required 
on  the  gardens  are  made  in  the  District,  from  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring jungles.  A  sawmill  for  this  purpose,  worked  by  water  and 
steam,  has  recently  been  started  near  fiadaipur. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Cichir  is  entirely  conducted  by  water,  passing 
by  the  Baiik  river  through  the  neighbouring  District  of  SylheL  The 
Bengal  registration  returns  for  1876-77  show  a  total  export  from  Cichir 
into  Bengal  valued  at  ;^S09,554,  against  an  import  of  ^1^91,856.  The 
chief  items  of  export  were — 62,999  mounds  of  tea,  valued  at  ^£^503,993 ; 
and  275  matmds  of  caoutchouc,  valued  at  ^1375.  The  imports  com- 
prise— cotton  piece-goods,  ^^33,812;  liquors,  ^11,061;  tea-seed 
j^52i3;  iron,  ^^S"*?'  woollen  goods,  ^£4046.  The  import  of  rice 
from  Sylhet  escapes  registration.  The  more  valuable  of  the  above 
commodities  are  carried  in  steamers,  the  more  bulky  goods  in  native 
boats.  There  are  no  large  centres  of  trade  in  the  District  The  wants 
of  the  coolies  are  chiefly  supplied  by  means  of  bdtdrs  on  the  tea- 
gardens,  and  at  two  great  large  annual  fairs,  held  at  Silchdr  station  and 
Siddheswar.  A  brisk  trade  is  conducted  with  the  Lushii  tribes  on  the 
southern  frontier.  Three  recognised  marts  have  been  opened  to 
which  the  Lushdis  bring  down  caoutchouc,  cotton,  ivory,  wax,  and  furi 
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rugs,  to  exchange  for  rice,  salt,  tobacco,  brass-ware,  etc  The  trade 
with  Manipur  is  said  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  load  traffic  of  the 
District  passes  by  road  rather  than  by  water.  The  enterprise  of  the  tea 
planters  has  constructed,  and  now  maintains,  a  very  complete  system  of 
roads,  by  which  communicadon  is  established  between  their  gardens 
and  the  river  Baiik.  In  1873,  the  number  of  miles  of  road  open  was 
166,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  ^^3933. 

Tea  Cultimtum  and  Manufiuturt.  —  The  tea-plant  was  discovered 
growing  wild  in  CichAr  in  1855,  and  the  first  grant  of  land  for  a  tea- 
garden  was  made  in  the  following  year.  Reckless  speculation  in  the 
promotion  of  tea  companies  led  to  a  severe  depression,  which  reached 
its  crisis  about  i863  ;  but,  since  that  date,  the  industry  has  recovered 
itself  and  now  makes  rapid  and  regular  progress.  In  r874,  the  total 
area  taken  up  for  tea  by  the  gardens  that  furnished  returns  was  306,067 
acres,  of  which  30,066  acres  were  under  plant ;  the  total  out-turn  was 
5,974,839  lbs.,  showing  an  increase  of  15  per  cenL  over  the  previous 
year;  the  average  monthly  number  of  labourers  employed  was  35,631, 
of  whom  33,749  ***d  \xx!a  imported  from  Bengal  The  land  for  tea- 
gardens  has  been  acquired  direct  from  Government,  cither  on  long 
leases  or  by  sales  in  fee-simpde.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  sum  of 
^^350,000  in  coin  and  notes  is  annually  introduced  into  the  District  in 
connection  with  this  industry.  A  full  account  of  the  processes  of  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  and  manufacture  of  the  leaf  will  be  found  in  the 
Statistical  Acami^  of  Assam,  vol  it  pp.  434-445. 

Administration. — In  the  year  r87o-7r,  the  total  revenue  of  C^chir 
District  amounted  to  ^£36,711,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^as,a^i.  The 
principal  items  among  the  receipts  are — land  revenue,  ;^T4,73r ;  oiunm, 
£^2Zj, ;  excise,  ^£3789 ;  stamps,  ^£2797 ;  forest  revenue,  ^£^1358.  In 
1872,  the  regular  poUce  force  consisted  of  488  oflicers  and  men,  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  ^^8736.  These  figures  show  an  average  of  one 
policeman  to  every  2-63  square  miles,  and  to  every  430  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  the  average  cost  being  ;£6,  16s.  per  square  mile,  and  10^  per 
head  of  population.  The  District  also  maintains  a  municipal  police 
in  Silchir  of  9  constables,  and  a  body  of  rural  watchmen  or  chauJtidJrs, 
supported  by  the  villagers.  In  1872,  the  total  number  of  crimiiul 
cases  investigated  was  1333,  in  which  933  persons  were  tried  and  558 
convicted,  being  i  person  convicted  of  an  offence  to  every  367  of  the 
population.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  convictions  were  for 
petty  offences.  The  jail  at  Silchir  in  1872  contained  an  average  daily 
number  of  114*04  prisoners,  including  6*09  females,  being  i  prisoDcr 
to  every  r  797  of  the  population.  The  total  cost  of  the  jail  was  ;£i  207, 
or  an  average  of  ^10,  its.  rod.  per  prisoner.  Jail  manufactures  yielded 
anetprofitof;^353. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  education  has  made  considend>le  pntgress 
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in  Cich^,  under  the  stimulus  of  Sir  G.  Campbell's  refoims,  by  which 
the  benefit  of  the  grant-in-aid  rules  has  been  extended  to  the  pdthsdlds 
or  village  schools.  Between  March  1872  and  March  1873,  the  total 
nomber  of  schools  in  the  District  increased  from  6  to  i>8,  and  the 
namber  of  pupils  from  an  to  2359.  The  figuies  for  1873  show  1  school 
to  every  10  square  miles,  and  1 1  pupils  to  eveiy  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  that  year  amounted  to 
£,\%^  of  which  Government  contributed  ^£270. 

For  administrative  purposes,  QA€n&t  District  is  divided  into  3  Sub- 
divisions, with  headquarters  at  Silchir,  Hdildkdndi,  and  Asdlu.  The 
Silch^  Subdivision  is  fiirther  divided  into  3  tkdnds  or  police  circles. 
For  fiscal  purposes,  the  settled  portion  of  the  District  is  divided  into  3 
tahsiU,  comprehending  24  pargands.  In  1870-71,  there  were  5  magis- 
terial and  9  civil  and  revenue  courts  open,  and  ^  covenanted  civil 
servants  stationed  in  the  District 

Mediail  Asptcis. — The  climate  of  Cilchir  differs  from  that  common  to 
Eastern  Bengal,  in  being  less  hot  and  more  dampt  The  rainy  season 
lasts  from  April  to  October,  and  during  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  dense  fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  average  mean  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year  is  about  77°  F^  the  range  of  variation  being  32°. 
The  average  annual  rainfell  is  114  inches.  As  lying  within  the  moun- 
tainous traa  that  bounds  North-Eastem  India,  Cichir  is  especially 
exposed  to  earthquakes.  In  January  1869,  a  shock  of  unusual  severity 
occurred,  which  laid  in  ruins  the  greater  part  of  the  lo^-n  of  Silch^, 
changed  the  course  of  the  rivers  in  several  places,  and  did  damage 
throughout  the  District  to  the  estimated  value  of  ^^50,000. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  fevers,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera,  and 
small-pox.  Intermittent  fever  usually  appears  eveiy  year,  after  the 
cessation  of  the  rains.  Outbreaks  of  cholera  are  attributed  to  importa- 
tion from  Bengal,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  path  of  this 
epidemic  r^ularly  follows  the  course  of  the  river  and  other  lines  of 
commimicatioa  In  recent  years,  by  reason  of  the  spread  of  cutdvation 
and  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures,  the  general  health  of  the  people 
has  sensibly  improved.  The  registration  of  vital  statistics  is  very 
imperfectly  carried  out,  even  in  the  selected  areas.  In  1874,  the  death- 
rate  returned  for  the  town  of  Silchdr  was  S'3  per  thousand,  and  for  the 
rural  area,  22 -9  per  thousand  There  are  2  charitable  dispensaries  in 
the  District,  attended  in  1874  by  570  in-patients  and  2649  out-door 
patients  J  the  total  expenditure  was  ^^404,  towards  which  Government 
contributed  ^^54.  besides  the  cost  of  European  medicines. 

OalactrL — Zamlnddri  (estate)  in  the  District  of  North  Arcot,  Madras. 
— Set  Ralahastt. 

Oalentta.— The  capital  of  India,  and  seat  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ;  is  situated  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Hiigll  river,  in  lat 
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3  2°  34'  z'  n.,  and  long.  88°  33'  59'  E.  It  lies  about  80  miles  from  th^ 
seaboard,  and  receives  the  accumulated  produce  which  the  two  great  river 
systems  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra  collect  throughout  the 
Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Assam.  From  a  cluster  of  three  mud  villages 
at  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century,  it  has  advanced  with  rapid  growth  to  a 
densely  inhabited  metropolis,  which,  with  its  four  suburbs,  contains  a 
population  of  close  on  800,000  souls.  The  central  portion,  which 
forms  the  Calcutta  municipality,  has  a  population  returned  in  1876  at 
4'9>53S-  ^°  iS75>  'ts  maritime  trade  amounted  to  54^  millions  ster- 
ling ;  but  it  fluctuates,  according  to  the  state  of  commerce,  &om  over 
50  to  under  55  millions.  Taking  it  at  about  52  millions  sterling,  the 
exports  form  31  millions,  and  the  imports  11,  showing  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  about  10  millions  steriing. 

TAe  History  of  Calcutta  practically  dates  from  the  year  1686,  In 
1596,  it  had  obtained  a  brief  entry  as  a  rent-paying  village, '  Kalikata,' 
in  the  Atn4-Ai6ari,  or  Revenne  Survey,  executed  by  command  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar.  But  it  was  not  till  ninety  years  later  that  it 
emerged  into  history.  In  1686,  the  English  merchants  at  Hiiglf,  find- 
ing themselves  compelled  to  quit  their  factory  in  consequence  of  a 
rupture  with  the  Mughal  authorities,  retreated  under  their  Preddent, 
Job  Chamock,  to  Sutinatf,  about  26  miles  down  the  river,  a  village  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hiiglf,  now  a  northern  quarter  of  Calcutta.  Their 
new  settlement  soon  extended  itself  along  the  river  bank  to  the  then 
village  of  Kalikata,  between  the  present  Customs  House  and  the  Mint ; 
and  afterwards  to  Govindpur,  which  lay  on  the  southern  glacis  of  the 
present  Fort  William.  These  three  river-side  hamlets  (namely,  Sutinati, 
Kalikata,  and  Govindpur)  have  grown  into  the  Capital  of  India.  In 
16S9-90,  the  Bengal  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  determined 
to  make  Calcutta  their  headquarters.  In  1696  they  built  the  original 
Fort  William ;  and  in  1700,  they  formally  purchased  the  three  villages 
of  Sut^atf,  Kalikata,  and  Govindpur  from  Prince  Azfm,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Aurangzeb. 

The  site  thus  chosen  had  an  excellent  anchorage,  and  was  defended 
by  the  river  from  the  Maihattis,  who  harried  the  Districts  on  the  fiutfaer 
side.  A  foft,  subsequently  rebuilt  on  the  Vauban  principle,  and  a 
moat,  designed  in  1749  to  surround  the  town,  but  never  completed, 
combined  with  the  natural  position  of  Calcutta  to  render  it  one  of 
the  safest  places  for  trade  in  India  during  the  expiring  stru^Ics  of 
the  Mughal  empire.  It  grew  up  without  any  fixed  plan,  and  with 
little  r^;ard  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  required  for  a  city.  Some 
parts  lie  beneath  high-water  mark  on  the  Ht^lf,  and  its  low  lerel  ha.-: 
rendered  its  drainage  a  most  difRcult  problem.  Until  far  on  in  the 
last  century,  the  jungle  and  paddy  fields  closely  hemmed  in  the 
European  mansions  with  a  circle  of  malaria.    The  vast  plain  {maiddit). 
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with  its  gaidens  and  promenades,  wheie  the  fashion  of  Calcutta  now 
displays  itself  eveiy  evening,  was  then  a  swamp  during  three  months  of 
each  year;  the  spacious  quadrangle  known  as  Wellington  Square  was 
built  upon  a  filthy  creelc.  A  legend  relates  how  one-fourth  of  the 
Enropeaa  inhabitants  perished  in  twelve  months,  and  during  seventy 
years  the  mortality  was  so  great  that  the  name  of  Calcutta  was  supposed 
by  mariners  to  be  derived  from  '  Golgotha,'  the  place  of  a  skull. 

In  t707,  the  East  India  Company  declared  Calcutta  a  separate 
Preudency,  accountable  only  to  the  Directors  in  London.  In  1710,  it 
contained  about  10,000  to  13,000  inhabitants.  In  1717,  after  suffering 
many  oppressions  from  the  Muhammadan  Governors  of  Bengal,  the  Cal- 
cutta Council  obtained  a  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges  from  the 
Delhi  Emperor,  t<%ether  with  permission  to  purchase  thirty-eight  neigh- 
bouring vilU^s,  on  both  banks  of  the  Hiigl^  to  a  distance  of  10  miles 
down  the  river.  In  1743,  the  native  inhabitants,  in  terror  of  the 
Marbatti  horse,  who  were  then  scouring  Southern  Bengal, '  requested 
and  obtained  perpiission  to  dig  a  ditch  at  their  own  expense  round  the 
Company's  boundary,'  a  semicircle  of  7  miles  from  Sutdnatf  on  the  north 
to  Govindpur  on  the  south.  Three  miles  of  it  were  excavated  in  six 
months ;  the  alarm  then  passed  off,  and  the  '  Marhatti  Ditch  *  remains 
unfinished  to  this  day.  Meanwhile,  the  Company  was  only  the 
zatrunddr  or  landholder  of  the  Calcutta  hamlets,  paying  a  revenue  to 
the  MusalmEEn  Nawdb,  at  first  (1696)  ai £,\^a,  afterwards  increased 
(1717)  to  ;^884.  It  had  no  power  to  enhance  rents  beyond  Sicca  Rs. 
3  per  b^ha,  say  20s.  per  acr&  In  1751,  Holwetl  calculated  the  popula- 
tion at  409,056  ;  probably  an  excessive  estimate. 

The  chief  event  in  the  history  of  Calcutta  is  the  sack  of  the  town 
and  the  capture  of  Fort  William  in  1756,  by  Surdj-ud-DauIi,  the  Nawib 
of  Bengal.  The  majority  of  the  English  officials  took  ship,  and  fied  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hiigli  river.  The  Europeans  who  remained  were 
compelled,  afler  a  short  resistance,  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
mercies  of  the  young  prince.  The  prisoners,  numbering  146  persons, 
were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  sword  into  the  guard-room,  a  chamber 
scarcely  ao  feet  square,  with  but  two  small  windows.  Next  morning 
only  twenty-three  were  taken  out  alive,  among  them  Mr.  Holwell,  the 
annalist  of  the  'Black  Hole.'  This  event  took  place  on  June  20, 1756. 
The  Muhammadans  retained  possession  of  Calcutta  for  about  seven 
months;  and  during  that  brief  period  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed 
in  official  documents  to  Alfnagar.  In  January  1757,  the  expedition 
despatched  from  Madras,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Watson  and 
Colonel  CGve,  regained  possession  of  the  city.  They  found  many  of 
the  bouses  of  the  English  residents  demolished,  and  others  damaged  by 
fire.  The  old  church  of  St  John's  lay  in  ruins.  The  native  portion  of 
the  town  had  also  suffered  much.     Everything  of  value  had  been  swept 
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away,  except  the  merchandise  of  the  Company  within  the  Fort,  which 
had  been  reserved  for  the  Nawib.  The  battle  of  Plassey  was  fought 
on  June  23,  1757,  just  twelve  months  after  the  capture  of  Calcutta. 
Mir  Jafdr,  the  nominee  of  the  English,  was  created  Nawib  of  Bengal ; 
and  by  the  Treaty  which  raised  hiro  to  this  position  he  agreed  to  make 
restitution  to  the  Calcutta  merchants  for  their  losses.  The  English 
received  ^500,000,  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  ^£200,000,  and 
the  Armenians,  ;^7o,ooq.  By  another  clause  in  this  treaty  the  Company 
was  permitted  to  establish  a  mint,  the  visible  sign  in  India  of  tenitorial 
sovereignty ;  and  the  first  coin,  which,  however,  still  bore  the  name  of 
the  Delhi  Emperor,  was  issued  on  August  19,  1757.  The  restitution 
money  was  divided  among  the  sufTerera  by  a  committee  of  respectidjle 
inhabitants.  Commerce  rapidly  revived,  and  the  ruined  city  was 
rebuilt  Modem  Calcutta  dates  from  1757.  The  old  fortwasaban- 
doned,  and  its  stte  devoted  to  the  Customs  House  and  other  Govern- 
ment offices.  A  new  fort,  the  present  Fort  William,  was  commenced 
by  Clire,  at  a  short  distance  lower  down  the  river  Hiigli  than  the  old 
one.  It  was  not  finished  till  1773,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  2  milhons 
sterling.  At  this  time,  also,  the  maiddn,  the  park  of  Calcutta,  was 
formed ;  and  the  salubrity  of  its  position  induced  the  European  in- 
habitants gradually  to  shift  their  dwellings  eastward,  and  to  occupy 
what  is  now  the  Chauringhi  (Chowringhee)  quarter. 

From  that  time,  the  history  of  Calcutta  presents  a  smooth  narrative  of 
prosperity.  No  outbreak  of  civil  war  nor  any  episode  of  disaster  has 
disturbed  its  progress,  nor  have  the  calamities  incident  to  the  climate 
ever  wrought  mischief  which  could  not  be  easily  repaired.  The  great 
park  (maiddn),  intersected  by  roads,  and  ornamented  by  a  public  gaideo, 
stretches  along  the  river  bank.  The  fort  rises  from  the  maiddn  on  its 
western  side,  and  defends  it  from  the  river  approach ;  the  stately 
mansions  of  Chauringhi  line  its  eastern  flank;  while  Govemmeut 
House,  the  Gothic  High  Court,  the  domed  Post  Office,  and  othei 
splendid  public  buildings,  tower  in  fine  architectural  masses  at  vs 
northern  end.  Beyond  the  European  quarter  lie  the  densely  populated 
clusters  of  huts  or  '  villages'  which  compose  the  native  city  and  suburbs. 
Several  fine  squares,  with  large  reservoirs  and  gardens,  adorn  the  city, 
and  broad,  well-metalled  streets  connect  its  various  extremities.  A 
well-organized  Sanitary  Department  now  endeavours  to  introduce 
cleanliness  into  the  native  quarter.  The  old  contrast  which  traveller 
have  recorded  between  European  Calcutta  as  a  city  of  palaces,  and 
native  Calcutta  as  a  city  of  filth,  is  no  longer  so  strongly  marked.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  English  houses  are  less  splendid ;  on  the  other,  the 
native  bastis  are  cleaner  and  more  commodious.  This  change  has  of 
late  years  gone  on  so  rapidly,  that  it  may  be  well  to  extract  from  the 
Census  Report  the  following  descriptions  of  Calcutta  by  four  eye- 
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witnesses  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  and  early  in  the 
present  one. 

Caltntta  in  the  last  century. — Towards  the  end  of  the  last  centur)-, 
the  native  town,  which  then  as  now  lay  apart  from  the  English 
quarter,  was  thus  described : — 

*  It  is  a  truth  that,  from  the  western  extremity  of  California  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Japan,  there  is  not  a  spot  where  judgment,  taste, 
decency,  and  convenience  are  so  grossly  insulted  as  in  that  scattered 
and  confused  chaos  of  houses,  huts,  sheds,  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  wind- 
ings, gutters,  sinks,  and  tanks,  which,  jumbled  into  an  undistinguished 
mass  of  filth  and  corruption,  equally  offensive  to  human  sense  and 
health,  compose  the  capital  of  the  English  Company's  Government  in 
India.  The  very  small  portion  of  cleanliness  which  it  enjoys  is  owing 
to  the  familiar  intercourse  of  hungry  jackals  by  night,  and  ravenous 
vultures,  kites,  and  crows  by  day.  In  like  manner  it  is  indebted  to 
the  smoke  raised  in  public  streets,  in  temporary  huts  and  sheds,  for 
any  respite  it  enjoys  from  mosquitoes,  the  natural  production  of  stag- 
nated and  putrid  waters.' 

Nine  years  later,  Grandpr^  thus  describes  the  town : — 

'  As  we  enter  the  town,  a  very  extensive  square  opens  before  us,  with 
a  large  piece  of  water  in  the  middle  for  the  public  use.  The  pond  has 
a  grass  plot  round  it,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  breast-high 
with  a  railing  on  the  top.  The  sides  of  this  enclosure  are  each  nearly 
500  yards  in  length.  The  square  itself  is  composed  of  magnificent 
houses,  which  render  Calcutta  not  only  the  handsomest  town  in  Asia, 
but  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  One  side  of  the  square  consists  of 
a  range  of  buildings  occupied  by  persons  in  civil  appointments  under 
the  Company,  such  as  writers  in  the  pubhc  offices.  Pan  of  the  side 
towards  the  river  is  taken  up  by  the  old  fort,  which  was  the  first  citadel 
built  by  the  English  after  their  establishment  in  Bengal 

'  Calcutta  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  carriages,  chariots,  whiskies,  and 
phaetons,  which  occasion  in  the  evening  as  grejtt  a  bustle  as  in  one  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  such  animals  as 
die  in  the  streets  or  in  the  houses  are  thrown  into  the  drains,  and  they 
lie  there  and  putrefy.  From  want,  sickness,  or  accident,  many  a  poor 
wretch  of  the  human  species  also  expires  in  the  streets.  I  have  seen 
the  body  of  a  poor  creature,  lying  dead  at  my  door,  serve  two  nights 
for  food  to  the  jackals.' 

In  1803,  Lord  Valcntia  remarked: — 'The  town  of  Calcutta  is  at 
present  well  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of  our  Indian  Government,  both 
from  its  size  and  from  the  magnificent  buildings  which  decorate  the 
part  of  it  inhabited  by  Europeans.  Chowringhee  is  an  entire  village 
of  palaces,  and  altogether  forms  the  finest  view  I  ever  beheld  in  any 
dty.     The  Black  Town,  however,  is  as  complete  a  contrast  to  this  as 
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can  well  be  conceived.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  diity,  but  the 
houses  of  two  storeys,  occasionally  biick,  but  generally  mud  and 
thatched,  perfectly  resembling  the  cabins  of  the  poorest  class  in 
Ireland' 

'The  universal  custom  of  the  natives,'  writes  Price,  'when  they 
obtain  a  small  spot  on  which  to  build  a  hut,  is  to  dig  a  hole,  raise  one 
part  of  the  ground  with  the  earth  from  the  other,  and  make  the  walls 
of  their  house  of  the  same  materials  from  the  same  place,  and  then 
cover  it  with  straw  tied  on  reeds  or  split  bamboos ;  the  hole  in  the 
ground  is  made  smooth,  and  as  deep  as  they  can,  and  when  the  perio- 
dical rains  set  in,  it  becomes  a  little  pond  or  tank,  in  which  they  wash 
their  bodies  and  clothes,  as  directed  by  their  religion.  Vegetation  is 
so  quick  and  powerful,  and  shade  so  necessary,  that  in  six  months 
time  the  little  hut  is  absolutely  hid  from  the  eyes,  and  almost  from  the 
knowledge  of  everybody  but  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  huts.  A 
little  path  of  a  foot  or  two  broad  is  all  those  harmless  people  want  to 
go  from  home  into  the  common  highway  leading  to  the  public  market 
Thousands  of  these  huts  are  run  up  wherever  they  are  permitted  to 
build  near  European  settlements.  .  .  .  Much  ground  was  cleared  to 
make  room  for  a  new  fort ;  many  thousand  huts  thrown  into  the  holes 
from  whence  they  had  been  taken,  to  form  roads  and  an  esplanade; 
but  every  man  who  lost  a  hut  had  ground  given  him  on  which  to  nuke 
another,  and  always  of  more  extent  and  more  value  dian  what  had 
been  taken  away  from  him. 

'  Much  was  done  by  Governor  Vansittart,  Lord  Clive,  Governor 
Verelst,  Governor  Cartier,  and  Governor  Hastings,  to  cleanse  the  town 
and  make  it  wholesome  and  convenient  ^Vhen  Mr.  Hastings  came  to 
the  government,  he  added  some  new  regulations,  and  gave  a  d^ree 
more  power  to  the  officers  of  police,  divided  the  Black  and  White 
Town  into  thirty-five  wards,  and  purchased  the  consent  of  the  natives 
to  go  a  little  farther  off. 

'There  are  no  stones,  gravel,  or  other  hard  substances  within  50 
leagues  of  Calcutta  with  which  to  mend  the  roads.  Burnt  and  broken 
bricks  are  all  the  materials  we  have,  and  very  expensive  they  are ;  fix 
lay  them  down  as  thick  as  you  will,  so  rotten  is  the  soil  that  in  two 
years'  time  they  will  be  sunk  a  fathom  deep.  With  Mr.  Frands  cane 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  laws  of  England,  partial  oppres- 
sion, and  licentious  liberty  ;  .  .  .  and  the  natives  were  made  to  know 
that  they  might  erect  their  chappor  (thatched)  huts  in  what  part  of  the 
town  they  pleased  .  .  .  Every  man  permitted  his  own  servants  to 
erect  straw  huts  against  the  outside  of  his  house,  but  without  digging 
holes,  to  prevent  more  disagreeable  neighbours  from  occupying  die 
spoL  All  distbction  of  character  and  order  was  thrown  down,  as 
much  as  if  there  had  been  a  civil  war  in  the  town  j  and  in  bet  there 
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iras  a  civil  and  a  judicial  war  too,  for  the  Council-General  and  Supreme 
Court,  who  both  arrived  at  the  same  time,  went  together  by  the  ears 
about  their  difieient  powers,  and  every  inhabitant  in  the  town,  black 
and  white,  did  that  which  seemed  best  to  be  done  in  his  own  eyes. 

'  In  August  and  September,  the  waters  from  the  inland  Provinces 
come  down,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  periodical  fall  of  rain,  in  such 
inundations  that  at  the  high  water  at  Calcutta,  which  is  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  four  feet  below  the 
surtace  of  the  river.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  rains  incessantly,  and  all 
the  lower  floors  of  common  houses  are  under  water,  except  such  as  stand 
near  to  the  old  fort,  or  where  the  first  European  houses  were  buiit.' 

Cakuila  as  the  Capital  0/  India.— Until  1707,  when  Calcutta  vas 
first  declared  a  Presidency,  it  had  been  dependent  upon  the  older 
English  Settlement  at  Madras.  From  1707  to  1773,  the  Presidencies 
were  maintained  on  a  footing  of  equality.  But  in  the  latter  year,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which  provided  that  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal  should  exercise  a  control  over  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Company  ;  that  the  chief  of  that  Presidency  should  be  styled  Governor- 
General  ;  and  that  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  should  be  established 
at  Calcutta.  In  the  previous  year,  1772,  Warren  Hastings  had  taken 
under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Company's  servants  the 
general  administration  of  Bengal,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  Muhammadan  officials,  and  had  removed  the  treasury 
from  Mutshidibdd  to  Calcutta.  The  latter  town  thus  became  both  the 
capital  of  Bengal  and  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government  in  India. 
In  1834,  the  Governor-General  of  Bengal  was  created  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  was  permitted  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Governor  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  Ix)wer  Bengal  during  his  occasional  absence.  But 
it  was  not  until  1854  that  a  separate  head  was  appointed  for  Bengal, 
who,  under  the  style  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  exercises  the  same  powers 
in  civil  matters  as  those  vested  in  the  Governors  in  Council  of  Madras 
or  Bombay,  although  subject  to  closer  supervision  by  the  Supreme 
Government  Calcutta  is  thus  at  present  the  seat  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  the  Provincial  Government,  each  with  an  independent  set  of  offices. 
Government  House,  the  official  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  or  Viceroy,  is  a  magnificent  pile  rising  to  the  north  of  the  fort  and 
the  great  park,  maiddn,  built  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  1804.  The  official 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  is  a  house  called 
Belvedere,  in  Alfpur,  the  southern  suburb  of  Calcutta.  Proposals  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Government  from  Calcutta.  Its  unhealthiness,  especially  in  the  rainy 
season,  its  remoteness  from  the  centre  of  Hindust^,  and  its  distance 
from  England,  have  each  been  animadverted  upon.  These  dis- 
advantages of  Calcutta  have  now,  however,  been  almost  Entirely 
vol-  11. 
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removed,  or  their  consequences  have  been  mitigated,  by  the  conquests 
of  science  and  modem  engineering.  The  railway  and  the  telegraph 
have  brought  the  Viceroy  at  Calcutta  into  close  contact  with  every 
comer  of  India;  while  an  ample  water  supply,  improved  drainage,  and 
Other  sanitary  reforms,  have  rendered  Calcutta  the  healthiest  city  b 
the  East, — healthier,  indeed,  than  some  of  the  great  European  towns. 
English  civilisation  has  thus  enabled  Calcutta  to  remain  the  political 
capital  of  India.  The  same  agency  still  secures  to  the  city  hei 
monopoly  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Bengal.  The  river  HiigU  has 
long  ceased  to  be  the  main  channel  of  the  Ganges ;  but  Calcutta  alone 
of  all  the  successive  river  capitals  of  Bengal  has  overcome  the  difficulties 
incident  to  its  position  as  a  deltaic  centre  of  commerce.  Strenuous 
efforts  of  engineering  are  required  to  keep  open  the  '  Nadiyd  rivers,' 
namely,  the  three  offshoots  of  the  Ganges  which  combine  to  form  the 
HiIglL  Still  greater  watchfulness  and  more  extensive  operations  are 
demanded  by  the  HiigK  itself  below  Calcutta,  to  save  it  from  the  &ie 
of  other  deltaic  streams,  and  prevent  it  from  gradually  silting  up.  In 
1853,  the  deterioration  of  the  Hiigli  channel  led  to  a  proposal  to  foind 
an  auxiliary  port  to  Calcutta  on  the  Matli,  another  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  A  committee,  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
reported  that  'the  river  Hdglf  was  deterioradng  gradually  and 
progressively.'  At  that  time  'science  had  done  nothing  to  aid  in 
facilities  for  navigation,'  but  since  then  everything  has  been  effected 
which  the  foresight  of  modem  engineering  could  suggest,  or  the  power 
of  modem  capital  could  achieve.  Observations  on  the  condition  of  the 
river  are  taken  almost  hourly,  gigantic  steam  dredgers  are.  continually 
at  work,  and  the  shifting  of  the  shoals  is  carefully  recorded.  By  these 
means  the  port  of  Calcutta  has  been  kept  open  for  ships  of  the  latest 
tonnage  drawing  a6  feet,  and  almost  seems  to  have  outlived  the  danger 
which  threatened  it 

Population. — Calcutta  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  extend  across 
the  Hiiglf,  and  to  include  Howrah  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  as 
well  as  the  three  separate  municipalities  on  the  eastern  bank,  known  as 
'  the  Suburbs  of  Calcutta,' '  the  North  Suburban  Town,'  and  '  the  South 
Suburban  Town.'  The  total  population  of  the  area  thus  defined  was 
retumedby  the  Census  of  1873  at  892,429  souls,  arranged  thus; — T^e 
City  of  Calcutta,  447,601 ;  Suburbs  of  Calcutta,  257,149 ;  North  Sub- 
urban Town,  27, 263;South  Suburban  Town,  62, 63a;  Howrah,  on  other 
side  of  river,  97,784;  total,  892,429.  As  will  be  stated  presently,  the 
figures  for  the  town  of  Calcutta  were  not  altogether  trustworthy,  and 
had  to  be  revised  by  a  special  Census  in  1876,  which  disclosed  a 
population  for  the  'town'  of  only  429,535,  instead  of  447,601,  as 
shown  above  by  the  Census  of  1872.  Including  suburbs,  the  popula- 
tion of  Calcutta  in  1876,  was  returned  at  794,645. 
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The  Town  of  Calcutta.' — Calcutta  proper,  or  the  central  portion, 
known  as  the  municipality  or  'Town  of  Calcutta,'  and  lying,  roughly 
speaking,  between  the  old  Marhatti  Ditch  and  the  HiigU,  is  governed 
by  a  distinct  municipality.  In  1710,  the  population  was  reckoned  at 
from  10,000  to  12,000.  In  \^^^,  Mr.  Holwell  estimated  the  number 
of  houses  within  its  limits  at  51,133,  and  the  inhabitants  at  409,056 
persons,  but  both  these  estimates  must  have  been  far  too  high.  In  1823, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  returned  at  179,917,  but  according  to 
another  calculation  at  230,552;  in  1S31,  at  187,081;  in  1850,  at 
361,369;  and  in  1 866,  at  377,924.  In  1872,3  regular  Census  was 
taken,  under  the  supervision  of  the  municipality.  The  results  pre- 
sented features  of  doubtful  accuracy.  They  were  as  follows : — Area,  8 
square  miles :  number  of  houses,  38,864 :  population,  447,601 ;  being 
Hindus,  39t,194;  Muhamtnadans,  133, i3t;  Buddhists,  869;  Chris- 
tians, 31,356;  'other'  denominations  not  separately  classified,  1051; 
total  of  males  of  all  denominations,  299,857;  females,  147,744;  average 
number  of  [persons  per  house,  1 1 ;  number  of  persons  per  square  mile, 
55,950  J  total  population  of '  Town,'  447,601. 

Census  of  1876. — In  1876,  a  fresh  Census  was  taken,  vnth  improved 
machinery,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained ;  the  total  population 
for  the  Town  of  Calcutta,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  being  429,535 : — 

Abstract  of  the  Population  of  the  Town  of  Calcutta, 

EXCLUSIVE   OF  SUBURBS,  ON   THE  6tH   ApRIL   1876. 


Total. 

M^«. 

f™i« 

Town  of  CalcDtta,  .... 
FortWiIli«m,          .... 
Port  of  Calcutta,     .... 

Total,    .... 

409,036 
2,803 
17.696 

262.455 
2,408 
"7.643 

146,581 

395 

S3 

4^535 

282.506 

147.029 

The  Governing  Body  was  created  by  Act  vi.  of  1 863  {Bengal  Council), 
and  remodelled  by  subsequent  legislation  a  few  years  ago,  on  a  basis 
of  popular  election.  It  consists  of  a  body  of  Justices  of  the  Peace 
or  Commissioners,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  returned  by  the 
ratepayers,  while  the  remainder  are  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  The  native  element  is  largely  represented  in  this 
body.  A  salaried  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
from  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  directs  the  whole,  aided  by  a 
deputy  chairman  and  other  subordinates  elected  by  the  justices  them- 
selves.   The  justices  or  Commissioners  receive  no  pay.     In  1874,  the 
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ordinary  revenue  of  the  municipality  amounted  to  ^£340,656,  of  vhich 
^160,000  was  raised  by  rates,  and  ;^37,ooo  by  liceDces.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  ^^233,374,  of  which 
^80,000  was  devoted  to  interest  on  loans  and  sinking  fund,  ;£3z,ooo 
to  general  expenses,  ^^30,000  to  roads;  two  items  of  ^32,000  to  lighting 
and  water  supply,  and  ^^13,000  to  conservancy.  Including  capital 
account  receipts,  loans,  suspense  account,  and  cash  balances,  the  total 
amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  justices  during  the  year  was  ^£433,938. 
The  aggregate  expenditure  under  both  revenue  and  capiul  account 
amounted  to  ;f  383,823.  The  total  loan  liabilities  of  the  corporation 
were  ^1,466,060,  and  the  total  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  payable 
yearly,  ^100,474.  Municipal  income  in  1877,  ;£38s,6g3;  expenditure, 
;£289,844;  average  rate  of  municipal  taxation  per  head,  iis.  43d. 
The  length  of  roads  in  the  town  is  about  1 50  miles. 

TAt  Water  Supply  fonns  the  most  important  undertaking  under  the 
care  of  the  municipality.  The  present  system  dates  from  1865,  when 
the  sanction  of  Government  was  given  to  the  construction  of  works 
which  now  pour  upwards  of  6  million  gallons  a  day  of  filtered  water 
into  the  city.  The  source  of  supply  is  from  the  Hiiglf  at  Palti,  about 
16  miles  above  Calcutta.  The  works  there  consist  of  two  large  suction 
pipes,  30  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  from 
the  river  by  three  engines,  each  of  50  horse  power  nominal  The  water 
is  then  passed  into  six  settling  tanks,  each  500  feet  long  by  350  feet 
wide.  Here  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  36  hours,  when  it  is  penoitted 
to  run  off  to  the  filters,  eight  in  number,  the  area  of  each  being  aoo  by 
100  feet  After  filtration,  the  water  is  made  to  flow  over  a  marble 
platform,  where  its  purity  can  be  observed.  It  is  then  conducted  to 
Calcutta  by  a  4a-inch  iron  main.  These  works  cost  ;^535,432.  They 
were  finished  in  1870,  and  connected  with  pipes  laid  under  100  miles 
of  streets.  The  total  number  of  house  connections  up  to  December 
31,  1874,  was  8159.  The  total  quantity  of  water  delivered  during  that 
year  amounted  to  3,534,566,300  gallons,  being  considerably  over  the 
estimated  average  of  6  million  gallons  daily,  or  about  16  gallons  per 
head  of  the  population.  The  total  cost  for  the  same  year  of  the  water 
supply  (inclusive  of  interest)  was  ;^55,547f  or  about  sd.  per  thousand 
gallons. 

Tht  Drainage  Works  are  on  an  equally  effective  scale.  The  main 
sewers  are  underground ;  and  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  omtents 
in  the  direction  of  the  Salt  Lake,  a  pumping  sutiOD  is  maintained  at 
an  annual  cost  of  ;^3ooo.  The  system  of  underground  diainage, 
although  not  entirely  completed,  had  cost  in  1874  a  capital  sum  o( 
;^620,ooo.  In  [863,  on  the  constitution  of  the  present  municipality, 
a  health  ofliceT  with  an  adequate  establishment  was  appointed  The 
practice  of  throwing  corpses  into  the  river  has  been  put  down,  and  the 
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burning  jAii/f  and  burial-grounds  have  been  placed  under  supeivision. 
All  refuse  and  night-soil  are  removed  by  the  municipality,  and  conveyed 
by  a  special  railway  to  the  Salt  Lake.  The  town  is  lighted  by  a  private 
gas  company,  2713  gas  lamps  and  730  oil  lamps  being  paid  for  at  the 
public  expense  (1874).  The  fire  brigade  consisted  of  two  steam  fire- 
engines,  and  five  hand  engines,  its  annual  cost  being  about  ^2000. 

77u  Police  of  Calcutta  is  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner,  who 
is  also  the  Chainnan  of  the  Justices.  Beneath  him  there  is  a  Deputj 
Commissioner.  The  force  consisted  in  1873  of  4  superintendents,  r55, 
subordinate  officers  of  various  grades,  1292  constables,  and  6  moimted 
constables,  maintained  at  a  yearly  cost  of  ^^41,227,  of  which  Govern- 
ment contributed  one-fourth.  Several  minor  bodies,  such  as  the  river 
police,  Government  guards,  etc.,  raise  the  entire  strength  of  the  force 
in  the  town  and  on  the  river  to  2313  men.  The  great  majority  are 
natives,  the  number  of  European  sei^eants  and  constables  being 
only  50. 

The  Statistia  of  Education  in  Calcutta  in  1873  were  as  follows: — 
There  were  3  Government  colleges,  namely,  the  Presidency  College, 
founded  in  1855,  and  attended  by  709  pupils;  the  Sansluit  College,        , 
established  in  1834,  attended  by  36  adult  pupils,  of  whom   17  were   V 
Brsihmans ;  the  Calcutta  Madrdsi  or  Muhammadan  College,  founded 
in  1 781,  number  of  pupils  S28;_  There  were  also  5  colleges  mainly 
supported  by  missionary  efforfi^aided  by  Government,  and  attended  by 
305  pupils.    The  total  number  ofschools  in  Calcutta  reported  on  in  1873 
by  the  Educational  Department  wasa^o^jvith  19,445  scholars;  157  of 
them  were  male  schools,  teaching  16^55  boys;  the  remaining  103  are 
for  girls,  and  teach  3290  pupils.     According  to  a  different  principle  of 
classification,  36  schools  taught  English  to  9445  boys,  121  taught  the 
vernacular  only  to  6620  boys,  99  were  vernacular  schools  for  girls  with 
3244  pupils,  and  4  were  noimal  schools,  instrucring  90  male  teachers    r\ 
and  46  female.     Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools^jjjj       / 
per  cent,  were  returned  as  Hindus,  i3'5Xiirtstians,  3  •6Mjisaimlns,      | 
while  the  remaining  36*2  per  centTrwe  of  unascertained  reh'gions.   The     1 
total  ascertained  expenditure  was  ;^25,oii,  of  which  sum  the  Govern-      \ 
merit  contributed  ^9160.      The  Government    School  of  Art  was 
attended  in  1872-73  by  94  students,  of  whom  88  were  Hindus,  4  Musal-  „,.---^ 
mins,  and  2  Eurasians.     Calcutta  has  also  an  important  school  of 
medicine,  or  medical  college,  with  a  large  hospital  attached,  and  every 
facility  for  a  thorough  sciendfic  training. 

T^  Medicai  Chariiies  of  Calcutta  comprise  the  Medical  College 
Hospital,  the  General  Hospital,  the  Mayo  Hospital  (for  natives  only), 
the  Municipal  Pauper  Hospital,  and  minor  dispensaries.  The  General 
Hospital  is  confined  almost  solely  to  Europeans.  The  total  amotmt 
contributed  by   Government  to   these   institutions  is  over  ;f30,ooo. 
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The  number  of  persons  treated  during  the  year  1871-73  was  ^S'l^S* 
of  whom  30,805  w^re  in-door  patients.  Of  these,  64 '9  per  cent  were 
men,  i6'3  women,  and  188  children.  The  rate  of  mortxUty  in  cholera 
cases  was  484'3  for  every  thousand  treated. 

Mortuary  Returns  are  collected  in  Calcutta  by  the  police  inspectors, 
and  compared  with  the  registers  kept  by  paid  clerks  of  the  municipality 
at  the  burning  gidls  and  burial-grounds.  In  1873,  the  total  number 
of  deaths  thus  ascertained  was  11,557.  or  35*82  per  tliousand.  The 
death-rate  among  the  Christians  was  31*5,  among  the  Kindus,  36'!, 
and  among  the  Muhammadans,  347.  The  highest  death-rate  was 
in  January,  November,  and  December,  and  the  lowest  in  June  and 
July. 

T^  Mean  Temperature  of  Calcutta  is  about  79°  F.  The  highest 
temperature  recorded  during  the  last  18  years  is  106°  in  the  shade,  and 
the  lowest  S3'7°.  The  extreme  range  is  therefore  a  little  over  53°  F., 
while  the  mean  temperatures  of  December  and  May,  the  coldest  and 
hottest  months,  are  68-5°  and  85°  respectively.  The  average  rainfall 
during  36  years  has  been  66  inches, — the  highest  rainfall  on  record 
being  93-31  inches  in  1871,  and  the  lowest  43-61  inches  in  1837.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  rain  falls  between  the  months  of  June  and 
October. 

Cyclones. — Like  the  rest  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta  is  exposed  to  periodical  cyclones,  which  do  much  mischief- 
The  greatest  pressure  of  the  wind  registered  is  50  lbs.  to  the  square 
fooL  In  the  storms  of  1864  and  1867,  the  anenometer  was  blo«-D 
away.  A  great  loss  of  life  and  property  was  caused  along  the  HdgU  by 
the  storm  of  October  5,  1864.  In  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs,  49  persons 
were  killed  and  16  wounded,  los  brick  houses  were  destroyed  and 
563  severely  damaged ;  40,698  tiled  and  straw  huts  were  levelled  with 
the  ground.  The  destruction  of  shipping  in  the  port  of  Calcutta 
appears  greatly  to  have  exceeded  that  on  record  in  any  previous  stoim. 
Out  of  195  vessels  only  13  remained  uninjured,  and  31,  with  an  a^^ 
gate  tonnage  of  37,653  tons,  were  totally  wrecked.  On  November  1, 
1867,  the  force  of  the  wind  was  not  less  violent,  but  there  was  no 
storm  wave,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  damage  done  was 
much  less. 

The  Port  of  Calcutta,  extending  ro  miles  along  the  HiigU,  with 
an  average  width  of  working  channel  of  350  yards,  and  with  moorings 
for  169  vessels,  is  under  the  management  of  a  body  of  9  European 
gentlemen  styled  'Commissioners  for  making  Improvements  in  the 
Port  of  Calcutta.'  This  body  was  constituted  in  1870,  and  has  smce 
that  date  received  considerable  additions  to  its  powers.  In  1S7 1,  they 
were  also  appointed  '  Bridge  Commissioners,'  to  take  charge  of  the 
floating  bridge  then  being  constructed  over  the  HiigH,  and  to  work  it 
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when  completed.  This  bridge,  finished  in  1874,  now  supplies  a  per- 
manent connection  between  Calcutta  and  the  railway  terminus  on  the 
Howrah  side  of  the  river.  It  is  constructed  on  pontoons,  and  affords 
a  roadway  for  foot  travellers  and  vehicles.  A  section  of  It  is  opened 
at  fixed  hours,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  up  the  Hiigtt  beyond  it 
The  traffic  returns  for  41  weeks  in  1875  were  ^^7593 ;  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  had  been  ^^230,000.  The  main  duty  of  the  Port  Commis- 
sioners has  hitherto  consisted  in  providing  accommodation,  by  jetties 
and  warehouses,  for  the  shipping  and  native  boats,  which  cany  on  the 
great  and  increasing  trade  of  Calcutta. 

In  1873-74,  the  income  of  the  Port  Commissioners  from  all 
sources  was  ;^ii4,709,  and  the  expenditure,  ^£"78,160.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  expended  up  to  that  year  was  ^^580,339,  including 
a  debt  of  ^^400,123,  In  1727,  the  whole  shipping  of  the  port  was 
estimated  at  10,000  tons.  In  1759,  30  vessels  sailed  from  Calcutta, 
aggregating  3964  tons  burthen.  During  the  11  months  ending  April 
1811,  the  total  trade,  both  export  and  import,  amounted  to  9^  millions 
sterling,  carried  on  by  600  vessels  aggregating  150,000  tons.  The 
number  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  in  1861-62  was  i793,withan 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1,337,632  tons;  in  1873-74,  the  number  of  vessels 
was  1937,  tonnage  2,437,447.  The  number  of  steamers,  and  especially 
of  steamers  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal,  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

Sea-borne  Commerce. — I'he  growth  of  the  trade  of  Calcutta  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures:— In  1810-21,  the  total  value  of  ex  pons  and 
imports,  including  treasure,  was  ;^io, 454,910;  in  1830-31,^^8,756,382; 
in  1840-41,  .£15,202,697;  in  1850-51,  ;£i8,754,o25;  i"  1860-61, 
.;£3i.794.67i;  in  1870-71,^49,316,738;  in  1874-75  (the  year  before 
the  last  local  Census),  ^54,288,555.  The  value  of  the  customs 
duties  (including  salt)  was  in  1820-21,  .£151,817;  in  1830-31, 
^£■121,321 ;  in  1840-41,  £495.515  ;  in  1850-51,^^1.038.365  !  '"  i86o-6r, 
^£2,270,654;  in  1870-71,  ^£3,548,926.  Cotton  goods  first  became  an 
important  article  of  import  in  1824  ;  oil-seeds  were  first  exported  in 
1835 ;  the  exports  of  jute  on  a  great  scale  date  from  i860,  those  of 
tea  from  1864.  Among  the  chief  articles  of  import  in  1870-71  (the 
year  before  the  last  general  Census)  were— apparel,  value  ^£186,767 ; 
beer,  £140,859;  coal,  ^£109, 185  ;  cotton  manufactured, ;£i  1,624,71 3  ; 
machinery,  ^^i 94,1 98 ;  metals,  ;£i,3ii,547;  railway  materials, 
.£7ro.357;  salt,;£6s2,632;  spices,  £^$0,1^0;  spirits,  £162,635;  wine, 
^214,191 ;  wood,  ;^i  5  6,903 ;  woollen  manufactures,  ;£3 4 7,1 16;  treasure, 
^2,255,244;  Government  shipments,  £981,557;  total  value  of  imports, 
;£2 1,198,478.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were — cotton,  ;^2, 020,159; 
cotton,  manufactured,  £811,825;  dyeing  materials,  .£153,113;  grain 
and  pulse,  .£2,630,451 ;  hides  and  skins,  ;£i,573.6SS  J  indigo, 
^2,285,202;  jute,  ;£2, 585,390 ;  jute  manufactured,  ;£664,898;  lac. 
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;^i94,576;  metals,  ;£ais,9ao;  opium,  ;£5>49o.39S  !  saltpetre, 
^440,133 ;  seeds,  ;^a,93i,ii7  ;  silk,  ;£i,so8,8oi ;  silk  manufactured, 
£2^i,o^^■,  spices,  ;^2i5,oi8;  sugar,  /,674,i49;  tea,  ;£i,ii7.7"; 
tobacco,  ;£isa,7i6;  woollen  manufectures,  ;^i36,052;  bullion  and 
treasure,  ;^i,02i,63S;  Government  treasure,  ;£2i8,534 ;  total  value 
of  exports,  ;^28, 1 18,260. 

The  Landward  Trade  of  Calcutta  is  conducted  partly  by  railway,  and 
partly  by  water  traffic.  There  is  no  railway  station  within  the  limits  of 
the  municipality,  but  three  separate  railways  have  their  termini  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  The  East  Indian  Railway,  whose  terminus 
is  across  the  river  at  Howrah,  brings  down  the  produce  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  Behar,  and  connects  Calcutta  with  the  general 
railway  system  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  and  the 
South -Eastern  Railway  have  their  terminus  at  Siftldah,  an  eastern 
suburb  of  Calcutta.  The  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  is  an  important  line 
Tunnii^  across  the  Delta  to  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra at  Gojland^  now  continued  towards  Darjfling  by  the  Northern 
Bengal  State  line.  The  Sonth-Eastem  Railway  is  a  short  railway, 
intended  to  connect  the  metropolis  with  Port  Canning,  in  the  Sun- 
darbans.  The  three  chief  lines  of  water  traffic  are — (i)  the  Calcutta 
canals,  a  chain  of  channels  and  rivers  passing  round  and  through  the 
Sundarbans,  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  affording  the  main 
line  of  communication  with  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra;  (i)  the 
Nadiyi  rivers,  three  in  number,  which  branch  off  in  a  southern  course 
from  the  Ganges,  above  its  Junction  with  the  Brahmaputra,  and  ulti- 
mately become  the  HiSgll  —  these  Nadiy^  rivers  are  with  difficulty 
navigable  during  the  dry  season  ;  (3}  the  Midnapur  and  Hijili  canals, 
leading  south  towards  Orissa.  The  import  trade,  which  thus  finds  its  way 
from  the  interior  into  Calcutta,  exclusive  of  opium  and  railway  materials, 
was  valued  at  ;£a6,67i,09o  in  r876-77.  Ten  millions  sterling  were 
brought  by  country  boats,  3\  millions  by  river  steamers,  10  millions 
by  the  East  Indian  Railway,  3  millions  sterling  by  the  Eastern  Bengal 
Railway,  i  million  sterling  by  road  The  most  important  of  the 
commodities  thus  brought  into  Calcutta  from  the  interior  were 
— rice,  ;£3,570tDoo;  tea,  ^^2,900,000;  jute,  ^2,490,000;  indigo, 
j^2,390,ooo ;  linseed,  ;^i, 980,000 ;  mustard  seed,  ^£"1, 020,000 ;  wheal; 
;^i, 390,000 ;  and  silk,  _^t, 130,000.  The  export  trade  from  Calcutta 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  was  valued  in  1876-77  at  ;^i9,53S,Sio- 
Of  goods  thus  sent  inland,  4}  millions  sterling  went  by  country  boats, 
j^8oo,ooo  by  river  steamers,  11}  millions  by  the  East  Indian  Railway, 
24  millions  by  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  and  ;^38o,ooo  by  road 
The  most  important  exports  from  Calcutta  into  the  interior  were— Euro- 
pean cotton  piece-goods,  ro^  millions  in  1876-77;  salt,  ^3,430,000 ; 
and  European  cotton  twist,  ;{[i,i>4,ooo.     In  the  foregoing  article  it 
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has  not  been  possible  to  give,  from  the  available  materials,  the  statistics 
UDiformly  for  one  year.  But  it  will  be  found  that  they  group  them- 
selves round  1871-71,  the  year  of  the  last  general  Census;  and  1876, 
the  year  of  the  last  local  Census  for  'The  Town  of  Calcutta.'  They 
must  be  taken,  as  a  whole,  to  represent  facts  concerning  Calcutta 
during  the  period  of  five  years,  from  1871-72  to  1876-77. 

Oaliftn^Site  of  an  old  town  in  Malabar  District,  Madras,  which 
arose  out  of  a  factory  built  by  the  first  Portuguese  settlers.  TTie 
railway  station  of  Beypur  now  occupies  the  spot  where  the  factory 
stood. 
CaUAn. — Town,  Tanna  District,  Bombay. — See  Kalvan, 
OaUent  {Kolik6du).—T&luk  in  Malabar  District,  Madras.  Houses, 
37,595.  Pop.  {1871),  189,768,  representing  an  increase  of  18  per 
cent  since  1867,  and  comprising — 143,439  Hindus  (Sivaites,  14*. 554)  i 
44,005  Muhammadans  (all  Sunnis) ;  and  2334  Christians.  Chief  town, 
Calicut. 

OaUcnt  {Kelikbdu;  KoU-kukdga,  'Cock-crowing;'  KoH-kotah,  'Cock- 
fort'). — Municipal  town  and  port  in  the  Calicut  idluk,  Malabar  District, 
Madras ;  situated  on  the  sea-coast  6  miles  north  of  Beypur,  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  palm  groves.  Lat  11*  15'  n.,  long.  75°  49'  e.  Houses, 
9005.  Popubtion  (estimated  at  30,000  in  1827)  had  risen  by  1871 
to  48,338,  comprising — 30,374  Hindus]  151837  Muhammadans  (all 
Moplis);  and  2337  Christians.  Of  the  adult  male  population  of 
11,983,  32  per  cent  are  shanars  or  toddy  drawers,  zo  per  cent 
boatbuilders  and  boatmen,  and  14  per  cent  lubbay  traders.  The 
municipal  area  extends  over  8160  acres,  of  which  5341  are  occupied 
by  houses  and  gardens,  and  2819  are  under  cultivatioa  The  municipal 
income  for  1875-76  was  ^3660,  and  the  expenditure  ^£36161  the 
inddence  of  municipal  taxation  being  about  is.  6d.  per  head.  Value 
of  exports  in  1875-76,  including  those  of  the  sub-port  of  Beypur, 
;^688,ri3 — imports,  ^^384,019;  6  per  cent  of  the  total  being  dutiable 
goods.  The  port  dues  amounted  during  the  year  to  ;^i4i4.  As  the 
headquarters  of  the  rich  and  populous  District  of  Malabar,  Cahcut 
contains  the  chief  revenue,  magisterial,  and  judicial  establishments  of 
the  District,  with  Government  and  marine  offices,  a  customs  house, 
salt  depot,  jail,  lunatic  asylum,  dispensary,  hospitals,  post  and  telegraph 
offices,  travellers'  bungalow,  and  bank.  The  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  have  missions  here,  with  schools ;  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  the  municipal  school,  and  several  others, 
assisted  by  grants.  Owing  to  frequent  Mopli  outrages,  a  detachment 
of  European  infantry  was  stationed  at  Calicut  in  1849.  It  was  removed 
to  the  outpost  at  Matiipuram  in  1851,  but  again  brought  back  on  the 
assassination  of  the  collector  (Mr.  Conolly)  in  1855.  The  barracks  stand 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  as  also  is  the  old  Portuguese  quarter  with  a 
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Koman  Catholic  church  built  by  the  Zamorin  and  presented  to  Portu- 
gal in  1525  A.D.,  and  a  convent  The  southern  portion  contains  the 
timber  depot  {Kalai)  and  the  Mopli  quarter,  above  which  lie  the  sea- 
customs  and  salt  offices,  the  lighthouse  and  mercantile  houses,  facing 
the  sea.  Round  the  Mananchera  tank,  a  fine  reservoir  of  6esh  water, 
are  grouped  the  chief  public  ottices  and  many  important  buildings.  The 
suburbs  consist  of  detached  villages  joining  Calicut  to  Beypuc,  and 
surrounded  with  groves  of  palm,  mango,  and  jack  (Artocaipus)  trees. 
The  climate  is  fairly  healthy,  and,  the  soil  being  sandy,  the  deficiency  of 
artificial  drainage  is  not  injuriously  felt  The  average  annual  rain^l  is 
130  inches. 

The  foundation  of  Calicut  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Chcnunan 
Fenimal,  the  lord  of  Malabar,  whose  conversion  to  Islim  and  departure 
for  Mecca  figures  so  prominently  in  the  legends  of  that  country.  On 
Cheruman's  subsequent  retirement  to  Mecca,  Calicut  was  granted  by 
him  to  Maun  Vikrima,  the  '  Sumuri '  or  Zamorin.  Tradition  derives  ihe 
name  from  the  device  employed  for  deciding  the  limits  of  the  settlement 
— so  much  as  the  crowing  of  a  cock  in  the  Talil  Temple  could  be 
heard  over.  The  present  town  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  has 
given  its  name  to  the  cloth  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  calicute,  to  the 
English  as  calico.  The  Zamorins  rose  to  great  power,  extending  their 
dominions,  with  the  aid  of  the  Moors  or  Moplis,  both  south  and  ea^; 
and  the  capital  is  described  by  the  earliest  Portuguese  visitors  as  con- 
taining many  magnificent  buildings.  The  Moplis,  so  con^cuous  in 
local  history,  are  the  descendants  of  Arab  traders — 13  in  number, 
according  to  their  own  traditions — who  settled  in  the  9th  century  at 
Chalium  on  the  Beypur  river. 

Calicut  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  fitst  port  in  India  visited  1? 
Europeans,  the  Portuguese  adventurer  Covilham  having  landed  here 
about  i486.  In  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama  arrived  at  Calicut,  but  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Moplis  he  was  inhospitably  received  by  the 
Zamorin.  In  1501,  Pedralvarez  Cabral  established  a  factory,  which  was 
immediately  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  MopUs,  and  the  whole  colony 
of  50  persons  massacred  Cabtal  bombarded  the  town;  and  in  the 
following  year  Da  Gama  returned  to  complete  the  punishment,  destroj- 
ing  all  the  shipping  in  the  roadstead,  and  laying  alt  the  houses  within 
range  of  his  guns  in  ruins.  In  1510,  Albuquerque  again  attacked 
Calicut,  burnt  the  Zamorin's  palace,  and  wrecked  the  town ;  but  the 
natives,  rallying  in  overwhelming  force,  drove  him  back  to  Cochin  with 
great  loss.  Three  years  later,  the  Zamorin  made  peace  with  the  Portu- 
guese, who  at  once  erected  a  factory,  the  origin  of  the  present  establish- 
ment The  French  settlement  dates  from  1722,  since  which  year  it  has 
been  three  times  in  British  possession.  In  1817,  it  was  finally  resloted 
with  Mah^  to  the  French,  who  still  hold  a  few  houses  and  the  land 
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adjoining.  The  Danish  Government  established  a  factory  in  1751.  It 
was  partially  destroyed  tn  1784,  and  soon  after  incorporated  in  the 
British  settlement  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1793  to  re- 
establish the  claims  of  Denmark.  The  first  British  settlement  dates 
from  i6r6 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  in  1791  that 
the  Company  acquired  any  sovereign  rights.  Between  those  dates 
Calicut  was  often  conspicuous  in  hislor>-.  In  1695,  Capuin  Kidd 
ravaged  the  port ;  and  in  1766,  when  Haidar  Ali  invaded  Malabar,  the 
Zamorin  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  and  set  fire  to  it,  dying  with  his 
family  in  the  flames.  In  1 733,  and  again  in  1 788,  the  town  was  pillaged 
by  the  Mysore  armies.  In  1790,  the  British  troops  occupied  the  town, 
holding  it  till  the  peace  two  years  later.  Since  then  it  has  been 
steadily  advancing  in  Uade  and  population ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  fanatical  MopU  outbreaks,  the  public  peace  has  been  undisturbed 

Oalimere  Point  (the  Calligicum  of  Ptolemy).— A  low  promontory 
forming  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  Madras. 
I^L  10'  17'  M.,  long.  79°  56'  E.  (Hoisburgh).  The  coast  is  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  point  ought  not  to  be  approached  under  5^  or 
6  fathoms.  Two  pagodas,  called  Point  Calimere  Pagodas,  in  lat.  10° 
22'  N.,  long.  79°  58'  E.  (Horsbui^h),  stand  near  each  other,  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  6  or  7  miles  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  point  From  these  pagodas,  the  direction  of  the  coast 
is  about  north  \  west  to  Negapatam ;  distance,  20  miles ; — all  the  land 
in  this  space  is  low  and  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 

Oalinga. — Andem  Division  and  gMt  in  Madras. — Set  Kalinga. 

OaUnffapatam.— Town  and  port  in  Ganjim  District,  Ua.&xas.—Ste 
Kalingapatau. 

OalrentTira  {Unget-toung,  or  'Bird's  feather'). — A  group  of  rocks 
off  the  coast  of  Arakan,  in  British  Burma,  forming  two  divisions 
bearing  from  each  other  north-west  and  south-east,  and  distant  g  or 
6  miles.  The  north-west  group  (lat  id'  55'  n.,  long.  94°  15'  30"  E.) 
consists  of  seven  irregular  black  rocks,  one  of  which  resembles  an  old 
church  with  a  mutilated  spire.  The  south-east  division  consists  of 
two  high  rocky  islands  covered  with  vegetation,  and  connected  by  a 
reef  with  5  to  7  fathoms  of  water  upon  it  About  half-way  between  the 
islands  there  is  a  single  rock,  dry  at  low  tide 

Ouoalapnr. — Town  in  fiellajy  District,  Madras.— 5''f  Kamalafuk. 

OamlM^  (XAiffl^Acf/).— Feudatory  State  within  the  Political  Agency 
of  Kiira,  Province  of  Guzerat,  Bombay ;  lying  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Province  of  Guzerat, 
between  zi*  9'  and  22°  41'  n.  lat,  and  between  72°  20'  and  73°  5'  e.  long. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  District  of  Kiira ;  east  by  the  lands 
of  Borsad  in  Kiira,  and  Pitlid  belonging  to  Baroda;  south  by  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay ;  and  west  by  the  Sibannati  river,  separating  it  from  Ahmed- 
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dbad  Estimated  area  (1875-76),  350  square  miles  ;  estimated  popula- 
tion, 175,000.  The  boundary  line  of  the  State  is  very  irregular,  and 
some  villages,  belonging  to  the  Giekw^  of  Baroda  and  to  the  British 
Government,  are  entirely  surrounded  by  Cambay  territory.  The 
country  is  flat  and  open,  interspersed  here  and  there,  generally  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  with  groves  of  fine  trees,  such  as  the 
mango,  tamarind,  banian  or  bar,  nlm,  and  ftpal  Towards  the  north 
and  west  the  soil  is  generally  black,  and  well  suited  for  the  culture  of 
wheat  and  cotton.  To  the  east  it  is  fit  only  for  the  growth  of  inferior 
sorts  of  grain,  abundant  crops  of  which  are  grown  in  favourable  years. 
The  cultivators  are  principally  dependent  on  the  monsoon  rains  for  the 
means  of  irrigation,  there  being  but  few  wells.  The  supply  of  drinking 
water  is  chiefly  drawn  from  ponds  or  reservoirs,  in  which  water  is  found 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Near  the  city  of  Cambay  skirting 
the  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mihi  and  Sdbarmati 
rivers,  stretch  vast  tracts  of  salt  marsh  land  submerged  at  high  spring 
tides.  Nodular  limestone  or  kankar  mixed  with  sand  and  clay  is  found 
in  laige  quantities  from  to  to  15  feet  below  the  surftice  of  the  soil 
Though  not  of  the  best  quality,  the  lime  obtained  from  thb  stone  is 
used  by  the  people  of  the  country  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
There  are  no  forests.  Agricultural  products  consist  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  millet  and  pulse,  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  a 
little  opium.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  has  of  late  years  greatly  fallen 
off.  The  chief  wild  animals  are  the  nilgdi  (Portax  pictus),  wild  h(% 
and  large  herds  of  antelopes  that  feed  on  the  short  herbage  on  salt  maish 
lands  near  the  sea-coast  During  the  cold  weather  every  pond  swarms 
with  duck,  teal,  and  snipe  The  population  consists  of  the  various 
castes  of  Hindus  found  throughout  Guzerat,  including  the  wild  tribes 
of  KoHs  and  Wagris ;  Muhammadans,  Jains,  and  Firsfs.  The  languages 
used  are  Guzerathi  and  Hindustint  The  chief  articles  of  manufecture 
are  indigo,  salt,  doth,  carpets,  embroidery,  and  carved  camelians 
which  are  imported  from  Ratanpur  and  other  places  in  the  Rijpipla 
State  The  chocolate  -  coloured  stone  is  brought  from  Kithiiw^; 
agates  come  from  Kapadwanj  and  Sultaltirth  on  the  Naibadi 
(Nerbudda)  river,  and  from  Rdjkot  in  Kithiiwir,  The  total  imports 
in  1874-75,  consisting  chiefly  of  molasses,  timber,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
sugar  were  valued  at  ;^37,830 ;  and  the  exports  of  tobacco,  wrought 
camelians,  and  wooden  bracelets,  at  .^^  7  7, 8 16.  There  are  no  made 
roads  within  the  limits  of  the  Cambay  territory.  The  mode  of 
transit  into  the  interior  is  by  native  carts,  camels,  or  pack-bullodts. 
For  communication  by  water,  except  during  the  monsoon  months, 
boats  of  under  6  tons  at  ordinary  tides,  and  under  50  tons  at  spring 
tides,  ply  between  Cambay  and  Bombay,  Surat,  Broach,  Gogo,  and 
other  ports.     The  head  of  the  gulf  forms  neither  a  safe  nor  commo- 
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dious  harbour,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  shifting  of  its  bed 
from  the  force  of  the  tides  and  the  currents  of  the  rivers  Mihi  and 
SdbarmatL 

The  name  Cambay  or  Khambhit  is  said  to  be  derived  from  khimbha 
or  itambhatirth,  [he  pool  of  Mahideva  under  the  form  of  the  pillar  god. 
Cambay  is  mentioned  by  Masudi  (913) ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
is  traditionally  referred  to  the  grant  of  its  present  site  to  a  body  of 
Brjhmans  in  997.  During  the  nth  and  lath  centuries,  Cambay 
appears  as  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Anhelwira  kingdom ;  and  at 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Musalmins  in  1297,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  India. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Robertson's  Hislorical  Narrative  of  Canibay\ 
the  Firsis  of  Guzerat  sailed  from  Persia  about  the  end  of  the  7th  or 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  A  great  number  of  their  ships  foundered 
in  a  storm,  and  only  a  few  arrived  at  Sejam,  about  70  miles  south  of 
Surat  They  obtained  permission  to  land  after  some  difficulty,  and 
on  certain  conditions;  the  chief  of  which  were — that  they  should  speak 
the  Guzerathf  language,  and  abstain  from  beef  The  P^irsis  remained  for 
many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Sejam,  pursuing  a  coasting  trade;  but 
eventually  they  spread  over  the  neighbouring  Districts,  and  became  so 
numerous  at  Cambay  that  they  outnumbered  the  original  inhabitants 
and  took  possession  of  the  town.  After  a  short  period,  however,  they 
were  driven  out  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Hindus,  who  held  the  terri- 
tory until  conquered  by  the  Muhamraadans  in  1297  a.d. 

In  the  15th  century,  with  the  growing  wealth  and  power  of  the  Guzerat 
kingdom,  Cambay  regained  its  former  prosperity,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century  formed  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  commerce  in  India. 
During  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Guzerat,  Cambay  was 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Large  vessels  unloaded  their  cargoes 
at  Gogo,  whence  they  were  sent  in  small  craft  to  Cambay.  The 
passage  between  the  two  ports  was  so  quick  as  to  become  proverbial. 
The  founder  of  the  present  family  of  Cambay  rulers  was  Momin  Khin, 
the  last  but  one  of  the  Muhammadan  governors  of  Guzerat  While 
he  held  the  office  of  Governor,  his  son-in-law,  Nizim  Khdn,  had  charge 
of  Cambay.  On  Momin  Khdn's  death  in  1742,  his  son  Muftukhdr 
Khin  basely  compassed  the  death  of  Nizdm  Khdn,  and  assumed  the 
government  of  Cambay.  The  Marhattd  leaders  had  already  partitioned 
Guzerat ;  but  Muftukhilr  KMn  successfully  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
Peshwd  to  tribute,  until,  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  Cambay  was  ceded  to 
the  British  Govemnient  The  principal  item  of  this  disputed  tribute 
consisted  of  a  mnninal  half-share  in  the  sea  and  land  customs,  deduct- 
ing cost  of  collection.  The  British  Govenunent  found  much  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Naw^b  to  revise  the  complicated  and  onerous  tariff  of 
sea  customs,  which  was  highly  injurious  to  trade ;  but,  in  1856,  an 
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arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  methods  of  collection  are  assimi- 
lated to  those  obtaining  in  civilised  countries. 

The  present  ruler  is  Nawib  Husain  Yawur  Khin  Bahidiir,  a  Mughal 
Muhammadan  of  the  Shii  sect,  who  was  bom  about  1813.  Hi5poutk»i 
is  that  of  a  feudatory  of  the  British  GovemmenL  He  has  received 
a  sanad,  guaranteeing  any  succession  to  his  State  that  may  be  legitimate 
according  to  Muhammadan  law.  He  has  first-class  jurisdiction,  having 
power  to  try  for  capital  offences  any  persons  except  British  subjects, 
and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  1 1  guns.  Tribute  is  paid  to  the  British 
Government  of  ;^3547  in  cash,  exclusive  of  collections  on  account 
of  customs  and  excise.  The  military  force  consists  of  173  cavalry  and 
1218  foot,  for  the  most  part  undisciplined.  The  annual  gross  revenue, 
inclusive  of  transit  duties  on  all  goods,  Indian  and  fore^n,  is  estimated 
at  ;^4o,ooo.  Public  instruction  is  conducted  by  2  public  and  ij 
private  indigenous  schools,  with  164  pupils  in  the  former  and  547  in 
the  latter. 

Being  within  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes,  the  climate  of  Cambaj 
is  generally  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of  the  interior  of 
Guzerat  The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  fever  and  dysentery.  The 
average  yearly  rainfall  is  returned  at  29*30  inches. 

Ouabay  {Khamikdl). — Chief  town  in  the  Sute  of  the  same  name, 
Province  of  Guzerat,  Bombay ;  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  on  the  north  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Mihi  Lat  jj' 
18'  30"  N.,  long.  72*  40'  E.  Distant  53  miles  south  of  Ahmed^bid,  and 
202  miles  west  of  Mhau  (Mhow).  Pop,  (187a),  33,709.  The  city  was 
originally  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  perforated  for  musketry,  flanked 
with  irregular  towers  without  fosse  or  esplanade;  but  the  works  ate 
now  out  of  repair,  and  few  of  the  guns  mounted  are  serviceable.  Only 
portions  of  the  wall  remain,  enclosing  a  circumference  of  not  more 
than  3  miles.  The  palace  of  the  Nawib  is  in  good  repair,  but  built 
in  an  inferior  style  of  architecture.  The  Jami  Masjid  was  erected 
in  1325  A.D.,  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  Sh^;  the  pillars  in  the 
interior  were  taken  from  desecrated  Jain  temples,  and,  though  arranged 
without  much  attention  to  architectural  effect,  give  the  mosque  a 
picturesque  appearance.  Many  luins  still  attest  the  former  wealth 
of  Cambay.  It  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Cambae^  as  a  place  of 
great  trade  by  Marco  Polo  (arc.  1293),  and  by  his  countryman  and 
contemporary,  Marino  Sanudo,  as  one  of  the  two  great  trading  ports 
of  India  (Cambeth).  Its  commercial  decline  is  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  silting  up  of  the  gulf,  and  also  to  the  '  bore '  or  rushing 
tide  in  the  north  of  the  gulf,  and  at  the  entrances  of  the  Mihi  and 
S^barmaU  (Savamamati)  rivers.  High  spring-tides  rise  and  &U  as 
much  as  33  feet,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  from  6  to  7  knots 
an  hour.      In  ordinary  springs  the  rise  and  ^  is  35  fee^  and  the 
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current  runs  4^  to  6  knots.  Great  damage  is  thus  frequently  caused 
to  shipping,  the  more  so  as  the  average  depth  of  the  channel  is 
only  from  4  to  6  fathoms;  and  the  hazard  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  constantly  shifting  shoats,  caused  by  the  frequent  inundation  of 
the  rivere.  Cambay  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  agate,  came- 
lian,  and  onyx  ornaments.  The  cornelians  come  chiefly  from  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ratanpur,  in  the  Native  State  of  Rijpfpla,  Rewi  K^ta. 
The  preparation  of  the  stones  was  thus  described  in  iSir  by  Mr. 
J.  Willoughby,  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Barodar  'The  Bhfls, 
who  are  the  miners,  commence  their  operations  about  September  and 
leave  off  in  April,  when  they  commence  burning  the  camelians.  The 
operation  of  burning  is  performed  by  digging  a  hole  one  yard  square,  in 
which  are  placed  earthen  pots  filled  with  the  camelians,  which  to  facili- 
tate the  process  have  for  some  time  previous  been  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  bottoms  of  the  pots  are  taken  out,  and  a  layer  of  about  6  or  7  inches 
of  cow  or  goat  dung,  strewed  above  and  below  them,  is  set  on  lire, 
which,  when  consumed,  has  rendered  the  stones  ready  for  the  Cambay 
merchants,'  The  three  principal  colours  of  the  camelians  are  red, 
white,  and  yellow,  the  first  of  which  is  considered  the  most  valuable. 

(tembay  Gulf  (or  Gulf  of  Cambay).  —The  strip  of  sea  which 
separates  the  Peninsula  of  KdthidwSr  from  the  northern  Bombay  coast 
The  gulf  was  in  ancient  times  a  great  resort  of  commerce,  much 
frequented  by  Arab  mariners,  Surat  lies  at  the  eastern  point  of  its 
mouth ;  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Diu  at  the  westem  mouth,  and 
Cambay  Town  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  gulf  receives  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Tipti  and  Narbadi  (Nerbudda),  on  its  eastern  side ; 
the  Mfihi  and  Sibannati  (Savamamati)  on  the  north,  and  several  small 
rivers  from  K^thiiwdr  on  the  west  Owing  to  the  causes  mentioned 
under  Cambay  Town,  the  gulf  is  silting  up  and  is  now  resorted  to  only 
by  small  craft  The  once  famous  harbours  (Surat  and  Broach,  which 
see  separately)  around  its  coast  have  ceased  to  be  used  by  foreign 


Oamd's  Hump. — Mountain  peak  in  the  Calicut  tdluk,  Malabar 
District,  Madras.  Height,  7677  feet  above  the  sea.  Situated  26  miles 
north-east  of  Calicut,  in  lat  11°  26'  n.,  and  long.  76*  ro'  e. 

OampbeUpnr.— Small  cantonment  in  R^wal  Pindi  District,  Punjab, 
Lat.  33°  47'  N.,  long.  7a°  23'  e.  Occupied  by  a  regiment  of  European 
cavalry.  Known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Hamalpur,  derived  from 
the  tomb  of  Hamal  Shdh,  a  Sayyid,  which  stands  in  the  village,  and  is 
an  object  of  religious  veneration  among  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Outarai,  North. — District  of  Bombay. — See  Kanara. 

Oanara,  South. — District  of  Madras. — Set  Kanara. 
—Town  in  Afghanistan. — See  Kandahar. 
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Oannanore  {Kann^). — Municipal  ton-n  and  port  in  Malabar  District, 
Madras.  Lat  ii°  51'  12"  n.,  long.  75*  14' 44"  E. ;  pop;  (1871),  10,165  ; 
houses,  1984;  municipal  income  in  1876-77,  ^£1883;  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion, about  lod.  per  head.  Seing  the  headquarters  of  the  Cheiakal^v^ 
it  contains  the  usual  subordinate  public  offices,  magisterial  and  judicial, 
jail,  dispensary,  schools,  etc ;  and  it  has  also  a  custom  house,  salt  ddpot, 
and  marine  establishment  The  value  of  the  sea-going  trade  during 
1875-76  was — imports,  _;^zao,244;  exports,  ^^115, 248;  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  whole  being  dutiable,  and  yielding,  with  port  dues,  ;£>63. 
But  the  chiefimportanceofCannanore  is  as  a  military  cantonment  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Malabar  and  Kanara  force,  being  the  station  of  a 
general  of  division,  with  his  staff,  and  is  garrisoned  t^  1  European  and  : 
native  regiments  of  infantry,  with  a  battery  of  artillery — total  strength, 
2175.  The  cantonment  is  spacious,  and  intersected  by  good  roads,  witii 
tn-o  parade  grounds,  ordnance  ddp6t,  brigade  and  commissariat  ofEces, 
etc.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  fort,  a  triangular  building  coveringa 
rocky  point  which  juts  out  into  the  sea.  Across  the  bay,  lies  the  MopU 
i[uarter  of  Cannanore,  where  the  descendants  of  the  old  Cannanore 
Sultins  reside,  the  town  being  otherwise  remarkable  for  the  number  fi 
its  mosques,  two  of  which  are  of  special  note.  Within  its  limits  stands 
the  fishing  village  of  Thii,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  once  a 
Portuguese  factory.  The  cantonment  was  made  a  municipality  in 
1867,  and  in  1872  the  town  proper  was  brought  under  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act  Anglican,  German,  and  Roman  Catholic  missions 
are  established  here,  with  schools  attached.  The  average  annual  tain 
fall  is  97  inches.     The  death-rate  for  1875-76  was  41  per  thousand 

Cannanore  was,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  partition  of  his 
dominions  by  Cheniman  Perumal,  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Kalauasti  (Calastri),  or  Cherakal  Rjjjs,  to  whom  it  belonged  till  the 
invasion  of  Malabar  by  Haidar  AIL  In  1498,  the  Portuguese  Cabntl 
landed  here,  and,  being  well  received,  planted  a  colony.  Seven  years 
later  Vasco  da  Gama  erected  a  factory.  In  1656,  the  Dutch  effected  a 
settlement,  for  the  protection  of  which  they  built  the  present  fort,  which 
they  occupied  till  1 766,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mysore  troops. 
In  1784,  Cannanore  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  reigning 
Princess  became  tributary  to  the  East  India  Company.  Seven  years 
later,  it  was  again  taken  ;  and  since  that  date  has  remained,  in  British 
hands,  the  chief  military  station  cm  the  Malabar  coast  under  the  Madias 
Presidency. 

OanniUff,  Port— River  port  on  the  MatW  river,  Bengal— S«  Port 

CANNINa 

OaiaffOla. — Town  and  rnfx  ghdt  in  Pumiah  District,  Bengal  ~-&r 
Karacola. 
Oardamom  Hills.— Range  of  hills  in  Travancoie  State,  Madras, 
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lying  bet«-een  9°  27'  and  10*  4'  n.  lat,  and  between  76*  52'  and  77'  17' 
E.  lon^  Average  height,  from  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
hills  are  divided  roughly  into  the  '  Margari  Alum '  and  '  Kunni  Alum  ' 
groups,  both  very  sparsely  populated,  and  unhealthy.  The  Kunni 
Alum,  though  at  a  lower  average  elevation,  lies  within  the  influence  of 
the  sea-breeze,  and  enjoys,  therefore,  a  rather  better  climate  than  the 
Margari  Alum.  The  cardamoms  collected  on  these  hills  amount 
annually  to  about  60  tons,  valued  at  ^30,000 ;  they  thrive  best  at  an 
elevation  of  3000  feet  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  coffee  estates 
on  the  southern  slopes,  the  hills  possess  no  other  economic  value. 

Oamatic — Geographical  Division  of  Madras.— ^at  Karnatic 

Oaabmere.— Native  State,  Punjab. —&«  Kashmir. 

Q»Miet^<adj&(Kdsaragodu;  'Y^an^eicoK' ofihe  TohJat-al-Maj4Ml4'm). 
— Town  in  South  Kanara  District,  Madras;  situated  on  the  Chandragiri 
river,  in  lat  12°  29'  50"  n.,  and  long  75°  2'  10"  f.  ;  pop.  (1871),  6416  ; 
number  of  houses,  1 1 78.  The  southernmost  post  of  the  ancient  Tuluva 
kingdom,  with  an  ancient  fort  of  the  Iltkeri  kings. 

OaUTeiy  {Kdveri;  the  Xa^rjpiK  of  the  Greek  geographer  Ptolemy). — 
A  great  river  of  Southern  India,  famous  alike  for  its  traditional  sanctity, 
its  picturesque  scenery,  and  its  utility  for  irrigation.  Rising  in  Coorg, 
high  up  amid  the  Western  Ghits,  in  13°  35'  n.  lat  and  75°  34'  £.  long, 
it  flows  with  a  generally  south-east  direction  across  the  plateau  of 
Mysore,  and  finally  pours  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  through  two 
principal  mouths  in  the  Madras  District  of  Tanjore  ;  total  length,  about 
475  miles  ;  estimated  area  of  drainage  basin,  38,000  square  miles.  It  is 
known  to  devout  Hindus  as  Dakshini  Ganga,  or  the  Ganges  of  the  South, 
and  the  whole  of  its  course  is  holy  ground.  According  to  the  legend 
preserved  in  the  Agneya  and  Skdnda  Furdnas,  there  was  once  bom  upon 
earth  a  girl  named  Vishnumiyi  or  Lop^udri,  the  daughter  of  Brahma; 
but  her  divine  father  permitted  hei  to  be  regarded  as  the  child  of  a 
mortal,  called  Kdvera-muni.  In  order  to  obtain  beatitude  for  her 
adoprive  father,  she  resolved  to  become  a  river  whose  waters  should 
purify  from  all  sin.  Hence  it  is  that  even  the  holy  Ganga  resorts 
undciground  once  in  the  year  to  the  source  of  the  Cauvery,  to  purge 
herself  from  the  pollution  contracted  from  the  crowd  of  sinners  who 
have  bathed  in  her  waters.  At  Tdla  Kiveri  where  the  river  rises,  and  at 
Bhdgamandala  where  it  receives  its  first  tributary,  stand  ancient  temples 
annually  frequented  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  in  the  month  of  Tulimisa 
(October-November).  The  course  of  the  Cauveiy  in  Coorg  is  very 
tortuous.  Its  bed  is  generally  rocky;  its  banks  are  high  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegelatioiL  In  the  dry  season  it  is  fordable  almost  any- 
where, but  during  the  rains  it  swells  into  a  torrent  10  or  30  feet  deep. 
In  this  portion  of  its  course  it  is  joined  by  many  tributaries — the 
Kakabe,    Kadanur,    Kumma-hole,    Muttiremutta,    Chikka-hole,  and 
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Suvarnad  Near  the  frontier,  at  the  ftadon  of  Frazerpet,  it  is  spanned 
by  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  516  feet  in  length.  On  entering  Mysore 
the  Cauvery  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  but  presently  widens  to  an 
average  breadth  of  from  300  to  400  yards.  Its  bed  continues  rocky, 
so  as  to  forbid  all  navigation  ;  but  its  banks  are  here  bordered  with  a 
rich  strip  of  wet  cultivation.  In  its  course  through  Mysore,  the  chanael 
is  interrupted  by  no  less  than  twelve  anicuts  or  dams  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation.  From  the  most  important  of  these,  known  as  the  Madad- 
katte,  an  aitiAdal  channel  is  led  off  72  miles  in  length,  which  irrigates 
an  area  of  10,000  acres  with  a  revenue  of  ^^7000,  and  ultimately  brings 
a  water-supply  into  the  town  of  MysOTe.  In  this  portion  of  its  course 
it  forms  the  two  islands  of  Sehincapatam  and  SrvASAMUDRAM,  which 
vie  in  sanctity  with  the  island  of  Srirangam  lower  down  in  Trichino- 
poly  District.  Enclosing  the  island  of  Sivasamudram  are  the  celebrated 
falls  of  the  Cauvery,  which  are  unrivalled  for  romantic  beauty.  The 
river  here  branches  into  two  channels,  each  of  which  makes  a  descent 
of  about  200  miles  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  broken  cascades.  The 
scene  has  been  rendered  accessible  to  visitors  by  the  private  muni- 
ficence of  a  native  of  Mysore,  who  has  constructed  two  stone  bridges  of 
rude  but  solid  workmanship  to  connect  the  island  with  either  bank. 
More  than  one  tragic  story  of  former  days  has  gathered  round  this 
pictureeque  spot.  The  Mysore  tributaries  of  the  Cauvery  are  the 
Heraavati,  Lakshmantirtha,  Lokapdvani,  Kabbani,  and  Suvamavatl 
After  entering  the  territory  of  Madras,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  two  Districts  of  Coimbatore  and  Salem  for  a  considerable  distance, 
until  it  strikes  into  Trichinopoly  District.  Sweeping  past  the  historic 
rock  of  Trichinopoly,  it  breaks  at  the  island  of  Srirangam  into  two 
channels,  which  enclose  between  them  the  delta  of  Tanjore,  the  garden 
of  Southern  India.  The  more  northerly  of  these  channels  is  called  the 
CoLEROON  (Kolidam) ;  that  which  condnues  the  course  of  the  ri\-er 
towards  the  east  preserves  the  name  of  the  Cauveiy.  On  the  seaward 
face  of  the  delta  are  the  open  roadsteads  of  Negapatam  and  French 
KirikaL  The  only  navigation  on  any  portion  of  its  course  is  carried 
on  in  boats  of  basket-work.  In  Madras  the  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Bhavani,  Noyel,  and  Amravati.  At  Erode  the  river  is  crossed  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Madras  Railway,  by  means  of  an  iron-girder  bridge. 
1536  feet  long  with  72  spans,  on  piers  sunk  into  the  solid  rock.  The 
tott!  cost  of  this  structure  was  ^^40,000. 

Thoughthe  water  of  the  Cauvery  is  utilised  for  agriculture  in  Mysore. 
and  also  in  Coimbatore  District,  it  is  in  the  delta  that  its  real  value  fw 
irrigation  becomes  conspicuous.  At  Srirangam,  just  above  the  point  of 
bifurcation,  the  flood  discharge  is  estimated  at  472,000  feet  per  second 
The  problem  of  utilising  this  storehouse  of  agricultural  wealth  was  first 
grappled  with  by  a  prehistoric  Hindu  king,  who  constructed  a  i 
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dam  of  unhewn  stone,  1080  feet  long  and  from  40  to  60  feet  broad, 
across  the  stream  of  the  Cauvery  proper.  This  dam,  which  is  supposed 
to  date  back  to  the  4th  century  a.d.,  is  still  in  excellent  repair,  and  has 
supplied  a  typical  model  to  our  own  engineers.  When  the  British  first 
came  into  possession  of  Tanjore  District,  in  1801,  it  was  found  that  the 
great  volume  of  the  water  supply  was  then  passing  unused  down  the 
Coleroon,  which  is  mainly  a  drainage  channel ;  while  the  Cauvery 
proper  was  gradually  silting  up,  and  the  irrigating  channels  that  take  off 
from  it  were  becoming  dry.  The  object  of  the  engineering  works  that 
have  been  since  constructed  is  to  redress  this  unequal  tendency,  and  to 
compel  either  channel  to  carry  the  maximum  of  water  that  can  be  put 
to  good  use.  The  chief  modem  work  is  the  dam  or  anicut  across  the 
Coleroon,  constructed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  between  1836  and  183S. 
This  dam  is  2250  feet  long,  broken  by  islands  into  three  sections.  The 
body  is  of  brick,  capped  with  cut  stone.  Its  thickness  is  6  feet,  sup- 
ported in  the  rear  by  an  apron  of  masonry,  21  feet  broad.  By  means 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  self-acting  sluices,  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  subsequent  years,  the  discharge  of  the  two  rivers  has  now 
been  so  accurately  regulated  that  neither  is  being  choked  with  silt, 
while  the  surplus  water  supply  of  both  is  made  available  for  irrigation 
through  a  countless  number  of  distributaries.  The  area  already  irrigated 
from  this  source  in  the  three  Districts  of  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and 
South  Arcot  is  about  835,000  acres,  yielding  a  revenue  of  .;^353,ooo. 

Oawnpore  (correctly,  KAnhpur).  —  A  British  District  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  lying  between 
25°  56'  15"  and  26°  57'  N-  lat.,  and  between  79°  34'  45 "  and  80°  38'  e. 
long. ;  area,  2336  square  miles;  popularion  in  1872,  1,156,055  souls. 
Cawnpore  is  the  westernmost  District  of  the  Allahibid  Division ; 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Ganges,  on  the  west  by  Famikhabiid 
and  Etiwah,  on  the  south-west  by  the  Jumna  (Jamund),  and  on  the  east 
by  Fatehpur.     The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Cawnpore  Citv. 

Physical  Aspects. — The  District  of  Cawnpore  forms  part  of  the  Dodb, 
or  great  alluvial  plain  between  the  (Janges  and  the  Jumna ;  and  it  does 
not  materially  differ  in  its  general  features  from  other  portions  of  that 
monotonous  tract  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  level  plateau, 
only  varied  by  the  courses  of  the  minor  streams  whose  waters  swell  the 
great  boundary  rivers,  and  by  the  steep  ravines  which  channel  the  friable 
soil  of  the  plain.  The  country  has  a  slight  general  slope  toward  the 
south-west,  and  all  the  river  channels  trend  in  that  directioa  It  is 
divided  into  four  main  sections  by  the  streams  which  collect  and  carrj- 
away  the  surface  drainage.  The  Isan  cuts  off  a  small  angle  to  the 
north,  joining  the  Ganges  shortly  after  its  entry  within  the  limits  of 
Cawnpore ;  next  come  the  Pindu  and  the  Rind,  which  traverse  the 
midland  portion  of  the  District  from  end  to  end ;  while  to  the  extreme 
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south,  the  Sengur  falls  into  the  Jumna,  and  encloses  between  itself 
and  the  main  stream  a  triangular  wedge  of  land  The  banks  of 
the  two  last-named  rivers  are  marked  by  extensive  ravines  of  great 
depth,  which  ramify  in  every  direction  from  the  central  gorge:  Their 
soil  is  almost  entirely  un cultivable,  and  they  have  a  wild  and  desolate 
appearance,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  rich  and  peaceful  aspect 
of  the  cultivated  country  above.  The  clay  of  the  upland  plain  is 
naturally  dry  and  thirsty,  but  it  has  been  converted  into  a  prosperous 
agricultural  region  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  Canal  No  fever 
than  four  branches  of  that  great  engineering  work  enter  the  District 
of  Cawnpore  at  different  points ;  while  minor  distributaries  run  from 
them  in  every  direction  over  the  surrounding  fields.  The  plain  is  now 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  Dodb,  and  Only  an  occasional 
strip  of  uidr^  whitened  by  the  efflorescence  known  as  rth,  breaks  the 
general  prospect  of  cultivated  fields.  No  lake  of  any  size  exists  in  the 
District,  but  a  few  small  patches  of  water  are  formed  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  canal  After  the  rains,  the  lower  levels  are  occupied  by 
shallow  ponds,  particularly  where  irrigation  trenches  connected  with  the 
Ganges  Canal  intersect  the  natural  lines  of  drainage,  thus  producing 
a  temporary  dam ;  but  the  pools  which  collect  under  these  circum- 
stances are  soon  drained  dry  by  the  cultivators  to  water  their  fields. 
Groves  of  tamarind  and  mahud  not  uncommonly  overshadow  the  village 
temples  or  the  more  ambitious  mosques.  The  fauna  of  the  District 
includes  leopards,  wolves,  fUgdi,  antelope,  deer,  foxes,  and  jackals ; 
partridges,  pteafowl,  and  sand-grouse  abound,  while  waterfowl  are  common 
in  the  low-lying  marshy  flats. 

History. — The  District  of  Cawnpore  is  an  administrative  creation  of 
British  rule,  not  dating  further  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century.  Under  the  Muhammadan  system  its  various  pargands  were 
distributed  between  the  Subahs  of  AUahdbdd  and  Agra,  and  its  early 
history,  so  far  as  known,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
Districts.  The  Doib  was  conquered  by  Shahib-ud-din  Ghorf  in  1194 
A.D. ;  and  it  remained  a  fief  of  the  various  dynasties  at  Delhi  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Mughal  power  in  the  i6th  century.  B^bar 
subdued  the  country  in  1529  ;  and  it  became  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
the  chief  scene  of  the  protracted  simple  between  his  son  Humiyiin 
and  the  Path^  chief,  Sher  Shih.  One  or  two  mosques  and  other 
public  buildings  in  the  smaller  towns  still  bear  witness  to  the  rule  of 
Aurangzeb ;  but  comparatively  few  traces  of  the  family  of  Bibar  now 
remain  scattered  through  the  District,  as  it  contained  hardly  any  towns 
of  importance  during  the  palmy  epoch  of  the  Mughals.  On  the  decline 
of  the  Delhi  Empire,  the  country  about  Cawnpore,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Dodb,  was  overrun  by  the  Marhattds  in  1736.  It  continued  in 
their  hands  till  1747,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Safdar  Jan^  the  Nawdb 
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Wazfr  of  Oudh.  The  dtj-  of  Cawnpore  was  noi  founded  until  after  the 
victories  of  Buxar  and  Korain  1764-65,  when  the  Nawdb  Shuji-ud- 
dauld  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  50  Ukhs  of  rupees,  and  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  two  cantonments  for  British  troops  within  his 
dominions,  one  at  Cawnpore  and  the  other  at  Fatehgarh.  The  troops 
were  at  first  stationed  at  Bilgrdm,  but  were  remov-ed  to  Cawnpore  in  1778. 
A  dty  soon  sprang  up  around  the  military  hnes,  adorned  with  many 
handsome  mosques  and  other  buildings,  but  bearing  its  recent  origin 
somewhat  obtrusively  upon  its  face.  By  the  treaty  of  1801,  the  Nawdb 
Wazir  ceded  to  the  British  the  whole  lower  Dodb,  together  with  other 
territory,  in  commutation  of  the  stipulated  tribute,  which  experience 
had  shown  to  be  in  a  perpetual  condition  of  arrears.  A  District  of 
Cawnpore  was  immediately  organized,  with  much  more  extensive 
boundaries  than  those  which  at  present  limit  it,  and  embracing 
certain  pargaitds  now  transferred,  by  the  necessity  for  more  active, 
and  energetic  administration,  to  Etiwah,  Fairukhibdd,  and  Fatehpur. 
Our  early  ofiiciaL<;  found  the  country  suffering  heavily  from  the 
fiscal  exactions  of  its  native  rulers ;  and  the  first  step  needful  for 
the  re-establishment  of  agricultural  prosperity  was  a  reduction  of  the 
land  revenue.  A  series  of  reduced  settlements  were  effected  at  various 
dates  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  the  District  began 
rapidly  to  revive  under  the  firm  and  peaceful  rule  of  its  new  masters. 
No  special  event  in  the  annals  of  Cawnpore  calls  for  notice  before  the 
unhappy  incidents  of  the  Mutiny  of  1S57.  The  part  which  the  city 
bore  in  that  great  struggle  is  a  matter  of  imperial  rather  than  of  local 
history.  Though  we  never  lost  possession  of  the  Cawnpore  District 
for  more  than  a  few  days  during  the  whole  rebellion,  yet  we  had 
to  maintain  a  continuous  contest  with  the  insurgents  from  May  to 
December  1857.  Bij(  Rdo,  the  last  of  the  Peshwis,  had  talcen  up 
his  residence,  in  exile,  at  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Bithdr 
on  the  Ganges,  in  this  District  On  the  Feshwi's  death  his  adopted 
son,  Dundhu  Panth,  was  not  permitted  to  assume  the  titles  of  his  father. 
As  '  Nini  Sahib '  his  name  has  since  become  familiar  upon  every  lip. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  this  disaffected  prince  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  treasury  at  Cawnpore.  Early  in  June  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  entrench  the  barracks,  and  all  Europeans  were  brought 
within  the  entrenchment.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  2nd  Cavalry  and  ist 
Native  Infantry  rose  in  revolt,  seized  the  treasury,  broke  open  the  jail, 
and  burnt  the  public  ofSces.  They  then  marched  out  one  stage  on  the 
road  to  Delhi,  and  were  joined  by  the  53rd  and  54th  regiments.  The 
NdtUE  immediately  went  out  to  their  camp,  and  persuaded  them  to  return. 
He  next  attacked  the  entrenched  Europeans  with  a  brisk  cannonade, 
kept  up  for  three  weeks,  until  the  rebel  ammunition  was  exhausted.  By 
the  36th  of  June,  the  position  of  the  besieged  became  untenid)le,  and 
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they  capilubted  on  a  sworn  promise  of  protection.  The  Nani  agreed 
to  send  them  to  Allahabad,  and  next  day  they  marched  out  to  the 
ghat,  and  got  into  the  boats ;  but  before  they  could  push  qS,  they  were 
lired  on  from  all  sides.  Two  boats  only  escaped,  one  of  which  was  at 
once  swam]>ed  by  a  round  shot ;  the  other  went  down  the  river  under 
fire  from  both  banks,  and  most  of  the  Europeans  were  killed.  A  few 
escaped  for  a  while  to  Shiurajpur  in  Fatehpur,  where  some  were 
captured,  and  the  remainder  massacred,  except  four.  The  soldiers 
in  the  boats  were  mostly  shot  upon  the  spot ;  the  women  and  children 
were  carried  off  to  the  Savdda  Kothi,  where  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces, 
by  the  Ndn4's  orders,  at  the  first  sound  of  Havelock's  guns  outside 
Cawnpore.  About  200  bodies  were  taken  out  of  the  well  into  which 
they  were  thrown,  where  the  well-known  Memorial  now  stands.  Have- 
lock  fought  the  battles  of  Aung  and  the  Pindd  Nadi  on  the  15th  of 
July,  and  next  day  took  Cawnpore  by  storm.  The  17th  and  i8th  were 
devoted  to  the  recovery  of  the  city,  and  the  19th  to  the  destruction  of 
iSithtSr  and  the  Nine's  palaces.  Two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
cross  into  Oudh  were  hazarded,  but  no  actual  advance  was  made  until 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  General  Outram  towards  the  end  of 
August  Lord  Clyde's  column  passed  through  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
on  the  19th  of  October,  and  Colonel  Greathed  followed  a  week  later. 
In  November,  the  Gwalior  mutineers  crossed  the  Jumna,  and,  being 
joined  by  a  large  force  of  Oudh  rebels,  attacked  Cawnpore  on  the 
z7th,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  which  they  held  till  Lord 
Clyde  marched  in  the  next  evening.  On  the  6th  of  December,  Lord 
Clyde  routed  them  with  great  loss,  and  took  all  their  guns.  General 
Walpole  then  led  a  column  through  the  country  towns,  restoring  order 
in  Akbarpur,  RasiSlibid,  and  Deripur.  The  District  was  not  cotn- 
pletely  pacified  till  after  the  fall  of  Kilpi  in  May  1858  ;  but  that  event 
rendered  its  reorganization  easy,  and  when  Firoz  Shah  fled  through  it 
in  December  i8j8,  his  passage  caused  no  disturbance. 

Population. — Cawnpore  is  one  of  the  Districts  where  agriculture 
and  population  have  almost  reached  their  utmost  limit,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  Uken 
])lace  of  late  years.  The  decrease  is  mainly  attributable  to  emigration 
toward  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  employment  is  more  easily 
obtained  In  1853,  the  total  population  was  returned  at  1,174,556 
persons.  In  1865,  it  had  risen  to  i,r9i,836,  showing  an  increase  of 
18,108,  or  1-5  per  cent  In  1872,  the  number  was  ascertained  to  be 
r,i56,o55  persons,  being  a  falling  off  of  36,781,  or  31  per  cent  The 
area  rose  somewhat  between  1853  and  1865,  and  fell  again  between 
the  latter  year  and  1872 ;  but  in  neither  case  was  the  difference 
sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  variation  in  the  number  of  inhal»t- 
ants.     The  Census  of  1872,  which  was  taken  upon  an  area  of  2336 
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s<iuare  miles,  disclosed  a  toU)  population  of  1,156,055  persons,  dis- 
tributed among  1985  villages  or  townships,  and  inhabiting  an  aggregate 
of  172,23a  houses.  These  figures  yield  the  following  averages: — 
Persons  per  square  mite,  495  ;  villages  per  square  mile,  '8 ;  houses 
per  square  mile,  116;  persons  per  village,  582  ;  persons  per  house,  42. 
Classified  according  to  sex,  there  were  (exclusive  of  non-Asiatics) — 
males,  619,118;  females,  536,321  ;  proportion  of  males,  536  per  cent. 
Classified  according  to  age,  there  were,  under  12  years — males,  182,793  J 
females,  158,467 ;  total,  341,260,  or  2951  percent  As  regards  religious 
distinctions,  Cawnpore  is  more  essentially  Hindu  than  the  neighbouring 
Districts.  In  1871,  the  Census  returned  1,065,786  persons,  or  92-2  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  as  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith ;  while  only  89,215, 
or  78  per  cent,  were  set  down  as  believers  in  the  creed  of  IsUm. 
Among  the  Hindu  population,  the  Brihmans  rank  first,  in  numbers 
as  in  caste,  with  a  total  of  183,304  persons.  The  RAjputs  were 
returned  at  92,523  persons.  These  two  castes  form  the  chief  land- 
holding  bodies  in  the  District  The  Banias  had  37,451  representatives, 
engaged,  as  usual,  in  commercial  pursuits.  Of  the  inferior  castes, 
the  Chamirs  (122,932)  were  the  most  numerous;  most  of  whom  are 
labourers  in  the  poorest  conditioa  Next  come  the  Ahi'rs  (113,053), 
Kurmis  (58,359),  and  Kiyasths  (15,169).  Amongst  Musalmin  tribes, 
the  Shaikhs  are  the  most  important,  numbering  in  all  64,797  ^°^^ 
The  village  organisation  is  of  the  same  general  type  which  is  common 
throughout  the  Lower  Dodb.  First  conies  the  body  of  landowners, 
generally  Thikurs  or  Brdhmans ;  below  them  rank  the  old  hereditary 
cultivators,  who  possess  rights  of  occupancy,  and  are  often  descen- 
dants or  clansmen  of  former  landowners ;  third  in  social  importance 
are  the  Sanias,  shopkeepers,  and  petty  bankers;  the  fourth  stratum 
consists  of  tenants-at-will,  who  till  the  land  for  a  bare  subsistence; 
while  the  lowest  class  of  all  is  composed  of  the  artisans  and  labourers, 
indispensable  to  the  native  system,  such  as  the  barber,  the  potter,  the 
washerman,  the  tanner,  the  scavenger,  and  the  water-carrier.  There 
were  only  two  towns  in  1872  with  a  population  exceeding  5000  souls — 
namely,  Cawnpore  (122,770)  and  Bilhaur  (5954).  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  small 
villages.  The  total  agricultural  populauon  was  returned  at  564,010,  or 
48  '8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Agriculture. — The  system  of  tillage  in  Cawnpore  is  that  common  to 
the  whole  DoAb.  There  are  two  main  agricultural  seasons,  the  kharif, 
or  autumn  harvest,  and  the  raii,  or  spring  harvest  The  kharif  cro^ 
are  sown  after  the  first  rain  in  June,  and  include  rice,  cotton,  M/raiy''^''> 
meth,  and  other  food-stuffs.  Most  of  these  staples  are  reaped  in 
October,  but  the  early  rice  is  harvested  in  September,  while  cotton  is 
not  ready  for  picking  until  February.     The  rabi  crops  are  sown  in 
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October  or  November,  and  reaped  in  March  or  April ;  they  consist  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  pulses.  Manure  is  used,  where  it  can 
be  obtfuned,  for  both  harvests,  and  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  when- 
ever the  cultivator  can  aiford  it  Spring  and  autumn  crops  are  not 
often  taken  off  the  same  land,  but  sometimes  a  crop  of  early  rice  is 
reaped  in  September,  and  a  second  crop  of  some  other  kind  is  put  into 
the  ground  in  the  following  month.  The  staple  product  of  the  District 
is  wheat,  but  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  received  a  great  impetus  since 
the  American  war.  Among  the  minor  crops  are  to  be  found  oil-seeds, 
opium,  spices,  tobacco,  and  potatoes.  Sugar-cane  b  extensively  grown 
on  the  better  soils,  and  indigo  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  seed, 
which  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Behar.  The  various  branches 
of  the  Ganges  Canal  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  irrigation,  and 
the  shallow  ponds  which  collect  after  the  rains  are  used  by  the  villagers 
for  the  same  object  In  pargatids  Rasiilibdd  and  Shiurijpur  a  succes- 
sion of  swampy  bottoms,  the  former  bed  of  a  considerable  stream,  runs 
in  an  irregular  line  across  the  country  for  about  35  miles  ;  the  water  left 
in  them  after  the  rainy  season  is  employed  to  irrigate  the  spring  crops, 
while  rice  is  grown  in  their  moist  basins  after  the  surface  has  been  thus 
partially  drained.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Cawnpore 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  prevalent  throughout  the  Benares  Division. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  majority  are  usually  under-fed.  No 
statistics  are  available  to  show  the  rates  of  rent  or  the  conditions  of 
occupancy.  In  1877,  the  rates  of  wages  were  as  follows:  Cooties 
and  unskilled  labourers,  zjd.  to  jjd.  per  diem ;  agricultural  labourers, 
ajd.  to  3d ;  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  6d.  to  as.  Women  receive 
about  one-fifth  less  than  men,  while  children  are  paid  firom  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  wages  of  adults.  The  following  were  the  average  prices 
of  food-stuflfe  in  1876 : — \Vheat,  24  strs  per  rupee,  or  4s.  8d  per  cwt ; 
rice,  II  sen  per  rupee,  or  los.  ad  per  cwt ;  jodr,  39  strs  per  rupee, 
or  2S.  iid.  per  cwt  ;  bdjra,  3*  sers  per  rupee,  or  3s.  6d.  per  cwt 

Natural  Calamities. — Cawnpore  suffers,  like  other  Districts  of  the 
Doib,  from  drought  and  its  natural  consequence,  famine.  It  is  not 
so  severely  visited  in  this  respect  as  the  country  farther  to  the  west : 
but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  share  the  comparative  immunity 
of  the  region  immediately  eastward  It  was  the  most  westerly  of 
all  the  Districts  which  experienced  the  terrible  famine  of  1770.  in 
*  783-84,  both  autumn  and  spring  crops  failed,  and  the  people  and 
cattle  died  by  thousands.  The  distress  was  worst  beyond  the  Jumna, 
and  the  starving  hordes  of  Bundelkhand  crossed  the  river  into  Cawn- 
pore only  to  die  on  their  arrival  The  next  great  drought  was  that 
of  1803-4,  when  most  of  the  kkarif  crops  and  the  whole  raH  har^-ert 
perished  for  want  of  rain.  The  famine  of  1837  visited  Cawnpore  with 
fnghtful  severity.     During  July,  August,  and  September  no  rain  fell 
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and  not  a  blade  of  vegetation  was  produced ;  the  cattle  died  in  herds, 
and  whoie  villages  were  depopulated.  The  pargands  along  the  Ganges 
suifered  most ;  and  though  revenue  was  remitted,  and  relief  works  were 
started,  immense  tracts  of  arable  land  fell  out  of  cultivation,  as  neither 
men  nor  cattle  were  left  to  till  them.  A  little  of  the  autumn  crops 
escaped  along  the  Jumna,  and  a  few  patches  were  cultivated  for  the 
spring  harvest  by  means  of  irrigation  In  r86o-6i,  the  distress  was 
worst  in  the  Upper  Dodb  and  Rohilkhand,  but  did  not  reach  so  far 
east  as  Cawnpore  in  its  fullest  intensity.  The  scarcity  was  quite 
sufficient,  however,  to  put  pressure  on  the  lower  classes,  and  crimes 
against  property  became  much  more  frequent  than  usual  In  1868-69 
and  1873-74,  Cawnpore  escaped  almost  unhurt ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  existing  means  of  communication,  combined  with  the  splendid 
opportunities  for  irrigation  afforded  by  the  Ganges  Canal,  will  suffice  to 
protect  it  in  future  from  the  worst  extremity  of  famine. 

Commerce  and  Trade,  rff.— The  District  as  a  whole  has  a  considerable 
agricultural  trade  in  raw  materials,  especially  grain,  cotton,  and  indigo- 
seed.  In  the  city  of  Cawnpore,  saddlery,  boots,  and  other  leathern 
articles  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The  Elgin  and  Mayo 
Cotton  Mills  afford  employment  to  a  great  number  of  hands,  and 
supply  the  native  weavers  with  yam  for  their  looms.  Leather  goods, 
textile  fabrics,  and  tents  are  lai^ely  exported.  For  many  years  past, 
Cawnpore  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  its  business,  somewhat  to  the 
detriment  of  other  local  markets,  such  as  Farrukhibdd.  It  has  long 
been  the  principal  entrep6t  for  commerce  arriving  from  Oudh,  Rohil- 
khand, the  remoter  Doib  villages,  and  Bundelkhand  Quite  lately, 
however,  symptoms  of  a  reactionary  tendency  have  been  observed,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  extension  of  the  railway  system,  which  favours  the 
development  of  local  centres  and  the  general  diffusion  of  commerce. 
The  bankers  and  large  traders  of  Cawnpore  are  chiefly  Baruas  and 
Kshattriyasi.  They  have  correspondents  at  Calcutta,  Patna,  Benares, 
Mirzdpur,  Allahdbid,  Agra,  and  Hithras ;  and  they  act  in  turn  as  agents 
for  firms  at  those  places.  The  means  of  communication  are  ample. 
The  East  Indian  Railway  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
District,  with  five  stations  within  its  boundaries.  The  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhand  Railway  sends  its  Cawnpore  branch  across  the  river  Ganges 
by  a  girder  bridge,  and  has  a  station  at  the  town.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Road  also  traverses  the  Dbtrict,  parallel  to  the  Ganges,  with  a  length 
of  64  miles ;  it  conveys  most  of  the  local  heavy  traffic  There  are 
other  metalled  roads  to  Kilpi  and  to  Hamirpur  (crossing  the  Jumna 
by  pontoon  bridges) ;  while  unmetatled  roads,-  raised  and  bridged 
throughout,  connect  all  the  minor  local  centres.  A  great  deal  of 
country  produce,  such  as  grain,  indigo^eed,  wood,  and  hides,  is  still 
conveyed  by  the  water-way  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 
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Administration. — The  ordinaiy  staff  of  the  District  conasts  of  a 
Collector- Magistrate,  two  Joint  Magistrates,  an  Assistant,  and  two 
Deputies.  In  1876,  the  whole  amount  of  revenue — imperial,  muni- 
cipal, and  local — raised  in  the  District  amounted  to  £,^o^,^(»\,  or  5s.  6d. 
jjer  head  of  the  population.  In  the  previous  year,  the  local  funds  were 
returned  at  £z^,2iq,  and  the  local  expenditure  at  £2^,^^*^  I"  '^75 
the  strength  of  the  regular  police  force  was  986  officers  and  men  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  ;^i  1,345.  These  figures  show  one  policeman  to 
every  2  39  square  miles  and  every  1 1 7 1  of  the  population  ;  with  an 
expenditure  at  the  rate  of  £\,  14s.  per  square  mile,  and  aid.  per 
inhabitant  The  regular  police  was  supplemented  by  a  body  of  ^985 
citaukiddrs  or  village  watchmen,  or  one  to  every  350  of  the  population. 
The  District  jail  contained  in  1875  a  daily  average  of  371  prisoners, 
of  whom  343  were  males  and  28  females.  The  average  cost  per 
prisoner  was  £,%  7s.  3d,  and  the  average  earnings  of  each  inmate 
amounted  to  £,\,  4s.  There  are  39  imperial  and  4  local  post  offices 
in  the  District  The  Government  has  a  telegraph  office  at  Cawnpore, 
and  the  East  Indian  Railway  has  offices  at  ail  its  stations.  Education 
was  carried  on  in  1875  by  means  of  377  schools,  with  a  roU-caU  of 
]  1,060  scholars;  being  an  average  of  6'i9  square  miles  for  each 
school,  and  a  percentage  of  95  scholars  upon  the  total  population; 
25  of  these  schools  are  for  female  education.  The  total  cost  of  the 
educational  establishment  in  1876  amounted  to  ^7295;  of  which, 
;£i78i  ivas  paid  from  provincial  revenue,  and  ^4514  from  local 
funds.  For  fiscal  purposes  Cawnpore  is  subdivided  into  9  takiUi 
and  10  par^ands.  The  District  contains  only  one  municipality— 
Cawnpore  city.  In  1875-76,  its  municipal  income  amounted  to 
;^ii,i93,  and  its  gross  expenditure  to  ^^10,977  ;  the  incidence  of 
municipal  taxation  being  at  the  rate  of  is.  5fd.  per  head. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  climate  of  Cawnpore  is  like  that  of  the  other 
Doib  Districts.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  ist  of  July  it  is 
excessively  hot  and  dry,  and  westerly  winds  prevail  After  this,  the 
monsoon  is  ushered  in  by  damp  east  winds.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
till  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October ;  the  cold  weatba 
commences  about  the  ist  of  November.  The  District  is  on  the  whole 
well  drained,  and  is  therefore  fairly  healthy  during  the  rains.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  for  the  11  years  ending  1871  was  3i-o  inches. 
During  this  period,  the  maximum  was  48'7  inches  in  1867,  and  the 
minimum  was  ifo  inches  in  i860.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
repotted  in  1875  was  16,790,  or  2310  per  thousand  of  the  population; 
the  average  death-rate  per  thousand  during  the  previous  six  years 
was  25  55.  There  are  6  dispensaries  in  the  District — at  Cawnpore, 
Nawdbganj,  Generalganj,  Bhognipur,  Ghdtampur,  and  Derdpur ;  the  first 
three  being  in  the  city  and  station.     During  the  year  1875,  24.941 
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persons  were  treated  in  these  institutions,  of  whom  6u  were  in-door 
patients  and  24,330  out-door.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to  ^903, 
and  the  expenditure  on  the  establishment  to  ^£403. 

Oawnpore  Oily. — Administrative  headquarters  of  Cawnpore  Dis- 
trict, North-Westem  Provinces,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
(langes,  130  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Jumna  at  Allahibdd. 
Lat.  26'  j8'  is"  n.,  and  long.  80*  23'  45"  e.  Distant  from  Calcutta 
628  miles  north-west,  from  Delhi  j66  miles  south-east  Cawnpore  is 
the  fourth  city  in  size  and  importance  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces ; 
it  covers  an  area  of  6079  acres,  contains  33,391  houses,  and  has  a 
population,  according  to  the  Census  of  187a,  of  122,770  souls.  Ele- 
vation above  sea  level,  about  500  feet 

Situation  and  Apptaranct.~'Y\\.^  cantonments  and  civil  sUtion  of 
Cawnpore  lie  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  native  city 
stretches  inland  toward  the  south-West,  and  also  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  military  and  civil  portions  of  the  European  quarter. 
Starting  from  the  east,  on  the  Allahibid  road,  the  race-course  first 
meets  the  eye  of  the  approaching  visitor.  The  Native  Cavalry  Lines 
succeed  to  the  westward,  after  which  comes  the  brigade  parade  ground. 
North-east  of  the  latter,  lie  the  European  Infantry  barracks ;  while  the 
intervening  ground,  between  these  cantonments  and  the  river  bank,  is 
occupied  by  the  Memorial  Church,  the  club,  the  artillery  lines,  and  the 
various  military  offices.  The  city  covers  the  plain  north  of  the  parade 
ground  ;  and  the  Ganges  shore  is  here  lined  by  the  Memorial  Gardens, 
enclosing  the  &mous  well  Still  farther  to  the  west  stands  the  civil 
station,  with  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  Christ  Church,  the  theatre,  and  other 
European  buildings.  Old  Cawnpore  lies  three  miles  ferther  along  the 
river  side,  separated  from  the  present  city  by  fields  and  gardens.  The 
modem  origin  of  Cawnpore  deprives  it  of  architectural  attractions; 
and  it  cannot  boast  of  such  ancient  palaces  or  handsome  mansions 
as  adorn  Agra,  Benares,  and  other  historic  capitals.  The  few  buildings 
with  any  pretensions  to  beauty  or  elegance  have  been  erected  during 
the  last  fifty  years  by  bankers,  merchants,  or  pleaders ;  and  the  general 
a-spect  of  (he  streets  discloses  little  beyond  mud  huts  and  plain  brick 
edifices. 

Hittory. — Cawnpore  possesses  no  historical  interest  in  early  times, 
being  a  purely  modem  creation  to  meet  the  military  and  administrative 
needs  of  the  British  Government.  The  city  first  arose  after  the  defeats 
of  Shuji-ud-dauli,  NawAb  Wazir  of  Oudh,  at  Buxar,  in  October  1764, 
and  at  Kora,  in  May  1765.  The  Nawib  then  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  British,  granting  them  the  right  of  stationing  troops  at  two  places  in 
his  dominions,  Cawnpore  and  FatehgarK  One  of  the  detachments, 
howe\'er,  was  at  first  quartered  at  Bilgrdm ;  and  it  was  not  till  1778 
that  the  present  site  became  the  advanced  frontier  outpost  in  this  por- 
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tion  of  the  newly-acquired  territory.  From  the  location  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  in  Cawnixjre,  the  town  sprang  rapidly  into  importance 
as  a  trading  mart,  and  has  now  developed  into  a  commercial  city  of 
the  first  rank.  In  1801,  the  surrounding  countiy  came  finally  into 
our  possession,  by  cession  from  the  Nawib  Wazfr,  and  the  headquaiteis 
of  a  District  were  fixed  in  the  city.  No  events  of  historical  note 
occurred  between  the  annexation  and  the  Mutiny  of  1857  ;  but  in  that 
year  Cawnpore  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  leading  part  which  it 
played  in  the  operations  of  the  mutineers.  The  struggle  with  the  rebeb 
lasted  from  May  to  December ;  but  the  station  itself  was  never  lost  for 
more  than  a  few  days.  News  of  the  outbreak  at  Meenit  reached 
Cawnpore  on  the  i4lh  of  May.  Eleven  days  later,  the  Nini  Dundhu 
Panth  of  BiTHUR,  adopted  son  of  the  last  Peshw^  B^Eji  Rio,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  treasury  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  entrwich 
ment  of  the  European  barracl^  began.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  nath-e 
troops  mutinied,  sacked  the  treasury,  broke  open  the  jail,  and  burnt  the 
public  offices.  Next  day,  the  Nini  opened  fire  on  the  entrenchments, 
which  had  no  further  fortification  than  a  mud  parapet,  5  feet  in 
height  After  three  weeks'  cannonade,  the  position  became  untenable 
and  the  garrison  capitulated  under  a  promise  of  personal  security  and 
safe  conduct  to  Allahdbdd  On  the  37th,  they  embarked  in  boats  on 
the  Ganges  for  Alkhdbid,  at  the  Sitti  Chaura  ghdt,  a  landing-place 
near  the  spot  where  the  Memorial  Gardens  now  stand.  Before  die)' 
could  put  off,  they  were  treacherously  fired  upon  from  the  bank,  and  all 
destroyed  or  captured,  except  one  boat  load,  which  escaped  for  the  tine 
into  Fatehpur  District  The  prisoners,  including  women  and  chiWren, 
were  crowded  into  a  house  at  Cawnpore,  and  finally  massacred  by  the 
Ndnd's  orders,  in  the  Sav^da  Kothi,  near  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
On  the  ifith  of  July,  Havelock  stormed  the  city,  and  the  Nini  fled 
precipitately  to  Bithilr,  Four  days  later.  General  Neill  arrived  with 
a  reinforcement  of  400  Europeans.  Havelock  thric£  advanced  unsuc- 
cessfully into  Oudh,  and  retreated  at  last  to  Cawnpore,  on  the  loth  of 
August  Shortly  after.  General  Outram  reached  the  city,  and  marched 
on  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  on 
the  25lh,  Ixird  Clyde's  and  Col.  Greathed's  columns  passed  through 
on  different  occasions  in  October ;  and  on  the  j6th  of  November,  the 
Gwalior  mutineers  approached  Cawnpore.  General  Windham  attacked 
and  defeated  the  rebel  force ;  but,  being  strengthened  by  Oudh  insur- 
gents, they  again  assaulted  the  city,  which  they  wrested  from  us  on  the 
27th.  Theyheld  it,  however,  only  for  a  single  night,  as  Lord  Clyde's 
force  marched  in  on  the  evening  of  the  aSth,  drove  out  the  mutineers, 
and  unerly  defeated  them  next  day,  outside  the  city,  with  the  loss 
of  all  their  guns.  After  the  re-organization  of  the  District,  the  ^te  of 
the  massacre  was  laid  out  as  Memorial  Gardens,  and  an  ornamental 
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building  was  placed  over  the  well  into  which  the  bodies  were  flung. 
The  surrounding  wall  is  pierced  with  rows  of  lancet  windows  or  open- 
ings, having  trefoiled  mullions ;  and  handsome  bronze  doors  close  the 
entrance.  Within  stands  a  marble  figure  of  an  angel  by  Baron  Maro- 
chetti.  The  well  forms  the  chief  object  of  interest  to  visitors  in  a  city 
otherwise  devoid  of  architectural  interest  A  Memorial  Church 
also  occupies  the  site  of  General  Wheeler's  intrenchments  in  the 
cantonment  The  style  is  Romanesque,  and  the  material  consists 
of  massive  red  brick,  relieved  by  buttresses  and  copings  of  buff 
freestone. 

Fepttlatitm. — The  Census  of  1872  returned  the  total  population  of 
Cawnpore  city  and  station  at  121,770  souls;  comprising  90,582  Hindus, 
31,894  Muhammadans, and  294  Christians  or  'others.'  Of  these,  67,663 
were  males  and  55,107  females. 

Communicatiens,  Drade,  etc — The  Ganges  farms  the  natural  waterHay 
for  the  traffic  of  Cawnpore,  and  still  carries  a  large  portion  of  the  heavy 
trade.  The  Ganges  canal,  which  passes  just  south  of  the  city,  is  also 
navigable,  and  afToids  means  of  communication  for  a  considerable  number 
of  country  boats.  The  East  Indian  Railway  from  AllahdbJd  to  Delhi 
has  a  station  about  a  mile  west  of  the  city ;  and  the  Lucknow  branch 
of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  line,  after  crossing  the  Ganges  by  a 
girder  bridge,  passes  between  the  native  quarter  and  the  cantonments, 
and  joins  the  East  Indian  Railway  a  little  west  of  the  Cawnpore  station. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  also  runs  through  the 
city  and  military  lines;  while  other  roads  branch  off  southward  to 
Kilpi  and  Hamirpur,  and  northward  over  the  railway  bridge,  to  Unao 
and  Lucknow.  The  chief  trade  of  Cawnpore  consists  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  goods,  a  branch  of  industry  which  is  rapidly  developing 
front  year  to  year.  Two  large  cotton  mills  give  employment  to  a  con- 
siderate number  of  operatives,  who  manufacture  yam,  cloth,  and 
tents,  and  supply  the  native  weavers  with  material  for  their  craft 
These  two  items  of  leather  and  cotton  goods  make  up  the  principal 
enpoit  trade  of  Cawnpore ;  but  the  city  also  forms  a  great  grain  mart, 
where  agricultural  produce  from  Bundelkhand,  Oudh,  and  the  middle 
Dodb  is  collected  for  despatch  by  rail  The  commerce  of  Cawnpore 
has  steadily  increased  for  many  years  past,  somewhat  to  the  detriment 
of  Fatehgarh,  Mirz^pur,  and  other  local  trading  centres;  but  the 
development  of  the  railway  system  in  Upper  India  is  already  acting 
so  as  to  decentralize  the  trade,  by  creating  intermediate  marts  at  the 
principal  stations.  The  internal  afl'airs  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a 
municipal  committee  of  18  members,  of  whom  6  are  official  and  12 
elective.  The  total  municipal  income  in  1875-76  amounted  to 
;£i'ji93i  from  taxes,  ^£7242,  or  is.  5Jd  per  head  of  population 
(98,476)  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality. 
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3S0      CEDED  DISTRICTS— CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

Ceded  DistrictB.— A  term  applied  to  the  territory  tn  the  Deccan 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1800  after  the  downfall  of  Tipii,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Nizdm's  Subsidiary  Force. — See  Hyderabad  State. 

Ceded  and  Conquered  ProTmees.— A  term  formecly  applied  to 
the  '  Provinces  ceded  by  the  Nawib  Vizier '  of  Oudh  in  1801,  includ- 
ing Altahibdd,  Azimgarh,  Farrukhibid,  Etiwah,  Gorakpur,  etc.,  with  a 
total  revenue  of  Sicca  rupees  13,513,474  (see  Aitchison's  Tnatiet, 
voL  ii.  pp.  100-103,  fid.  1876).  They  fonned  the  nucleus  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  and  still  constitute  the  eastern  portion  of 
that  Lieutenant-Governorship. 

Central  India  A^ncy.—The  collective  name  given  to  the  eight 
groups  of  Native  States  known  as  the  Indore,  Gwalior,  Bhofal, 
Bundelkhand,  Bachelkhakd,  Bhil,  Western  Malwa,  and  Guna 
'  Agencies,' — each  of  which  see  separately.  The  Central  India  Agenq- 
is  under  the  direct  political  supervision  of  the  Government  of  India 

Central  PrOTlnces. — The  name  given  to  the  territor>'  under  the 
administration  of  a  Chief  Commissioner,  lying  between  17'  5a'  and 
24'  27'  N.  laL,  and  between  76°  and  85°  15'  e.  long.,  nearly  coincidenl 
with  the  old  geographical  division  of  Gondwina.  Population  in  1872, 
9,151,229;  area,  112,912  square  miles. 

Physkal  Aspects. — The  tract  fells  naturally  into  several  distinct  areas, 
marked  out  by  their  physical  features,  and  in  a  great  measure  b}' 
geological  structure.  To  the  north  extends  the  Vindhyin  tableland 
(including  the  Districts  of  Sigar  (Saugor)  and  Damoh),  which  sheds  its 
waters  northwards  into  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Throughout  this- 
region,  the  surface  is  formed  by  the  deposits  styled  Vindhyin,  except 
in  the  large  tracts  where  the  Vindhydn  strata  are  concealed  by  the 
overflowing  volcanic  rocks  of  the  great  Deccan  trap  area  South  of 
Sigar  (Saugor)  and  Damoh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda), 
come  Mandla  (which  includes  the  upper  course  of  the  river  before  il 
debouches  into  the  plains),  Jabalpur  (Jubbulpore),  Narsinhpur, 
Hoshangabad,  and  a  part  of  Nimar,  the  rest  of  which  hes  in  the 
valley  of  the  TdptL  This  area  chiefly  consists  of  alluvial  and  tertiar)' 
deposits,  with  a  narrow  belt  of  older  rocks  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  valley.  Continuing  southwards,  the  next  cluster  of  Districts  comprises 
Betul,  Chhindwara,  Seoni,  and  Balaghat,  which  occupy  the  extenavt 
highlands  constituting  the  Sitpura  tableland,  in  great  part  formed  of 
the  Deccan  traps  resting  upon  cr>-stalline  rocks,  or  upon  sandstone  and 
other  rocks  of  later  date.  These  Districts  at  their  central  phiteau\ 
attain  a  height  *f  about  aooo  feet  Still  farther  to  the  south  extends 
the  great  Ndgpur  plain,  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Wardha  and 
Wdinganga,  which  comprises  the  Districts  of  Nagpitr,  Waroh.*, 
Bhandara,  and  Chanda.  This  region  has  no  great  elevation.  It 
\Sentence  cmlimieH  en  page  '^12- 
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Area  axd  Population  of  Territory  under  the  Administration 
OF  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  (1877), 


UNDER  DIRECT  BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION.                                       | 
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NATIVE  STATES. 
ChuiiJi  Nispur.   15  Mahils.   formerly  under  Bengal 
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38.834 

1.049,710 

9,35'.3S9 

■  TTie  alterations  in  regard  to  these  Districts 
ti(  boiUKlaries  and  more  accurate  survey. 

t  On  isl  April  1874.  the  two  /J/B*i  of  Bhadrfchalam  i 
Uoilivari  District,  with  an  area  Estimated  al  S85  square  mi 
Central  Provinces  to  Madras.      Information  of  the  popul 
been  received.     The  UpperGodivnti  District  is  about  lobe  amalgam.tted  vHlh  that  of 
CUnda. 

:c  Ihc  Census  is  due  to  a  transfer  of 


the  Census  are  due  10  reairangeiDeni 

halam  and  RaltaFHlli,  in  the  Upper 
rere  transfeired  from  the 
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Senteaa  continued  from  pi^e  350,] 

rests  principally  on  gneissose  and  trap  rocks,  the  former  predomi- 
nating in  Nigpur  and  Bhand^ra,  the  latter  in  Wardha,  eastwards. 
Below  the  ghdts  lies  the  Chhatisgarh  plain,  a  low  expanse  of  red 
soil,  containing  the  Districts  of  Raifur  and  Biiasfur.  In  this 
Division  is  also  included  the  District  of  Saubalpijr,  a  rugged  and 
jungly  country,  composed  of  crystalline  and  metamoiphic  roclts. 
Sambalpur  is  not,  however,  part  of  Chhatisgarh  proper,  either 
geographically  or  historically.  It  was  originally  attached  to  the  Soulh- 
VVestem  Frontier  Agency  of  Bengal,  and  lies  principally  in  the  valley  of 
the  MaMnadL  Last  of  alt,  to  the  extreme  south,  almost  cut  off  by 
forests  and  wild  semi-independent  States,  is  a  strip  of  territory,  of  varied 
geological  structure,  stretching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Godivari, 
styled  the  Upper  Godavari  District. 

Thus  a  hill  plateau  is  succeeded  by  a  lowland  plain,  and  again  a 
larger  and  loftier  plateau  by  a  larger  plain,  ending  in  a  mass  of  hill  and 
forest,  which  is  probably  the  wildest  part  of  the  whole  Indian  peninsuli 
But  even  the  comparatively  level  portions  of  this  area  are  broken  by 
isolated  peaks  and  straggling  hill  ranges ;  and  nowhere  in  India  are  the 
changes  of  soil  and  vegetation  more  rapid  and  marked  than  in  the 
Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  country.  '  There,*  writes  Mr.  Charles  Grant, '  in  the 
pleasant  winter  months,  the  eye  may  range  over  miles  of  green  com- 
lands,  broken  only  by  low  black  boundary  ridges  or  dark  twisting  fool- 
paths.  The  horizon  is  bounded  here  and  there  by  hill  ranges,  which 
seem  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  ;  but  on  approaching  them,  the 
heavy  green  of  their  slopes  is  found  to  be  divided  from  the  softer  hues 
of  the  young  wheat  by  broad  belts  of  gravelly  soil, — here  carpeted  with 
short  sward  and  dotted  with  noble  trees,  there  uncovered,  and  con- 
trasting their  brown-red  tints  with  the  deep  black  of  the  valley  lands. 
But  the  greenness  of  English  scenery  is  wantii^.  It  is  only  in 
favoured  reaches  of  the  rivers,  where  the  pools  never  dry  up,  that  the 
water-loving  shrubs  keep  their  verdure  and  brilliancy  throughout  the 
year,'  On  the  Sitpuras,  the  grander  alternations  of  scenery  are  eren 
more  frequenL  '  The  hills  are  higher  and  more  abrupt,  the  black- 
soil  deposits  deeper,  and  the  water  supply  more  abundant  In  the 
midst  of  the  grim  rolling  plateaux  of  basalt  lurk  little  valleys  cultivated 
like  gardens, — oases  of  sugar-cane  and  opium, ^which,  but  for  their 
inaccessibility,  would  tempt  away  the  best  cultivators  of  the  plains.' 
The  rivers,  with  their  rapid  streams  and  limpid  waters,  lend  a  singular 
charm  to  the  Province.  Such  is  the  sacred  Narbada,  as  it  dashes 
through  the  glens,  and  leaps  in  wild  waterfalls  from  the  heights  of 
Amarkantak,  its  bright  waters  glistening  against  the  black  basaltic  rock, 
or  as  it  winds  along  the  narrow  channel  between  the  glittering  '  Marble 
Rocks,'  or  works  itself  into  the  whirlpool  of  Makrdi ;  and  such  are 
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the  Wardha  and  Wainganga,  foaming,  after  the  rains,  in  torrents  along 
their  deep  and  rocky  beds ;  and  the  Godivaii,  where  it  forces  a 
passage  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains  which  mark  the  frontier  of 
the  Province.  At  this  point  the  Godivari  may  justly  claim  the  title 
of  the  Indian  Rhine.  Pent  in  for  ao  miles  between  the  hills,  the  river 
flows  in  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  with  a  fierce  current  that  sometimes 
lashes  itself  into  boiling  whirlpools,  till,  escaping  from  its  prison,  it 
spreads  itself  in  a  broad  smooth  surface,  and,  flowing  on  in  a  mighty 
stream,  leaves  the  Central  Provinces  behind.  To  the  east,  in  Ehandira 
and  parts  of  Chinda  District,  lies  the  lake  country  of  the  Province 
'There,'  says  Sir  R.  Temple,  'an  irrigation  tank  is  not  a  piece  of 
water  with  regular  banks,  crowned  with  rows  or  avenues  of  trees,  with 
an  artificial  dyke  and  sluices,  and  with  fields  around  it,  but  it  is  an 
irregular  expanse  of  water;  its  banks  are  formed  by  nigged  hills, 
covered  with  low  forests  that  fringe  the  margins  where  the  wild  beasts 
repair  to  drink ;  its  dykes,  mainly  shaped  out  of  spurs  from  the  hills, 
are  thrown  athwart  the  hollows,  a  port  only  being  formed  by  masonry ; 
its  sluices  often  consist  of  chasms  or  fissures  in  the  rock ;  its  broad 
surfade  is  often,  as  the  monsoon  approaches,  lashed  into  surging  and 
crested  waves.'  Nawagaon,  the  largest  of  these  lakes,  is  17  miles  in 
circumference,  with  a  depth  in  places  of  90  feet  Nor  have  the  Hindus 
f^led  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  country.  Wherever,  as  at 
Bheraghat,  a  splendid  view  unfolds  itself;  wherever,  as  at  Muktagiri, 
the  plash  of  a  waterfall  echoes  through  the  trees,— there  in  all  likelihood 
rises  an  ancient  temple.  The  spirit  of  the  old  native  worship  yet  lives 
in  the  legends  that  consecrate  these  lovely  scenes. 

J^OTw/j.— The  Central  Provinces  cover  an  area  of  113,797  square 
miles,  of  which  little  more  than  a  fourth  is  under  cultivation.  Yet  the 
forests  are  not  so  important  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  greater 
part  of  the  waste  land  is  covered  by  scrub  jungle,  and  produces  but 
little  valuable  timber.  Nature  may  have  doomed  the  stony  highlands  to 
barrenness,  but  the  improvidence  of  man  has  desolated  many  of  the 
fertile  tracts.  Each  most  valuable  tree  has  had  its  special  enemy.  The 
teak  fell  before  the  ravages  of  the  charcoal-burner,  who  found  that  its 
close-grained  wood  produced  the  most  concentrated  fiieL  The  idt 
{Sborea  robusta),  when  tapped,  supplies  an  excellent  resin ;  and  many  a 
noble  tree  has  consequently  been  girdled  and  left  to  perisL  But  still 
more  destructive  has  proved  the  habit  of  ddhya  or  nomad  cultivation 
by  fire,  now  fortunately  on  the  wane.  At  present,  the  northern  part  of 
the  Province  is  almost  destitute  of  tree  forests.  In  the  south,  amid 
the  scanty  population  in  the  hill  chiefships  which  border  the  Nigpur 
and  Chhatisgarh  plains,  the  forests  have  suffered  least.  Under  the 
system  of  consen'ancy  introduced  in  i860,  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  arresting  the  course  of  destruction.     The  woodland  is  divided  into 
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reserved  forests,  under  the  special  control  and  man^ment  of  the 
Forest  Department,  with  an  aggregate  area  in  1876  of  3391  square 
miles;  and  unreserved  or  excess  wastes,  which,  at  the  Settlement, 
Government  retained  for  itselE  These  latter  are  managed  by  the 
District  officers.  Experience  shows  that  wherever  fire  is  kept  out  of 
the  forests,  the  power  of  natural  reproduction  may  be  relied  upoa  In 
187&-77,  an  attempt  was  made  to  protect  517,890  acres;  and  actual 
protection  from  fire  was  afforded  to  504,834  acres.  The  total  cost 
amounted  to  ;^ioio,  the  average  being  £,\,  4s.  per  square  mile. 

CoaL — The  large  coal-fields  which  extend  under  various  parts  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  excellence  of  the  iron  ores,  gave  rise  to 
expectations  which  at  present  seem  unlikely  to  be  realized.  For  the 
most  part,  on  analysis,  the  coal  has  proved  of  inferior  quality.  It  con- 
tains neither  sufficient  fixed  carbon  far  iron  smelting,  nor  combustible 
volatile  gases  to  such  an  amount  as  to  adapt  it  for  generating  steam.  At 
prfibent  the  only  important  colliery  is  that  at  Warora,  which  turned  out 
10,700  tons  of  fair  quality  in  1876.  Since  then,  however,  the  production 
has  largely  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  consumption  of  thils  cod 
by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Company. 

Aborigines.— "Vti^  Sitpura  plateau,  stretching  east  and  west  for  neariy 
600  miles,  with  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Narbadi  valley  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rice  lands  of  the  Nigpur  plain  on  the  other,  forms  the  tnie 
barrier  between  Northern  and  Southern  India.  In  this  natural  fastness, 
the  so-called  aborigind  tribes  have  found  refuge,  retreating  on  either  side 
before  the  waves  of  Aryan  immigration  which  swept  forward  firom  the 
Deccan  and  from  Hindustan.  Army  afler  army  invaded  the  Deccan, 
and  Hindu  dynasties  rose  and  fell ;  but  the  forests  of  Gondwina  lay 
apart  from  the  line  of  march;  and  while  the  ravages  of  war  wasted  the 
rich  cities  of  the  plains,  the  refugees  were  slowly  gathering  strength 
and  confidence.  By  degrees  they  issued  from  the  StUpura  Hills,  and 
occupied  the  rich  valleys  beneath.  But  the  superiority  of  the  Aiyan 
race  manifested  itself  in  p)eace  as  in  war ;  and  step  by  step  the  aboriginal 
tribes  were  driven  back  a  second  time  to  the  stony  uplands,  as  the 
Hindu  farmers  in  increasing  numbers  cleucd  the  fertile  plains  below. 
Those  who  remained  were  absorbed  by  the  higher  race,  and  now  form 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  Hindu  social  system. 

History. — ^The  early  history  of  the  Province  consists  entirely  of  the 
conjectural  interpretation  of  fragmentary  inscriptions,  which  record 
the  names  of  unknown  princes,  and  relate  their  deeds  with  oriental 
hyperbole.  We  learn  how  their  beneficence  made  earth  better  than 
heaven,  how  the  world  trembled  at  the  march  of  their  elephants,  and 
how  the  sea  was  swollen  by  the  tears  of  queens  widowed  by  their 
conquests.  But  from  this  source  little  positive  knowledge  can  be 
obtained.    It  seems  established  that  in  the  5th  century  a  race  of  foreign 
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(javana)  origin  ruled  from  the  Sdtpura  plateau.  Again,  between  the 
loth  and  13th  centuries,  we  can  discern  a  distinguished  line  of  Lunar 
Rijput  princes  governing  the  country  round  Jabalpur  (Jubbulpore), 
while  a  territory  south  of  the  Sfitpuras  was  held  by  the  fire-descended 
PramilTa  princes  of  Malwd.  The  Chinda  dynasty  of  Gonds  probably 
rose  to  power  as  early  as  the  loth  or  nth  century;  and  the  Haihai- 
Bclnsf  kings  of  Chhatlsgarh  trace  their  origin  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Before,  however,  we  leave  this  dim  and  misty  borderland,  and  pass 
into  the  realms  of  history,  we  are  confronted  by  a  problem,  which 
deserves  some  notice.  Who  were  the  Gaulis  ?  Were  the  historical  Gond 
kingdoms  preceded  by  a  race  of  shepherd  kings?  On  the  Sitpura 
plateau,  in  Nlmir  and  Sigar  (Saugor)  Districts,  and  in  parts  of  the 
N4gpur  Division,  every  ruin  of  an  unknown  age,  every  legend  that 
cannot  be  traced  to  Hindu  mythology,  is  assigned  to  the  GauK  princes. 
Of  these  shadowy  personages  the  most  striking  is  As^  the  Ahir  chief, 
whose  stoiy  Ferishta  relates.  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century, 
there  dwelt  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  in  Khandesh  a  rich  herdsman 
chief,  whose  ancestors  had  held  their  estates  for  700  years.  He  had 
ten  thousand  cattle,  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  a  thousand  mares. 
His  followers  numbered  two  thousand,  and  he  had  built  himself  astrong 
fortress.  But  the  people,  to  whom  his  benevolence  had  endeared  him, 
still  called  him  by  the  familiar  name  of  Asi  the  Ahfr  (herdsman),  and 
thus  his  fort  has  received  the  name  of  Asirgarh.  It  is,  however,  with 
regard  to  Deogarh  that  the  GauU  traditions  gather  most  consistence, 
Deogarh  was,  it  is  said,  the  last  seat  of  GauU  power;  and  the  names  yet 
survive  of  the  successive  chiefs,  until  Jdtbi,  the  favourite  and  minister 
of  Mansiir  and  Gansiir,  the  two  last  Gauli  princes,  murdered  his  bene- 
factors, and  founded  the  Gond  dynasty  of  Deogarh. 

But  whatever  importance  we  may  be  disposed  to  attach  to  the 
legendary  Gaulfs,  the  history  proper  of  Gondw^na  only  begins  in  the 
1 6th  century.  Ferishta  indeed  mentions  a  line  of  princes,  whether 
Gond  or  not  is  uncertain,  who  reigned  at  Kherli  on  the  Sitpura  plateau, 
and  enjoyed  'great  wealth  and  power,  being  possessed  of  ail  the  hills  of 
Gondw^na  and  other  countries.'  They  first  appear  in  1398  a.d.  ;  and 
for  a  brief  space  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  precarious  independ- 
ence, by  playing  off  the  rulers  of  Milwi  and  the  Bdhmani  kings  against 
each  other.  But,  in  1467,  Kherli  fell  before  the  Bihmani  power,  and, 
after  a  last  expiring  effort,  the  Kherid  dynasty  disappears  from  history. 
But  in  the  next  century  the  Gonds  asserted  themselves  with  more  lasting 
success.  As  the  Muhammadan  power  of  M^wi.  gradually  decayed, 
Sangrim  Sih,  the  forty-eighth  Riji  of  the  Gond  line  of  Garhi-Mandla, 
issued  from  the  Mandla  highlands,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  53 
^rhs,  comprising  the  present  District  of  Ssigar  (Saugor),  Damoh, 
Hoshangibdd,  Narsinhpur,  and  Jabalpur,  besides  Mandla  and  Seonl 
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In  the  i6th  century,  abo,  the  almost  immemorial  Haihai-Binsl 
line  of  Chhatisgarh  emerges  into  the  light  of  history;  and  in  the 
succeeding  century,  the  Gond  princes  of  Deogarh  transformed  them- 
selves from  obscure  aboriginal  chiefe  into  a  powerfiil  Muhammadan 
dynasty.  From  the  rise  of  the  Gond  power  until  the  advent  of  tlie 
Marhattis,  Gondw^na  enjoyed  practical  independence  The  Gonds 
willingly  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  at  Delhi,  and  the 
distant  monarch  wisely  contented  himself  with  nominally  including  in 
his  dominions  the  wild  and  rugged  country  of  the  Gonds.  With  all  its 
drawbacks,  this  was  a  happy  period  for  Gondwdna.  The  people  pros- 
pered under  a  rude  feudal  system;  and  the  tanks  and  tombs  and 
palaces,  and  above  alt  the  battlemented  stone  walls,  long  since  too  «-ide 
for  the  shrunken  city  within,  testify  to  the  ability  and  beneficence  of  the 
princes.  Indeed,  the  rulers  appear  to  have  been  in  advance  of  theii 
subjects ;  and  much  of  the  improvement  then  eETected  arose  from  the 
prudent  liberality  with  which  the  wiser  Rijds  encouraged  Hindu  husband- 
men to  settle  in  the  land.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Marhattis  abruptly 
ended  the  peaceful  prc^ess  of  Gondwina.  In  the  ten  years  from  1741 
to  1 75 1,  the  Bbonsli  family  established  its  dominion  over  the  three  king- 
doms of  Deogarh,  Chinda,  and  Chhatisgaih,  while  the  last  Gond  dynasty, 
that  of  Garhd-Mandla,  fell  before  the  same  race  in  1781.  The  foundeis 
of  the  Marhatti  power  had  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  military 
leaders ;  andat  first  the  Gond  people  felt  the  effect  of  the  conquest  less  than 
their  feudal  chiefs.  But  by  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  the  Marhattis 
began  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  money,  and  every  variety  of  fiscal  expedient 
was  contrived  to  grind  taxes  from  the  unfortunate  people.  In  short,  a 
poor  man  could  neither  shelter  nor  clothe  himself,  nor  earn  his  bread, 
nor  eat  it,  nor  marry,  nor  rejoice,  nor  even  ask  his  gods  for  better 
weather,  without  contributing  on  each  individual  act  to  the  neces- 
sities of  his  alien  rulers.  This  oppression  brought  about  its  natural 
result  The  ruined  husbandman  forsook  his  farm,  and  joined  the 
robber-bands  that  wandered  through  the  country.  By  degrees  these 
increased  in  number ;  and  from  their  standing  camps  in  the  Narbadi 
valley,  a  marauding  cavalry,  under  the  name  of  Pindiris,  spread  deso- 
lation over  the  land  Encumbered  neither  by  tents  nor 
and  riding  in  parties  of  two  or  three  thousand,  they  carried  fire  a 
sword  wherever  they  went,  even  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  So  lasting 
has  proved  the  terror  they  inspired,  that  to  this  day  there  are  places 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wardha  where  the  shopkeepers  will  not  publicly 
expose  their  goods.  Thus,  harassed  in  every  way,  the  country  had 
become  utterly  exhausted,  when,  in  1818,  Apj  S^b  was  finally 
deposed.  At  that  time  the  English  annexed  the  re^on  since  known  as 
the  Sdgar  (Saugor)  and  Narbadd  (Nerbudda)  territories,  while  under- 
taking the  manarement  of  what  remained  of  the  Bhonsli  kingdom 
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during  the  nunority  of  Raghojf  iil  Raghoji  attained  his  majority  in 
1850;  but  on  his  death  in  1853,  without  a  diild,  his  dominions  lapsed 
to  the  British  Government  At  first,  it  may  be  that  the  Administration 
erred  in  overrating  the  resources  of  the  country ;  but  under  the  more 
lenient  assessment  of  later  years  an  era  of  prosperity  has  begun. 

In  i86q,  the  Niz^  ceded  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Godivori,  now  styled  the  Upper  Godivari  District  In  1861,  the 
'  Central  Provinces'  were  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Sigar  (Saugor) 
and  Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  territories  with  the  Nigpur  Province.  In 
1864,  the  new  administration  obtained  an  accession  of  territory  by  the 
addition  of  the  NimEEr  District ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  received 
a  fiuther  accretion  of  700  square  miles  of  country,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  Native  Sute  of  Bijerachogakk  in  Central  India,  but 
had  been  confiscated  in  1857. 

Abffrigints. — ^Though  Gondwina  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  the  non-Aryan  tribes  now  form  a  minority  of  the 
population.  TheCensusof  187a  returned  their  total  number  at  2,014,731, 
of  whom  1,669,835  inhabited  British  territory,  and  344,896  the  Feuda- 
tory States.  The  proportion  of  these  tribes  to  the  total  population  of  each 
District  varies  from  63*5  in  Mandla,  to  only  4*63  in  Sflgar.  Though 
the  term  '  aborigines '  is  commonly  applied  to  them,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  merely  a  convenient  expression,  serving  to  distinguish 
the  tribes  in  question  from  races  of  Aryan  descent  In  the  gravels 
and  days  which  apparently  mark  the  Miocene  and  the  Pliocene 
periods,  remains  of  animals  now  extinct  in  India  coexist  with  the 
bones  of  others  still  found  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Of  later  date, 
however,  and  scattered  through  the  upper  soils  of  large  areas,  agate 
knives  and  implements  have  been  dug  up  in  the  Narbadit  (Nerbudda) 
and  Nigpur  country ;  and  to  a  yet  later  epoch  belong  the  polished  celts, 
axes,  and  other  shaped  stone  implements,  which  exactly  resemble  those 
abundantly  found  in  Northern  Europe.  Beyond  these  indications,  we 
know  nothing  of  any  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  who  may  have  pre- 
ceded the  so-called  aboriginal  tribes.  These  consist  of  a  southern  and 
a.  northern  section,  distinguished  as  the  Dravidian  and  the  Kolarian 
races.  From  their  curious  intermixture  within  a  limited  area,  Mr. 
Hislop  concludes  that  the  Dravidians,  entering  India  by  the  north-west, 
here  crossed  the  stream  of  Kolarian  immigrants  from  the  north-east 
One  of  the  Gond  hymns,  which  he  has  preserved,  relates  how  the  Gonds 
were  created  near  Mount  Diwilagiri  in  the  Himilayas;  how  their 
gluttonous  and  impure  habits  caused  a  fbut  odour  to  arise,  which 
offended  the  nostrils  of  Mah^eva;  and  how  Mahideva,  while  bathing, 
made  a  squirrel  out  of  part  of  his  body,  and  sent  it  to  flee  with  tail 
erect  before  the  Goods.  The  Gonds  pursued  the  squirrel,  and  followed 
it  into  a  cave,  which  was  the  god's  prison  on  earth.     Then  Mahideva 
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arose  and  placed  a  stone  i6  cubits  long  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and 
stationed  a  giant  to  guard  iL  But  four  brothers  had  remained  behind 
They  travelled  on  over  hill  and  dale,  till  by  the  jungly  road  they  reached 
Kichikopa  Lohirgarh,  the  Iron  valley  in  the  Red  Hills.  There  they 
found  a  giant,  who  was  at  first  inclined  to  eat  them ;  but  becoming 
pacified,  gave  them  his  seven  daughters  in  marriage.  From  these 
unions  sprang  the  present  Gond  race  This  legend,  at  any  rate,  b 
consistent  with  the  theory  that  the  Gonds  entered  the  country  from  the 
north,  and  intermarried  with  the  inhabitants  they  found  there.  Pointing 
to  the  same  conclusion  is  the  fact,  that  till  lately  they  buried  their  dead 
with  the  feet  turned  northward,  so  that  the  corpse  might  be  ready  to 
be  borne  to  the  home  of  its  people.  But  apart  from  these  specu- 
lations, the  Gonds  justly  claim  attention  as  in  some  degree  a  progressive 
race,  which,  with  Aryan  peoples  all  around,  succeeded  in  forming,  and 
for  300  years  upholding  an  independent  power,  and  which  still  main- 
tains its  separate  nationality.  From  the  upper  classes,  indeed,  the  pure 
Gond  is  rapidly  disappearing  Most  of  the  so-called  Gond  chiefe,  and 
of  the  families  which  call  themselves  '  Rij-Gond '  or  '  Royal  Gond,'  arc 
of  mixed  blood,  though  with  the  aboriginal  type  still  dominant.  Yet 
while  they  outdo  the  Hindus  themselves  in  ceremonial  refinements, 
purifying  even  their  faggots  before  using  them  for  cooking,  they 
retain  a  taint  of  their  old  mountain  superstitions ;  some  still  seek  to 
atone  for  their  desertion  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  by  worshipping 
them  in  secret  <Hice  every  four  or  five  years,  and  by  placing  cow's 
flesh  to  their  lips,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  so  as  not  to  break  too  openly 
with  the  Hindu  divinities.  But  the  plebeian  or  Dhdr-Gond  is  generally 
of  purer  blood,  owing  to  the  contempt  with  which  the  Hindus  regard 
him.  The  lowest  of  the  Hindu  castes  ranks  above  him,  and  ordy  the 
Mh^  and  Dhers  take  place  beneath  him  in  the  social  scale.  To  him 
the  contact  of  a  higher  civilisation  has  brought  harm  rather  than  good 
Amid  a  Hindu  population,  his  stalwart  limbs  make  him  a  useful  drudge, 
but  his  spirit  is  broken,  and  his  old  frankness  has  vanished.  In  the 
highlands,  however,  the  Gond,  less  contaminated  by  Hindu  influetKe, 
appears  to  greater  advantage  In  the  Feudatory  State  of  Bast^,  the 
hiU  tribes  constitute  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  populadon.  There  the 
Minds  form  the  most  numerous  caste.  The  Mirii  carries  a  small  iron 
knife  in  his  girdle,  and  a  hatchet  hangs  from  his  shoulders ;  but  his 
favourite  weapon  is  the  bow.  This  is  made  of  bamboo ;  and  a  strip  of 
the  bark  of  the  same  useful  plant,  secured  by  cords  to  the  ends,  sup- 
plies the  bowstring ;  the  arrows  are  of  many  forms,  but  all  pointed 
with  iron.  The  Miriis  are  most  skilful  archers ;  they  use  the  feet  to 
bend  the  bow,  while  they  draw  the  string  with  both  hands,  sending  an 
arrow  almost  through  the  body  of  a  deer.  The  Miris  are  still  wilder, 
and  invariably  fly  from  their  grass-built  huts  on   the  approach  of 
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stiangeis.     Once  a.  year,  an  officer  collects  their  tribute  for  the  R^ji, 
which  is  paid  in  kind     He  beats  a  tom-tom  outside  the  village,  and 
forthwith  hides  himself  j  whereupon  the  inhabitants  bring  out  whatever 
they  have  to  give,  and  deposit  it  in  an  appointed  spot     The  customs  of 
the  different  hill  tribes  are  very  similar.   The  Bhfls,  indeed,  are  singular  tn 
the  jealousy  they  exhibit  about  the  honour  of  their  women.    The  Halbis, 
who  in  Bastir  make  their  living  by  distilling  spirits,  and  worship  a  pantheon 
of  glorified  distillers,  have,  unlike  the  other  wild  tribes,  settled  down  in 
Riipur  as  successful  cultivators,  holding  their  own  in  the  open  country. 
Physical  Appearance,  etc — Nearly  all  the  hill  tribes  have  the  black  skin, 
the  flat  nose,  and  the  thick  lips,  which  at  once  proclaim  them  of  other 
than  Aryan  blood.     Nearly  all  dress  in  the  same  way.     For  both  sexes, 
a  cloth  wound  about  the  waist  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  attire. 
Necklaces  of  beads,  ear-rings  of  brass  and  iron,  brass  bracelets,  and 
girdles  of  towrii  or  twisted  cords,  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  young  men 
and  women.     The  latter  often  add  chaplets  of  the  large  white  seeds  of 
the  iusa  grass,  or  even  a  cloth  flung  carelessly  across  the  shoulder. 
They  seldom  wear  any  covering  on  the  head ;  and  some,  as  the  Mdri^, 
shave  away  the  hair,  leaving  only  a  top  knot     The  ladies,  however,  com- 
monly add  to  their  attracrions  by  wearing  false  hair.    In  the  hymn  already 
cited,  the  god  alleges  as  one  cause  of  his  displeasure  against  the  first 
created  Gonds,  that  they  did  not  bathe  for  six  months  tc^ether.     It 
must  be  confessed  that  in  this  respect  the  hill  tribes  of  to-day  do  not 
belie  their  ancestry ;  and  though  they  carry  their  scanty  costume  with  a 
certain  grace,  their  dirtiness,  and  the  tattoo  marks  on  their  faces,  arms, 
and  thighs,  have  a  repellent  effect  on  European  observers.     For  the 
most  part  light-hearted  and  easy-tempered,  when  once  their  shyness 
is    overcome,    they    prove    exceedingly    communicarive ;    but    while 
naturally  iiank,  and  far  more  truthful  than  Hindus,  they  arc  neverthe- 
less arrant  thieves,  though  their  pilfering  is  generally  managed  in  the 
simplest  and  most  maladroit  manner.     All  are  fond  of  music,  particu- 
larly the  Gadbhfis,  who  celebrate  their  festivals  by  dancing  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum  and  a  fife.     Sometimes  they  form  a  ring  by  joining  hands, 
and  advance  in  step  towards  the  centre,  and  again  retire  while  circling 
round  and  round.     When  wearied  with   dancing,  they  sing     A  man 
steps  out  of  the  crowd,  and  sings  a  verse  impromptu  ;  a  woman  rejoins, 
and  the  pair  chant  in  alternate  strains,  for  the  most  part  rallying  each 
other  on  personal  defects.     All  are  addicted  to  drinking     In  short,  so 
slight  are  the  differences  between  the  various  hill  tribes,  that  in  Chinda, 
where  the  forest  country  meets  the  more  civilised  plain,  the  Gonds,  as 
the  highest  class  among  them,  are  recruited  from  the  wilder  clans ;  and 
the  ambitious    M^id  styles  himself  first  a   Koit^r,   then  a  Forest  or 
Jungly  Gond,  and  at  last,  as  time  goes  on,  claims  the  dignity  of  a  Gond 
pure  and  simple. 
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A(;riaiUure. — The  indolence  and  improvidence  of  uncivilised  peoples 
manifests  itself  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  these  hill  tribes 
cultivate  the  soil  The  husbandman  who  practises  the  ddhya  system 
first  seeks  on  the  hill-slope  for  a  new  piece  of  ground.  This  he  clears 
of  jungle,  and  then  covers  it  over  with  logs  of  wood,  heaping  up  smaUer 
brushwood  on  the  top.  Just  before  the  rains,  when  the  hot  weather 
has  thoroughly  dried  the  newly-cut  wood,  he  sets  fire  to  the  pile. 
After  the  first  rainfall,  he  scatters  the  millet,  or  other  inferior  grain, 
among  the  ashes ;  or,  where  the  ground  is  steep,  merely  throws  the  seed 
in  a  lump  along  the  top  of  the  plot,  and  leaves  it  to  be  washed  to  its 
place  by  the  rains.  This  facile  mode  of  husbandry,  now  happily  less 
practised  than  formerly,  has  not  only  tended  to  discourage  all  habits  of 
settled  industry,  but  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  ruin  which  has 
overtaken  so  many  of  the  once  magnificent  forests  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

Rtligion. — Most  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  Gond 
religion.  Mr.  Hislop  thinks  that  their  pantheon  consists  of  fifteen  gods. 
At  Betdl,  it  is  said,  the  Gonds  count  at  least  twelve  religious  sects, 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  deities  they  respectively  worehip.  The 
usual  number  is  seven ;  but  the  lowest  caste  adores  an  indefinite  number, 
being  those  which  chanced  to  be  omitted  when  the  original  distributioD 
of  gods  to  each  sect  took  place.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  reli^ous 
beliefs  of  these  tribes  vary  from  village  to  village ;  and  nowhere  has 
their  theological  system  attained  such  a  pitch  of  precision  as  to  enable 
them  to  exactly  define  the  number  of  their  gods.  While  admitting 
the  existence  of  other  deities,  each  village  worships  those  of  whom  it 
happens  to  be  cognizant ;  and  these  seldom  exceed  three  or  four  in 
number.  In  Mandla,  Thikur  Deo  is  held  in  great  reverence.  He  is 
the  household  god,  presiding  over  the  homestead  and  the  farmyard ; 
and,  being  omnipresent,  requires  no  image  to  represent  him.  The 
people  of  the  village  of  J  Jti,  however,  have  the  happiness  to  possess  a 
few  Unks  of  an  ancient  chain  in  which  the  god  manifests  himself 
Gifted  with  the  power  of  motion,  this  chain  sometimes  appears  hanging 
from  a  ber  tree,  sometimes  on  a  stone  below,  sometimes  in  the  bed  of  a 
neighbouring  water-course.  Each  of  these  movements  is  duly  made  die 
occasion  of  some  humble  sacrifice,  to  the  advantage  of  the  attendant 
Biigi  priest  In  many  places  Ghansydm  Deo  is  greatly  adored.  Mis 
worshippers  build  for  him  a  rude  hut  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
village.  In  one  comer  they  plant  a  bamboo  with  a  red  or  yellow  rag 
tied  to  the  end;  and,  hanging  up  a  withered  garland  or  two,  and 
strewing  about  the  floor  a  few  blocks  of  rough  stone  smeared  with 
vermilion,  they  dedicate  the  place  to  Ghansy^m  Deo.  There  e^-eiy 
November  the  whole  village  assembles  to  worship,  with  sacrifices  of 
fowls  and  spirits,  or  even  a  pig     Presently  the  god  descends  on  the 
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head  of  one  of  the  worshippers,  who  staggers  to  and  fro,  bereft  of  his 
senses,  till  he  wildly  rushes  into  the  jungle.  Then,  happy  that  a  scape- 
goat has  been  found  for  the  sins  of  the  village,  the  people  send  two  or 
three  men  after  him,  who  bring  the  victim  back.  Throughout  the 
Central  Provinces  the  Gonds  worship  cholera  and  small-pox,  under  the 
names  of  Miri  and  M^td  Devi  To  appease  the  wrath  of  these  divinities, 
they  offer  sacrifices ;  and,  cleaning  their  villages,  they  place  the  sweepings 
on  a  road  or  track,  in  the  hope  that  some  traveller  will  be  infected,  and 
so  convey  the  disease  away  into  another  village.  But  in  addition  to  his 
gods,  the  Good  peoples  the  forest  in  which  he  lives  with  spirits  of  all 
kinds,  most  of  them  able  and  only  too  willing  to  inflict  evil  upon  him. 
To  pro[»tiate  them,  he  jets  up  'pdts^  consisting  of  a  bamboo,  with  a 
piece  of  rag  tied  to  the  end,  a  heap  of  stones,  or  the  like.  There  the 
spirit  takes  up  his  abode,  and  then,  at  each  festival  in  the  family, 
the  spirit  has  his  share  of  the  banquet 

The  B^gis,  with  whom  some  authorities  identify  the  Bhaimiis,  are 
the  acknowledged  priests  of  the  hill  tribes.  Physically  finer  men  than 
the  ordinary  Gond,  and  surpassing  him  in  courage  and  skill  as  sportsmen, 
they  have  won  for  themselves  a  respect  which  is  rarely  abused  ;  and  in 
any  question,  whether  of  a  religious  observance  or  of  a  boundary 
dispute,  their  decision  is  iinaL  When  a  Gond  falls  victim  to  a  tiger,  the 
Bdig^  is  called  in  to  lay  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  to  charm  away  the 
additional  power  which  the  tiger  has  derived  from  his  prey.  The  Biigd 
goes  through  certain  movements,  representing  the  tiger  in  his  fatal 
spring;  and,  lastly,  takes  up  with  his  teeth  a  mouthful  of  the  blood- 
stained earth.  This  done,  the  jungle  is  firee  again.  While  worshipping 
the  same  gods  as  the  Gonds,  the  Biigis  have  a  special  reverence  for 
Mil  Dharitd — mother  earth. 

How  lar  serpent-worship  prevailed  in  Gondwina  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  The  Gond  of  to-day  would  be  more  likely  to  eat  a 
snake  than  to  worship  it  But  traces  of  a  serpent  cult  yet  remain, 
the  most  curious  of  these  being  the  ancient  temple  of  Buram  Deva 
in  Chhatisgarh.  It  contains  no  image  but  that  of  a  cobra,  near 
which  arc  two  inscriptions,  one  being  a  list  of  twenty-two  kings, 
who  trace  their  descent  to  the  union  of  a  snake  with  the  daughter 
of  a  holy  man  who  lived  south  of  the  NarbadiL  The  name  of 
Nigpur,  and  the  number  of  non-Aryan  families  which  claim  a  Nig- 
bdnsf  connection,  seems  to  show  that  snake-worship  formerly  existed 
in  Gondwina.  Probably  it  was  never  more  than  an  aristocratic  cult, 
confined  to  certain  houses.  As  its  practice  ceased,  the  claim  to  serpent 
descent  died  out  as  well,  and  the  existing  Nigbansl  families  have  become, 
or  aspire  to  be,  Rdjputs. 

That  the  shy  and  timid  hill  tribes  should  be  capable  of  offering 
human  sacrifices  has  appeared  incredible  to  some  writers;  but  the 
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custom' has  existed  at  certain  places  within  the  mernory  of  the  present 
generatioa  In  the  temples  of  Kili  in  Chdnda  and  Linjf,  and  in  the 
famous  shrine  of  Danteswari  in  Bastar,  many  a  human  head  has  been 
presented  on  the  altar.  The  victim  was  taken  to  the  temple  after  sunset, 
and  shut  up  within  its  dismal  walls.  In  the  morning  when  the  door  was 
opened,  he  was  found  dead,  to  the  glory  of  the  great  goddess,  who  had 
shown  her  power  during  the  night  by  descending  to  suck  his  blood. 

Births  and  marriages  are  celebrated  by  some  peculiar  customs,  and 
no  ceremony  is  reckoned  complete  without  a  drinking  bouL  The 
pretended  abduction  of  the  bride  forms  part  of  the  wedding  ceremony. 
Sometimes  a  visitor  wilt  serve  for  his  wife  during  a  stated  number  of 
years,  after  the  manner  of  Jacob;  but  mo;e  frequently  the  wife  is 
purchased  by  the  bridegroom.  For  this  reason,  the  cheaper  plan  of 
marrying  a  near  relation  Ands  &vour  with  the  poor  or  frugal  lo\'er.  As 
a  rule,  the  Gonds  bury  their  dead,  and  sometimes  kill  a  cow  over  the 
grave ;  but  the  more  prosperous  families  now  sometimes  bum  an  aduli 
corpse,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hindus.  '  Waking'  the  dead  fOTms  an 
important  part  of  the  funeral  rites. 

Hindu  PopiUation, — The  gradual  displacement  of  the  hill  tribes  in  one 
of  their  last  reftiges  by  Hindu  races  is  clearly  shown  by  the  simple  &ct, 
that  whereas  the  so-called  aborigines  number  barely  over  two  millions,  the 
Hindus,  in  1861,  numbered  51879,950,  thus  forming  71*69  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Province.  The  denser  the  population,  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  of  Hindus,  varying  from  85  per  cent  in  the  Nigpur 
plain  and  Wardha  valley  to  57  per  cent  on  the  Sdtpura  plateau. 

A  few  isolated  hermits  were  the  first  Aryans  who  ventured  to  invade 
these  central  forests ;  and  the  Rflmdyana  laments  the  suSenngs  these 
holy  men  endured  amid  the  savage  tribes.  'These  shapeless  and 
ill-looking  monsters  testify  their  abominable  character  by  various  cruel 
and  terrific  displays.  These  base-born  wretches  implicate  the  henniB 
in  impure  practices,  and  perpetrate  the  greatest  outrages.  Changing 
their  shapes  and  hiding  in  the  thickets  adjoining  the  hermitages,  these 
frightful  beings  delight  in  terrifying  the  devotees.  They  cast  away  the 
sacrificial  ladles  and  vessels,  they  pollute  the  cooked  obladoos,  and 
utterly  defile  the  offerings  with  blood  These  faithless  creatures  injea 
frightful  sounds  into  the  ears  of  the  faithful  and  austere  eremites. 
At  the  time  of  sacrifice,  they  snatch  away  the  jars,  the  Sowers, 
the  fiiel,  and  the  sacred  grass  of  these  sober-minded  men.'  But 
though  ruled  by  Rijput  chiefs  at  an  earlier  period,  the  country  was 
not  really  opened  out  to  Hindu  settlement  till  the  time  of  Akbar, 
whose  armies  penetrated  to  the  easternmost  parts  of  the  valley  of 
the  Narbadl  The  oldest  rupees  found  buried  here,  date  iifxa 
this  leign.  The  mass,  however  of  the  Hindu  population  is  of  later 
date,  and  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  time  of  AurangwbL     Be- 
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tween  the  Hindus  north  and  those  south  of  the  Sitpuras  the  contrast 
both  in  character  and  appearance  is  striking.  The  Marhatti  of 
the  N^gpur  rice-lands  has  neither  the  energy  nor  the  independence 
of  the  peasant  who  tills  the  wheat-fields  by  the  Narbadi ;  and  on 
a  festal  day,  when  a  southern  crowd  presents  a  mass  of  white  cloth- 
ing and  enormous  red  turbans,  the  more  northern  people  may  be 
known  by  their  costume  of  tnahwa  green,  and  their  jaunty  head-dress 
of  white  cloth.  Only  five  towns  in  the  Province  contain  upwards  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  viz.  Nagpur,  84,441 ;  Jabalpur  (Jubbulpore), 
55,iS8;  Kamthi  (Kamptee),  48,831;  Sagar  (Saugor),  45,655;  and 
BuRHANPUR,  29,303.  The  occupation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
agriculture;  and  castes  .which  follow  other  pursuits,  such  as  the 
Tells  or  oil-pressers  (432,310)  of  the  Nigpur  country  and  the  Chhat- 
isgarh  plain,  and  the  Dhers  (589,138),  the  chief  thread-spinners 
and  weavers  of  coarse  cloth  throughout  the  Province,  are  for  the  most 
part  hard-working  cultivators  as  well  The  Koshtts,  however,  confine 
themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  cloth.  On 
them  the  rivalry  of  Manchester  has  pressed  heavily,  and  of  late  years 
they  have  emigrated  in  large  numbers,  chiefly  to  Berar.  In  the  Central 
Provinces  they  numbered  102,735  '"  1872.  But  the  most  numerous 
castes  are  the  Kunbfs  (451,713)1  a  race  of  Marhatt^  descent,  who  form 
the  backbone  of  the  agricultural  community  throughout  the  Nsigpur 
plain  and  the  Waidha  valley,  so  that  the  term  Kunb(  has  come  to  be 
identical  with  cultivator;  and  the  Kurmfs  (203,811)  and  Lodhis 
(222,493),  ''^^  industrious  husbandmen  of  the  valley  of  the  Narbadd. 
The  Brdhmans  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  1872  numbered  269,610. 

Local  iiWj.^VVhile  worshipping  the  usual  divinities  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon,  the  Hindus  of  the  Central  Provinces,  more  especially  the 
Jhdriis,  or  older  settlers,  have  contracted  various  local  beliefs  and 
habits.  The  adoration  of  the  dead  prevails  universally.  Thus,  in 
Hoshangibid,  the  Ghori  (Muhammadan)  kings  of  M^wd  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  gods,  while  near  Bhandira  the  villagers  worship  at  the 
tomb  of  an  English  lady.  Most  castes  place  httle  or  no  restriction  on 
widow-marriage,  and  generally  the  marriage  tie  is  but  little  regarded, 
illegitimate  children  succeeding  to  property  equally  with  those  bom  in 
wedlock.  But  the  non-Aryanbelief  in  the  powereofevilespeciallydomi- 
nates  the  conquering  race.  Throughout  the  Province,  Miti  Devi,  the 
goddess  of  smallpox,  is  held  in  veneration.  The  prevalence  of  witchcraft 
also  presses  heavily  on  the  Hindu.  So  infested  by  witches  was  the 
wild  hill  country  from  Mandla  to  the  eastern  coast,  that  at  one  time  no 
fmident  father  would  let  his  daughter  marry  into  a  family  which  did  not 
count  among  its  members  at  least  one  of  the  dangerous  sisterhood. 
Even  now,  should  a  man's  bullock  die,  his  crop  fail,  or  sickness  befall 
him,  he  imputes  the  calamity  to  witchcraft     The  suspected  sorcerer  in 
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such  a  case  is  arrested,  and  a  fisherman's  net  being  wound  about  his 
head  to  prevent  him  from  bewitching  his  guards,  his  innocence  is  tested 
by  the  flicker  of  a  flame  or  the  fall  of  a  ^pal  lea£  In  Bascir  this 
oideal  is  followed  by  sewing  him  up  in  a  sack,  and  letting  him  down 
into  water  waist-deep.  If  he  succeeds  in  raising  his  head  above  water, 
his  guilt  is  held  manifest  Then  the  villagers  beat  the  culprit  with  rods 
of  tamarind  or  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  shave  his  head  Lastly,  thejr 
knock  out  his  teeth,  so  that  the  witch  can  neither  mutter  channs  not 
revenge  himself  by  assuming  the  form  of  a  tiger. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  movement  among  the  Hindus  of  the 
Province  is  the  religious  and  social  uprising  of  the  Chamirs  of  Chhatls- 
garh.  Upper  India  contains  no  more  despised  race.  In  the  distribudoD 
of  employments  nothing  had  been  Idt  to  them  but  the  degrading 
handicraft  of  skinning  dead  cattle.  But  in  the  plain  of  Chhatisgarh 
the  want  of  labour  had  admitted  them  to  the  rank  of  cultivators,  and 
prepared  them  to  break  the  humiliating  tradition.  About  fifty  yean 
ago,  Ghdsf  DeIs,  an  unlettered  but  remarkable  visionary,  withdrew  into 
the  wilderness,  after  bidding  his  followers  meet  him  in  six  months'  time 
at  Girod.  Thither,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  Chamdrs  crowded,  and, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  early  morning,  the  prophet  appeared  descending  from 
the  rocky  height  above  the  village.  There  he  delivered  his  message  ftom 
heaven.  He  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  equal ;  he  forbade  the  worship 
of  idols ;  and  he  named  himself  as  the  high  priest  of  the  new  faith, 
adding  that  the  office  would  remain  in  his  family  for  ever.  On  the 
death  of  Ghisi  Dis,  his  eldest  son,  Bilak  Dis,  succeeded  to  the 
primacy ;  and  such  was  the  enmity  excited  among  the  Hindus,  that  he 
was  murdered  in  i860.  Nearly  all  the  Chamirs  of  Chhatisgarh  have 
accepted  the  new  religion,  adopting  the  name  of  Sat  Nimfs.  Tbey 
have  no  temple  or  form  of  prayer ;  but  every  morning  and  evening  they 
fall  prostrate  before  the  sun,  exdaimingt'Satn^I  Satndm!  Satniml'or, 
'God  1  God  !  God  !'  They  eat  no  meat,  and  drink  only  water;  but  a 
schism  has  arisen  among  them  regarding  the  use  of  tobacco.  In  sexual 
matters  their  practice  is  lax ;  but  the  allegation  that  Sat  NimI  brides 
associate  with  the  high  priest  before  entering  their  husbands'  home  is, 
they  maintain,  a  calumny  of  their  enemies.  In  1873,  the  Sat  Nimis 
numbered  365,985.  They  form  a  loyal  and  industrious  class  of  the 
population. 

Of  Muhammadans  there  were,  in  1871,  only  237,401,  and  manyof 
these  of  a  very  hybrid  sort  The  Jains  numbered  36,583.  There  were 
no  Buddhists,  and  less  than  5000  Native  Christians. 

Education. — According  to  the  Census  of  187a,  out  of  1,806,496  male 
children  not  exceeding  twelve  years,  35,553  were  under  instruction,  the 
percentage  being  highest  among  the  Jains.  In  1877,  there  were  alto- 
gether 1641  schools,  of  which  1567  were  devoted  to  primary  education- 
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The  scholars  numbered  83,441,  the  average  daily  aUendance  being 
52,898,  Though  98  piimaiy  schools  were  devoted  to  girls,  female 
education  progresses  but  slowly.  The  conception  is  in  advance  of  the 
people,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  suitable  teaching  staff  forms  a 
practical  obstacle. 

Agruulture.—ln  the  year  1876-77,  the  area  under  cultivation  was 
estimated  at  15,644,703  acres,  of  which  rice,  wheat,  and  other  food 
grains  occupied  over  13,300,000  acres,  or  about  84  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Cotton  was  grown  on  802,437  acres,  chiefly  in  Ndgpur,  Waidha, 
and  Riipur;  and  these  three  Districts  and  Bildspur  have  also  the 
largest  area  under  oil-seeds.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  almost 
confined  to  Kiipur. 

Commerce  and  Manufaetures.  —  The  only  important  manu&ctures 
consist  of  weaving,  and  smelting  and  working  iron  ore.  llie  tissue 
work  of  Burhanpur,  and  the  richly  embroidered  wearing  apparel  pro- 
duced in  parts  of  Nigpur  and  Bhandira  command  an  extensive  sale 
beyond  the  Province ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  ores  used  near 
Gidanntra  deserves  notice.  The  internal  trade  is  conducted  by  means 
of  markets  and  (airs,  the  latter  of  which  for  the  most  part  had  a  religious 
origin  and  still  retain  a  religious  character.  The  chief  external  trade  is 
with  Bombay  westward.  The  principal  imports  consist  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  hardware,  salt,  cocoa-nuts,  European  liquors,  tobacco,  etc  ;  and 
the  principal  exports  are  raw  cotton,  grain,  ghi,  oil-seeds,  and  Indian 
piece-goods.  Next  in  importance  is  the  trade  with  the  North-Westem 
Provinces  and  Calcutta,  the  main  imports  being  sugar  from  Mfrzdpur, 
piece-goods,  indigo,  jute  bags,  European  liquors,  etc  ;  and  the  exports, 
cotton  for  the  mills  at  Cawnpore,  lae,  iron,  grain,  etc  With  the  Central 
India  States  a  considerable  trafiic  exists;  but  with  the  Nizam's  Dominions 
and  Berar,  and  other  parts  of  India,  the  trade  is  comparatively  small 
The  Milwi  opium,  which  passes  through  the  Province  for  export  to 
China,  now  goes  through  Nimir  to  Bombay  by  rail  without  being 
registered  as  in  former  years.  Excluding  this  opium  and  other  through 
trade,  the  totals  may  be  thus  presented  : — Imports,  in  1875-76,  108,140 
tons — value,  ;^4,9i7.S79  i  i"  1876-77,  99,103  tons— value,  ;^3,3»3.!'83: 
exports,  in  1875-76,  345,480  tons — value,  ;£'3,i96,04o;  in  1876-77, 
390,903  tons^-value  ;^3,667,348.  The  increase  of  exports  in  1876-77 
was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  unusual  amount  of  grain  sent  to 
the  famine  Districts  in  that  year. 

Means  of  Communication. — The  want  of  good  means  of  communica- 
tion, especially  important  in  a  land-locked  region,  has  greatly  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  Central  Provinces.  After  the  rains,  the  larger  rivers  become 
navigable,  but  the  rocky  barriers  which  occur  in  their  channels  restrict 
the  use  ofthis  mode  of  transit  In  1877,  the  total  length  of  water  com- 
munication was  returned  at  1373  miles.     The  making  of  roads,  which 
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may  be  said  to  date  from  the  establishment  of  the  British  power,  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  nature  of  the  country  ;  and,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, the  local  engineering  department  has  now  laid  down  the  principle 
that  black  soil  roads  should  be  constructed  on  the  principles  applicable 
to  a  morass.  In  1877,  the  total  mileage  of  inade  roads  throughout  the 
Province  was  returned  at  1300.  NSgpur  forms  the  centre  of  the  road 
system.  From  that  city  branch  off — the  northern  road,  to  Seoni  and 
Jabalpur  (Jubbulpore) ;  the  eastern  line,  by  Bhandira  and  Riipur,  to 
Sambalpur ;  the  north-western,  to  Chhindwira ;  and  the  southern  and 
south-western,  to  Chinda  or  Wardha.  But  besides  these  roads,  of  which 
the  first  only  can  be  called  complete,  numerous  ancient  tracks  wind 
over  hills  and  across  the  rocky  beds  of  streams,  along  which  the 
Banjiris  drive  their  long  trains  of  pack-bullocks.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsular  Railway  enters  the  Central  Provinces  near  Burh^pnr, 
and  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Narbadi,  passii^  Hoshangdbid, 
Narsinhpur,  and  Jabalpur,  till  it  emerges  from  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  Province,  near  Balihrt  Starting  from  Bhusdwal,  a  tributary 
line  comiects  Wardha  and  Nigpur  with  the  main  railway,  sup- 
plying communication  with  the  coal-fields  of  Warora.  A  fiirthei 
branch  is  being  constructed  from  Nigpur  to  Chhatfsgarh,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  will  open  up  the  great  granary  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

Administration. — The  administration  b  earned  on  by  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, aided  by  a  Secretary  and  an  Assistant  Secretary,  in  direct  sub- 
ordination to  the  Government  of  India.  The  courts,  civil  and  criminal, 
are  separately  controlled  by  a  chief  judge,  under  the  name  of  Judicial 
Commissioner.  Theadministrativestaif  consists  of  4  Commissioneis,  19 
Deputy  Commissioners,  1 7  Assistant  Commissioners,  24  Extra  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  50  tahsilddn  or  sub-collectors,  who  are  distributed 
over  19  Districts,  grouped  into  4  Divisions.  The  police  force,  consist- 
ing of  18  District  Superintendents,  2  assistant  District  Superintendents, 
52  inspectors,  and  7417  petty  officers  and  constables,  is  controlled  by 
an  inspector-general ;  but  in  its  executive  functions  is  subordinate  to  the 
District  authorities.  Education,  forest  conservancy,  and  vaccinadon 
have  separate  establishments,  though  they  receive  aid  from  tbe  rCgnlai 
civil  staff.  The  medical  staff  is  direcdy  subordinate  to  the  executive 
authorities,  though  the  heads  of  the  Medical  Department  throughout 
India  exerdse  a  general  supervisioa  The  Public  Works  Department 
owns  no  subordination  to  any  local  authority  but  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, to  whom  the  provincial  chief  engineer  Is  secretary  in  that  branch 
of  the  administration.  In  1S76-77,  the  imperial  revenue  amounted 
to  ;^94i,734,  of  which  ^^614,653  was  derived  ftom  land.  There  are 
57  municipalities,  the  total  income  of  which  during  1876-77  amounted 
to  £fily'^'^i  and  their  total  expenditure  to  ;^7o,769.     Together  they 
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contained  a  population  of  650,087,  and  the  incidence  of  municipal 
Taxation  aveTaged  is.  8d.  per  head. 

Nearly  every  form  of  land  tenure  found  in  India  exists  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  Besides  the  estates  of  feudatory  and  of  non-feuda.tory 
chiefs,  known  as  tamintidrts,  the  succession  to  which  follows  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  what  is  termed  the  nialguzdri  tenure  prevails  most 
widely.  The  estate,  whether  the  property  of  one  or  many  owners,  is 
managed  by  a  single  proprietor,  and  the  land  is  chiefly  held  by  cultiva- 
tors whose  rents  are  thrown  into  a  common  stock.  The  profits  arc 
divided,  or  the  losses  made  up,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  shares  of 
the  difierent  proprietors. 

OhabrAmau.— Town  in  Farrukhibdd  District,  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces. Area,  100  acres;  pop.  (1872),  5444.  Situated  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  from  Cawnpore  to  Shekhoibid,  17  miles  south-west  of 
Fatehgarh. 

OhaclL  —  Tract  of  country  in  Riwat  Pindi  District,  Punjab,  con- 
sisting of  a  fertile  valley,  lying  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus, 
north  of  the  Attock  Hills.  The  river  channel  here  contains  numerous 
islands,  whose  herbage,  naturally  watered  by  percolation,  affords  pas- 
turage for  the  flocks  of  the  surrounding  country.  Irrigation  is  im- 
practicable in  the  valley  itself;  but  a  proposal  is  under  consideration  for 
a  canal  drawing  its  supplies  from  Ghdzi  in  Ha^ira  District,  which 
would  give  greater  security  to  the  produce  of  this  naturally  fruitful 
region.  Hazro  is  the  chief  commercial  and  agricultural  centre  of  the 
Chach  valley.  The  population  consists  of  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madansL 

iSb&tia^—Sub-ldluk  of  the  Umarkot  i-iluk,  under  the  Thar  and 
F^rkar  Political  Superin tendency,  Sind — See  Umarrot  Tdluk. 

(niAchra. — Municipal  town  in  Umarkot  idluk,  under  the  Thar  and 
Pixkar  Political  Superintendency,  Sind.  Pop.  (1872),  1649,  being — 
183  Muhammadans  (Rdjput  and  Kumbar);  and  1466  Hindus  (chiefly 
Br^mans,  Lohdnos,  MengwfLrs,  and  Bhfis),  shopkeepers,  and  traders. 
Municipal  revenue  in  1873-74,  ;^iS3-  Headquarters  of  wiWAft'i^iir, 
with  civil  and  criminal  courts. 

ClUMchat. — Petty  State  in  the  Pilanpur  Agency,  Bombay,  known 
as  Sultinpur  and  ChidchaL  Estimated  area,  440  square  miles ;  pop. 
(1872),  18,193.  The  ruling  family  are  Jhareja  Rijputs,  related  to  the 
Rio  of  Cutch  (Kachchh).  Estimated  revenue  in  1875,  ;£3Soo.  The 
country  is  flat  and  open.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  soil — 
clajey,  sandy,  and  black.  Only  one  crop  of  the  common  grains  is  pro- 
duced during  the  year.  Salt  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  are  no  rivers,  but  numerous  tanks,  which  in  ordinary  seasons 
retain  water  till  March,  when  the  inhabitants  depend  on  their  wells. 
Water  is  found  from  5  to  20  feet  deep^ 
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Oh^daL — Town  in  Nadiyi  District,  Bengal ;  dtuated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  HiigIL  Station  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  38} 
miles  from  Calcutta.  Chief  mart  of  the  jute  export  trade,  giving  its 
name  to  the  fibre  grown  throughout  the  District  The  river  here  is 
considered  sacied ;  and  on  certain  festivals,  Hindus  flock  to  Chigdah 
to  wash  avray  their  sins  in  its  water. 

ChAib&S&. — Chief  town  and  administraUve  headquarters  of  Sing- 
bhdm  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Roro,  and  commanding  a  pleasant  view.  Lat  ai'  31' 50' 
N.,  long.  85*  50'  57'  £. ;  pop.  (1872),  4833,  residing  in  about  600  houses, 
mosdy  built  of  mud  or  sun-bumt  bricks.  Besides  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner's residence  and  the  ordinary  Government  buildings,  there  aie 
a  few  masonry  houses,  forming  a  short  street,  belonging  to  grain  and 
cloth  merchants.  Jail,  police  station,  post  office,  Government  En^h 
school,  charitable  dispensary.  A  large  fair,  attended  by  30,000  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Singbhiim,  is  held  annually  at  Christmas  time ;  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  races,  national  dances,  and  athletic  sports  take 
place.  Chiibisi  is  the  only  place  in  the  District  which  has  permanent 
shops,  occupied  by  dealers  in  tasar  silk  cocoons,  cloth,  and  grain. 

OhAinpur.—Town  in  Shihibid  District,  Bengal;  situated  5  miles  west 
ofBhabua.  Lat.  35*  a' 15"  n.,  long,  83*  3a' 30"  e.  Formerly  the  rea- 
dence  of  the  Chdinpur  Rdjis,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Pathins  about 
35oyearsago;  andstillheldby  Muhammadans,  Pop.  (1873),  4039.  The 
old  fort  of  Chiinpur  yet  stands,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by 
a  stone  rampart  flanked  with  bastions ;  it  has  a  large  gate  in  the  noitbcm, 
and  a  smaller  one  in  the  southern,  curtain.  The  space  within  is  covered 
with  buildings,  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone,  with  several  large 
wells.  Mosque,  in  good  condition,  built  as  a  tomb  over  Fateh  Khin, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Sher  Shdh.  Ruined  temple  of 
Mandeswari,  built  by  one  of  the  eariier  Chiinpur  Rijsis,  5  miles  east  of 
the  town. 

Oh&inimr. — Small  village  in  Bhdgalpur  District,  Bengal  Lat  aj' 
49'  38"  N.,  long.  86*  34'  16"  K  Noted  only  for  its  antiquity.  The 
population  consists  almost  entirely  of  Brdhmans,  chiefly  pandits,  whose 
decisions  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

QtuUtanpur.— Hill  range  in  Kharsiwin  estate,  SingbhiSm  District, 
Bengal;  greatest  elevation,  3529  feet  Crossed  by  the  old  road  to 
Chutii  Nigpur,  but  not  accessible  for  wheeled  traffic 

dULitanpur.— Village  with  hot  spring  in  Pitkilm  pargand,  Minbhiim 
District,  Bengal     Lat  as"  53'  o"  n.,  lon^  85*  54'  o"  e.  ■ 

OhAitpet  {Setterupdtu). — Village  with  fort  in  South  Arcot  District, 
Madras.  Lat  12°  a8'  k.,  lon^  79*  23'  e.  The  fort  was  held  by  the 
Marhattds  till  r69o,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Delhi  troops.  In 
1750,  Shanaviz  Khdn  took  refuge  in  it,  but  in  the  following  year  the 
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French  were  in  possessioa  Again  seized  by  the  Maihattis,  the  French 
bad  to  recapture  it  in  1757.  Three  years  later,  it  fell  to  the  British, 
after  the  battle  of  Wandiwash.  In  1783,  Haidar  AH  fought  under  its 
walls  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Company's  troops ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  treaty  with  the  Marhattds,  the  place  was  given  up  in  exchange 
foi  Cumbum  in  the  BdldghdL  As  first  constructed,  this  fort  measured 
540  yards  by  430,  and  was  defended  by  14  towers. 

Ohak. — Town  in  Shikirpur  District,  Sind.  Pop.  (1872},  1258,  of 
whom  801  are  Muhammadans  (chiefly- Sitirs  and  Mahirs),  and  457 
Hindus  (principally  Brihmans  and  Lohinos).     Travellers'  bungalow. 

Chak  Btlgar. — The  most  southerly  of  the  three  ctu^,  or  Subdivi- 
sions, into  which  Hissdr  District,  in  the  Punjab,  is  divided.  Contains 
the  towns  of  Toshim  and  Bhaw^.  Tliis  chak  takes  its  name  &om 
the  tract  of  country  in  Bikaner  (Bickaneer)  Just  beyond  the  Hissar 
border,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  known  as  Bdgar.  The 
soil  consists  entirely  of  sand;  and  cultivation  is  dependent  upon 
moderate  rainfall,  a  too  heavy  downpour  being  as  fatal  as  an  insufli- 
ciency  of  raia  There  is  neither  stream  nor  canal  in  the  chak,  and 
irrigation  from  wells  is  practically  impossible.  The  lightness  of  the  soil, 
on  the  other  hand,  renders  ploughing  a  very  simple  operation;  and,  as 
camels  are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  much  as  40  acres  have  been 
ploughed  by  one  team  in  a  single  day. 

Ohak  ^^H^ltnilh — The  latest  of  the  three  (haks,  or  Subdivisions, 
into  which  HissAr  District,  in  the  Punjab,  is  divided.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  District,  and  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  portions 
by  the  Western  Jumna  (Jamuni)  Canal.  Number  of  villages,  292,  out 
of  the  659  which  the  District  contains.  The  crops  in  this  chak  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  abundant  rainfall,  the  soil  being  hard,  clayey, 
and  quite  unproductive,  except  when  saturated  with  water.  Well 
water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  107  to  133  feet  below  the  surface ; 
and  as  the  cost  of  constructing  a  well  is  seldom  less  than  ;^i5o,  this 
mode  of  irrigation  is  seldom  attempted.  The  canal  only  irrigates  54 
villages,  lying  immediately  on  its  banks.  The  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  villages,  though  in  all  respects  the  same  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  chak,  has  been  rendered  softer  and  richer  by  constant 


ClUUl. — Stream  in  Gurdispur  District,  Punjab;  rises  in  the  hills  near 
the  sanitariimi  of  Dalhousie,  and  forms  the  eastern  border  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  some  distance,  collecting  the  drainage  of  the  hill  tract,  and 
receiving  tributaries  from  the  main  Chamba  range.  Three  miles  south 
of  Pathinkot  it  divides  into  two  branches, — one  of  which,  flowing 
south,  empties  itself  into  the  Beas  (Biis)  near  Mirthal,  while  the  others 
which  formerly  turned  westward  to  join  the  Rivi,  has  been  dammed 
back  by  the  works  of  the  Biri  Doib  Canal,  whose  line  now  crosses  its 
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former  channel.  The  whole  body  of  water  thus  empties  itself  finally 
into  the  Beas  (Biis). 

Ohakilii. — Village  and  police  station  in  Chittagong  District,  Bei^ ; 
situated  on  the  Chittagong  2nd  Abakan  road.  \M.  21*  45'  o"  N.,  lot^ 
9»'  9'  o"  E. 

Ohakl&Bi — ^Town  in  Kiira  District,  Bombay.  Lat  22°  39'  N.,  long. 
72*  59'  E-     Pop.  (1872),  7081. 

Oluk  ITtUi — The  most  northerly  of  the  three  ehaks,  or  Subdivi- 
sions, into  which  Hissir  District,  in  the  Punjab,  is  divided  Contains 
the  towns  of  Barw^la  and  Fatehibdd.  T^is  chak  owes  Its  name  to  the  bet 
that  it  is  traversed  during  the  rains  by  two  streams  (nilds),  the  Ghaggar 
and  one  of  its  smaller  branches,  it  is  scantily  populated,  and  only  a 
small  portion  is  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  thickly  covered 
with  low  brushwood,  useful  only  for  fuel  The  sup^dy  of  water  in  the 
Streams  being  very  variable,  and  at  the  best  available  for  only  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  the  year,  the  crops  are  dependent  on  timely  rains. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  well  water,  however,  and  tlic 
cost  of  constructing  writs  is  not  great. 

OhakrabirL— Village  in  Hdglf  District,  Bengal  Noted  fw  its 
manufacture  aidhuHs  and  s&ris  (cloth  gamieDts  for  men  and  women). 

Ohakrita. — Mevntain  cantonment  in  Dehra  Diln  District,  North- 
western Provinces.  Lat  30°  43'  o"  n.,  long;  77°  54'  ao"  E.  Founded 
in  May  1866  ;  first  occupied  in  April  1869.  Stands  upon  the  range  of 
hills  overiooking  the  valleys  of  the  Jumna  (Jamuni)  and  the  Tons,  in 
the  region  known  as  Jauns^  Bdwar.  A  snail  native  town  has  gathered 
round  the  cantonment;  pop.  (1873),  1379.  Seat  of  a  cantonment 
magistrate ;  post  office ;  lines  for  a  European  regiment  Reached  by  a 
mountain  cart-road  from  Kilsi. 

Ohiknltor. — Village,  with  annuid  fair,  ui  Minbhilm  District,  Bengal. 
Lat  23*  14'  o"  N.,  long.  86*  24'  o"  e.  Fair  commences  on  the  occasion 
of  the  chhAti  pardb  or  umbrella  festival  in  September,  and  lasts  about 
a  month ;  resorted  to  by  traders  from  Biokuri,  Bardw^,  Biibhilm, 
Lohirdagit,  and  Hazirib^gh. 

Obakw&L— 7<i^^  of  Jhelum  (Jhflam)  District,  Punjab,  occupying 
the  central  portion  of  the  District  to  the  north  of  the  Salt  range ; 
situated  between  32°  45'  o"  and  33*  13'  o"  N.  lat,  and  72°  31'  ©"and 
73°  17' o"  E.  long. 

Olukw^ — Municipid  town  in  Jhelum  (Jhilam)  District,  Punjab, 
and  headquarters  of  the  tahiAL  Lat  32*  55'  50"  M.,  long.  7a°s4'o"E.; 
pop.  (186S},  5767,  compiising  1314  Hindus,  3028  Muhammadans,  and 
1435  Stkhs.  Situated  nudway  between  Find  Didan  Kh£n  and  Rival 
Pindi,  and  54  miles  south-east  of  Jhelum  (Jhflam).  Founded  by  a  Mhair 
Rijput  from  Jammu,  whose  descendants  still  own  the  surrounding  land. 
Situated  on  rising  ground,   and  naturally  diained  by  several  deep 
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ravines.  Manufacture  of  shoes,  of  more  than  local  reputation ;  also 
of  paiti-coloured  cotton  cloth.  Extensive  export  trade  in  grain  and 
other  country  produce.  Tafuili,  police  station,  circuit  house,  dispensary, 
school,  and  distillery.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76,  ^^360,  or 
IS.  2|d.  per  head  of  population  (5695)  within  municipal  limits. 

Olialakere. — Municipal  village  in  Chitaldrdg  (Chitaldroog)  District, 
MysQre ;  1 8  miles  east-north-east  by  road  from  Chitaldnlg.  Lat  1 4'  1 8'  N. , 
long.  76°  43'  E. ;  pop,  (1871),  1518;  municipal  revenue  (1874-75), 
£11;  rate  of  taxation,  ad  per  head.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Ling^yat  traders,  to  whom  belongs  the  chief  building  in  the  place,  the 
temple  of  Chalakere-amma.     Headquarters  of  the  Dodderi  tdluk. 

Chalaklidi. — River  in  the  State  of  Cochin,  Madras;  rises  in  the 
Mukundapur  District,  and,  after  a  tortuous  course  of  68  miles,  empties 
itself  into  the  backwater  a  few  miles  from  Kringanen. 

Ohalan  BfL — Lake  or  large  marsh  in  Rijshihi  District,  Bengal, 
lying  between  Singii,  a  village  on  the  Nattor  and  Bogri  road,  and  the 
north  bank  of  the  Baral  river  in  Pibni  District ;  situated  between  14° 
10'  o"  and  24°  30'  o"  N,  laL,  and  89°  la'  a"  and  89°  22'  30"  e.  long. 
Length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  21  miles;  greatest  breadth,  10 
miles;  total  area,  about  150  square  miles  in  the  rains,  and  so  square 
miles  during  the  dry  seasoa  It  is  a  depressed  basin,  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  except  at  the  southern  extremity,  from 
which  its  waters  are  discharged.  Principal  feeders,  the  Gur  and  Nandi- 
kuji,  both  navigable  streams.  In  the  dry  season,  the  average  depth  of 
the  area  covered  with  water  is  3  feet,  but  a  tortuous  navigable  channel 
runs  through  it,  with  a  depth  of  from  6  to  13  feet  all  the  year  round. 
The  lake  abounds  in  fish  and  water-fowL  The  neighbouring  swamps 
are  said  to  be  a  permanent  seed-bed  for  the  dissemination  of  endemic 
cholera. 

Obal&anL — River  in  Bhigalpur  District,  Bengal.  Rises  in  a  marsh 
in  fargand  Hardwat,  enters  pargand  Nirdigar  at  Thalia  Garhi  village, 
and  after  a  tortuous  course  falls  into  the  Loran  at  Pandui.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  irrigation. 

yniftwia.1  —Jhil  01  swampy  lake  in  Sirsa  District,  Punjab ;  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  river  Ghaggar,  and  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
the  town  of  SIrsa.  When  full,  it  measures  about  3  miles  in  length  by 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  A  few  Persian  wheels,  for  irrigation  purposes, 
are  worked  upon  its  banks,  but  the  waters  are  chiefly  employed  for 
bathing  and  drinking. 

Oh&nufflakota. — Town  in  Godivari  District,  Madras. — See  Sahul- 

COTTAH. 

Ohamba. — One  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States  under  the  Government  of 
the  Punjab.  A  mounbunous  tract  lying  to  the  north  of  Ongra  District, 
between  32'  10'  30'  and  33*  13'  o"  n.  lat,  and  between  75°  49'  o"  atid 
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77°  3'  30"  E.  long. ;  shut  in  on  almost  every  side  by  lofty  hill  ranges. 
Estimated  area,  3316  square  miles;  estimated  pop.  (1875),  chiefly 
Rijputs  and  Gadis,  140,00a  Bounded  on  the  north  and  north-wesi 
by  the  territories  of  Kashmir,  and  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  British 
LihuL  and  I^ddkh  To  the  east,  lies  a  region  of  snowy  peaks  and 
glaciers ;  and  on  the  west  and  south  stretch  fertile  valleys.  Two  of  the 
five  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  the  Rivi  and  the  Chendb,  water  the  State, 
flowing  through  forests  which  are  important  sources  of  timber  supply 
for  the  railways  and  other  public  works  in  the  Punjab.  Chamba,  the 
chief  town  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  lat  32*  39'  n.,  and  long.  76*  10'  e. 
The  main  staples  are  rice,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley.  The  exports 
consist  principally  of  grain,  oak,  bark,  and  other  natural  products. 
Veins  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  known  to  exist  Excellent  slate 
quarries  have  been  discovered  near  the  sanitarium  of  Dalhousie ;  and 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tea. 

The  ruling  family  of  Chamba  is  of  Rijput  descent  The  present 
Rij^  Shdm  Sinh,  was  bom  about  1865,  and  the  administration  of  the 
State  is  carried  on  during  his  minority  by  a  British  officer  in  concert 
with  native  officials.  The  results  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  State, 
the  revenue  rising  in  eight  years  &om  ^12,000  to  ;£i7,300.  By 
1874-75,  '^  ^^  further  increased  to  about  ^i9,ooa  The  Kiji  ranks 
15th  on  the  list  of  Punjab  chiefs,  and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  11 
guns;  he  does  not  receive  a  return  visit  from  the  Viceroy.  The 
military  force  consists  of  i  field  gun  and  3  others,  and  160  militaiy 
and  police.  Chamba  is  an  ancient  Hindu  principality,  and  came  into 
British  possession  in  1846.  A  part  was  at  first  made  over  to  the 
Mahiriji  of  Kashmir;  but,  by  agreement  in  1S47,  it  came  again 
entirely  under  the  British  Government,  and  a  sanai  was  given  to  the 
Riji,  assigning  the  territory  to  him  and  to  his  male  heirs,  who  are 
entitled  to  inherit  according  to  Hindu  law ;  and  on  failure  of  direct 
issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  brothers  according  to  seniority.  The 
Rijd  may  be  deposed  for  misgovemmenL  In  accordance  with  this 
latter  stipulaUon,  Riji  Gopil  Sinh,  having  by  misconduct  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  British  Government,  was  in  1873  required  to 
abdicate. 

In  1854,  the  sanitarium  of  Dalhousie  was  made  over  to  the  British 
Government,  and  a  remission  of  ;£aoo  made  in  the  tribute.  In  1867, 
a  further  remission  of  ;^500  per  annum  was  allowed  in  compensation 
for  land  taken  up  for  military  purposes.  The  tribute  now  paid  is  ;£soo 
per  annuriL 

ChambaL— River  of  Central  India,  and  one  of  the  prindpal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Junma  (Jamuni) ;  rises  in  Milwd,  about  8  or  9  miles 
south-west  of  the  military  station  of  Mhow  (Mhau),  at  an  elevation 
of  aoig  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  crest  of  the  wata-shed  which 
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divides  the  great  basins  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda). 
Thence  it  flows  down  the  slopes  of  the  Vindhyin  range,  with  a 
general  northward  course,  for  80  miles,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Chambila,  a  stream  of  almost  equal  length  and  volume,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  same  range.  At  the  town  of  Til,  25  miles  lower  down, 
the  river  turns  to  the  north-west,  and,  winding  with  a  sinuous  detour 
round  the  fortress  of  Nagatwira,  shortly  receives  a  second  great  tribu- 
tary, the  SiPRi,  which  also  has  its  origin  in  the  Vindhy^n  mountains. 
Passing  by  a  tortuous  course  through  the  gorges  of  the  Mokindura 
Hills,  the  Chambal  next  enters  the  depressed  tract  of  Katdoti 
(Harowtee).  Previously  to  reaching  this  rugged  region,  it  is  crossed  at 
the  Gujnlt  Ghit,  on  the  route  from  Nfaach  (Neemuch)  to  the  Mokin- 
dura Pass,  by  a  ford  which  becomes  practicable  after  the  1st  of 
November,  while  during  the  rains  a  ferry-boat  is  maintained  for  the 
convenience  of  traffic.  Through  the  Mokindura  uplands,  the  Chambal 
glides  between  almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  expanding  at  its  309th  mile 
into  a  pictiu-esque  lake,  from  whose  bed  it  escapes  over  a  rocky  barrier, 
by  a  series  of  magnificent  cascades,  the  chief  of  which  has  an  estimated 
fall  of  60  feet  At  the  city  of  Koti,  50  miles  below  this  picturesque 
scene,  the  Chambal  is  at  all  seasons  a  deep  and  large  stream,  which 
must  be  crossed  by  ferry,  even  elephants  being  unable  to  ford  its 
shallowest  part  At  Paraniir,  31  miles  hrom  Koti,  the  road  &om  Agra 
to  Mhow  (Mhau)  passes  the  river  by  a  ford ;  its  breadth  varying  from 
300  yards  in  the  rains  to  30  yards  in  the  dry  season.  After  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Banas,  its  principal  confluent,  the  Chambal  assumes 
the  dimensions  of  a  great  river ;  and  continuing  a  north-easterly  course, 
is  crossed,  45  miles  farther  down,  by  a  ferry  on  the  Gwalior  and 
NasirEibid  (Nusseerabad)  road.  Maintaining  the  same  direction  for  55 
miles,  it  flows  under  the  city  of  Dholpur,  on  its  left  bank,  and  runs 
through  a  picturesque  valley,  bounded  by  fantastic  hills  in  every  variety 
of  outline  and  contour.  At  length,  after  passing  into  the  British  District 
of  Etiwah,  it  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  surrounded  by  wild  gorges  and 
ravines,  to  join  the  main  channel  of  the  Jumna  40  miles  below.  Etiwah 
town  in  lat  26°  15'  o"  n.  and  lon^  79*  t5'  3"  e.  Its  total  length, 
including  the  various  windings,  amounts  to  570  miles;  the  distance  in 
a  straight  line,  from  the  source  near  Mhow  to  the  junction  with  the 
Jumna,  may  be  taken  at  about  330  miles.  The  Chambal  is  liable  to 
sudden  floods,  and  during  heavy  rain  it  discharges  a  greater  volume  of 
water  than  the  Jumna  itself  After  the  two  rivers  have  united,  the 
crystal  current  of  the  mountain  stream  may  be  distinguished  for  some 
distance  ftom  the  muddy  waters  of  the  main  river.  In  times  of  flood, 
communication  between  the  two  banks  is  often  interrupted  for  days 
together,  no  boat  being  able  to  live  in  the  turbulent  rapids.  The 
Chambal  is  identified  with  the  Channanwati  of  Sanskrit  writers.    The 
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chief  ferries  are  at  Udi,  Bahriich,  Sahasw^  and  Pill    The  average 
fell  of  the  river  may  be  estimated  at  2J  feel  per  mile. 

Chambra  Hal&i — Mountain  Peak  in  Malabar  District,  Madras; 
situated  19  miles  south-east  of  Manantoddy,  in  the  richest  coffee  tract 
of  the  Wynid.  Lat  11*  3a'  k.,  long.  76°  7'  E.  Height,  6300  feet 
above  the  sea. 

OIiamUnL — ^Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lon  river,  20  miles  south-west  of  Unao  town.  Pop,  (1869),  Hindus, 
2700 ;  and  Muhammadans,  409 ;  total,  3109. 

OhamomeriL — Lake  in  Ladikh,  Kashmir,  in  the  elevated  ubteland 
of  Rupshu,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj)  and  the  Indus. 
Lat  32°  5S'  N.,  long.  78*  15'  E.  Elevation  above  sea  level,  15,000 
feet  Surrounded  by  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
5000  feet  from  the  water's  edge.  Said  to  remain  unfrozen  during  the 
summer  months,  in  spite  of  its  great  altitude.  Thornton  states  that 
though  it  receives  several  considerable  streams,  it  has  no  efflux,  the 
level  being  maintained  by  evaporatioa  Length  from  north  to  south, 
1 5  miles ;  general  breadth,  about  2 J  miles, 

Ohamordi — One  of  the  petty  Sutes  of  Gohelw^,  in  Kithiawjr, 
under  the  Bombay  Government  It  consists  of  one  village,  with  3 
independent  tribute-payers.  Estimated  revenue  in  1876,  ^900,  froiB 
which  £,if>  is  due  as  British  tribute,  and  ^£9  to  Junigarh. 

0Il4mpa. — Chiefship  in  Bilispur  District,  Central  Provinces.  Area, 
lao  square  miles;  pop.  {1870),  18,666,  residing  in  47  villages.  The 
chief  is  a  Kunwir.  At  Chimpa,  his  headquarters  (lat  22°  2' o"  n., 
long,  8a°  43'  o"  e.),  dwell  a  considerable  number  of  weavers,  whose 
manufactures  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  adjoining  market  of  Bamnidehl 

OhampaMtL— Small  village  and  station  on  the  Calcutta  and  South- 
Eastem  State  Railway,  15  miles  south-west  of  Calcutta,  in  the  District 
of  the  Twenty-four  Parganis,  Bengal 

OhampanagOT.— Village  near  Bhigalpur  town,  Bhigalpur  District, 
Bengal  Contains  the  mausoleum  of  a  Muhammadan  saint,  with  an 
inscription  bearing  the  date  1622-23.  Residence  of  \hepujdris  belong- 
ing to  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Oswils,  of  whom  there  is  a  small  com- 
munity at  Bhigalpur. 

Ohampiner. — Hill  fort  and  village  in  the  District  of  the  Pinch 
Mahils,  Guzerat,  Bombay  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  of  great  height, 
250  miles  north  by  east  of  Bombay,  and  20  miles  north-east  of  Baroda. 
Lat  22°  31'  N.,  and  73'  36'  e.  long.  The  fortifications  enclose  a  space 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by  three  furlongs  in  breadth. 
Wkhin  this  enclosure  are  two  forts,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  upper 
fort,  which,  from  its  natural  situation,  is  almost  impregnable,  contains 
a  temple  to  the  goddess  Kili,  of  much  local  reputation.  The  lower 
fort,   also   very  difficult   of  access,   possesses  some   curious    Hindii 
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monuments  of  remote  antiquity.  Till  late  in  the  igth  century,  the 
strength  of  this  citadel  presen-ed  their  territory  and  capital  to  a  line 
of  Rijput  chiefs ;  but  in  1483,  Mahmdd  (Begira),  King  of  AhmediMd, 
enraged  at  certain  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  Chdm- 
piner,  overran  his  territory,  and  laid  siege  to  his  stronghold.  According 
to  Hindu  accounts,  the  upper  fortress  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers,  and  yielded  only  after  a  blockade  of  twelve  years.  Pleased 
with  its  situation,  Mahmiid  determined  to  make  Chimp^er  his  capital, 
and  accc»dii^ly  he  founded  a  new  city  at  some  distance  from  the 
former  town,  adorning  it  with  large  and  beautiful  mosques.  Muham- 
madibdd  Chimpdner,  as  it  was  now  called,  became  a  place  of  great 
wealth;  trade  soon  developed ;  and  until  about  1560,  the  place  remained 
the  capital  of  the  Guzerat  kings. 

During  the  Emperor  Humdyun's  rapid  conquest  of  Guzerat,  the' 
fort  of  Chdmpdner  was  taken  in  August  1535.  According  to  local 
legend,  the  Emperor  himself,  with  a  small  band  of  followers,  climbed 
up  by  means  of  iron  spikes  driven  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  won  an 
entrance,  and  admitted  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  On  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Delhi  Empire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rSlh  century,- 
Chimpdner  was  seized  by  the  Marhattds,  and  ultimately  fell  into  the  • 
hands  of  Mahoji  Sindhia.  It  was  entirely  neglected  by  his  successor, 
Diolat  Rio  Sindhia,  and  on  the  17th  September  1802  surrendered 
without  resistance  to  a  small  British  detachment  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  WoodingtoTL  It  was  restored  in  1805  to  Ddolat  Rio  Sindhia 
by  the  treaty  of  Serji  Anjangion.  Subsequently,  in  r86s,  the  town  was, 
with  the  whole  District  of  the  Pdnch  Mahils,  transfened  to  the  British 
Government  During  the  i8th  century,  Chimp4ner  was  deserted,  and 
its  neighbourhood  has  relapsed  into  jungle.  So  unhealthy,  indeed,  has 
the  place  become,  that  several  attempts  to  colonize  it  have  failed. 
Though  now  almost  without  inhabitants,  its  magnificent  hill,  the  fortifi- 
cations, the  site  of  the  old  Hindu  town,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Musalmin 
capital  still  make  Chimpdner  a  place  of  much  interest 

Cluuiip^ttn.— A  British  District,  occupying  the  noith-west  comer  of 
Behar,  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal;  lies  between  a6'  16' 
and  27°  30'  N.,  and  between  83°  55'  and  85'  z\'  E.  lon^  Total  area, 
3531  square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  r87a, 
1,440,815  souls:  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  the  town  ot 
Motfhiri,  situated  in  lat  26°  39'  n.,  and  long.  84°  58'  e. 

Champdran  District  is  bounded  north  by  the  Independent  State  of 
Nepil ;  east  by  Muzaffarpur  District  of  I'irhut ;  south  by  MuzafFarpur 
and  Siran;  and  west  by  Gorakhpur  District,  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  and  by  a  portion  of  Nep^  territory  called  Rij  BotwdL 
The  northern  frontier,  where  not  naturally  formed  by  rivers,  is  marked 
foy  ditches  and  masonry  pillars;  for  some  distance  it  runs  along  the 
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summit  of  the  Sumeswai  range.  On  the  east,  the  Bc^hroati  mei 
constitutes  a  natural  boundary  vith  Tirhut  for  a  distance  of  35  miles ; 
and  similarly  the  Gandak  is  the  continuous  south-western  boundary 
from  Tribenl  Ghat  to  Sattar  Ghdt  Owing  to  changes  in  the  course  of 
the  Gandak,  a  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  35  villages,  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  river  is  now  arbitrarily  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Champiran. 

History. — This  tract  of  country  has  no  history  of  its  own.  It  was 
separated  from  Siran,  and  erected  into  an  independent  District,  as 
recently  as  1866  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  judge  of  Siran  periodi- 
cally visits  Motih^  to  hold  the  Sessions.  But  though  Charopiran 
contains  no  large  towns  or  sites  that  can  be  connected  with  historical 
events,  there  are  local  traditions  and  ruins  of  arch<BOlogical  interest 
that  point  back  to  a  prehistoric  past  The  earliest  remains  show  that 
Champiran  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Magadha, 
which  flourished  before  the  Christian  era.  At  the  village  of  Laurijd 
Navangarh  there  are  three  rows  of  huge  tumuli,  which  have  been 
visited  by  General  Cunningham.  A  small  silver  coin  of  a  date  antmot 
to  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a  seal  of  black  earthen- 
ware with  an  inscription  in  the  Gupta  character,  have  been  found. 
From  these  and  other  indications,  General  Cunningham  is  induced  to 
believe  that  the  tumuli  contain  the  graves  of  early  kings,  who  Uved 
between  t5oo  and  600  ac  In  the  same  neighbourhood  stands  a  plUar, 
inscribed  with  the  Buddhist  edicts  of  Asoka.  It  b  a  single  block  ot 
polished  sandstone,  33  feet  high,  the  diameter  tapering  from  35  iikches 
at  the  base  to  36  inches  at  the  top.  The  capital  supports  a  statue  tA  a 
lion  facing  the  north,  and  the  abacus  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of 
Brdhmanl  geese.  A  similar  column,  of  less  graceful  dimensions,  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  village  of  Arariij.  At  Kesariyi  is  a  large  brick  mound, 
supporting  a  solid  tower  or  stupa  of  the  same  material  62  feet  high  and 
68  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  supposed  by  General  Cunningham  to  have 
been  erected  to  commemorate  one  of  the  acts  of  Buddha.  Close  by  are 
the  ruins  of  a  small  temple,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  colossal 
image  of  Buddha.  Another  class  of  remains  bear  witness  to  a  later 
generation  of  kings,  who  are  described  in  local  legend  as  Rijput  immi- 
grants. Their  capital  was  at  Simriun,  on  the  Nepil  frontier,  where 
there  are  extensive  ruins  of  fortifications  and  tanks  now  overgrown  with 
jungle.  Tradition  says  that  Simriun  was  founded  by  Ninui^  De^'a  in 
ro97  A.D. ;  and  that  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  royal  line  was  driven 
northwards  into  Nepil  by  the  Muhammadans  in  1333. 

The  Musalmin  sarkdf  of  Champilran  was  considerably  smaller  than 
the  present  British  District  In  1381,  according  to  the  rent-roll  of 
Todar  Mall,  Akbar's  finance  minister,  it  was  composed  oixhmcfar^mds, 
covering  a  total  area  of  85,7  rr  bigkds,  and  paying  a  gross  revenue  that 
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may  be  commuted  at  ^^14,000.  When  the  East  India  Company 
obtained  possession  of  the  diwdni  of  Bengal  in  1765,  the  area  was 
estimated  at  3546  square  miles,  and  the  revenue  was  ^^34,000.  The 
whole  was  settled  with  the  sons  of  Jagatkisor  Sinh,  the  founder  of  the 
Bettii  Rdj,  which  still  owns  the  larger  half  of  the  soil  of  the  District 
The  remainder  is  held  by  two  other  great  landowners,  the  Rdji  of 
Rimnagar  on  the  Nepdl  frontier,  and  that  branch  of  the  Darbhangah 
family  known  as  the  Madhubani  Bibus.  In  recent  times,  the  only 
historical  event  that  has  taken  place  in  Champaran  is  connected  with 
the  Mutiny  of  1857.  The  12th  regiment  of  Irregular  Horse  was  then 
stationed  at  Segauli  The  commandant.  Major  Holmes,  expressed  him- 
self confident  of  the  loyalty  of  his  men.  But  one  day  in  July,  the  sowdrs 
or  troopers  suddenly  rose  in  mutiny,  massacred  their  commandant, 
his  wife  and  children,  and  all  the  Europeans  in  the  cantonments. 
Still  more  recently,  Champdran  has  been  severely  visited  by  the  two 
(amines  of  1866  and  1874,  both  of  which  were  caused  by  seasons  of 
deficient  rainfall  The  District  is  pecuharly  exposed  to  such  calamities. 
It  is  backward  in  civilisation,  has  comparatively  little  trade  or 
accumulated  wealth,  and  lies  remote  fix)m  the  ordinary  channels  of 
communication. 

Physiioi  Atpects. — Champiran  consists  of  an  irregular  triangle,  with 
its  apex  toward  the  south-east  Its  sides  are  formed  by  the  two  border- 
ing rivers,  the  Gandak  and  the  Bdghmatl ;  its  base  on  the  north  is 
closed  by  the  low  hills  on  the  Nepdl  frontier ;  while  it  is  bisected 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  the  Burt  or  Old  Gandak.  The 
southern  portion  resembles  in  all  respects  the  adjoining  Districts  of 
Siran  and  Tirhut,  and  perhaps  exceeds  them  in  fertility.  The  land  is 
almost  uniformly  level,  and  under  continuous  cultivatiort  Towards  the 
north  the  country  becomes  undulating  and  broken,  until  it  reaches  its 
highest  elevation  in  the  Sumeswar  range,  which  averages  1500  feet 
above  sea  leveL  This  northern  tract  is  covered  with  forest,  from  which 
the  finest  timber-trees  have  long  ago  been  carried  away.  It  also  con- 
tains large  grass  prairies,  low-lying  and  watered  by  many  streams,  which 
afford  pasturage  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle^  Through  the  centre 
of  the  District  runs  a  long  chain  of  shallow  lakes  or  jhUs,  43  in 
number,  which  covec  a  total  area  of  r39  square  miles.  Champaran 
suffers  from  the  effects  of  an  irregulated  water  supply.  Droughts  are 
of  common  occurrence ;  in  1866,  and  again  in  1874,  they  caused  wide- 
spread scarcity.  On  the  other  hand,  all  parts  of  the  District  are  liable 
to  destructive  inundations.  The  fields  lying  beneath  the  banks  of  the 
Gandak  and  the  Bighmati  are  never  safe  from  flood;  while  in  the 
north  the  small  drainage  channels  or  ndlds  are  inadequate  to  carry  off 
the  rainfall  of  the  hills,  which  oflen  lays  the  whole  country  under 
water.     The  natural  products  of  the  District  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
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hilly  tract  to  the  north.  Gold  is  washed  in  the  beds  of  the  hill  streams, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  considerable  revenue  was  formerly  derived  from 
this  source.  Copper  is  also  found  in  small  quantities,  and  the  dis- 
covery has  been  reported  of  a  bed  of  coal  Building-stone  exists, 
though  it  has  not  been  utilized  A  stratum  of  kartkar  or  nodular 
limestone  runs  throughout  the  whole  District ;  the  stone  is  used  both 
for  metalling  the  roads  and  for  burning  into  lime.  Apart  from  timber 
and  firewood,  the  chief  jungle  products  are  a  grass  called  sobiti  (used 
for  making  ropes),  the  narkat  reed  (used  for  mats),  honey  and  bees-wax, 
lac,  long  pepper,  and  various  medicinal  plants.  The  forests  of  Rim- 
nagar,  which  have  been  teased  by  the  Ki]i  to  a  European  capitalist, 
yield  an  annual  revenue  of  about  ;£iooa  The  total  value  of  all  the 
fisheries  in  the  District  is  insignificant 

People. — Several  early  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  exist,  biU  not 
one  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  accurate.  The  highest  estimate,  in 
1869,  gave  a  total  of  932,322  souls.  The  regular  Census  of  1871,  con- 
ducted through  the  agency  of  the  village  patwdHs  or  accountants,  proved 
that  all  previous  figures  were  far  below  the  mark.  The  result  disclosed 
a  total  population  of  1,440,815  persons,  dwelling  in  2299  villages  and  in 
243,228  houses,  showing  an  average  of  408  persons  per  village  and 59 
per  house.  The  area  of  the  District  is  3531  square  miles,  and  the 
average  density  of  population,  408  per  square  mile.  This  density, 
however,  varies  from  686  in  the  thdnd  or  police  circle  of  Dhiki  Kim- 
chandra  to  124  in  the  northern  tkdni  of  Bagah^  Classified  accorduig 
to  age,  there  are  737,529  males  and  703,286  females;  proportion  of 
males,  512.  Champiran  is  thus  the  only  District  of  Behar  in  which 
the  males  preponderate.  Classified  according  to  age,  there  are — under 
12  years,  270,655  boys  and  236,358  girls;  total,  soy.orj,  or  35-2  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  The  total  number  of  persons  afflicted  with 
certain  specified  infirmities  is  5389,  or  '374  of  the  populatioa  The 
occupation  returns  are  not  trustworthy ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
342,968  adult  males,  or  73  per  cent,  are  described  as  connected 
with  agriculture.  The  ethnical  division  of  the  people  shows — 85  Euro- 
peans and  8  Eurasians;  1285  Nepihs;  31,203  aborigines;  221,462 
semi-Hinduized  aborigines;  974,451  Hindus,  subdivided  according lo 
caste;  13,084  Hindus  not  recognising  caste;  199,237  Muhammadan^ 
Among  the  aborigines  are  included  21,450  Thirus,  who  with  the 
NepilEs  arc  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  two  frontier  thin&i  of 
Lauriyi  and  Bs^ahi.  The  Thdrus  are  a  race  of  Indo-Chinese  oii^ 
inhabiting  the  malarious  tardi  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  Tbey 
are  honest  and  industrious  people,  who  utilize  the  water  of  the  hill 
streams  for  their  scanty  patches  of  rice  cultivatioa  Another  tribe 
almost  peculiar  to  Champ^ran  is  the  Maghya  Doms,  whose  nombers 
are  not  given  separately  in  the  Census  Report,  but  {vobably  do  not 
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exceed  800  souls.  They  are  a  nomad  tribe,  with  inveterate  habits  of 
thieving ;  and  it  has  been .  proposed  to  break  up  their  organization 
by  special  police  measures.  Of  those  classed  as  semi-Hindu  ized 
aborigines,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Chamsirs,  89,061,  and  the 
Dosidhs,  69,958.  The  superior  castes  of  Hindus  are  well  represented. 
The  firihmans,  who  are  specially  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  Betti^ 
estate,  number  65,315;  the  Rijputs,  69,578;  the  Bibhans  or  military 
Brf[hmans,  to  which  caste  the  Rijd  of  Bettid  himself  belongs,  49,288  ; 
the  Goil^  or  herdsmen,  who  bear  a  bad  reputation,  133,413.  The 
two  chief  cultivating  castes  are  the  Koeifs,  82,074,  and  the  Kurnils, 
77,641.  The  artisan  castes  number  collectively  141,140,  and  the  fishing 
and  boating  castes,  62,757.  The  Nuniyis,  35,102  in  number,  are  by 
hereditary  occupation  makers  of  saltpetre,  but  they  also  supply  the  best 
labourers  and  spademen  to  be  found  in  the  District.  The  religious 
classification  of  the  people  shows — Hindus,  as  loosely  grouped  together 
for  religious  purposes,  1,340,264,  or  86'i  per  cent ;  Muhammadans, 
199,237,  or  13-8  per  cent ;  Christians,  1307,01  1  percent  ;  'others,' 7. 
TTiere  are  no  Buddhists  or  Jains,  and  the  Brihma  Samaj  has  but  few 
followers.  Among  the  Hindus  are  comprised  6063  Atiths,  a  peculiar 
sect  of  Siva- worshippers,  and  4190  Vaishnavs.  Many  of  the  Musal- 
mins  are  immigrants  from  Patni  and  the  North-Westem  Provinces.  The 
Christians  include  1 3 14  native  converts,  under  the  charge  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  missions  at  Betti^  and  Chuh^.  The  former  was  founded  in 
1746  by  an  Italian  priest,  who  had  been  invited  into  the  District  by  the 
Rijiof  Bettil  The  Chuhirf  mission  was  established  in  1770  by  three 
priests  who  had  been  expelled  from  Nepil 

The  population  of  Champdran  is  entirely  rural.  The  villages  are 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  rest  of  Eehar,  but  this  is  no  indication  of  a 
tendency  towards  urban  life.  The  largest  town  is  Bettia,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  19,708.  MoTiMARi,  the  civil  station,  has  8266  inhabitants. 
Segauli,  about  15  miles  from  Motfhiri,  the  scene  of  the  Mutiny  of 
1S57,  is  still  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry.  Large  fairs 
for  religious  objects  and  for  trade  are  held  annually  at  Bettia,  Sita- 
KUND,  Araraj,  and  Tribeni  Ghat.  The  chief  centres  of  trade  are 
Bettii  and  B.-^ahi,  on  the  Gandak.  I'he  primitive  organization  of 
village  officials  is  represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  jeth  rayat  or 
head-man  and  the  pafwdri  or  accountant  Both  these,  however,  have 
now  become  rather  servants  of  the  zaminddr  than  officials  of  the  com- 
munity. 

j4gricu/ture.~-The  crops  in  Champiran  are  divided  into  three  harvests, 
named  after  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  reaped — (i)  the 
fifiadal  or  autumn  crop ;  (2)  the  agh^ni  or  autumn  crop ;  (3)  the  rabi  or 
spring  crop.  The  total  cultivated  area  is  pretty  equally  distributed 
between  the  three.     Rice  may  be  either  a  bhadai  or  an  aghdni  crop,  but 
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more  usually  the  latter.  In  the  former  case  it  is  grown  on  compara- 
tively high  lands ;  in  the  latter  case  in  low-lying  fields.  The  cultivation 
of  rice  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tract  lying  north  of  the  little  Gandak 
river,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation habitually  use  rice  as  their  daily  food.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
District  the  food  supply  is  drawn  from  the  bkadai  and  rtM  crops,  which 
include  barley,  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  various  millets  and  pulses.  The 
miscellaneous  crops  not  grown  for  food  are  indigo,  oil-seeds,  opium, 
tobacco,  and  sugar-cane.  In  Champiran,  indigo  is  generally  grown 
under  the  asdmiwdr  system ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  planter  takes 
a  lease  of  an  entire  village  from  the  taminddr,  and  the  cultivators  are 
required  to  plant  indigo  on  receiving  an  advance.  There  are  altogether 
la  head  factories  in  the  District,  with  24  outworks,  cultivating  about 
60,000  acres.  In  1872,  which  was  an  average  season,  the  out-nun 
was  about  8000  cwts.,  valued  at  _;^264,ooo.  As  elsewhere  throughout 
Behar,  opium  is  cultivated  on  a  system  of  advances  made  by  the 
Government  In  t87»-73,  the  total  area  under  opium  was  about 
S9,ooo  acres,  and  the  out-turn  about  6000  cwts.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Gorakhpur  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Manure,  in  the  shape  of  cow-dung 
and  At  or  indigo  refijse,  is  used  for  special  crops,  such  as  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  opium,  and  indigo.  Irrigation  is  commonly  practised  in  the 
north  of  the  District,  especially  by  the  Thirus,  who  lead  the  water  on 
to  their  fields  from  the  hill  streams  by  artificial  channels  sometimes 
several  miles  in  length.  In  the  south  of  the  District  wells  are  occasion- 
ally dug  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Tanks  are  extremely  rare.  An 
elaborate  scheme  for  utilizing  the  destructive  flood  waters  of  the  Gan- 
dak  has  long  been  under  the  consideration  of  Government  Almost 
the  entire  soil  of  Champdran  is  in  the  hands  of  three  large  landowners, 
who  usually  farm  out  their  estates  on  short  leases  to  middlemen,  and 
the  rent  is  frequently  paid  in  kind.  Though  rents  are  not  high,  as 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  Districts,  this  system  is  un&vourable 
to  the  independence  of  the  cultivators,  who  are  described  as  being  m 
poor  circumstances.  The  Koeris  and  Kurmis  are  skilled  agriculturists, 
and  capable  of  managing  large  holdings ;  higher  rents  are  taken  from 
them  than  from  the  favoured  castes  of  Brdhmans,  Rajputs,  and 
Bibhans.  The  average  rent  of  land  on  which  food  crops  are  raised 
varies  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  acre.  A  large  extent  of  waste  land  is  still 
available  for  tillage  in  the  central  and  north-western  parts  of  the 
District 

Natural  Calamities.  —  Champiran  is  exceptionally  exposed  to 
natural  calamities.  The  famines  of  1866  and  1874,  caused  by  drought, 
produced  great  and  general  distress  in  this  District  In  each  case, 
also,  the  end  of  the  drought  was  attended  by  destructive  floods.    The 
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calamity  of  drought  can  only  be  remedied  by  encouraging  facilities 
for  importation,  which  are  at  present  in  a  very  backward  state.  The 
mischief  caused  by  floods,  though  equally  overwhelming,  is  not  so 
Gitntsive  in  its  area.  It  is  hoped  that  the  embankment  now  in  course 
of  construction  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Gandak  will  effectually  pro- 
tect the  low-lying  fields.  Famine  rates  are  reached  when  rice  sells  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  at  12s.  per  cwL  But  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  eat  rice,  but  depend  upon  barley 
and  inferior  grains. 

Industrial. — There  are  altogether  26  lines  of  road  in  Champ^n, 
with  an  i^;gregate  lei^th  of  438  miles.  In  the  year  1874-75,  ^  ^°^^ 
Dim  of  ^8252  was  expended  by  the  District  Road  Committee. 
External  commerce  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  rivers,  which  lend  them- 
lelves  more  easily  to  export  than  to  import  There  is  no  railroad  in 
the  District,  and  no  railway  station  nearer  than  Patn^  The  indigenous 
maQufactures  are  confined  to  the  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  and 
blankets,  and  the  making  of  pottery.  The  preparation  of  indigo  is 
ahnost  entirely  conducted  by  European  capital  and  under  European 
supervision.  The  industry  of  sugar-refining  has  been  introduced 
bom  the  neighbouring  District  of  Gorakhpur  within  the  present 
century.  Saliferous  earth  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  District ;  and 
from  this  a  special  caste,  called  Nuniyfis,  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
uiracting  saltpetre  and  other  saline  substances,  including  a  considerable 
quantity  of  untaxed  salt  Apart  from  its  local  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  ChampsEran  possesses  commercial  importance  as  occupying 
ihe  high-road  between  Patni  and  NepiL  Both  the  local  and  through 
traffic  of  the  District,  so  far  as  it  did  not  escape  registration,  is  included 
in  the  following  totals,  which  refer  to  the  year  1876-77 : — Exports, 
/S43i00o,  chiefly  indigo  ^245,000,  oil-seeds  ;^i  20,000,  timber 
;^38,ooo,  sugar  ^^17,000,  and  cotton  goods  ;^3o,ooo,  which  last 
are  despatched  northwards  into  NepfU ;  imports,  ;^i39,ooo,  chiefly 
salt  j^39, 000,  piece-goods  ^13,000,  and  food  grains  ^£"2 0,000,  received 
from  NepdL  The  principal  river  marts  are  Bettii,  Gobindganj,  Bagahif, 
BarharwJi,  Pdkri,  and  Mdnpur.  The  greater  portion  of  the  trade  with 
N'epdl  crosses  the  frontier  at  Katkanwi. 

Administration. — Champiran  was  separated  &om  Siran,  and  erected 
into  an  independent  District,  in  1866.  In  1870-71, therevenueamounted 
"';^82,2i2,  of  which  ^^50,030  was  derived  from  the  land;  the  expendi- 
ture was  ;^S7,779,  including  ;^23, 749  on  account  of  military  payments, 
thus  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  ;^24,52o.  In  1872,  the  regular  police 
consisted  of  a  force  of  333  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
£,(>2^Z.  In  addition,  there  was  a  municipal  police  of  39  men,  costing 
£1^1,  and  a  village  watch  of  3664  men,  who  received  emoluments  firom 
(be  landowners  to  the  estimated  value  of  ^5905.     The  total  force, 
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therefore,  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property  numbered  4036 
officers  and  men,  being  i  man  to  every  '87  square  mile  ot  to  evet)' 
357  persons  in  the  population.  The  aggpregate  cost  was  ^£12,464. 
equal  to  an  average  of  ;<^3,  los.  7d  per  square  mile  and  id  pa  bead 
of  population.  In  the  same  year,  a  total  number  of  173S  peisons  were 
put  upon  their  trial  for  various  criminal  offences;  of  whom  1005,  or  58 
per  cent,  were  convicted,  being  1  person  convicted  of  an  offence  of 
some  kind  to  every  1433  of  the  population  The  great  majority  of 
these  offences  were  of  a  petty  character.  There  is  a  jail  at  the  dvii 
sUtion  of  Motfh^  with  a  subordinate  lock-up  at  Bettil  In  the  year 
1870,  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  210,  beinf  i 
prisoner  to  every  6S61  of  the  population;  the  average  cost  was 
£,\,  4s.  lod  Jail  manufactures  showed  a  loss  of  ^41.  The  Motlhiri 
jail  has  a  bad  reputation  for  its  excessive  unhealthiness.  During  the 
twelve  years  ending  1874,  the  total  number  of  deaths  among  the 
prisoners  was  257,  of  which  53  were  due  to  cholera;  the  average 
death-rate  was  90*9  per  thousand 

Education  in  this  remote  District  has  always  been  in  a  backward 
condition.  It  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  Sir  G,  Campbdrs 
reforms,  by  which  the  benefit  of  the  grant-in-aid  rules  has  been  extended 
to  the  village  schools  a\  pdthsil&s,  that  primary  instruction  has  had  any 
existence  in  Champiran.  In  r87o-7i,  there  were  only  »  schools  in 
the  District,  attended  by  51  pupils.  In  1872-73,  after  the  reformsabtn^ 
mentioned  had  come  into  operation,  the  number  erf  schools  increased 
to  78,  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  122a.  The  total  cost  in  that  year 
was  ^293,  of  which  Government  contributed  ^^153,  or  more  than  one- 
hal£  By  the  31st  March  1875,  the  schools  had  fiuther  increased  to 
tSa,  and  the  pupils  to  3805,  showing  i  school  to  every  i9-4  square 
miles  and  a'6  pupils  to  every  thousand  inhabitants. 

For  administrative  purposes,  Champdran  District  is  divided  into  a 
Subdivisions  and  into  ro  thdn&s  or  police  circles.  There  are  4 
pargands  or  fiscal  divisions ;  but  one  of  these,  pargand  Majhaw^  which 
is  co-extensive  with  the  Betti4  Rij,  covers  an  area  of  i^  million  acres, 
and  for  fiscal  purposes  is  divided  into  35  tappds  or  minor  revenue 
areas.  In  1869,  there  were  4  magisterial  and  also  4  civil  courts  open, 
and  2  covenanted  civil  servants  stationed  in  the  District  The  two 
towns  of  Motlhiri  and  Bettii,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  17,974 
souls,  had  in  1873  a  total  municipal  income  of  ^^565 ;  average  rate  of 
taxation,  5^  per  head 

MedUal  Aspeets.—The  chmate  of  Champfban  is  described  as  com- 
paratively cool  and  dry.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. The  hottest  month  of  the  year  is  May,  at  which  time  hot 
winds  from  the  west  frequently  prevail  The  cold  weather  lasts  iirom 
November  to  March.     The  nights  are  then  cold  and  bradnft  and 
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light  winds  blow.     During  the  two  years  1871  and  1872  the  average 
annual  rainfall  was  5710  inches. 

Endemic  diseases  of  a  malarious  origin  prevail,  especially  in  the 
north  of  the  District  In  Rimnagar,  intennittent  fever  assumes  its 
most  fatal  type.  Goitre,  with  its  attendant  cretinism,  is  common. 
Cholera  is  rarely  absent  from  some  part  of  the  District,  and  outbreaks 
of  small-pox  are  not  infrequent  The  registration  returns  from  selected 
areas  for  1873  show  a  death-rate  of  36*09  per  thousand  in  the  urban 
area,  co-extensive  with  the  two  towns  of  liotih^  and  fiettii;  and  5 171 
per  thousand  in  the  rural  area.  There  are  4  charitable  dispensaries  in 
the  District 

Ohamp4rail. — Headquarters  Subdivision  of  District  of  same  name, 
Bengal  Area,  1470  square  miles,  with  1150  villages  and  135,620 
houses.  Pop.  (1872),  Hindus,  750,156;  Muhammadans,  115,411; 
Christians,  80;  'others,'  7;  total,  865,654,  viz.  441,857  males  and 
423,797  females.  Average  density  of  population,  589  per  square  mile  ; 
houses  per  square  mile,  92  ;  persons  per  village,  753  ;  persons  per 
house,  6-4.  The  Subdivision  consists  of  the  police  circles  (thdrtds)  of 
Motfhflri,  Addpur,  Dhiki  Rimchandra,  Kesariyi,  Madhubar,  and 
Gobindganj.  In  1869  it  contained  3  magisterial  and  revenue  courts, 
with  a  regular  police  force  300  strong,  and  1800  chauklddrs  or  village 
watchmen.     Total  cost  of  Subdivisional  administration,  ^^^10,075. 

Ohampd&aL — Small  village  in  Hiigli  District,  Bengal;  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hiigli  river,  near  Baidyab^tf.  In  former  times, 
notorious  for  piracies  and  murders. 

OMmr^nagar. — Tituk  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore.  Area,  308 
square  miles;  pop.  (i8;i),  93,611;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  ex- 
clusive of  water  rates,  £,\3,%t%,  or  as.  id.  per  cultivated  acre.  There 
is  much  black  cotton  soil,  growing  wheat,  etc. ;  the  chief  industry  is 
silk-weaving 

Oh&nir^IUff&r. — Municipal  town  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore,  and 
headquarters  of  the  tdluk  of  the  same  tiame ;  36  miles  south-east  from 
Mysore  town.  Lat  ii*  56'  15"  n.,  long.  77*  e.  ;  pop.  (1871),  4893,  of 
whom  23  are  Christians;  municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  ;^9o ;  rate  of 
taxation,  4d  per  head.  Original  name  (Arkotar)  changed  by  the  late 
Mahiriji  of  Mysore  in  rSrS,  in  honour  of  his  father  Chinuij  Wodeyir, 
who  was  bom  here.  In  1825,  the  Mahiriji  erected  a  large  temple  to 
Chimrijeswara,  which  he  endowed  with  sarvamdnyam  villages,  yielding 
^^1700  a  year,  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  amilddr  with  157  sub- 
ordinates. He  also  built  a  patac&  Two  miles  east  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  locally  known  as  Manipur. 

Ohamr&nU. — ^Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  situated  7  miles  east  of 
Unaotown.  Founded  by  the  Dikhit  Kshattriyis,  and  the  seat  of  their 
power  for  many  generations.     Still  one  of  the  chief  Dikhit  villages. 
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Pop.  (1869),  Hindus,  3187,  of  whom  1152  are  Kshattriyis;  Muham- 
madans,  178;  total,  3465.     Government  school 

Chamnndibetta  (the  hill  of  Chamundi,  a  name  for  Kili,  the 
consort  of  Siva). — Precipitous  Hill  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore ;  3  miles 
south-east  of  the  fort  of  Mysore,  3489  feet  above  sea  level  Lat  ii* 
17'  N.,  long.  76*  44'  s.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  summit, 
on  which  is  a  temple  of  Chamundi,  repaired  by  the  late  Mahii^ji. 
Human  sacrifices  were  offered  here  until  the  time  of  Haldar  Alt  Two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Nandi,  the  sacred  bull  of 
Siva,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  figure  is  in  a  recumbent  attitude, 
16  feet  high,  and  very  correctly  represented.  It  was  carved  by  order 
of  Dodda  Deva  Riji,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Mysore  in  1659. 

Ohan^. — Tahsil  of  Mfrzipur  District,  North-Westem  Provinces, 
lying  along  the  sot:th  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  consisting  in  large  pan 
of  the  last  outlying  terraces  which  descend  from  the  Vindhyin  range. 
Area,  558  square  miles,  of  which  344  are  cultivated  ;  pop.  (1873), 
165,560;  land  revenue,  ;^i8,66s  ;  total  revenue,  ;^3o,3ao;  rental  paid 
by  cultivators,  ;£59,04» ;  incidence  of  Government  revenue  per  aoe, 
,s.7jd. 

OhaiULr.  —  Municipality  and  ancient  town  in  Mirzipur  District, 
North-Westem  Provinces.  Situated  in  lat  35'  7'  30"  n.,  and  lon^  8»* 
55'  i"  E.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  point  where  the 
river  takes  its  great  bend  northward  towards  Benares.  Distant  limn 
Benares  s6  miles  south-west,  from  Mirzipur  20  miles  east  Pojv 
(1873),  to,i54,  comprising  7389  Hindus,  2462  MusalmAns,  and  403 
Europeans ;  the  last-named  body  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
military  pensioners.  Ancient  fort,  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  the 
European  regiment  at  Allahibid,  and  used  as  a  place  of  confinement 
for  political  prisoners.  Station  on  East  Indian  Railway  main  line. 
Extensive  quarries  of  excellent  building-stone,  largely  exported  for 
ornamental  architecture.  Local  centre  for  trade  in  grain  and  country 
produce.  Bharti  Nith,  a  king  of  Ujain,  and  younger  brother  of 
Vikramiditya,  became  a  religious  devotee  at  Chanir.  Prithwi  Riji  also 
resided  in  the  fortress ;  and  a  mutilated  slab  over  the  gateway  cchd- 
memorates  its  ransom  frcHH  the  hands  of  a  Musalmin  invader.  It  passed 
through  many  reverses  under  the  Pathdn  and  Mughal  dynasties  (ix 
MmzAPUR  District),  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Riji  Balwant  Sinh  of 
Benares  about  1750.  The  fort  was  attacked  by  the  British  under 
Major  Munro  in  1763  without  success ;  but  it  came  into  our  possession 
afrer  the  battle  of  Buxar,  in  the  following  year.  Riji  Chiit  Sinh  fled  in 
1 781  from  Benares  to  Chanir,  where  he  remained  for  a  month,  and 
then  escaped  to  Gwalior.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76,  ;^839;  firom 
taxes,  j^53i,  or  tofd.  per  head  of  population  (13,389)  within  municipal 
limits.     Telegraph  ofSce  and  dispensary. 
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—Town  in  the  teiritory  o  the  Giekwir  of  Baroda. 
LaL  ij"  43'  o"  N.,  and  lon^  73°  14'  55"  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  7019. 

Ch^ChrA. — Village  in  Jessor  District,  Bengal ;  about  a  mile  south 
of  Jessor  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  Rijis  of  Chdnchri  or  Jessor. 
Lat  23*  9'  o"  v.,  long.  89°  14'  45"  E.  The  Chinchri  family  traces 
its  origin  to  one  Bhabeswar  Rii,  a  soldier  in  Kh^-i-Azam's  anny, 
who  received  a  giant  of  4  farganii  out  of  the  territories  conquered 
from  PiatipMtya  {yide  Jessor  District).  He  died  in  1588  a.d., 
and  his  successors  added  considerably  to  the  original  domain.  His 
grandson,  Manohar  Rii  (1649-1705  A.D.),  is  looked  upon  as  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  the  famUy ;  and  at  his  death,  the  estate  was  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  neighbourhood  His  second  successor  divided  the 
family  property  into  two  parts,  retaining  a  three-fourths  share,  known 
as  the  Yusafpur  estate,  for  himself,  and  making  over  the  one-founh, 
known  as  the  Sayyidpur  estate,  to  a  brother,  who  some  years  afterwards 
died  without  heirs.  At  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  (1793), 
the  Yusafpur  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  Srik^nt  Rii,  who  fell  into 
arreais  of  land  revenue.  His  property  was  sn^A,  parganAsSxe-t  par^nd, 
and  finally  he  became  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Government 
His  son,  BfEnikant  Kii,  succeeded  by  a  suit  in  regaining  a  portion  of 
the  ancestral  estates,  gave  up  his  pension,  and  became  again  a  landholder. 
On  his  death,  a  long  minority  occurred,  during  which  the  estate  was 
under  the  management  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  greatly  increased  in 
value.  The  present  possessor,  Baradikint  Rdi,  received  a  grant  in 
1823  of  one  of  the /u'^ff lir  confiscated  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors. 
The  title  of  Riji  Bahidur  has  also  been  bestowed  on  him,  in  recognition 
of  his  position,  and  for  services  rendered  during  the  Mutiny. 

Ob^lda. — A  British  District  in  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  19°  31'  and  20"  53'  n.  lat,  and  between 
78°  5a'  and  80°  59'  E,  long.  It  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  with  its 
northern  base  resdng  on  the  Wardha,  Nigpur,  and  Bhandira  Districts  ; 
its  western  side  bounded  by  the  Wardha  river,  and  its  south-eastern  by 
theBast^  State  and  Riipur  District  Populationin  1872, 534,431 ;  area, 
9700  square  miles.  The  administrative  headquarters  of  the  District 
are  at  Chanta,  which  is  also  the  principal  town, 

Pkysieal  Aspects. — Except  in  the  low-lying  region  in  the  extreme 
west,  along  the  Wardha  river,  Chinda  is  thickly  dotted  with  hills,  some- 
limes  rising  isolated  from  the  plain,  sometimes  in  short  spurs  or  ridges, 
all  running  towards  the  south.  East  of  the  Wiinganga  river,  the  hills 
increase  in  height,  and  form  a  broad  tableland,  at  its  highest  point 
about  2DOO  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Wainganca  flows  through  the 
centre  of  the  District  from  north  to  south,  till  it  meets  the  Wardha 
at  Seoni,  where  their  united  streams  form  the  Pranhita.  The  eastern 
regions  of  Chinda  are  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Mahinadi, 
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which  (lows  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  by  the  IndrivatL  Each 
of  these  rivers  receives  the  waters  of  many  laige  streams,  which  in 
their  turn  are  fed  by  countiess  rivulets  from  the  hills.  In  many  places 
the  streams  have  been  formed  into  lakes,  by  throwing  up  dams 
across  the  sloping  lands  which  they  intersect  Such  artificial  lakes  are 
found  in  greatest  number  in  the  Garhbori  and  Brahmapuri  ^^fiiniii; 
as  many  as  37  can  be  seen  at  once  from  the  heights  of  Perzagarh.  To 
the  abundance  of  its  waters  Chinda  owes  the  luxuriance  of  its 
forests,  which  everywhere  fringe  the  cultivated  lands.  Along  the 
eastern  frontier  the  trees  attain  their  finest  growth,  specially  in  Ahlri, 
where  teak  of  large  size  abound.  To  the  lover  of  scenery  and  the 
sportsman,  Chinda  offers  singular  attractions.  The  combinations  of 
stream  and  lake,  hill  and  forest,  form  a  variety  of  scenes  of  picturesque 
beauty  ;  while  game  of  every  description  swarms  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  waters. 

History.  —  For  several  centuries  before  the  Marhatt^  dominion, 
Chinda  enjoyed  substantial  independence  from  foreign  rule,  notwith- 
standing the  nominal  allegiance  of  its  Gond  princes  to  the  Delhi 
throne.  Under  the  Gond  dynasty,  the  inhabitants  of  Chinda  were 
elevated  from  a  savage  tribe  into  an  orderly  and  contented  people ; 
large  tracts  of  country  were  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  and  engineering 
works  of  no  mean  skill  were  planned  and  successfully  executed  At 
what  date  these  princes  adapted  the  Hindu  faith  cannot  be  determined ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Blr  Shih,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  that  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  cows  to  Pharsa  Pen,  the  great  Gond 
deity,  was  entirely  abolished.  With  NIMnt  Shih,  the  Gond  line 
came  to  an  end.  That  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince  made  himself 
hatefulto  all  classes  of  his  subjects;  andwhen,  ini749A.D.,  theMarhattij 
under  Raghoji  Bhonsli  blockaded  Chinda,  the  city  was  surrendered 
without  a  battle  by  the  treachery  of  the  courtiers.  At  first  Raghojf 
contented  himself  with  a  tribute  of  two-thirds  of  the  revenues  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  two  years  later,  he  took  entire  possession  of  Chinda, 
and  Nflkint  Shih  ended  his  days  in  confinement  From  this  time, 
Chinda  became  a  province  of  the  Bhonsli  family.  The  loss  c^  its 
independence  marks  the  close  of  its  prosperity.  Contested  suc- 
cessions among  the  Marhatti  rulers  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an 
unsuccessful  Gond  rising  in  1773  under  the  son  of  Nflkint  Shih,  who, 
afler  being  defeated  and  imprisoned,  was  in  1788  pensioned  off  by  the 
Marhattis  on  £fiQ  a  year.  The  Marhatti  succession  was  then  adjusted 
by  one  claimant  slaying  the  other  with  his  own  hand.  Chinda  next 
suffered  from  the  Pindiris.  About  1800  a.d.,  these  organized  banditti 
spread  over  the  District,  till  few  'villages  had  escaped  pillage,  and 
hundreds  were  left  wholly  desolate.  The  incursions  of  the  Pindiris 
incited  to  action  the  predatory  castes  throughout  the  countiy,  and 
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between  i8oz  and  1822,  one-half  the  population  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  ofE  Even  in  the  walled  city  of  Chsinda,  the  number  of  houses 
diminished  in  nearly  this  proportion.  The  death  of  the  Marhatti 
Riji  in  1816  led  the  succession  to  his  only  son,  ParsojL  Blind,  lame, 
and  paralyzed,  and  with  an  intellect  as  feeble  as  his  body,  this  unhappy 
prince,  after  being  used  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  contending  court 
factions,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed — strangled,  as  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, by  the  secret  orders  of  his  cousin,  Api  Sihib,  who,  as  next  of 
kin,  now  became  R(ij4  of  Nigpur.  After  various  acts  of  treachery  and 
hostility,  Api  S^ib  surrendered  to  the  Sritish,  and  was  reinstated  by 
them,  but  faithlessly  allied  himself  with  the  Peshwi  against  us.  In 
1818,  he  was  seized  by  our  Resident  at  NSgpur,  on  the  eve  of  his 
throwing  himself  into  Ch^nda.  His  ally,  the  Peshwd  Bijt  Rio,  pushed 
on  to  meet  him  within  10  miles  of  Chinda,  when  his  progress  was  also 
checked  by  a  British  force ;  and  on  the  17th  April  1818,  he  was  routed 
at  Pandarkankri,  west  of  the  Wardha  river.  The  English  army  then 
laid  siege  to  Chinda,  and  on  the  zd  May  carried  it  by  storm  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  resistance  of  the  garrison.  The  kildddr  (commandant) 
himself  fell  fighting  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  the  con- 
querors, admiring  his  courage,  spared  his  house  amid  the  sack  of  the 
towTL  The  faithless  Api  Sihib  was  deposed  by  the  British  Government; 
and  the  administration  of  the  country  was  conducted  by  the  Resident, 
acting  in  the  name  and  during  the  minority  of  the  new  R^jft,  Raghojf, 
with  British  officers  in  charge  of  each  District  Under  their  administra- 
tion, the  disaffected  Gonds  returned  to  habits  of  order,  plundering  was 
checked,  assessments  were  reduced,  irrigation  works  were  restored,  and 
education  was  encouraged.  But  when,  in  1830,  the  government  was 
made  over  to  the  Riji,  his  narrow  and  grinding  policy  checked  the 
progress  which  had  begun,  and  plundering  again  prevailed  through  the 
country.  In  1853  a.d.,  Raghoji  iir.  died  without  an  heir,  and  Chinda, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nigpur  Province,  was  incorporated  into  the  British 
Empire,  the  administration  being  conducted  by  a  Commission  under 
the  supreme  Government  During  the  Mutiny,  the  wild  nature  of  the 
country,  the  innate  predatory  habits  of  the  Gonds,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  Haidardb^  territory,  caused  great  anxiety ;  but  it  was  not  till  March 
1858  that  order  was  disturbed.  Bibu  R^,  a  petty  chief  of  Monampalli 
in  the  Ahiri  saminddri,  then  began  to  plunder  the  Rijgarh  pargand. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  Vyankat  Rio,  aaminddr  of  Arpalli  and  Ghot ; 
and  the  two  leaders,  coUecdng  a  band  of  Rohillis  and  Gonds,  openly 
declared  rebellion.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  April,  Messrs.  Gaitland, 
Hall,  and  Peter,  telegraph  employ^  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the 
rebels  near  Chuncbgundt,  on  the  Prtinhita  river.  Messrs.  Gartland  and 
Hall  were  killed,  but  Mr.  Peter  contrived  to  escape,  and  joined  Captain 
Crichton,  then  Deputy  Commissioner.    AAerwards,  disguised  as  a  native, 
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Mt.  Peter  succeeded  in  delivering  to  a  leading  lady  zaminddr,  Lakshmf 
Bdi,  a  letter  from  Captain  Crichton ;  and  by  her  exertions  Bibu  Rio 
was  captured  He  suffered  death  at  Chinda,  on  the  31st  October  1S58. 
Vyankat  Rio  escaped  to  Bastir ;  but  in  April  i860  he  nas  anested  by 
the  Riji  of  that  Dependency,  and  handed  over  to  the  British  authorities, 
by  whom  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  with  forfeiture  of 
all  his  property. 

Population. — A  rough  enumeration  in  1866  returned  the  population 
of  Chdnda  at  537,295 ;  the  latest  estimate,  in  1877,  indicates  a  total  of 
561,691.  The  regular  Census  of  1872  showed  a  population  of  534,43^ 
persons,  residing  in  an  area  of  9700  square  miles,  and  occupying  1391 
villages  or  townships  and  108,258  houses;  persons  per  square  mile, 
5510;  villages  per  square  mile,  o'35;  houses  per  square  mile,  1116; 
persons  per  village,  313*42;  persons  per  house,  4*94.  Classified 
according  to  sex,  the  number  of  males  was  367,601 ;  and  of  females, 
266,83a  The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Gonds, 
91,438  in  1873  ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  Kandhs,  Kilrkiis,  Miiiis, 
Bdigas,  etc.  Among  Hindus,  the  Brihmans  in  1872  numbered  5963; 
the  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  consisting  of  Kunbis  (81,902),  Minas 
(24,937),  Mdlis  (28,995),  Tells  (25,537),  *'"i  other  cultivating  or  inferior 
castes. 

There  are  only  two  towns  in  Chinda  District  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 5000 — viz.,  Chanda,  the  District  capital,  pop.  (1873),  17,228; 
and  Armori,  5271-  Townships  with  1000  to  5000  inhabitants,  58; 
with  from  200  to  1000  inhabitants,  681 ;  villages  with  fewer  than  300 
inhabitants,  1651.  The  only  municipalities  are  Ch^da  and  Wan»a, 
with  a  total  population  of  21,029. 

Agriculturt. — Of  the  total  area  of  9700  square  miles,  only  1030  are  cul- 
tivated, and  of  the  portion  lying  waste  5163  are  returned  as  cultivable 
Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  culrivated  land  is  irrigated — entirely  by  private 
enterprise.  The  Government  assessment  is  at  the  rate  of  9d.  per  acre 
of  culrivated  land,  or  3d  on  the  cultivable  land  The  principal  crops 
consist  of  rice  and  sugar-cane ;  excellent  cotton,  jodr,  oil-seeds,  wheat, 
gram,  and  pulses  are  also  grown,  and  the  Chinda  p6n  gardens  are 
famous  throughout  the  Province.  Homed  cattle,  of  indifferent  quality, 
are  bred  in  great  numbers.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  abound  princi- 
pally kept  for  their  wool  and  manure.  The  Godivari  breed,  found  in 
the  extreme  south,  have  coats  of  hair  rather  than  wool  Goats  and 
poultry,  both  good  of  their  kind,  are  plentiful 

The  Census  of  1873  showed  a  total  of  3000  landed  proprietors; 
tenants  numbered  about  30,000,  of  whom  5638  had  either  absolute  or 
occupancy  rights,  while  23,772  were  tenants-at-wilL  Average  lent  per 
acre,  in  1877,  of  land  suited  for  rice,  is.  4d  ;  for  sugar-cane,  4s.  4d ; 
for  wheat  or  cotton,  rod;   for  oil-seeds  or  inferior  grain,   iid;  for 
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fibres,  9jd. ;  for  tobacco,  84  Average  produce  of  land  per  acre,  in  lbs. 
— rice,  300 ;  guror  unrefined  sugar,  560 ;  wheat,  730;  inferior  grain,  240  ; 
cotton,  40;  oil-seeds,  354;  tobacco,  100.  Average  price  of  produce 
per  cwt — rice,  7s.  6d  ;  g^r,  13s.  8d. ;  wheat,  4s.  gd. ;  gram,  4s.  id. ; 
cotton,  £2,  3s.  8d. ;  Unseed,  6s.  rod. ;  jodr,  4s.  Average  wages  per 
diem — skilled  labour,  is. ;  unskilled,  3d. 

Nalural  CaiamilUs. — In  September  1797,  the  Virii  river  rose  to  an 
extraordinary  height,  flooding  the  entire  city  of  Chinda,  and  submerging 
numerous  dwellings. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — ^The  trade  of  the  District  ts  mainly  carried 
on  by  means  of  annual  fairs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  held  at 
Chdnda  in  April,  and  at  Bhdndak  in  February.  The  chief  manufacture 
consists  of  the  weaving  of  fine  and  coarse  cotton  cloths,  which  once  found 
their  way  as  far  as  Arabia,  and  are  still  largely  exported  to  Western 
India.  Large  numbers  of  tasar  silkworms  are  bred  in  the  forests,  and  the 
wound  silk  thence  obtained  forms  an  important  item  of  export  Consider- 
able quantities  of  excellent  iron  are  smelted,  both  for  home  and  foreign 
use ;  and  from  the  resources  of  Chinda  in  coal,  cotton,  and  iron,  and 
the  abundance  of  labour,  the  rise  of  great  manufiicturing  industries  may 
be  confidently  anticipated  as  soon  as  further  means  of  transit  are  opened 
up.  Already  the  important  colliery  of  Warora  was  producing,  in  1877, 
coal  at  the  rate  of  3500  tons  per  month,  and  giving  employment  to  350 
men.  The  coal  sells,  when  screened,  for  los.  a  ton,  and  has  proved 
sufficiently  good  for  locomotive  fuel  on  the  railways. 

Communications  in  1877  :— By  the  Wiinganga  and  Wardha  rivers,  at 
certain  seasons,  194  miles ;  made  roads,  second-class,  42  miles ;'  railroads, 
1 7  miles,  being  the  coal  branch-line  from  Warora  to  Wardha,  where  it 
joins  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  system. 

There  is  a  first-class  dispensary  in  the  city  of  Chinda,  with  branch 
dispensaries  at  Armori,  Brahmapuri,  and  Warora. 

Admimstraium. — In  1861,  Chinda  was  formed  into  a  separate  British 
District  It  is  administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  Assistants 
and  iahsUddrs.  Total  revenue  in  1876-77,  imperial  and  local,  ^^44,395, 
of  which  the  land  revenue  yielded  ^^24,529.  Total  cost  of  District 
officials  and  police  of  all  kinds,  ;£i3,786.  Number  of  civil  and 
revenue  judges,  6;  of  magistrates,  12.  Maximum  distance  of  any 
village  itora  the  nearest  court,  130  miles ;  average  distance,  20  miles. 
Number  of  police,  540,  costing  ^^7893 ;  being  i  policeman  to  about 
every  18  square  miles  and  every  1040  persons.  The  daily  average 
number  of  convicts  in  jail  in  1876  was  64,  of  whom  9  were  females ; 
the  cost  of  the  jails  in  that  year  was  ;^5io.  The  number  of  Govern- 
ment or  aided  schools  in  the  District  under  Government  inspection  was 
5S,  attended  by  3465  pupils. 

Of  the  two  munici[KiIities  in  1876-77,  Chinda,  with  a  population  of 
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17,2*8,  returned  an  income  of  £,\S^%,  of  which  ^£1103  was  derived 
from  taxation ;  Warora,  with  a  population  of  3801,  returned  an  income 
of  £y%\,  of  which  ^£^463  was  derived  from  taxation.  In  both  cases  the 
octroi  forms  the  main  source  of  revenue.  Average  rate  of  municipal 
taxation  per  head  of  the  population — in  Chdnda,  is.  3|d. ;  in  Warora, 
2S.  5d. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  rainy  season  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  lasts  tiU  the  end  of  September.  Showers,  on  which  the  dry  crops 
and  sugar-cane  are  dependent,  aie  also  expected  in  Novembei  and 
December.  Average  annual  rainfall,  47*14  inches.  Temperature  in  the 
shade  at  the  civi!  station  during  the  year  1876 — May,  highest  reading 
111°  F,,  lowest  reading  79°;  July,  highest  reading  94*,  lowest  71*; 
December,  highest  87*,  lowest  44'  F. 

From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  November,  malarious 
fever  prevails  throughout  the  District,  exposure  to  the  night  air  being 
especially  dangerous.  Cholera  frequently  occurs,  and  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  small-pox  carry  off  large  numbers ;  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  increased  attention  paid  to  vaccination  will  mitigate  the  last- 
mentioned  scourge.  In  1876,  the  death-rate  per  1000  of  the  population 
was  returned  at  34*06;  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years  being 
estimated  at  2323.  The  high  rate  of  1876  is  principally  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  cholera. 

Oh^da. — Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  Chinda 
District,  Central  Provinces.  LaL  19*  56'  30"  N.,  long.  79°  ao'  30"  "e.  ; 
pop.  (1873),  16,233  (1S77)  within  municipal  limits,  17,128,  chiefiy 
Marhattis  and  Telingas,  the  latter  including  most  of  the  tradesmen  and 
artisans.  Principal  products— /if«  leaves,  sugar-cane,  and  vegetables, 
fine  and  coarse  cotton  cloths,  silk  fabrics,  brass  utensils,  leather  sUppers, 
and  bamboo  work.  Chinda  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  especially  at 
the  great  ixa,  which  begins  In  April  and  lasts  three  weeks.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  wall  of  cut  stone,  5^  miles  in  circuit,  crowned 
with  battlements  and  having  a  crenelated  parapet  and  broad  rampart 
There  are  4  gates  and  5  wickets.  Inside  the  walls  are  detached  villages 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  without  lie  the  suburbs;  total  number  of 
houses  (1870),  4326.  Chinda  stands  amid  charming  scenery.  Dense 
forest  stretches  to  the  north  and  east ;  on  the  south  rise  the  blue  ranges 
of  Mfinikdnig ;  while  westward  opens  a  cultivated  rolling  country,  with 
distant  hills.  Set  in  this  picture,  sweep  the  long  lines  of  the  ramparts 
now  seen,  now  lost,  among  great  groves  of  ancient  trees,  in  front 
glitters  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ramdla  tank ;  while  the  Jharpat  aitd 
Viral  flow  on  either  side.  The  citadel,  now  enclosing  the  jail,  contains 
a  large  well  with  an  imdeiground  passage,  leading  no  one  knows 
whither.  The  tombs  of  the  Gond  kings,  the  Achaleswar,  Mahd  Kili, 
and  Murlidhar  temples,  with  the  massive  monoliths  at  LtElpe^  form  the 
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most  strilcing  monuments  in  the  place.  The  public  buildings  consist  of 
— the  kotwdJi  with  garden  in  front,  ihe  zild  schoolhouse,  the  dispensary, 
the  travellere'  bungalow,  and  the  sardi.  Near  the  Jatpuii  gate  is  the 
Victoria  market ;  and  a  public  park  extends  between  the  city  and  the 
civil  station,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  city,  with  the  mihtary 
cantonment  at  the  west  end,  and  the  civil  lines  in  the  centre  and  east 
This  park  contains  the  District  court-house,  the  headquarters  police 
station-house,  a  Christian  cemetery,  buildings  for  a  regiment  of  Native 
infantry,  and  post  office.  Municipal  revenue  (1876-77),  ;£iszs ; 
incidence  of  taxation,  is.  3|d.  per  head  of  population  within  municipal 
limits. 

Ob^nda. — Pargand  of  Sultinpur  District,  Oudh,  lying  between 
par^nd  Patti  of  Paitibgarh  District,  on  the  north,  and  pargand  Alde- 
maii  on  the  south.  Area,  130  square  miles,  of  which  73  are  cultivated  ; 
Government  land  revenue,  ;^io,o23.  The  villages,  which  number 
390,  are  nearly  all  in  the  possession  of  Bachgoti  Eijputs ;  the  Rijku- 
mirs,  one  branch  of  that  clan,  owning  114;  and  the  Rdjwirs,  another 
branch,  138.  About  half  the  pargand,  or  146  villages,  is  held  in 
tdlukddri,  and  144  villages  in  zaminddrl  tenure.  Pop.  (1869),  Hindus, 
69,091;  Muhammadans,  3502;  total,  72,593,  viz.  38,015  males  and 
34,568  females:  average  density  of  population,  558  per  square  mile 
Among  high  castes,  the  most  numerous  are  Brdhmans  (13,717)1  and 
Kshattriyds  (7688);  among  low  castes,  Chamirs  (11,783),  and  Ahirs 
(95 16).    The  road  from  Jaunpur  to  Lucknow  runs  through  the  pargand. 

Ohandan.— River  rising  in  the  hills  near  Deogarh,  in  the  District  of 
the  Santdl  Farganis,  Bengal  It  flows  a  northerly  course,  and  is  fed 
by  numerous  tributaries.  As  it  approaches  the  Ganges,  it  throws  oflf 
branches  to  the  east  and  west ;  and  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the 
great  river,  near  Bhigalpur  town,  its  main  channel  is  reduced  to  insig- 
nificant dimensions.  Greatest  width,  1500  feet  from  bank  to  bank. 
Except  in  the  rains,  its  channel  is  a  mere  bed  of  coarse  sand ;  but  it  is 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations,  which  do  great  damage  to  the 
surrounding  country.     Embankments  are  constructed  on  both  sides. 

Ohandamagar  (popularly  Chwidemagere,  correctly  Chandan-nagar 
— '  City  of  Sandalwood '). —  French  settlement,  within  the  boundaries  of 
HUgti  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  HilgU  liver,  a 
short  distance  below  Chinsurah.  LaL  22°  51'  40"  N.,long.  88°  24'  50"  E. 
Chandamagar,  occupied  by  the  French  in  1673,  was  acquired  in  1688, 
and  rose  to  importance  in  the  time  of  Dupleix,  during  whose  administra- 
tion (i73r-4i)  more  than  2000  brick  houses  were  erected,  and  a  con- 
siderable maritime  tradewas  developed.  In  1757,  it  was  bombarded  by 
Admiral  Watson,  and  captured;  the  fortifications  and  houses  were 
afterwards  demolished  On  peace  being  established,  the  town  was 
restored  to  the  French  in  1763.     When  hostilities  broke  out  in  17941  it 
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was  again  seized  by  the  English;  restored  by  treaty,  1802  ;  retaken  the 
same  year;  and  held  by  them  till  the  Peace  of  1815  definitively  made 
it  over  to  the  French,  4th  December  1816,  AH  the  former  grandeur  of 
Chandamagar  has  now  passed  away,  ajid  at  present  it  is  a  quiet  suburban 
town,  with  but  little  external  trade.  It  continues,  however,  the  official 
seat  of  a  French  sub-governor,  with  a  few  soldiers.  The  area  of  Chandar- 
nagar  (town  and  settlement)  is  only  3  square  miles;  pop.  (1877),  33,539; 
including  226  Europeans,  77  'mixed,'  and  32,236  natives,  chiefly  Hindus. 
The  railway  station,  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  is  just  outside  French 
territory,  22  miles  from  Calcutta  (Howrah). 

Ohandanll- — South-eastern  tahsil  of  Benares  District,  North-Westem 
Provinces,  including  the  whole  portion  of  the  District  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges.  Traversed  by  the  East  Indian  Railway,  with  a  branch 
from  Mughal  Sarai  to  the  bank  opposite  Benares.  Area,  418  square 
miles,  of  which  335  are  cultivated ;  pop.  (1871),  335,361 ;  land  revenue, 
^38,634;  total  Government  revenue,  ^^31,597;  rental  paid  by  culti- 
vators, ;^63,8s9  ;  incidence  of  Government  revenue,  as.  rjd.  per  acre. 

ObandanaL — Municipal  town  in  Moradibdd  District,  North-Westem 
Provinces.  LaL  38°  37'  5"  n.,  long.  78°  49'  20"  e.  ;  pop.  (1872), 
33,686,  including  17,833  Hindus  and  5849  Muhammadans;  area,  334 
acres.  Lies  on  the  Budiun  road,  28  miles  south  of  Moradibdd,  and  4 
miles  west  of  the  Sot  river.  Station  on  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway, 
with  junction  for  Aligarh  branch.  Principal  mart  for  surrounding  parts 
of  Rohilkhand ;  lai^e  export  trade  in  sugar.  Dispensary,  and  telegraph 
office.  Extensive  quarries  of  kankar  or  nodular  limestone^  Muni- 
cipal revenue  in  1875-76,  ;^4049;  from  taxes,  ^1336,  or  is.  o|d.  per 
head  of  population  (33,513)  within  municipal  limits. 

Olltodb&ll  —  River  port  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baitaranl  river, 
Balasor  District,  Orissa.  LaL  30°  46'  30'  u.,  long.  86°  47'  56'  e. 
This  place  has  risen  to  importance  only  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
is  now  the  centre  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  TTiree  steamers  irfy 
regularly  between  Calcutta  and  ChindbcUf,  and  a  fourth  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Mahurigion,  a  sister  port  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Value  of  imports,  1873-7+  ;^i">r43.  exports  ;£6i,436i  1874-75, 
imports  ^300,858,  exports  ^139,554.  The  trade  in  commodities  is 
supplemented  by  a  passenger  trafhc,  which  in  1874-75  amounted  to 
33,000  persons  either  way.  A  portion  of  these  passengers  are  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  shrine  of  JagannAth — mosUy  ufycouDtry 
people  of  the  middle  class,  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  fare  by  rail  to 
Calcutta,  and  by  steamer  to  Oiissa.  There  is  also  a  strictly  local  pas- 
senger traffic  of  Uriyfc,  who  resort  to  Calcutta  in  considerable  numbers 
in  search  of  domestic  service: 

Ohtodeil— In  Sindhia's  territory,  Gwalior,  Central  India ;  at  present 
an  insignificant  place,  but  once  a  fortified  town  of  importance  and  ^ileo- 
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dour.  Lat  34*  42'  o'  n.,  long.  78°  11'  o'  e.  Distant  105  miles  south 
of  Gwalior,  170  south  of  Agra,  and  280  south  of  Delhi  According  to 
the  Ain-i-Akbati,  it  contained  '  14,000  stone  houses,  384  markets,  360 
caravanserais,  and  iz,ooo  mosques,'  The  fort,  surrounded  by  a  sand- 
stone rampart  and  guarded  by  circular  towers,  is  situated  on  a  high  hilL 
It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and'at  one  time  sustained  a  siege  of  eight 
months.  The  ruins  which  remain  show  that  some  of  the  buildings  of 
the  ancieiit  city  must  have  been  of  considerable  size  and  magnificence. 
Among  other  memorials  of  the  former  greatness  of  Chinderi,  a  pass  cut 
through  a  sohd  rock,  100  feet  high,  is  conspicuous.  The  rock  bears 
an  inscription,  stating  that  the  lofty  gate  of  Gumti  and  Kerauli,  near  the 
tank,  was  built  in  i3or  by  Ghids-ud-dfn,  Emperor  of  Delhi 

Oll^distliiiL  —  Shrine  in  Vikrimchindi  village,  Monghyr  District, 
Bengal  J  sacred  to  Chsindi,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  place.  The 
shrine  is  covered  by  a  small  brick  building. 

Oh^dUUUL — Village  in  Jessor  District,  Bengal;  situated  on  the 
Kabadak,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  point  where  that  river  enters  the 
Sundarban  forest  Lat  22°  3a'  o'  n.,  long.  89*  17'  30'  e.  ChindkhiU 
was  one  of  the  villages  founded  about  1782,  by  Mr.  Henckell,  the 
Magistrate,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Sun- 
DASBANS.  It  is  now  a  leading  mart  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to 
which  the  villagers  bring  their  rice  for  sale,  purchasing  in  return  their 
little  home  stores  and  necessaries.  Monday  is  the  market  day,  and  the 
[»cturesque  scene  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr.  J.  Westland  in 
his  District  Report  on  Jessor : — '  If  one  were  to  visit  Chindkhdli  on  an 
ordinary  day,  one  would  see  a  few  sleepy  huts  on  the  river  bank,  and 
pass  it  by  as  some  insignificant  village.  The  huts  are,  many  of  them, 
shops,  and  they  are  situated  round  a  square ;  but  there  are  no  purchasers 
to  be  seen,  and  the  square  is  deserted.  On  Sunday,  however,  large 
native  craft  come  up  from  all  directions,  but  chiefly  from  Calcutta,  and 
anchor  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  creek,  waiting  for  the  market 
On  Monday,  boats  pour  in  from  all  directions  laden  with  grain,  and 
others  come  with  purchasers.  The  river,  a  large  enough  one,  and  the  khdl 
or  creek,  become  alive  with  native  craft  and  boats,  pushing  in  among  each 
other,  and  literally  covering  the  face  of  the  water.  Sales  are  going  on 
rapidly  amid  all  the  hubbub ;  and  the  traders  and  merchants  are  filling 
their  ships  with  the  grain  which  the  husbandmen  have  brought  along- 
side and  sold  to  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  traffic  takes  place  on 
the  water ;  but  on  land,  too,  it  is  a  busy  sight  On  water  or  on  land, 
there  is  probably  a  representative  from  nearly  every  house  for  miles 
around.  They  have  come  to  sell  their  grain  and  to  buy  their  stores ; 
numberless  hawkers  have  come  to  offer  these  stores  for  sale—oil, 
turmeric,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  all  the  other  luxuries  of  a  peasant's 
life.     By  evening,  the  business  is  done ;  the  husbandmen  turn  thetr 
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boats  homewards;  the  hawkeis  go  ofT  to  the  next  mailcet  village,  oi 
procure  fresh  supplies;  and  with  the  first  favourable  tide  the  ships 
weigh  anchor,  and  take  their  cargoes  away  to  Calcutta.  By  Tuesday 
morning,  the  place  is  deserted.'  Ch^dkh^  is  also  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Sundaii>ans  wood  trade.     Police  outpost  statioa 

Oh&ndko.— The  old  name  for  a  fertile  tract  of  alluvial  land  in 
Sind,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  lying  between  26°  40'  and 
27*  2o'  N.  laL,  and  between  67°  25'  and  68*  e.  long.  It  is  inhabited 
by  the  Chindia  tribe,  to  the  chief  of  whom  a  portion  was  made 
over  in  jd^r  by  the  Tdlpur  dynasty  in  1818.  In  1842,  Willi 
Muhammad,  the  i)Mta  jd^rddr,  having  shown  sympathy  with  the  hostOe 
Mirs,  this  estate  was  seized  by  Mir  AU  Murid  of  Khaiipui.  Sir  C 
Napier,  however,  restored  it.  In  1859,  the  original  portion  was  con- 
Armed  to  the  present  chief)  Ghiibi  KMn  Chflndra.  The  chief  town 
of  this  tract  is  Ghaibi  Dero. 

ChAndDJa  {Chdndmayd,  formerly  Chdmp&nagat). — Village  in  Bogri 
District,  Bengal  Lat  25°  i'  n.,  long.  89'  33'  E. ;  5  miles  north  of 
Mahisthin,  300  years  ago  the  largest  commercial  centre  in  this  part 
of  the  Province.  Has  been  identified  with  the  Tessendia  of  Van  den 
Broucke's  map  of  1660.  On  either  side  of  the  village  are  the  two 
marshes  of  Gori  and  Sonr^  said  to  be  the  remains  of  great  rivers; 
in  the  middle  of  the  latter,  is  a  raised  piece  of  ground  called  the 
House  of  Padmadevf,  a  serpent  goddess. 

Ch^dod.— Place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  in  Guzerat,  within  the  tem- 
tory  of  the  Gdekwir  of  Baroda ;  situated  30  miles  south-east  of 
Baroda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Narbadi  (Nerbudda),  in  Ut. 
21*  58'  M.,  and  long,  73°  29'  e.  Close  to  Chindod  is  the  village  of 
Kamili.  Both  these  villages,  the  temples,  and  certain  sacred  spots  on 
the  river,  are  twice  a  year  visited  by  from  20,000  to  25,000  persons. 

Ohtodor. — Chief  town  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name,  in  Sisik 
District,  Bombay ;  situated  in  lat  20°  1 9'  40'  N.,  and  long,  74*  19'  o'  t, 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  varying  icara.  4000  to  4500  feet  in  height  Pop. 
(1872),  5662 ;  municipal  income  (1874-75),  ;^82,  derived  from  a  house- 
tax,  and  chiefly  expended  on  the  roads ;  rate  of  taxation,  3}d.  per  head 
Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  there  was  a  small  manufactuie  of 
copper  and  brass  pots  and  ironwork.  A  market  is  held  here  mce 
a  week,  and  there  is  a  post  office.  Chindor  is  said  to  have  beoi 
founded  by  Holk^  in  1763,  and  remained  until  recently  the  private 
property  of  that  chieC  The  present  Mahdrij^  has  a  large,  and  once 
magnificent,  house  (w&d£)  in  the  centre  of  the  towiL  The  old  foit  of 
Chindor,  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  hill  rising  immediately  above  the  town, 
is  nearly  inaccessible,  and  commands  an  important  gh^  or  passage  on 
the  route  frvm  Khandesh  to  Bombay. 

OhAndpnr. -— TiiAW/  of  Bijnaur  (Bijnor)  District,  North -Western 
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Provinces.  Area,  305  square  miles,  of  which  197  are  cultivated  j  pop, 
(1872),  129,183;  land  revenue,;^! 7,653;  total  Government  revenue, 
;^i9,685  ;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  j;^35, 562;  incidence  of  Government 
revenue,  is.  9fd.  per  acre. 

Ofatodinir. — Municipal  town  in  Bijnaur  (Bijnor)  District,  North- 
western Provinces,  and  headquarters  of  the  tahsiL  Lat  29°  8'  25"  n., 
long.  78°i8'5o'£.;  area,  135  acres;  pop.  (1872),  12,033,  almost  entirely 
Musalmins.  Distant  from  Bijnaur  19  miles  south.  Handsome  mosque, 
said  to  be  250  years  old.  Trade  in  sugar  and  graia  Municipal  revenue 
(1875-76),  ;£899 ;  from  taxes,  £60^  or  is.  per  head  of  population 
within  munidpal  limits. 

OhAndpOT.  —  Seaside  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hdglf,  Mid- 
napur  District,  Bengal;  a  few  miles  higher  up  than  Blrkul,  and  14 
Dules  from  Contai,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fair-weather  road. 
This  place  and  Birkul  are  favourably  situated  for  watering-places  and 
sanitaria  for  Calcutta  during  the  hot  summer  months  ;  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  towards  providing  accommodation  for  travellers. 
Chindpur  is  situated  a  short  distance  inland,  well  raised  above  inunda- 
tion level,  and  with  a  fine  tuif  lawn  half  a  mile  long  by  300  yards  broad, 
on  almost  any  part  of  which  excellent  water  is  to  be  got  by  digging. 
The  sea  is  visible  from  this  raised  lawn ;  and  below  is  a  beach  of  firm, 
hard  sand,  stretching  for  miles  on  either  side.  Water  carriage  is  avail- 
able almost  to  the  very  spot ;  and  during  the  summer  months  there  is  a 
cool  sea-breeze,  day  and  night 

Ohaildra.  —  River  in  Kdngra  District,  Punjab,  and  one  of  the 
principal  headwaters  of  the  Cbehdb.  Rises  in  Ldhul,  from  the  side 
of  a  huge  snow-bed,  more  than  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
south  -  eastern  slopes  jof  the  Siii  L^cha  Pass.  Becomes  unfordable 
a  mile  below  its  soince.  Flows  south-eastward  for  55  miles,  when  it 
sweeps  round  the  base  of  the  Mid  -  Himdlayas,  until  it  is  joined 
by  the  Bhaca  river  at  Tindi,  after  a  course  of  115  miles,  in 
laL  32°  33'  K,,  and  long,  77°  t'  E.  For  the  first  75  miles,  the 
valley  of  the  Chandra  is  entirely  uninhabited,  the  bare  hills  sloping 
down  to  its  bed  and  hemming  it  in  with  broken  cliffs.  Their  sides, 
however,  yield  a  scanty  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats  during  the 
summer  months.  Near  the  Pilamo  Pass,  the  river  expands  into  a  lake 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  Permanent  habitations  first  occur 
near  Koksar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rohtang  Pass.  From  this  point  the 
Chandra  enters  a  wider  valley,  dotted  with  villages  and  cultivated  fields. 
On  the  southern  side,  however,  the  mountains  overhang  its  bed  in 
precipitous  masses,  a  cliff  above  GhondU  rising  to  a  sheer  height  of 
1 1,000  feet  from  the  water's  edge.  After  its  junction  with  the  Bhiga,  at 
Tandi,  the  united  stream  bears  the  name  of  Chenab.  The  fall  on  the 
Chandra  from  its  source  to  Tindi  averages  65  feet  per  mil& 
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Chandra. — Pargand  in  Sftdpur  District,  Oudh,  lying  between  the 
Gumti  river  on  the  west  and  the  Kathna  on  the  east,  both  rivers  meeting 
at  Dudhuim^n  in  the  extreme  south ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kheri 
District  This  pargand  was  held  successively  by  the  Bais,  Ahira, 
Sayyids,  and  Gaurs  ;  the  latter  acquiring  it  about  zoo  years  ago,  under 
a  chieftain  named  Kiri  Mall,  whose  descendants  still  hold  130  out  of  the 
total  number  of  150  villages.  Area,  139  square  miles,  of  which  94 
are  cultivated  The  average  incidence  of  the  Government  land  revenue 
is  IS.  1  i|d.  per  acre  of  cultivated  area,  is.  6  jd.  per  acre  of  cultivable  area, 
or  IS.  5d.  per  acre  of  total  area.  The  cause  of  this  low  rate  is  the 
poorness  of  the  soil  Fop.  (1869),  Hindus,  33,852;  Muhanunadans, 
1449— total,  34,3oi- 

(niandra  Drona. — Hill  range,  Kidur  District,  Mysore. — Set  Baba 

BUDAN, 

Ohandragiri. — Tdluk  of  North  Arcot  District,  Madras.  Houses, 
33,511;  pop.  (1871),  99,628,  including  96,111  Hindus,  3450  Muham- 
madans  (mostly  Sunnis),  and  53  Christians.    Chief  town,  Ckandragirl 

Ohandragiri  (TAr  Moon.HiU').—1oyn\  in  the  Chandragiri  fttot, 
North  Arcot  District,  Madras;  situated  16  miles  south  of  the  Tripiti 
railway  station,  in  lat  13°  35'  15'  n.,  and  long.  79*  ai'30'  e.  Houses, 
1474;  pop,  (1871),  4235.  As  the  headquarters  of  the  tdluk,  it  contains 
the  usual  Subdivisional  public  offices,  jail,  post  office,  etc  Historically, 
Chandragiri  presents  much  of  interest,  having  been,  after  the  defeat  of 
Talikot  in  1564,  the  residence  of  the  Rijis  of  Vijiyanagar.  The  fott, 
built  about  1510,  fell  in  1646  into  the  power  of  the  Golconda  chief, 
from  whom  it  was  wrested,  a  century  later,  by  the  Nawib  of  Arcot  In 
1758,  it  was  held  by  Nawib  Abdul  Wahib  KMn,  who  in  virtue  of  its 
possession  assumed  the  protection  of  the  sacred  town  of  Tripati.  In 
1782,  Haidar  All  compelled  the  fort  to  surrender,  and  it  remained  subject 
to  Mysore  until  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  in  1792.  It  is  built  on  a  huge 
rock,  and,  both  from  its  site  and  fortifications,  must  in  former  dmes 
have  been  impregnable  by  storm.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  bet  that  . 
here  was  signed,  in  1640,  the  original  treaty  granting  to  the  East  India 
Company  the  site  of  Fort  St.  George  or  Madras. 

Oh&ndragiri  (or  Puiswinni). — RiTei  in  South  Kanara  Kstrict, 
Madras;  rises  (lat  12*  27'  k.,  long,  75°  40'  K.)  in  the  Western  Ghits 
near  Sampaji,  and,  afler  a  westerly  course  of  65  miles,  enters  the  sea  two 
miles  south  of  Cassergode,  in  lat  12*  29'  n.,  long.  75°  i'  6"  k.  When 
in  flood,  the  stream  is  utilized  for  floating  down  the  timber  cut  on  the 
Ghits,  but,  except  for  about  15  miles  above  its  mouth,  it  is  not  at  otbei 
seasons  navigable.  A  fort,  situated  on  its  left  bank,  commands  this 
portion  of  the  river.  The  Chandragiri  forms  the  northern  boundary 
between  the  Malayilam  and  Tuluvu  countries ;  and  the  traditions  of 
the  people  forbid  any  Nair  woman  to  cross  it 
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Ohandragnna. — Village  ia  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Bengal ; 
sitoated  on  the  river  Kamaphuil.  Administrative  headquarters  of  the 
District  until  1868,  when  they  were  transferred  to  Ringimdtl.  Con- 
siderable river  traffic  in  timber  and  hill  products,  rice,  salt,  spices,  piece- 
goods,  cattle,  tobacco,  etc 

CnuULdra-^tti  {^Moon-obscuring'). — Projecting  peak  of  the  Western 
Ghits,  in  Shimoga  District,  Mysore ;  2836  feet  above  sea  level  Lat. 
14*  2j'  o"  N.,  long.  74°  58'  25"  E,  Formerly  a  fortified  stronghold  of  a 
series  of  local  chieftains.  On  the  summit  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Renuka,  the  mother  of  Parasu  Rimi.  The  village  at  the  eastern  base 
has  a  population  (1871)  of  784. 

Ohuidrakoiia. — Mountains  in  Mysore  State. — See  Saba  Budan. 
ObandnkotUL — Municipal  town  and  headquarters  of  a  police  circle 
{thdnd)  in  Midnapur  District,  Bengal;  recently  transferred,  together 
with  thefiargand  of  the  same  name,  from  Hiiglf  District  Lat  22°  44' 
20'  s.,  long.  87*  33'  ao'  E.  The  site  of  a  factory  in  the  time  of  the 
East  India  Company,  with  a  large  weaving  population,  most  of  whom, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Compuiy  from  their  commercial  concerns, 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  hereditary  occupation  and  take  to  agricul- 
ture. It  still  contains  many  weaving  families,  who  produce  cotton 
Aibrics  of  superior  quality ;  and  is  also  a  large  trading  centre.  Pop. 
(1872),  20,933  Hindus,  378  Muhammadans — total,  21,311,  viz.  10,580 
males  and  10,731  females ;  municipal  income  (1876-77),  ^£277  ;  expen- 
diture, ^£319;  average  incidence,  4fd.  per  head  of  population  within 
municipal  limits  (14,464). 

Ohandnnagar  (or  Chundernagore). — French  town  and  settlement 
in  Hilgli  District,  Bengal — See  ChaKdarnagar. 

CSuuidZBOith. — Village  in  Chittagong  District,  Bengal  Lat  22°  37' 
55' N,,  long.  91°  43' 40"  E.  Situated  on  Sitikund  Hill,  and  a  frequented 
place  of  pilgrimage. — See  SiTAKUwa 

dUULdrapnr  (with  Fadrutpur). — Chiefship  in  Sambalpur  District, 
Central  Provinces.  Formed  in  i860  from  two  Government /o/yonrfj. 
Certain  landholders  having  joined  the  Surendra  Sii  rebellion  in  1858, 
their  estates,  worth  about  £^ya  per  annum,  were  confiscated  and 
granted  to  Rii  Rilp  Sinh,  a  Rajput,  at  that  time  a  deputy  collector 
in  the  District  On  the  amnesty,  these  estates  were  restored  at  the 
petition  of  their  former  owners ;  and  as  the  Government  revenue 
froii)  Chandrapur  and  Padnapur  then  amounted  to  ;£^7SS.  Major  Impey, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  recommended  that,  to  compensate  Rii 
Rilp  SInh,  these  pargands  should  be  made  over  to  him  for  40  years, 
subject  to  a  fixed  payment  of  ;^4i3.  Both  extend  along  the  Mahinadi 
river ;  Padnapur  about  40  miles  north-west  of  Sambalpur,  and  Chandra- 
pur 10  miles  farther  westward,  with  a  portion  of  Raigarh  State  be- 
tween them.   Padnapur  contained  in  i87oapopulationof  14,959  persons, 
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chiefly  agricultural,  living  in  S7  villages,  on  an  area  of  85  square  miles. 
It  is  entirely  under  cultivation,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  fertile  tract  in 
the  District  There  was,  in  1870,  a  good  vernacular  school,  with  92 
pupils.  Chandrapur  contained  a  population,  in  1870,  of  36,157,  also 
chiefly  agricultural,  living  in  i8a  villages;  area,  90  square  miles. 
Anglo-vemacular  school,  with  80  pupils.  Both  places  produce  fatdr  silk 
and  cotton  cloth.    The  present  chief  is  a  son  of  the  ori^nal  grantee. 

OllAndlU'. —  Town  in  Ellichpur  District,  Berar;  16  miles  east  of 
Ellichpur  town.  Pop.  (1867)14205.  Weeklymarket  Atoll  of  3d.  is 
levied  on  each  cart-load,  and  i^  on  each  bullock-load,  brought  to 
market;  the  amount  thus  realized  is  devoted  to  market  improvements. 
Municipal  collections  in  1869,  ;^235.     Police  statioa 

Oll^dlir. — Town  in  Amrioti  District,  Berar,  and  headquarters  of 
the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name.  I^t  20°  49'  n.,  long.  78*  i'  e. 
The  station  of  the  same  name  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway 
(430  miles  from  Bombay)  is  about  a  mile  distant  Travellers'  bungalow 
near  the  station. 

OMndnriA. — Trading  village  in  the  north  of  the  District  of  the 
Twenty-four  Pargands,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ichhj- 
mati  Lat  22°  54'  45'  n.  ;  long:  88*  56'  45"  B. ;  pop.  (187a),  aSso, 
residing  in  551  houses;  municipal  income  (1876-77),  ;^82.  Town 
police  force  of  i  officer  and  5  mea 

Oh&nf  Bbak&r.— Native  State  of  Chutii  Nigpur,  Bengal,  l}'ing 
between  lat  33*  ag'  and  a3*  55'  30"  n.,  and  long.  81*  37'  and  8a*  13' 
30"  E.  ;  area,  906  square  miles.  Pop^  (1872),  8919.  It  forms  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  Chutii  Nigpur  Division,  projecting  into  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  Rewah,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north-west  and  south ; 
on  the  east,  it  marches  with  the  State  of  Korei,  of  which,  until  1848,  it 
was  a  feudal  dependency.  The  general  aspect  of  Ching  Bhakir  is 
that  of  a  dense  and  tangled  mass  of  hills,  ravines,  and  plateaux,  covered 
with  sdl  jungle,  and  dotted  at  intervals  with  small  villages.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  hill  ranges  takes  a  serpentine  sweep  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  rises  in  occasional  peaks  to  upwards  of  3000 
feet  above  sea  level  The  scenery  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  for  the 
most  part  monotonous.  Hill  after  hill  repeats  the  same  general  outline, 
and  is  clothed  with  the  same  sombre  masses  of  sdl  foliage.  Portions 
of  both  northern  and  southern  frontiers  rise  into  bold  cli&,  and  seem  to 
present  an  almost  inaccessible  barrier  to  a  hostile  advance.  Notwith- 
standing these  strong  natural  defences,  the  State  sufliered  so  seriously  in 
former  days  from  Marhatti  and  Pindirf  inroads,  that  the  chief  gnnted 
eight  of  his  frontier  villages  to  influential  RijputsofRewah  to  secure  tbor 
co-operation  against  the  marauders.  Tigers,  bears,  and  leopards  abound; 
and  wild  elephants,  till  recently,  committed  such  serious  ravages  among 
the   crops  as  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  several   villages.     The 
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Bhaya,  or  Chief,  of  CMng  Bhaltir  is  a  Rijput  by  caste,  belonging  to  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  Kore£  Rijds.  His  residence  is  in  the  village  of 
Janakpur,  a  mere  collection  of  wretched  huts.  The  Chiefs  dwelling 
is  a  double-storied  range  of  mud  biiildings  enclosing  a  courtyard. 
His  annual  revenue  is  returned  at  ^^300;  tribute,  ^^38.  Population 
in  1873,  classiGed  according  to  religion,  372S  Hindus,  34  Muham- 
madans,and  6157  of  other  denominations,  professing  various  aboriginal 
forms  of  faith^total,  8919,  residing  in  100  villages  and  1929  houses ; 
average  density  of  population,  10  per  square  mile ;  persons  per  village, 
89 ;  persons  per  house,  4'6.  Classified  according  to  race — Kolarian  abori- 
gines, 3195,  or  35'8  per  cent  of  total  population;  Dravidian  aborigines, 
2955,  or  33'r  percent  ;  semi-Hi nduized  aborigines,  1459,  or  i6'3  per 
cent.;  Hindus,  1176,  or  i4'3  per  cent.;  Muhammadans,  34,  or '4  per  cent  - 
The  Dravidian  Gonds  form  the  most  influential  race  in  the  State. 
Among  the  Kolarian  tribes  arc  a  curious  race,  called  Muisis  or  Kurus, 
who  are  identified  by  Colonel  Dalton  with  the  Kurs  of  Betiil, 
Hoshangib^  and  Nimir  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Their  deities  are 
derived  from  Hindu  mythology,  and  in  social  customs  they  partly 
conform  to  Hinduism  and  partly  to  Gond  practices.  The  aboriginal 
races  are  generally  poor,  and  their  crops  barely  suffice  for  their  actual 
requirements.  Their  ordinary  clothing  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
waist  cloth ;  but  on  festivals  the  Kolarians  appear  in  clean  white  clothing, 
while  the  Gonds  affect  colours  The  Hindus  are  generally  well  dressed, 
and  the  better  classes  of  all  castes  wear  quilted  garments  of  dark 
coloured  cotton,  with  caps  to  match.  Two  hill  passes  lead  into  the 
State,  which  is  intersected  by  two  jungle  roads. 

Ohailgrezhillg. — Village  in  Bashahr  State,  Punjab,  near  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  dividing  that  principality  from  Chinese  territory,  3 
miles  east  of  the  Li,  or  river  of  SpitL  Lat  33'  3'  n.,  long.  78'  40'  e. 
Inhabited  in  summer  only  by  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Changa  Forms,  according  to  Thornton,  the  farthest  eastern  Umit  of 
European  exploration  in  this  direction,  the  Chinese  population  of  the 
adjacent  country  vigilantly  interfering  with  all  further  progress. 

OhangSiL—Range  of  mountains  in  Bashahr  State,  Punjab,  lying 
between  30'  56'  and  31"  ao'  n.  lat,  and  between  77°  54'  and  78°  12'  e. 
long.  Proceeds  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  Himalayan 
range,  and  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Kundwar.  Traversed  by 
numerous  passes,  having  elevations  of  between  13,000  and  r4,ooo  feet 
above  the  sea. 

OhoimagirL — Tdtuk  in  Shimoga  District,  Mysore.  Area,  467 
square  miles  ;  pop.  (1871),  69,417;  land  revenue  (r  874-75),  exclusive 
of  water  rates,  ;^io,i32,  or  4s.  3d  per  cultivated  acre. 

Ohannagiri  —  Municipal  village  in  Shimoga  District,  Mysore ; 
35    miles   by  road   north-east   of  Shimoga.      Lat    14°   i'  n.,  long. 
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75°  59'  ^>  P°P-  ('87')>  3^77>  including  several  Ungayat  tradeisi 
municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  ;£^3*o>  '^'c  of  taxation,  is.  iid  pei 
head.     Headquarters  of  tdluk  of  the  same  name. 

dUUmapatna  (or  Chennapatnam,  'Handsomecity'). — Together  with 
Sukravdrpet,  a  municipality  in  Bangalore  District,  Mysore;  37  miles  by 
road  south-west  from  Bangalore.  Lat  12*  38'  n.,  long.  77°  13'  t; 
pop.  (1871),  7101,  of  whom  3017  Muhammadans  and  10  Chnsliansare 
found  in  Sukravirpet,  the  industrial  quarter ;  municipal  revenue,  ^^50 ; 
rate  of  taxation,  id.  per  head.  The  fort  was  built  about  1580  by  Jagat 
Deva  Riyal,  who  founded  a  family  that  ruled  until  1630,  when  they 
were  overthrown  by  the  Wodeyir  of  Mysore.  It  now  contains  a  palace 
erected  by  a  relative  of  the  late  Mahiriji,  but  has  been  much  depopu- 
lated by  fever,  Sukravdrpet,  lying  to  the  north-east,  is  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  lacquered  ware  and  toys,  fine  steel  wire  for  strings 
of  musical  instruments,  and  glass  bracelets.  It  contains  a  large  numbei 
of  Muhammadans  belonging  to  the  Labbe  and  Diira  sects,  who  trade 
with  the  western  coast  North  of  the  pit  are  two  large  MusalmSn 
tombs — one  erected  to  the  memory  of  the'religious  preceptor  of  Tipil, 
the  other  for  a  commandant  of  Bangalore,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  humanity  to  Tipd's  British  prisoners.  Until  1873,  headquarters 
of  a  tdluk  of  the  same  name. 

Chanr&Tpatna.— 7(^/vi  in  Hassan  District,  Mysore.  Area,  454 
square  miles;  pop  (i87r),  78,163;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive 
of  water  rates,  ;£i  1,939,  o'  3S-  6d  per  cultivated  acre. 

Oliaiir^hypatna.— Municipal  village  in  Hassan  District,  Mysore;  21 
miles  by  road  east  of  Hassan.  LaL  ri°  54'  12'  n.,  long.  76*  25'  55'  e; 
pop  (1871),  2676,  including  437  Muhammadans;  municipal  revenue 
(1874-75),  £lf>^  ;  rate  of  taxation,  is.  3d  per  head  Originally  called 
Kolatiir,  the  name  was  changed  in  1600  by  a  local  chief,  who  erected  a 
temple  to  Chenna  Riya  Swim!  or  Vishnu,  after  whom  his  own  son  had 
been  named.  The  fort  was  built  subsequently,  and  Haidar  All  added  the 
wet  moat  and  traverse  gateways.  Small  articles  of  silk  are  made  by  the 
Musalmins.     Headquarters  of  the  tdluk  of  the  same  name. 

OhantapiUi  {Santapilly,  SenlapiUi).  — Village  in  Vizagapatam  District, 
Madras ;  situated  5  miles  north-east  of  Konida  point  and  hamlet,  in 
lat  18°  4'  25"  N.,  and  long.  83°  42'  o"  e.  ;  pop.  (1871),  8ia  On  the 
summit  of  a  small  hill  stands  the  '  Santapilly '  lighthouse,  erected  in 
1847  to  warn  shipping,  especially  vessels  making  the  port  of  Bimli- 
patam,  off  the  rocks.  The  lighthouse  is  distant  about  6^  miles,  bearing 
south-cast  half-east     The  light  is  visible  r4  miles  to  seaward. 

OhinwarpAtha.— The  northern  Revenue  District  or  lahsU  of  Nar- 
singhpur  District,  Central  Provinces.  Pop  (1872),  52,145,  dwelling  in 
144  townships  or  villages  and  9700  houses;  area,  269  square  miles; 
land  revenue,  ^5466  ;  total  revenue,  ^£5746. 
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Ohapri. — Headquarters  Subdivision  of  Siran  District,  Bengal  Area, 
1361  square  miles,  with  2228  villages  or  towns  and  163,361  houses.  Pop. 
(1873),  Hindus,  1,054,652;  Muhammadans,  114,637;  Christians,  154; 
'others,' 8;  total,  1,169,451,  viz.  552,566  males  and  616,885  females. 
Average  density  of  population,  S59  per  square  mile  ;  houses  per  square 
mile,  i2o;  average  of  persons  per  village,  525 ;  average  of  persons  per 
house,  7-2.  The  Subdivision  comprises  the  6  police  circles  {thdnds)  ot 
Chapr^  Dighwir^  Prasi,  Minjhi,  Mashrak,  and  Basantpur.  In  1869, 
it  contained  17  magisterial  and  civil  courts,  a  regular  pohce  force 
463  strong,  and  3188  chauMddrs  or  village  watchmen;  total  cost  of 
Subdivisional  administration,  ^^18,086. 

Obaprd.  —  Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  Siran 
District,  Bengal;  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat  25* 
46'  42"  N.,  and  long.  84°  46'  49"  E.  A  long  straggling  town,  3  miles 
in  lei^h,  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
site  is  very  low,  and  only  protected  from  annual  inundations  by  the 
embdnked  tramway  road  When  this  road  is  breached,  as  hap- 
pened in  1871,  much  damage  is  caused  by  the  floods.  Pop.  (1873), 
Hindus,  35,908;  Muhammadans,  10,395;  Christians,  83;  'others,' 
I  ;  total,  46,287,  viz.  22,852  males  and  23,435  females.  The 
town  contains  the  usual  Government  courts  and  offices,  jail,  police 
station,  handsome  sardi  or  rest-house,  Government  EngUsh  school,  and 
charitable  dispensary.  It  is  also  a  station  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Mission.  Cbapri  has  suifered  much  commercially  from  the  recession 
of  the  Ganges,  which  formerly  flowed  close  under  the  town;  while  its  main 
channel  is  now  a  mile  distant  in  the  cold  weather.  It  is  still,  however, 
a  place  of  importance,  and  contains  many  wealthy  native  banking  houses. 
Goods  of  all  kinds  are  obtainable  in  the  bdzdr,  pottery  and  brass  utensils 
forming  a  specialty.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese  had  factories  at  Chaprd.  The  District  of  Sdran  was 
then  famed  for  its  saltpetre,  and  the  Chaprdmark  was  especially  esteemed ; 
but  this  trade  has  been  on  the  decline  for  many  years  past  Roads 
radiate  from  Chapri  to  Sonpur,  Rewah,  Mashrak,  Sewin,  and  Guthnf. 
Municipal  revenue  (1876-77),  ;£25o5  ;  expenditure,  £i^2Zi  average 
incidence  of  taxation,  is.  ofd.  per  head  of  population  within  municipal 
limits. 

Ohapranll — Large  village  in  Meerut  (Mfrath)  District,  North-Westem 
Provinces.  Lat  28°  50'  15'  n.,  long.  77*  36'  30"  e.  ;  pop  {1872),  5594, 
comprising  4691  Hindus  and  903  Musalmdns.  Stands  on  a  raised 
site,  5  miles  from  Meerut  city.  Large  community  of  Saran^  Banias, 
possessing  a  handsome  temple.  Said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Jdts 
in  the  8th  century.  About  150  years  ago,  the  original  inhabitants 
received  among  them  the  Jdts  of  Mirpur,  who  had  been  almost  ruined 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Sfldis ;  and  since  that  time  the  town  has  largely 
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increased  Agricultural  centre,  without  trade  or  manufactuies.  Bisdr, 
sardi,  police  station,  post  office. 

OhaxamiL — Lake  in  Bashahr  State,  Punjab ;  near  the  summit  of  the 
Barenda  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  13,839  feet  above  sea  level  Lat 
31*  23'  N.,  long,  78°  11'  E.  From  its  bed  the  river  Pibur  takes  its 
rise,  and  immediately  precipitates  itself  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  in  a  fall 
of  100  feet  Massive  beds  of  snow  surround  the  lake,  while  others 
form  a  natural  bridge  over  the  Pibur,  or  hem  it  in  with  frozen  cliffs 
of  ice. 

OllAriptlnii.— Town  in  the   KhisI  Hills,  Assam.— &«  Cherra 

POONJEE. 

Oharda. — Par^and  in  Bahrdich  District,  Oudh ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Nepdl  State,  the  Ripti  river  marking  the  boundary  line; 
on  the  east  by  Bhinga  pargand ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Nanpdra,  The  history  of  this  pargand  is  virtually  that  of  Nakpara. 
Occupied  successively  by  hill  chieftains,  the  Ikauna  family  and  the  Say- 
yids,  it  was  finally  bestowed  upon  a  relative  of  the  Ninpdra  Riji,  and 
held  by  him  and  his  descendants  till  1857,  when  the  estate  was  confis- 
cated for  the  rebellion  of  its  holder,  and  conferred  upon  loyal  grantees. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Bhakli  river,  which  divides  it  into  two  dis- 
tinct tracts.  The  country  between  the  Bhakli  and  the  Rdpd  lies  low, 
and  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil  The  tract  west  of  the  BhaklA  forms 
a  portion  of  the  tableland  described  under  Bahraich  pargani. 
Area,  206  square  miles,  of  which  142  are  under  cultivation,  and  51 
cultivable  waste.  Government  land  revenue,  j^i  3,253;  average  ina- 
dence,  2s.  11  jd.  per  acre  of  cultivated  area,  2s,  4|d,  per  acre  of  assess- 
able area,  and  2s.  3|d  per  acre  of  total  area.  Pop^  (1869),  Hindus, 
58,336;  Muhammadans,  6965;  total,  65,391,  viz.  34,031  males  and 
31,260  females.  Number  of  villages,  177  ;  average  density  of  popub- 
tion,  309  per  square  mile.  Two  Government  roads  intersect  the 
pargand.  Several  market  villages,  three  Government  schools,  police 
station,  post  office. 

Ohardw&r. — Fiscal  Division  or  mahdl'm  Dairang  District,  Assam. 
Area,  11 30  square  miles.  In  the  north  is  the  Chardwar  forest 
reserve,  lying  between  the  Belsori  and  Mansiri  rivers,  with  a  total  area 
of  80  square  miles.  This  reserve  includes  an  experimental  plantatitHi 
of  caoutchouc  trees  (Ficus  elasUca),  covering  an  area  of  430  acres,  on 
which  £,^■Q^S  had  been  spent  up  to  March  1877.  The  proportion  of 
failure  among  the  seedlings  and  cuttings  has  been  about  18  per  cent 

Oharka. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  South  Kiithiiwdr,  Bombay; 

consisting  of  one  village,  with  4  independent  tribute-payers.     Estimated 

revenue  (1876),   £,1^0.      Tribute   of  ^£50   is  paid   to   the  British 

Government,  and  about  £^  to  Jundgarh. 

OharkhirL— Native  State  in  Bundelkhand,  under  the  Central  India 
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Agency  and  the  Government  of  India ;  lying  between  25°  21'  and  15' 
36'  N,  lat,  and  between  79°  40'  and  79°  58'  e.  long.  Area,  861  square 
miles ;  estimated  pop.  (1873),  131,000.  The  present  Mahdrijd,  Dhirij 
Jii  Sinh  Deo,  was  born  about  1853.  Like  al!  the  Bundela  chiefs,  he 
is  descended  from  RijA  Chattar  SdL  His  ancestor,  Biji  Bahidur,  was 
the  first  who  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  British ;  a  sanad 
confirming  him  in  his  princi[>ality  was  granted  to  him  in  1804,  and 
confinned  in  181 1.  His  successor  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
Government  during  the  Mutiny,  protecting  European  ofiicers  and  native 
officials.  In  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
adoption,  a  ji^r  of  ^^aooo  a  year  in  perpetuity,  a  dress  of  honour,  and 
a  salute  of  11  guns.  The  revenue  of  the  State  is  5  Idkhs-oi  rupees  per 
annum  (say  ;£so,ooo). 

CharkhAri. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name  in  Bundel- 
khand.  Central  India;  situated  on  the  route  from  Gwalior  to  B^nda,  41 
miles  from  the  latter  place.  Lat  25*  24'  N.,  long.  79°  47'  e.  Occupies 
a  picturesque  site  at  the  base  of  a  high  rocky  hill  surmounted  by  a  fort, 
to  which  access  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  practicable  for  elephants,  Two 
neighbouring  elevations  command  the  fortress  for  all  purposes  ot 
modem  warfare.  Below  the  town  lies  a  considerable  lake ;  good  roads, 
embowered  among  trees,  lead  from  it  in  all  directions ;  and  a  tank, 
commenced  as  a  relief  work,  commands  the  surrounding  fields. 

Ohaimadi  (or  Kodikal;  called  also  the  Bkim  or  Bihmghdt). — Pass 
in  the  Uppanagadi  tdlak.  South  Kanara  District,  Madras.  Lat  13°  4' 
30"  N.,  long.  75°  27'  o"  E.  Opened  in  1864,  and  now  one  of  the  main 
lines  for  wheeled  traffic,  and  specially  for  coffee  transport  between 
Mangalore  and  Mysore. 

Obarri. — Vill^e  in  Mdnbhdm  District,  Bengal  Lat.  23°  23'  o" 
N.,  long.  86°  27'  30"  E.  Situated  near  Purulii  town,  and  contain- 
ing two  very  old  stone  Jain  temples,  called  dmls  or  deudlayas,  built 
of  roughly  cut  stone,  without  cement  There  were  originally  seven 
of  these  temples,  but  five  have  fallen  into  ruins,  and  the  fragments 
have  been  used  for  building  houses  in  the  village.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two,  the  most  perfect  is  tower-shaped,  terminating  in  a  dome 
of  horizontal  courses  of  stone  about  30  feet  high,  with  a  circular 
finial  like  a  huge  cog-wheel,  and  the  remains  of  flag-roofed  colonnades 
on  both  sides.  The  slabs  forming  the  roof  are  great  blocks  of  granite 
frxim  5  to  9  feet  in  length,  2  to  3^  in  breadth,  and  t  foot  thick.  There 
is  no  carving  about  the  temples,  nor  any  object  of  warship  in  the 
shrines ;  but  on  the  stones  scattered  about,  traces  of  the  nude 
Tirthankaras,  or  Jain  deified  saints,  are  visible.  The  construction  of 
some  large  ancient  tanks  in  the  vicinity  is  also  attributed  to  the  Srdwak 
Jains. 
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Ch&rsfUla. — Town  in  Peshiwar  District,  Punjab,  and  headquarters 
of  the  H&htnagar  tah^.  I^t  34°  9'  N.,  long.  71°  46'  30"  e.  ;  pojn 
(1868),  7333,  comprising  6780  Muhammadans  and  453  Hindus. 
Situated  on  the  Swit  river,  15  miles  north-east  of  Peshiwar.  I,arge 
and  prosperous  agricultural  village  rather  than  a  town,  but  containing 
several  enterprising  Hindu  traders.  Chdrsdda  is  almost  contiguous  to 
the  neighbouring  large  village  of  Pi^g;  and  these  two  places  are 
identified  by  Genera)  Cunningham  with  the  ancient  Pushkalavati,  capital 
of  the  suirounding  region  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  and 
transliterated  as  Peukelas  or  Peukelaotis  by  the  Greek  historians.  Its 
chieftain  (Astes),  according  to  Arrian,  was  killed  in  defence  of  one  of 
his  strongholds  after  a  prolonged  siege  by  Hephaistion.  Ptolemy  fixes 
its  site  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Suastene  or  Swdt  In  the  7th 
century  a.d,,  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  the  city,  which  he  describes  as 
being  100  //  ( 1 6f  miles)  north-east  of  Peshiwar.  A  stupa  or  tower,  erected 
over  the  spot  where  Buddha  made  an  alms-ofTering  of  his  eyes,  formed 
the  great  attraction  for  the  Buddhist  pilgrim  and  his  co-religionists.  The 
city,  however,  had  even  then  been  abandoned  as  a  political  capital, 
in  favour  of  Parashiwira  or  Peshdwar.  It  probably  extended  over  a 
large  area.  The  entire  neighbourhood  is,  according  to  General  Court, 
covered  with  vast  ruins. 

OharthAwaL— Town  in  Muzaflamagar  District,  North -Western 
Provinces.  Lat.  29°  32*30"  N.,  long.  77°  38' 10"  e.;  pop.  (1S72),  5121, 
comprising  3309  Hindus  and  1912  Muhammadans.  Police  station,  post 
office.  Distant  from  MuzafTarnagar  7  miles  west,  from  the  Hindan 
river  3  miles  east,  and  from  the  Kili  Nadi  5  miles  west  Once  the 
residence  of  an  dmit,  but  now  a  small  agricultural  town. 

OhAta.— ToArf/  of  Muttra  (Mathura)  District,  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, lying  in  the  cenUe  of  the  trans-Jumna  portion,  and  traversed 
by  the  Agra  CanaL  Forms  part  of  the  Braj-Mandal  of  ancient  Hindn 
topography,  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  colonized  by  the  Aiyan 
immigrants  into  India.  Area,  350  square  miles,  of  which  204  aie 
cultivated;  pop.  {1872),  roi.sgo;  land  revenue,  ^£'17,789;  total 
Government  revenue,  ^£19,846 ;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ;^3i, 733; 
incidence  of  Government  revenue,  as.  2|d.  per  acre. 

Ohfita. — Town  in  Muttra  District,  North-Westem  Provinces,  and 
headquarters  of  the  taksiL  Lat  27°  43'  n.,  long.  77°  32'  50"  e. 
Distant  9  miles  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
pargand.     Area,  80  acres;  pop.  (187a),  6720. 

Oh&tIt&. — Village  and  headquarters  of  a  police  circle  {lhdnSs> 
in  Binkuri  District,  BengaL  Lat  23°  18'  30"  n.,  long.  87'  o'  ao"  E. 
Fonnerly  in  MtobhUm  District,  but  recently  transferred,  together  with 
the  th4nd,  to  Binkuri. 

Ofaatri. — Municipal  town  in  Haziribigh  District,  Bengal;  situated 
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about  36  miles  north-west  of  Haz^ribiigh  town.  Lat  14°  la'  27'  K., 
lon^  84*  55'  E.  The  chief  market  of  the  District,  carrying  on  a 
considerable  trade  ?fith  Lohdrdaga,  Gayi,  Shihibdd,  Patnd,  Bardwin, 
and  Calcutta.  A  large  cattle  (air,  held  annually  during  the  DasaharA 
festival,  is  attended  by  butchera  from  Calcutta,  Pop.  (1872),  Hindus, 
6519;  Muhammadans,  2196  ;  'others,'  103  ;  total,  8818,  viz.  4287  males 
and  4531  females.  Municipal  income  (1876-77},  ;^427  ;  average  inci- 
dence of  taxation,  lofd.  per  head.  On  the  2d  October  1857,  an 
engagement  took  place  at  Chatri  between  H.M.'s  53d  Foot — supported 
by  a  detachment  of  Rattray's  Sflchs — and  the  Rimgarh  Battalion,  which 
had  mutinied  at  Rinchf,  and  was  marching  to  join  Kunwir  (Kooer) 
Sinh  at  Bhojpur  in  Sh^^dd  The  mutineers,  posted  in  great  force 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  40  men  and  all  their  supplies. 

Ohatrapnr. — State  and  town  in  Bundelkhand,  North  -  Western 
Provinces, — See  Chhatarpur. 

Ohatrapnr  {Sitarampalli). — Town  in  Ganjim  District,  Madras; 
situated  13  miles  noith-east  of  Barhampur.  Lat  19°  21'  n.,  long.  85°  3' 
E. ;  houses,  4016;  pop.  (1871),  2018.  The  residence  of  the  Collector 
of  the  District,  and  of  the  superintendent  of  police.  Formerly  the 
site  of  the  East  India  Company's  stud  farm. 

Ohail£f&chli4. — Village  in  Jessor  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Kabadak  river.  A  sugar  manufacturing  and  refining  village, 
surrounded  by  groves  of  date  palms. 

Ohanffh&t  {Cfiavakaiu). — Formerly  a  tdluk  of  Malabar  District, 
Madras;  but  in  1S60  amalgamated  with  Katinad  and  fietutnad,  and 
formed  into  the  present  tdluk  of  Fonini 

OhanffhAt  {Chavakadu). — Town  in  the  Pondni  tdluk,  Malabar 
District,  Madras.  Lat  10°  35'  n.,  long.  76°  3'  51"  E. ;  houses,  1022  ; 
pop^  (1871),  54S7,  chiefly  native  Christians  and  Moplis.  Formerly  the 
headquarters  of  the  Chaughat  tdluk,  and  still  containing  subordinate 
judicial  and  administrative  oflSces ;  local  funds  school,  etc 

OhaTlka. — River  in  Oudh ;  the  name  assumed  by  the  Sirda  ailer 
it  passes  Maraunchaghit,  and  until  it  joins  the  Gogra  at  Bahramghit, 
after  a  winding  course  of  150  miles  through  Kheri  and  Sftipur  Dis- 
tricts. Since  1865,  the  main  stream  has  formed  a  new  bed  for  itself 
near  the  village  of  Airi,  and  now  falls  into  the  Gogra  at  Mallipur,  60 
miles  above  the  former  point  of  confluence. — Set  Sarda. 

01iaTlkidAng4. — One  of  the  principal  mines  in  the  Riniganj  coal 
tract,  Baldwin  District,  Bengal;  situated  in  the  Singdian  valley ;  total 
thicknessofseam,consistingof  alternate  layers  of  coal  and  shale,  15  feet 
9  inches;  thickness  of  coal  in  seam,  14  feet  6  inches.  This  colliery 
was  first  worked  in  1834;  in  t86j  much  damage  was  caused  by  fire, 
owing  to  the  liability  of  the  Rinfganj  coal  to  spontaneous  combustion. 


4^6  CHAUR,  THE— Cff A  WIND  AH. 

Ohanr,  The. — Peak  in  SirtnuT  State,  Punjab,  fonning  the  highest 
summit  among  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  sub^Himilayan  tract, 
with  an  elevation  of  11,983  feet  above  the  sea.  I^t  30°  53'  n., 
long.  77°  32'  E.  From  its  peculiar  shape  and  great  height,  it  foiras 
a  conspicuous  element  in  the  landscape  for  many  miles  around,  being 
ea»ly  recognised  amongst  the  smaller  ridges  on  every  side.  The 
Chaur  presents  a  striking  appearance  from  the  plains  of  Siihind,  and 
the  view  from  its  summit  embraces  the  vast  lowland  tract  on  the 
south,  and  a  wide  panorama  of  the  snowy  range  to  the  northward. 
Though  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  drifbs  remain  in  the  shady 
chasms  on  its  Sanks  throughout  the  summer  months.  A  dense  forest 
of  huge  deoddrs  and  other  conifers  clothe  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern declivities,  and  rhododendrons,  ferns,  or  gentians  grow  in 
patches  on  the  detritus  of  its  granite  slopes. 

Ohanr&d&dar.  —  Hill  plateau  in  the  east  of  Mandla  DistiiO, 
Central  Provinces ;  upwards  of  3200  feet  above  sea  leveL  The  winter 
nights  are  intensely  cold,  and  in  the  hottest  days  of  April  and  May  the 
heat  is  not  excessive.  Water  is  abundant,  and  but  for  it5  inaccessibility, 
Chaurididar  might  prove  an  excellent  sanitarium. 

OhaurdSfarL  —  Ruined  fortress  in  Naisinhpur  District,  Central 
Provinces ;  on  the  crest  of  the  outer  range  of  the  Sdtpura  ubleiand, 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  valley,  and  >o 
miles  south-west  of  Narsinhpur.  I^at  Z3°  46'  N,,  long.  78*  59'  s. 
The  northern,  eastern,  and  western  faces  of  the  fort  are  scarped  for 
several  hundred  feet ;  while  to  the  south  a  small  hill  has  been  foitilied 
as  an  outwork.  The  circuit  of  defences  embraces  two  hills,  divided  by 
a  dip  of  about  100  yards.  On  one  of  these  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  the  old  Gond  Rijis,  and  on  the  other  the  remains  of  barracks 
built  by  the  Nigpur  Government  Numerous  tanks  yield  a  constant 
supply  of  water ;  and  the  exterior  walls  are  still  good  in  many  puts 
There  are  three  approaches. 

Ohaiu&. — Village  and  headquarters  of  a  police  circle  ifhinS)  in 
Sh^dbid  District,  Bengal ;  4  miles  west  of  Baxir  town,  and  dose  to 
the  east  bank  of  the  K^ramnisa.  Noted  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Emperor  Humiyun  by  the  A^hin  Sher  Sh^  in  June  1539. 
The  emperor,  with  a  few  friends,  was  barely  able  to  escape  by  crossing 
the  Ganges,  but  8000  Mughal  troops  perished  in  the  attempt  In 
the  following  year,  after  a  second  defeat  of  Humiyun  near  Kananj, 
Sher  Shih  ascended  the  Imperial  throne  of  DeUiL 

GhanStL—Canal  in  Sh^dbdd  District,  Bengal  \  a  branch  of  the  S6n 
Canal  system,  leaving  the  '  Main  Western  Canal '  at  the  lath  mile  from 
the  headworks  at  Dehrl     Forty  miles  in  length.     Designed  for  irriga- 
tion only ;  discharge,  545  feet  per  second 
OhawindftL— Village  in  Siilkot  District,  Punjab.    Lat  3a*  ao'  45" 
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N.,  long.  74°  45'  15"  E. ;  pop.  (1868),  5082,  comprising  1424  Hindus, 
3051  Muhammadans,  344  Sllchs,  and  362  '  othera.'  Distant  from 
Sidlkot  14  miles  south-east,  on  the  road  to  ZaflarwiL  Purely  agricul- 
tural community,  consisting  chiefly  of  Bajwa  Jits,  the  proprietors  of  the 
surrounding  lands.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76,  ;^S9,  or  2^d.  per 
head  of  population  (5243)  within  municipal  limits. 

Ohedambnun. — Town  and  shrine  in  South  Arcot  District,  Madras. 
— See  Chidaubarah. 

Ohednba  (or  Man-oun^. — Island  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  forming  a  township  in  Kyouk-hpyu  District,  Aralcan,  British 
Burma.  Lat  18°  40'  to  18°  56'  30"  n.  ;  lon^  93°  30' to  93*47'e.; 
pop.  (1877),  23,078 ;  area,  laosquare  miles.  Headquarters  at  Cheduba 
or  Man-oung.  The  general  appearance  and  character  of  Cheduba 
are  those  of  a  fertile,  well-wooded  island.  A  narrow  plain,  slightly 
above  the  sea  level,  extends  round  the  coast ;  within  lie  irregular,  low, 
undulating  hills,  varying  in  height  from  50  to  500  feet,  enclosing 
several  detached  mounds  (the  highest  about  1400  feet),  with  steep,  well- 
wooded  sides.  In  the  extreme  north-west  comer  is  a  so-called 
'  volcano,'  from  which  flames  issue,  but  which  are  really  due  to  a  copious 
discbarge'  of  inflammable  gas,  and  not  to  volcanic  action.  Petroleum 
is  found  in  several  places  on  the  island.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
rice  is  exported ;  and  Cheduba  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco. 
The  township  is  divided  into  8  revenue  circles ;  the  gross  revenue 
realized  in  1877  was  jC^qoi.  Two  derivations  are  given  for  the  name 
'  Man-oung,'  which  signifies  'overcoming  of  the  evil  dispositiotL' 
Accordii^  to  ancient  tradition,  a  governor  of  the  island,  appointed 
by  Tsan-da-ra  i.,  King  of  Arakan,  who  reigned  some  2000  years  B.C., 
so  oppressed  the  people,  that  they  complained  to  the  sovereign,  who 
summoned  the  governor  to  appear  before  him.  On  the  governor 
refusing  to  attend  the  court,  the  monarch  struck  the  sea  with  a  rod,  and 
ordered  it  to  bring  his  disobedient  subject  into  his  presence.  The  sea 
obeyed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  dead  body  of  the  rebel  was  washed 
ashore  near  the  royal  city.  According  to  another  account,  the  island 
was  the  place  of  transportation  for  those  considered  to  be  politically 
dangerous,  whose  evil  disposition  was  thus  overcome  by  their  being 
rendered  powerless.  The  classical  name  is  Mek-kha-wa-df.  The 
name  Cheduba,  by  which  the  island  is  known  to  Europeans  and  narives 
of  India,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Char-dhuba,  or  '  four  capes,'  from 
the  headlands  at  the  four  comers  of  the  island.  A  shoal,  with  probably 
only  two  or  three  fathoms  at  low  water,  has  lately  been  discovered  8 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Beacon  Island,  Cheduba.  In  October  1878, 
the  Government  deemed  it  necessary  to  warn  mariners  that  '  the  whole 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheduba  and  Rimri  (Ramree)  islands  is 
imperfectly  known,  and  careful  navigation  is  necessary.' 
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Ohedaba  (or  Man-oung). — Small  town,  situated  on  the  Un-Khyoong 
stream,  in  the  north-west  of  the  island  of  the  same  name  in  Kyouk- 
hpyu  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  1409. 
Contains  a  court-house,  market,  school,  and  police  station.  The  local 
name  of  Cheduba  is  Zhe-dan. 

Ohelakere. — village  in  Chitaldnig  District,  Mysore.— ,S«  Chala- 

KERE. 

Ohon&b  {Ckindi). — River  in  the  Punjab,  and  one  of  the  five  streams 
from  which  the  Province  derives  its  name.  Rises  in  the  snowy  Himalayan 
ranges  of  Kashmfr ;  pursues  a  winding  course  through  the  go^es  of 
Jammu;  and  enters  British  territory  in  Siilkot  District,  near  the  village  of 
Kh^iri  Rihil  Receives  the  waters  of  the  Tavi,  a  considerable  confluent, 
and  forms  for  some  18  miles  the  boundary  between  Siilkot  and  Gujril 
Districts.  Flows  in  this  portion  of  its  route  through  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Punjab,  in  a  wide  and  shifting  bed  of  sand  It  afterwards  forms  the 
limit  between  the  Rechnd  and  the  Jech  Doibs,  and  many  flat-bottomed 
country  boats  navigate  its  stream.  A  belt  of  low-lying  alluvial  sc&  fringes 
either  bank  for  some  miles  inland ;  but  beyond  this  narrow  zone,  (he 
water  of  the  river  becomes  practically  useless  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Passing  along  the  whole  western  border  of  Gujrdnwdia  District,  the 
Chendb  next  enters  the  desert  region  of  Jhang,  where  it  occupies  a  broad 
valley,  nearly  30  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  modem  deposits,  through 
which  the  changing  stream  cuts  itself  a  fresh  channel  from  time  to  time. 
The  present  bed  lies  about  midway  between  the  high  banks  which 
con6ne  the  central  valley  at  either  end.  The  shores  are  for  the  most 
part  cultivated  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  area  under  tillage 
having  considerably  increased  since  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
Numerous  islands  stud  the  river,  but  constantly  change  their  places 
with  every  inundarion.  The  depth  of  the  stream  is  here  about  10  feet 
during  the  cold  weather,  rising  to  r6feet  in  the  rainy  seasorL  AtTimmn, 
the  Chenib  and  the  Jhelum  0hilam)  unite  A  bridge  of  boats  carries 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road  over  the  Chenib  at  Wazfribid;  and  another, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  will  convey  the  road  from  Jhang  to 
Deri  Ismiil  Kh^n. 

OhendaTOl  {Tsandavol). — Town  in  KJstna  District,  Madras.  Lat. 
16°  i'  N.,  long.  80°  40'  E. ;  houses,  989 ;  pop.  (1871),  5567,  A  large 
treasure  of  gold  bricks  was  found  here  in  1873, 

01ieildi4.— Seaport  in  North  Kanara  District,  Bombay.  Average 
annual  value  of  trade  for  five  years  ending  1873-74 — exports,  ;£i4i ; 
imports,  ;^395. 

Olietldw&r. — Hill  in  Hazdribigh  District,  Bengal,  near  Haziribd^ 
town ;  height,  38r6  above  sea  level,  and  Boo  feet  above  the  elevated 
plateau  on  which  it  is  situated.    Lat.  23°  57'  >S'  ^-^  '""B-  85'  28'  30"  E. 

Ohengalpat  {ChingUput,  '  The  brick  town '). — District  in  the  Presi- 
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dency  of  Madras,  lying  between  12*  13'  and  13°  54'  n.  laL,  and  between 
79'  35'  and  80°  23'  E.  long.  Area,  2753  square  miles;  population  in 
1871,  938,184.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  bounds  it  on  the  east;  on  the  north 
lies  Nellore  District ;  on  the  south,  Arcot ;  and  on  the  west,  North  ArcoL 

Physical  Aspects. — ^The  District  generally  presents  a  flat  and  unin- 
teresting aspect  The  land  seldom  rises  to  an  elevation  of  more  than 
300  feet,  and  in  many  places  near  the  coast  it  sinks  below  the  sea  level. 
Long  reaches  of  blown  sand,  often  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
backwaters,  form  the  chief  feature  of  the  coast  scenery ;  while  inland, 
great  expanses  of  flat  rice  plains,  and  sandy  or  stony  wastes  and  prairies 
of  poor  pasture  land,  constitute  the  principal  varieties  of  the  land- 
scape. Extensive  tank  beds,  supporting  groves  of  the  palmyra  palm, 
tamarind,  and  mango,  occasionally  diversify  the  scene.  Along  the 
north-west  comer  runs  the  Ndgalapur  range,  and  in  parts  of  Chengal- 
pat  and  Madhurintakam  tdluks  the  surface  undulates,  at  times  even 
rising  into  cones  and  ridges  abore  500  feet  in  height ;  but  there  are 
no  other  elevations  deserving  the  name  of  hills.  The  drainage  of " 
the  country  is  entirely  from  west  to  east,  into  the  shallow  alluvial 
valleys  of  the  Namavaram,  Cortelliir,  Nigari,  and  Pilir.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  poor,  and,  where  not  sandy,  is  very  often  either  saline 
or  stony.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Pilir,  Cortelliir,  Namavaram, 
Nagari,  Adydr,  Cooum ;  but  none  are  navigable,  being  for  part  of  every 
year  either  empty  sandbeds  or  trickling  rivulets.  The  numerous  back- 
waters along  the  coast  are  connected  by  canals,  and  to  these  is  con- 
lined  ail  water  traffic.  The  Enniir  (Ennore)  backwater  and  Pulicat 
I.ake  are  the  most  important  The  coast  line  measures  1 1 5  miles,  and 
the  well-known  '  Madras  surf'  beats  on  it  throughout  its  length.  Except 
Pulicat,  there  is  not  a  single  harbour  for  even  the  smallest  craft ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  two  points  of  danger  along  the 
line — the  Pulicat  shoal,  and  the  reef  near  Coveiong.  The  average 
depth  at  Namavaram,  400  yards  off  shore,  is  over  20  feet,  and  the 
bottom  is  firm  throughout.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  3  feet  at  the  full 
and  new  moons.  Of  mineral  wealth,  the  District  possesses  little  or  none ; 
laterite,  for  building  purposes,  and  the  Chengalpat  felspar  and  granite, 
used  in  ornamental  work,  representing  all  its  known  resources. 

The  only  forests  are  the  poor  growths  on  the  Nigalapur  Hills, 
recently  conserved,  and  as  yet  yielding  no  revenue.  But,  on  the  sand- 
dunes  of  the  coast,  a  large  area,  20,000  acres  in  1876,  has  been  taken 
up  by  private  enterprise  for  casuarina  plantations.  This  tree  yields 
rapid  returns,  attaining  its  full  growth  in  ten  years ;  and  as  there  is  a  very 
lai^e  and  increasing  demand  for  firewood  in  Madras,  the  enterprise  will 
probably  before  long  attain  such  proportions  as  to  alter  entirely  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  coast  tracts.  The  flora  of  the  District  includes 
the  cocoa-nut  and  palmyra  palms,  the  mango,  pipal,  banian,  tama- 
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rind,  bJAM  (Acacia  Arabica),  margosa,  and  korekapillai  (Garcinia 
cambogia).  As  might  be  expected  in  a  metropolitan  District,  closely 
cultivated  and  traversed  by  many  roads  and  canals,  as  well  as  by  the 
railway,  there  is  no  large  game.  Alligators  are  found  in  the  larger 
tanks ;  and  snakes  abound.  During  1874-75,  about  jQioo  was  paid  in 
rewards  for  the  destruction  of  venomous  snakes. 

History. — Chengalpat  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Vijiy- 
anagar,  and  is  studded  throughout  with  places  of  historical  intecest ; 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  village  within  30  miles  south  and  west  of 
Madras  that  is  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Southern  India. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Vijiyanagar  dynasty  at  Tilikot  in  1564,  the 
Rdya  kings  fell  back  on  Chandragiri  and  Veltore ;  and  the  vicinity  of 
Chengalpat  to  the  latter  fortress  makes  it  probable  that  the  power  of 
the  family  extended  over  the  present  District.  At  any  rate,  when  in 
1639  the  East  India  Company  negotiated  for  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Madras,  it  was  from  Sri  Ranga  Riya  that  the  grant  was  finally 
obtained.  During  the  struggle  between  the  British  and  the  French  for 
the  mastery  of  the  Kamatic,  Chengalpat  and  many  other  towns  in  the 
District  were  the  scene  of  constant  fighting  In  1760,  the  District,  or 
jdgir,  as  it  was  then  and  long  after  called,  was  granted  to  the 
Company  in  perpetuity  by  the  Nawib  of  Arcot,  '  for  services  rendered 
to  him  and  his  father;'  and  in  1763  this  grant  was  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor  Shdh  Alam.  From  1763  till  r78o,  it  was  leased  to  the 
Nawib ;  and  during  that  period  was  twice  ravaged  by  Haidar  All,  once 
in  1768,  and  again  in  1780.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the  Mysore  chief 
almost  depopulated  the  District;  and  what  fire  and  sword  had  left 
undone,  famine  completed.  Since  that  year,  the  history  of  the  District 
consists  chiefly  of  a  chronicle  of  territorial  arrangements  and  transfers.  In 
r784,  it  was  divided  into  14  separate  farms,  and  rented  out  Four  years 
later,  it  was  parcelled  out  into  collectorates,  which  again,  in  1793,  were 
united  into  one  'District.'  In  1801,  the  Sattiawid  division  and  the 
territory  about  Pulicat  (ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Nawib)  were  added 
to  Chengalf)at.  The  former  was  transferred  in  1804  to  North  Arcot,  but 
reunited  to  this  District  partly  in  1850,  when  53  of  its  villages  were 
incorporated  with  the  Ponn^ri  tdluk,  and  altogether  when  the  remaining 
90  were  subsequently  made  over  to  the  Tiruvallur  tdluk.  The  '  home 
farms,'  and  some  other  villages  which,  till  1798,  formed  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  '  Recorder's  Court,'  were  in  that  year  separated  from  the  Chengal- 
pat CoUectorate,  and  placed  under  the  of!!cer  then  called  the  *  Land 
Customer,'  but  subsequently  appointed  '  Collector  of  Madras.'  In 
i860,  the  town  of  Madras,  the  sea-customs  excepted,  was  transferred 
to  Chengalpat;  but  in  1870,  the  former  arrangement  was  reverted  to, 
and  the  CoUectorate  of  Madras  remains  distinct  from  that  of  this 
District. 
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Population. — Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  enumerate  the 
inhabitants.  The  first  Census,  taken  in  1795-96,  when  the  District  was 
just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  Mysore  devastations,  gave  a  total 
population  of  217,372,  inhabiting  59,911  houses.  The  next,  in  1850, 
showed  583,462  souls;  in  1859,  603,221,  living  in  93,310  houses;  in 
1866,  804,283,  in  123,605  dwellings.  The  regular  Census  of  1871  dis- 
closed a  population  of  938,184  persons,  and  divided  among  141,434 
households.  The  average  density  of  the  population  is  340-7  to  the 
square  mile,  ranging  from  604  in  Siidapet  to  276  in  ChengalpaL 
Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  899,686  Hindus,  Vaishnavs 
and  Sivaites  in  equal  proportion ;  23,192  Muhammadans,  chiefly  Sunnis ; 
i5-'S6  Christians,  of  whom  75  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics; 
'others,'  150,  Forty  per  cent  of  the  Hindus  belonged  to  the  agricultural 
castes  of  VaMla  and  Vannia ;  7  per  cent,  were  artisans  (Kammalaus)  and 
weavers  (Kaikalars) ;  6  per  cent,  shepherds  (Idaiyars) ;  4  per  cent. 
Brdhman  priests ;  2  percent  traders;  and  26  percent  'pariahs;'  the 
remainder  being  fishermen,  toddy-drawers,  potters,  weavers,  barbers, 
writers,  etc  The  Kshattriya  or  warrior  caste  is  the  most  weakly  repre- 
sented of  all,  forming  only  o'6  per  cent  Wandering  tribes,  so  nume- 
rous in  other  Districts,  are  here  represented  only  by  a  few  Irulirs,  a 
jungle  tribe.  The  Muhammadans,  ananged  according  to  sects,  showed 
16  per  cent  Labbays,  55  per  cent  Shaikhs,  12  per  cent  Sayyids,  the 
remainder  beii^  divided  between  Pathins,  Mughals,  and  Moplds.  The 
males  outnumbered  the  females  by  13,000,  although,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  Hindu  custom  of  reckoning  girls  as  women,  the  adult  females  were 
returned  as  being  4000  in  excess  of  the  men.  Regarding  the  Hindu 
castes,  it  is  notewonhy  that  this  is  the  only  Madras  District  in  which 
the  Vallilas  are  not  most  numerous.  Pariahs  are  numerically  the 
strongest  caste ;  the  Vannias  come  next ;  and  after  them,  the  VaMlas. 
These  three  castes  are  extensively  influenced  by  European  contact ; 
for,  though  the  great  majority  engage  only  in  the  agricultural  and  servile 
labour  that  tradition  assigns  them,  many  of  them  have  pushed  to 
the  front,  and  they  now  fill  one-third  of  the  ofiicial  posts  within  the 
reach  of  natives.  Classified  according  to  occupations,  30  per  cent  of 
the  adult  males  were  cultivators ;  14  per  cent  labourers;  rrpercent 
were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits ;  4  per  cent  in  professional  work ; 
3  per  cent  followed  commercial  pursuits ;  2  per  cent  were  in  domestic 
service,  and  the  remaining  36  per  cent  are  returned  as  non-working, 
or  of  uncertain  occupatioa  Of  those  in  '  the  professions,'  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  District,  which  hes  near  the  capital,  and  is  therefore 
under  the  influence  of  the  British  example  of  toleration  and  indifference 
to  caste,  there  are  as  many  Pariahs  as  Brihmans.  From  the  same  cause, 
and  from  the  progress  of  education,  orthodox  Hinduism  shows  signs  of 
losing  ground,  and  an  advanced  Monotheism  is  making  way.    There  are, 
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however,  no  Brdhma  Samaj  centres.  The  chief  towns  of  the  Distria 
are — Conjeveram  (pop.  37,327) ;  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  a  military  can- 
tonment (15, 480);  Saidapet(9093);Chengalpat(7979);Uttaramelur 
(7441};  Ponamalla(7is5);  Tiruvallur  (4785);  Pallavarau  (4390) ; 
Ennur  (4286);  CovELONG  (Kovilam),  (4512);  Madarantakam  (3596); 
and  Ami  (3804).  Besides  these,  there  are  31  townships  with  from  2000 
to  3000  inhabitants,  making  the  total  urban  population  1 79,000,  or  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  whole  The  villages,  with  from  200  to  300  inhabit- 
ants each,  number  2395.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  naturally 
exercises  great  influence  on  the  surplus  adult  labour  of  the  District, 
but  this  is  nevertheless  essentially  agricultural  The  people  are  much 
attached  to  their  lands,  and  the  literal  interpretation  given  to  ndrasi 
rights  (vide  infra)  strengthens  this  attachment 

Agriculture. — The  land  nowhere  attains  the  high  fertility  of  some  of 
the  other  Madras  Districts,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  poor.  Where  the  under- 
lying rock  does  not  crop  up,  the  soil  is  often  either  impregnated 
with  soda  or  very  sandy.  Nor  do  the  cultivators  combat  this  natural 
poverty.  The  stubble  is  never  left  to  enrich  the  ground,  and  animal 
manure,  being  required  for  fuel  (owing  to  the  absence  of  forest),  is  seldom 
applied.  The  absence  of  marsh  land  is  a  remarkable  feature ;  but  wet 
crops  are  raised  in  the  tank-beds,  and  every  drop  of  water  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  fully  utilized,  all  the  streams  being  tapped  by  irrigation  channels 
throughout  their  course.  Agriculture  is  nevertheless  very  backward,  a 
fact  attributable  in  part  to  the  number  of  absentee  landowners.  This 
leaves  the  land  to  be  cultivated  by  rack-rented  tenants  (pdiidris),  checks 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil,  and  encourages  a  slovenly  and 
hand-to-mouth  system  of  agriculture.  Perhaps  no  t>etter  indication  of  tbe 
poverty  of  the  people  can  be  given,  than  that  the  land  revenue  is  regu- 
larly in  arrears,  and  that  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  has  to  be 
collected  annually  by  coercive  process.  The  prevalent  tenure  is  rajraiwdri, 
the  cultivator  holding  direct  from  Government,  with  a  permanent  right 
of  occupancy.  Of  956,158  acres  of  cultivable  Government  land  avail- 
able for  such  holdings,  516,735  are  thus  held  under  some  55,000  separate 
deeds.  Under  this  head  are  included  9799  'joint'  holdings,  a  whole 
village  being  often  held  by  coparceners.  The  rest  of  the  District, 
720,001  acres,  is  either  irreclaimable  Government  waste  or  private  i»v- 
perty ;  about  250,000  acres  of  the  tatter  are  under  cultivation,  raisingtbe 
total  of  productive  land  in  the  District  to  about  800,000  acres.  Most 
of  this,  though  settled  in  myatwdri  tenure,  is  subject  to  certain  mirdn 
or  hereditary  rights,  which  take  the  form  of  a  tax  paid  by  outdders  to 
the  descendants  of  the  original  villagers,  for  the  permission  to  culttvate. 
Besides  the  rayatwdri  tenure,  various  other  forms  of  holding  obtain, 
the  chief  being  taminddri,  mitta,  ihrolriem,  jdgir,  mandyem,  and  ij'drdt 
all  distinguished  by  a  common  system  of  rack-renting.    About  35  per 
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cent  of  the  villages  of  the  District  thus  belong  to  landlords  with  privi- 
leged tenures,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  proprietors  are  absentees. 
Their  agents  too  often  oppress  the  tenants,  who  occcupy  only  '  at 
will,'  and  are  all  in  debt  to  the  landlord,  his  agent,  or  the  village 
money-lender.  The  soil  is  officially  classified  into  four  varieties — 
'permanently  improved,'  regar  or  'alluvial,'  'red  ferruginous,'  and 
'arenaceous,'  the  third  being  by  far  the  most  common.  The  proportion 
of '  wet '  (artificially  irrigated)  cultivation  to  '  dry '  is  as  7  to  6.  An  acre 
of  the  fonner  would  be  assessed  at  from  18s.  to  £,\,  3s.,  and  its  yield 
may  be  estimated  at  about  _;^3,  4s. ;  the  net  profit  to  the  cultivator,  aiter 
deducting  land  revenue,  water  rate,  cesses,  etc.,  and  value  of  labour, 
averaging  ^^i,  4s.  per  acre  for  each  crop.  In  favourable  situations,  two 
crops  are  obtained  in  the  year.  On  dry  land,  the  assessment  is  about 
5s.  per  acre,  and  the  rayatai&ri  holdings  average  9  J  acres.  Deducting  the 
land  revenue  and  other  expenses,  the  cultivator's  net  annual  profit 
averages  i  is.  per  acre,  or  on  his  total  holding,  ^5,  4s.  6d.  The  chief 
wet  land  crops  are  rice  (of  three  kinds — samba,  kar,  and  manakat — 
divided  by  the  cultivators  into  31  variedes),  sugar-cane,  and  the  betel- 
creeper.  On  dry  lands  the  staple  crops  are  cholam^  ragi,  varagu,  maize, 
pulses,  oil-seeds,  chillies,  and  tobacco. 

Natural  CdlamitUs. — Many  years  have  been  marked  by  great  scarcity, 
arising  from  various  causes ;  but  in  live  only  did  the  scarcity  amount 
to  famine.  In  1733,  from  neglect  of  irrigation;  in  1780,  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Mysore  troops;  in  1787,  from  drought;  in  1785,  from 
extraordinary  floods,  which  destroyed  the  tanks  and  water  channels; 
and  in  1806-7,  owing  to  a  general  ^lure  of  the  rains  throughout  the 
Presidency,  the  District  suffered  from  femina  In  1867-68,  prices  rose 
very  high;  andduringthefamineof  1876,  the  starvation  point  was  nearly 
reached.  When  paddy  rises  to  S  lbs.  for  the  shilling,  and  that  price 
is  stationary  for  any  length  of  time,  measures  of  State  relief  become 
necessary.  The  District  is  peculiarly  liable  to  cyclones,  the  months  of 
May  and  October  being  the  usual  periods  of  visitation.  Between  1746 
and  1846,  fifteen  disastrous  cyclones  have  been  recorded,  and  187a  was 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  a  most  destructive  storm  of  this  kind.  The 
cyclones  are  generated  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  approach  the  coast  of 
the  District  (the  town  of  Madras  being  frequendy  touched  by  their 
centres)  from  the  south-south-east,  afterwards  assuming  a  west  or  west- 
south-westerly  direction.  The  area  within  which  their  action  is  usually 
felt  extends  from  109  miles  north  to  120  miles  south  of  Madras.  They 
have  from  the  earliest  times  caused  great  destruction  to  shipping, 
strewing  the  coasts  with  wrecks,  breaching  the  tanks,  sweeping  away 
villages,  and  inflicting  on  the  country  most  disastrous  losses  in  cattle 
and  other  Uve  stock.  The  rainfall  accompanying  a  cyclone  averages  6 
inches. 
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Comtnerct  and  Trade. — The  trade  of  the  small  coast  towns  has  long 
ago  been  attracted  to  Madras,  and,  except  at  the  Presidency  city,  there 
is  now  no  commercial  activity  along  the  seaboard.  Pulieat  alone 
maintained  its  independence  as  a  trading  port  until  1864;  but  in  that 
year  its  customs  house  also  was  removed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  ship  loading  salt  at  Ennur  or  Covelokg,  the  coast  of  the 
District  is  now  deserted.  Smugglers  have  therefore  a  large  field,  and 
periodical  alarms  of  the  evasion  of  customs  dues  on  the  Chengalpat 
coast  keep  the  Department  on  the  alett  Land  trade  (except  the  local 
interchange  of  Aeld  produce  and  the  necessaries  of  life)  exists  only  in 
the  unremunerative  form  of  through  trafhc  to  the  capital ;  while  such 
industries  as  the  manufacture  of  spirits  for  local  consumption,  and  the 
planting  of  casuarina  groves  for  fuel  (undertaken  by  European  capital), 
belong  rather  to  the  city  of  Madras  than  to  the  District  The  salt 
manufactured  for  Government  gives  employment  to  many  thousand 
families,  chiefly  mirdsiddrs  having  hereditary  rights  to  the  manufacture ; 
and  the  annual  out-turn  is  valued  at  ;^25o,ooo.  Weaving  occupies 
about  30,000  persons,  but,  except  the  finer  muslins  of  Ami,  none  of  the 
District  manufactures  have  more  than  local  repute.  Metal-ware  and 
indigo  complete  the  list  of  the  non-agricultural  industries.  The  fresh- 
water fisheries  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  about  ;^ioo;  but  the  sea 
fishery,  though  yielding  no  revenue,  and  not  under  any  kind  of  official 
control,  is  a  most  important  industry.  The  number  of  large  boats  em- 
ployed is  over  300,  and  of  fishermen,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  14,000. 
An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  fresh  fish,  brought  into  Madras 
from  20  mUes'  distance  on  men's  heads,  and  thence  exported  by 
rail  to  Bangalore  The  varieties  most  prized  are  the  Indian  mackerel 
(Scomber  kanagurta),  mango  fish  (Folynemus  paiadiseus),  mullet,  seer 
(Cybium),  and  pomfret  (Stromateus).  Turtles  from  Puhkat,  and  oysters 
from  Sadris  and  Covelong,  supply  the  Madras  market  There  were,  in 
1874-75,  578  miles  of  road  in  the  District,  nearly  all  metalled  throughout, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Local  Funds  Board ;  and  90 
miles  of  coast  canaL  The  South  Indian  Railway  cuts  the  District  at 
two  points — passing  for  9  miles  through  the  Conjevaram  tdluk,  and  again 
for  65  miles,  running  from  Madras  past  St  Thomas'  Mount,  Pallivaram, 
Chengalpat,  and  Madhurdntakam.  The  Madras  Railway  also  passes  for 
40  miles  of  its  course  through  the  Tiruvallilr  and  Saidapet  td/uks. 

AdmimstratioH. — The  District  is  divided  for  revenue  purposes  into  6 
tdluks,  each  with  its  Subdivisional  native  establishment  subordinate  to 
the  headquarters  at  Sdidapet,  the  revenue,  magisterial,  and  dvO  juris- 
dictions being  in  every  case  conterminous.  The  sessions .  are  held 
at  Chengalpat,  33  miles  iirom  S^dapet,  where  also  the  subordinate 
European  staff  are  stationed.  Within  the  limits  of  the  District,  but 
under  independent  jurisdiction,  lies  the  Presidency  city  of  Madras. 
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The  total  revenue  of  the  District  was  returned  in  1870-71  at  ^^433.867, 
and  the  total  expenditure  on  civil  administration  at  ;^44,62i.  The 
principal  items  of  receipt  were  as  follows : — Land  revenue,  ^i33t473 ; 
salt,  ;^274,89i;  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs,  ^£15,061  ;  stamps,  £lQS^  ; 
and  income  tax,  ^338a  Chief  items  of  expenditure : — I^nd  revenue 
and  excise  collection,  £j\2,iiZ\  and  salt  establishments,  ^30,536- 
The  police  force  aggregated,  in  1875,  a  total  strength  of  10,087  ™^'>i 
maintained  at  acostofj£i3,989,  orabout  4d  perheadofthepopulatioa 
Of  this  force,  nearly  one-half  were  jail  and  salt  guards,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  constables  on  general  duty  being  536,  or  i  to  every  5J  square 
miles  and  every  1750  inhabitants.  There  are  15  jails  in  the  District, 
with  an  average  daily  population  of  276  prisoners,  and  costing  annually 
^1742.  Education  has  recently  made  marked  progress,  and  8  per  cent. 
of  the  population  can  now  read  and  write.  The  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  Presidency  city  provide  higher  education,  while  11  aided  schools, 
with  an  average  annual  attendance  of  iioo  pupils  teach  up  to  the 
college  entrance  standard.  About  1000  private  schools  provide  elemen- 
tary instruction  to  24,000  children.  Of  these,  one-half  are  under  official 
supervision,  and  one-third  are  aided  by  grants  according  to  results. 
The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  the  District  in  1874-75 
was  ;^37S6.  Chengalpat  contains  only  one  municipality,  Conjevaram, 
and  3  lai^  military  cantonments — St.  Thomas'  Mount,  Pallavaram, 

and  PUNAMALLAL 

Medual  Aspeds. — The  climate,  considering  the  latitude,  may  be 
called  temperate,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  inland 
are  here  unknown.  Both  monsoons  affect  the  District  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  whole  year,  day  and  night,  is  about  81°  F.,  vary- 
ing from  63*  to  107'  F.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  46  inches;  but 
no  general  average  can  be  trusted,  as  the  fall  registered  varies  from 
108  inches  (in  Tiruvalliir  in  1872)10  20  inches,  the  normal  fall  in  some 
idluks.  In  1846,  20  inches  of  rain  fell  in  as  many  hours,  and  the 
whole  District  was  flooded.  Chengalpat  is  said  to  be  healthy,  and  the 
mortuary  returns  give  an  annual  death-rate  of  23  per  thousand.  But 
epidemic  cholera  has  been  frequent,  and,  in  1875-76,  caused  in  Conje- 
varam  alone  1067  deaths  out  of  1577  cases.  Ague  is  endemic,  and 
small-pox,  ophthalmia,  and  deafness  are  very  common. 

Chengalpat  {CkingUpui).—Tdluk  of  Chengalpat  District,  Madras. 
Ajea,  479  square  miles;  houses,  19,542;  pop.  (1871),  132,328,  or 
376  persons  per  square  mile,  and  nearly  7  per  house.  Classified 
according  to  religion,  there  were,  in  i87r,  128,372  Hindus  (including 
69,606  Sivaites  and  58,763  Vaishnavs),  3167  Muhammadans  (including 
1 1  Wahibts),  and  789  Christians. 

Chengalpat  {ChingUpia,  'The  brick  town ').— Chief  town  of  the 
/if /u^  of  the  same  name,  Chengalpat  District,  Madras.    Lat.  12*42'  i"n., 
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long.  So*  i'  13"  E. ;  houses,  io8s  ;  pop.  {1871),  7979.  Situated  on 
the  extension  line  of  the  South  Indian  Railway,  36  miles  south-irest 
of  Madras.  As  the  seat  of  the  District  Sessions,  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  tdluk,  it  contains  the  District  judge's  and  sub-magistrate's 
courts,  jail,  dispensary,  school,  post  ofhce,  etc  The  Roman  Catholic 
and  Free  Churches  have  established  missions  here.  The  historical 
interest  of  Chengalpat  centres  in  its  fort  This  stronghold  was  erected 
about  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  when  the  Vijiyanagar  Rijis,  Men 
from  their  original  power,  held  their  court  alternately  here  and  at 
ChandragirL  The  workmanship  proves  it  to  be  of  Hindu  origin,  and 
the  site  selected  must  have  rendered  it  impregnable  in  the  past  On 
three  sides  lie  a  lake  and  swamps;  the  fourth,  naturally  weak,  is 
strongly  defended  by  a  double  line  of  foniAcations.  Although  now  by 
modem  artillery  commanded  on  all  sides,  it  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  keys  of  the  Presidency  city.  About  r644,  the  fort  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Golconda  chiefs,  by  whom  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  Nawabs  of  Arcot,  who  in  turn  gave  it  up  in  1751  to  Chanda 
Sahib,  when,  assisted  by  the  French,  he  invaded  the  Kamatic  In  1751, 
Clive  bombarded  it,  compelling  the  French  garrison  to  surrender ;  and 
throughout  the  campaign  it  continued  of  the  first  importance  to  tlie 
British — now  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  French  prisoneis, 
now  as  a  depdt  for  war  material,  and  again  as  a  centre  for  petty 
operations  against  the  turbulent  Poligirs  of  the  surrounding  countiy- 
After  the  reduction  of  Fort  St  David,  the  Madras  Government, 
apprehensive  of  an  attacit  on  Madras,  called  in  all  the  garrisons  and 
stores  from  outlying  forts ;  and  the  stronghold  of  Chengalpat  was  thus 
actually  abandoned  in  1758.  Considerations  of  its  importance  soon, 
however,  persuaded  our  Government  to  re-occupy  it,  and  while  the 
French  were  advancing  from  the  south,  a  strong  garrison  was  thrown 
into  it  from  Madras.  I^ly  arrived  just  too  late,  and,  finding  it 
impregnable  except  by  regular  siege,  made  the  mistake  of  leaving 
it  in  his  rear,  and  passed  on  to  Madras.  During  the  siege  that 
followed,  the  garrison  of  Chengalpat  rendered  invaluable  assistance,  not 
only  by  securing  the  country  north  of  the  Pilir,  but  by  sallying  out  with 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  rear  of  the  investing  enemy.  In  1780,  the 
British  force,  after  the  destruction  of  General  BailUe's  column,  found 
refuge  here ;  and  during  the  wars  with  Mysore,  this  fortress  was  once 
taken  by  the  enemy,  re-occupied  by  the  British,  and  twice  unsuccessfully 
besieged.  It  was  from  the  Polig^  or  Nayakkan  of  Chengalpat  that 
the  British  originally  obtained  permission,  in  1639,  to  build  the  town 
of  Madras. 

Oliengaina  {Tingreeotta  or  Singaricotta). — A  pass  connecting  the 
Districts  of  Salem  and  South  Arcot,  Madras.  Lat  12*31' to  12' 33' 45* 
N.,  long.  78°  so'  to  78'  s*'  45'  *■    As  the  direct  route  to  the  £ 
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ftom  the  Kamatic,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  seveial  important  events. 
In  1760,  Makdum  AU  entered  the  Kamatic  by  this  pass  ;  and  here,  in 
1767,  Haidai  Ali,  pursuing  the  British  in  their  retreat  on  Trinomalii, 
received  a  severe  defeat  Two  yeara  later,  the  Mysore  army  retreated 
by  the  Chengama,  and  in  1780  returned  through  it  to  destroy 
General  Baillie's  columit.  In  i79r,  Tipii  led  off  his  forces—the  last 
anny  that  invaded  the  British  Kamatic — by  the  same  route. 

Gbemiagiri. — Tdlak  and  village  in  Shimoga  District,  Mysore. — S^e 
Ceunnagiri. 

Gbepank. — A  quarter  of  Madras  Town. 

Ohera  (or  Keriid). — The  ancient  name  for  the  southern  division  of 
Dravida,  the  present  Madras  Presidency.  Within  historic  times,  Kerdla 
and  Chera  were  so  (ar  distinct  that  the  former  name  applied  only  to 
the  coast  or  Malaydlam  country ;  while  Chera  represented  roughly  the 
Tamil  country  of  Coimbatore  and  Salem,  with  parts  of  Mysore, 
Tinnevelli,  and  Travancore.  This  tract,  with  Chola  and  P^dya, 
fomied  the  three  great  southern  kingdoms,  the  confines  of  which 
met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanir.  Probably  the  latter  country 
was  at  different  periods  broken  up  into  two  divisions,  the  coast  and 
the  inland,  which  again  united  under  the  old  name,  provincialisms 
in  language  giving  rise  to  the  various  pronunciations — Sera,  Seram, 
Cheram,  Keram,  Cheralam,  Keralam — that  hare  obtained  Tradition 
supports  this  theory.  Chera,  Chola,  and  Pindya  were,  it  is  said,  three 
brothers  who  ruled  jointly  at  Kolkei  on  the  Tdmrapiimi,  a  river  in 
Tionerelli,  on  whose  banks  civilisation  in  Southern  India  seems  to  have 
found  one  of  its  first  homes.  Eventually,  the  brothers  separated, 
Pindya  remaining  at  Kolkei,  and  Chera  and  Chola  going  forth  and 
founding  kingdoms  of  their  own  to  the  north  and  west  The  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  Chera  dynasty  has  been  variously  fixed  between  the 
1st  and  5th  centuries  A.D.,  but  writers  agree  in  assigning  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  loth  century  the  absorption  of  Chera  by  its  neighbour  Chola. 
To  the  Chola  dynasty  succeeded  the  rule  of  the  Madura  ndiks,  and  to 
them  the  BaMla  kings  of  Mysore.  Still  later,  a  portion  of  the  country 
passed  nominally  under  the  power  of  Vijiyanagar ;  but  the  eastern 
division  was  still  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Madura  n&iks  early 
in  the  i  ylh  century.  Part  of  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mysore  troops 
during  the  reign  of  Timmala  Niik,  and  subsequently  by  Haidar  Ali. 
The  old  Sanskrit  name,  Kerila,  is  usually  applied  only  to  the  coast 
division  of  the  kingdom  under  notice ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
originally  Kerdia  and  Chera  were  the  same  country,  for  the  words  are 
still  synonymous  in  Tamil  and  Malayilano.  Moreover,  in  the  demarcation 
of  Chera  given  by  the  Tamil  writers,  the  Malabar  coast,  from  Calicut 
southward  (the  whole,  that  is,  of  Southern  Kerila)  is  invariably  included. 
Probably  Keri  was  the  earliest  fonn  of  the  word,  and  Kerila  a  Sanskrit 
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derivative.  The  name  Kongu,  also  given  to  Chera,  means,  like  Kudapi 
(Coorg),  '  crooked,'  and  is  evidently  descriptive  of  the  configuration  of 
the  country. — Sa  also  Chola. 

Oheralc&L — TMuk  in  Malabai  District,  Madias.  Houses,  50,43a 
Pop.  {1871),  a57>377,  including  197,335  Hindus,  of  whom  98  per  cent 
are  Sivaites ;  53,963  Muhammadans,  all  Sunnis ;  6015  Christians,  chieSy 
Koman  Catholics;  17  Buddhists.     Chief  town,  Cannanore. 

ClieraktJ. — Township  {amsham,  or  'town  with  hamlets')  in  the 
Cherakal  fdiuk,  Malabar  District,  Madras;  situated  3  miles  north  of 
Cannanore,  in  lat  ii°54'n.,  and  long.  75°  29'  E.  Houses,  1115; 
I>Op.  (1871),  7579-  Formerly  headquarters  of  the  /tf/a-t,  and  ■  still  con- 
taining the  Malabar  central  jail.  It  was  by  grant  from  the  Cherakal  or 
Kilahasti  (Calastri)  Rdji,  whose  descendant  still  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  British  first  obtained  a  permanent  footing  at 
Tellicherri. 

Ohertod. — ^village  in  Siran  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  main 
stream  of  the  Ganges,  7  miles  east  of  Chapri,  in  laL  25°  43'  41"  '•■> 
long.  84*  52'  10"  E.  Contains  the  remains  of  an  old  fort,  the  history  of 
which  is  unknown,  and  a  ruined  mosque. 

Oher&t — Hill  cantonment  and  sanitarium  in  Peshiwar  District, 
Punjab;  lies  in  lat.  33°  50'  o"  n,,  and  long,  72*  i'  o"  e.,  at  an 
elevation  of  4500  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  west  of  the  Khatak 
range,  which  divides  the  Districts  of  Peshiwar  and  Kohit ;  distant 
from  Peshiwar  34  miles  south-east,  from  Nowshera  (Naushahra)  15 
miles  south-west  The  site  was  first  brought  to  notice  in  1853  by 
Major  Coke,  who  observed  it  during  the  exploration  of  the  NUr  Kalin 
route  to  Kohit ;  but  some  years  passed  before  active  steps  were  taken 
for  its  occupation,  owing  to  the  fear  of  political  complications  with  the 
surrounding  Afridl  tribes.  In  1861,  a  temporary  camp,  established 
during  the  autumn  months,  proved  a  complete  success  ;  and  since  that 
time,  troops  have  been  annually  moved  up  with  great  benefit  to  their 
health.  Even  in  the  hottest  seasons,  the  temperature  seldom  exceeds 
80°  F.  The  water  supply  comes  flxim  a  spring  at  Sapiri,  nearly  3  mBes 
disUnt ;  estimated  outflow,  20,000  gallons  per  diem  in  the  driest  season 
of  the  year. 

CherpalcherL — Town  in  Malabar  District,  Madras;  situated  10 
miles  from  the  Patimbi  railway  station,  in  laL  10°  53'  n.,  long;  jfi* 
22'2o"e.  Houses,  653;  pop.  (1871),  4266.  Formerly  (1792-1800) the 
station  of  the  Southern  Superintendent  under  Bombay,  and  (i860)  the 
headquarters  of  the  Wallavanid  tdluk.  Contains  a  sub-tnagisterial 
establishment,  post  office,  travellers'  bungalow,  etc  It  was  anneicd  to 
Mysore  in  1766,  and  was  the  scene  of  troubles  with  the  Zamorin's  family 
in  1790. 

Cherri  (or  Sohrak).—'Ssaj  State  in  the  Khisi  Hills,  Assam.     Pop. 
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(1872),  8060  ;  revenue,  £jZf>%,  chiefly  from  market  dues.  The  presiding 
chief;  whose  title  is  &«/n,  is  named  U  Hijan  Minik.  The  principal 
products  of  the  State  are — cotton,  oranges,  honey,  bamboo  mats,  lime, 
and  coaL 

Chem  Fooitjee  {Chdrd  Punji).—Bn'C\sh  Station  in  the  Kh^  Hills 
District,  Assam ;  about  30  miles  south  of  Shillong,  and  4588  feet  above 
sea  level.  Lat  25*  15'  58"  n.,  long.  91°  46'  42"  e.  ;  pop.  (1872),  443. 
Situated  near  the  boundary  of  Sylhet  District,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
lime-yielding  strata,  Chena  Poonjee  was  early  chosen  as  the  residence 
of  the  chief  British  of&dal  in  the  Khdsi  Hills.  The  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  District  were  removed  to  Shillong  in  r864 ;  but 
Cherra  Poonjee,  of  Cherra,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  still  remains  the 
centre  of  operations  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Mission.  This  mission 
fir^t  established  itself  in  the  hills  in  1841,  and  has  done  much  to 
spread  both  education  and  Christianity  among  the  Khisiis.  The 
entire  man^ement  of  education  in  Che  District  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  missionaries.  The  normal  school  at  Cherra,  under  the  control 
of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Roberts  and  his  wife,  was  attended  in  1874-75  by  43 
Khisi  pupils,  of  whom  10  were  girls.  The  total  cost  was  ^^425,  almost 
entirely  paid  by  Government  In  some  of  the  valleys  below  Cherra 
Poonjee  are  extensive  lime  quarries,  along  the  banks  of  the  hill  streams, 
which  have  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  supply  the  greater  part  of 
Bengal  with  limestone  and  lime.  The  stone  is  conveyed  down  the 
hill  streams  to  Chhdtak  on  the  Surmi  river,  in  Sylhet  District,  there  to 
be  shipped  in  larger  boats.  Coal  is  also  found  over  an  area  estimated 
at  one-tfiird  of  a  square  mile,  with  an  average  thickness  of  from  3  feet 
6  inches  to  4  feet ;  the  possible  output  is  calculated  at  447,000  tons. 
The  mineral  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  little  inferior  to  ordinary 
English  coal ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  profitably  worked.  The 
British  Government  holds  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  coal  strata  from 
the  native  chief  or  siem,  on  payment  of  a  royalty.  Between  1844  and 
1859,  sub-leases  were  granted  to  a  succession  of  British  capitalists,  and 
during  two  years  of  that  period  the  mine  was  regularly  worked ;  but  since 
1859,  this  mine,  like  most  of  the  others  in  the  Khisi  Hills,  has  remained 
untouched.  The  oranges  with  which  Calcutta  is  supplied  grow  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Chena  Hills,  and  potatoes  are  also  largely  cultivated. 
Cherra  Poonjee  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  the  heaviest  known 
rainfall  in  the  world  The  registered  fall  during  the  three  years  ending 
r876  shows  an  annual  average  of  368-41  inches.  It  is  reported  that  a 
total  of  805  inches  fell  in  1861,  of  which  366  inches  are  assigned  to  the 
single  month  of  July.  This  excessive  rainfall  is  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  Cherra  Poonjee  stands  on  the  first  of  a  series  of  hill  ranges 
that  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  of  Bengal,  and  catch  the  vapour  of  all 
the  clouds  that  roll  up  from  the  sea.     The  climate  is  not  unhealthy  for 
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Europeans,  though  the  surrounding  villages  are  destitute  of  all  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  are  frequently  visited  by  fever  and  cholera. 

Chetpat  (CUAf/tii^).— Quartet  of  Madras  Town. 

Ohetterpnr. — Town  in  Ganjdm  District,  Madras. — See  Chatrafus. 

Oh«tyai — Village  in  Malabar  District,  Madras,  and  part  of  the 
township  of  Vadanapalli,  which  contains  1373  houses  and  (1871)  8018 
inhabitants.  Lat  10'  32'  n.,  long.  76'  5'  e.  Formerly  a  place  of  some 
importance,  as  being  a  terminus  of  the  vast  inland  backwater  communica- 
tions of  Cochin  and  Travancore.  In  1717,  the  Dutch  wrested  it  from 
the  Zamorin,  built  a  fort,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  Province  of 
Fapinivatam.  In  1776,  Haidar  All  overran  the  District,  and  captured 
the  fort.  In  1790,  the  place  passed  into  British  possession,  and  was 
leased  to  the  Cochin  Eiji  until  1805,  in  which  year  it  came  under  the 
direct  administration  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Cheyair  (Ciiyiru). — River  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras;  a 
tributary  of  the  Pennar. 

ClUTBir  (CAfyiru  Sahutta^.  —  River  in  North  Arcot  District, 
Madras;  rises  in  the  Jawadi  range  (lat  la*  30'  n.,  long.  78*  50'  e.), 
and  after  a  course  north-east  of  about  90  miles,  during  which  it  flows 
past  THvatiir  and  feeds  many  irrigationa]  works,  it  joins  the  Pdldr  in 
Chengalpat  District,  in  lat  12°  45'  n.,  long^  79*  55'  e. 

OhhabramaiL— TbArf/  of  Famikhibid  District,  North -Western 
Provinces. 

Obhagan  Gobra. — village  in  Athgarh  State,  Orissa.  Lat  20*  34' 
o"  N.,  long.  85°  51'  o"  E.  Inhabited  exclusively  by  a  small  com- 
munity of  peasant  Christians,  under  the  chaige  of  the  Baptist  Mission  at 
Cuttack.  The  village  has  a  small  chapel,  and  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
slight  eminence,  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  rice-fields.  Two  other 
Christian  hamlets  adjoin  It 

OhMUp&k. — Dep6t  in  Rangpur  District,  Bengal  Trade  in  jute 
and  lime. 

Ohhaliar.— One  of  the  petty  States  of  Rewi  Kinta,  Bombay.  Area, 
9  square  miles  ;  estimated  revenue,  ;^iooo,  of  which  ;£340  is  paid  as 
tribute  to  the  Giekwir  of  Baroda.  The  present  chief  is  named  Riwal 
Drigpdl  SinhjL 

GhhanchU  Hirgaqj.— Dep3t  in  Rangpui  District,  BengaL  Trade 
in  rice,  paddy,  and  jute. 

Ohhanuyi. — Port  on  river  of  same  name,  Balasor  District,  Orissa. 
Lat  ai*  3a'  30'  N.,  long.  S;"  6'  ai'  E.  Frequented  by  native  sloops 
for  cargoes  of  rice.  The  Chbanuyi  river  joins  the  Ptochpdra  t 
short  distance  above  the  point  where  the  united  stream  (alls  into 
the  Bay  of  BengaL  The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  impeded  by  a 
bar,  covered  at  low  tide  with  only  a  few  inches  of  water.  With 
the  rise  of  the  tides,  vessels  of  about  100  tons  burden  contrive  to 
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get  in.  Above  the  bar  there  is  no  want  of  water,  and  the  river  is 
navigable  by  sea-going  crafl  as  far  as  Mahidanf,  9  miles  from  the  sea  in 
a  direct  line.  The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  rice  and  paddy ; 
there  are  no  imports. 

CSlll&tak.— Village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Surmd  river,  in  Sylhet 
District,  Assam;  35  miles  below  Sylhet  town.  Lat.  25°  a'  10*  n., 
long,  gr*  41'  id"  e.  A  thriving  seat  of  river  traffic,  where  the  lime- 
stone, oranges,  and  potatoes  of  the  Kh^  Hills  are  collected  for  ship- 
ment to  Bengal  The  articles  received  in  exchange  comprise  cotton 
goods,  salt,  sugar,  rice,  pulses,  and  hardware.  In  1876-77,  the  registered 
consignments  of  piece-goods  from  Bengal  were  valued  at  ^52,500.  The 
thdnd  or  police  circle  of  Chhitak  has  a  population  (1872)  of  205,053. 

OhhatorpUT.  —  Native  State  in  Bundelkhand,  under  the  Central 
India  Agency  and  the  Government  of  India.  It  lies  to  the  south  of 
Hamfrpiu'  District,  bordered  by  the  Dhjsan  and  Ken  rivers,  between 
24'  21'  and  25*  r6'  n.  lat,  and  between  79'  37'  and  80*  28'  e.  long. ; 
area,  1240  square  miles;  estimated  pop.  (1875),  170,000;  revenue, 
about  ^25,000.  The  founder  of  the  present  line  of  chiefs  was  a  man 
of  low  origin,  who  had  in  the  days  of  Marhatti  disturbance  dispossessed 
the  descendant  of  Chhatar  Sil  On  the  British  occupation  of  the 
Province  in  1804,  his  submission  was  secured  by  the  guarantee  of  his 
possessions.  He  received  iiatads  to  that  effect  in  1806  and  1808 ;  and 
it  is  under  these  charters,  and  one  of  like  import  in  181 7,  that  the 
estate  is  held  The  chief  received  the  title  of  Biji  in  1827.  The 
present  ruler  is  Kiji  Bishen  Ndth  Sinh,  a  Fuir  Rijput  by  caste,  who 
was  bom  in  1867.  During  his  minority,  Chaubi  Chubi  Dhanpat  Rii, 
a  Deputy  Collector  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  State.  He  died  in  1876.  The  Riji  keeps  up  a 
military  force  of  62  horse  and  1178  infantry  and  police,  with  32  guns 
and  38  gunners.     He  receives  a  salute  of  11  guns. 

Ohbataipnr.  —  Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name, 
Bundelkhand,  Central  India  Agency ;  situated  in  laL  34'  54'  N.,  long. 
79'  38'  E.,  on  the  route  from  Bdnda  to  Sigar  (Saugor),  70  miles  south- 
west of  the  former  and  100  miles  north-east  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
thriving  place,  having  manufactures  of  paper  and  coai%  cutlery  made 
from  iron  mined  from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  most  striking  archi- 
tectural objects  are  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  palace  of  Chhatar  Sil,  the 
founder  of  the  short-lived  independence  of  Bundelkhand,  in  whose 
honour  the  town  received  its  name. 

OhhatfggaTh. — The  south-eastern  Division  or  Commissionership  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20*  i'  o*  and  22"  33'  30'  n.  lat, 
and  between  8o°  28'  o'  and  84*  24'  o'  E.  long.  Comprises  the  Districts 
of  Raipur,  BiLASPUR,  and  Sambalpur  ;  the  first  two  constitute  Chhatls- 
garh  Proper. — See  ante,  p.  364,  for  the  Cham^  of  Chhatl^aih. 
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OhhatuA.— Town  in  Champilran  District,  Bengal  Lat  26"  33'  30' 
N.,  long:  84"  3s'  30'  E.;  pop.  {1872),  5402. 

Ohbiliranian.  —  Tahsil  of  Farmkhib^  District,  North  -  Western 
Provinces.  Area,  243  square  miles,  of  which  166  are  cultivated;  popi 
(1872),  238,638;  land  revenue,  ;£20,o8o;  total  Government  revenue, 
^£23,223;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ;£35,S47 ;  incidence  of  Govern- 
ment revenue,  2s,  7jd.  per  acre. 

Ohlimdw&ra.— A  British  District  in  the  Chief  CommisMonership  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21°  28'  and  22°  50'  N.  UU.,  and 
between  77*  57'  and  79*  37'  e.  long:  Bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  Narsinhpur  and  Hoshangdbid,  on  the  west  by  Betiil,  on 
the  east  by  Seoni,  and  on  the  south  by  Nigpur,  while  its  south-western 
comer  touches  Berar.  Area,  after  latest  changes  (1878),  3853  square 
miles;  population  in  1872,  316,095.  The  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  District  are  at  Chhindwara,  which  is  also  the  principal 
town. 

PhysUal  Aspects. — Chhindwara  naturally  divides  itself  into  a  hi^- 
land  and  a  lowland  region,  the  former  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  B^gh^  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  District  The  Bilighit 
consists  of  a  section  of  the  Sitpura  range,  extending  northward  to  the 
outer  line  of  hills  south  of  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  valley.  It  rests  for 
the  most  pan  upon  the  great  basaltic  formation,  which  stretches  up 
from  the  south-west  across  the  Sitpura  Hills,  as  far  east  as  Jabalpur 
(Jubbulpore).  The  highest  of  these  ranges  starts  from  the  confines  of 
the  Hardi  jd^r,  and  continues  westward  across  the  District,  ^th  a 
mean  breadth  of  8  miles.  Its  only  approaches  are  by  ascending  passes, 
difficult  on  the  north,  but  much  easier  on  the  other  side.  A  beautiftil 
valley  skirts  the  southern  base,  and  is  again  di^ded  by  an  ill-defined 
range  of  hills  from  a  tract  of  broken  country,  through  which  lies  the 
descent  to  the  plain  of  Nigpur.  The  average  height  of  the  Bilighit 
is  2000  feet  :^ve  sea  level  The  Zerigh^t,  or  lowland  region,  com- 
prises three  pargands  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  District,  touching 
upon  Ndgpur  and  Berar;  and  extends  in  an  open  and  undulating 
country.  In  many  parts  of  the  uplands,  the  scene  for  miles  b  bare  of 
trees  ;  but  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sitpuras  are  rich  in  magniiicent 
timber.  Teak,  sdj^  shUham,  and  kawA  abound  in  these  luxuriant 
forests ;  along  the  streams  which  intersect  the  country,  of  which  the 
Kanhin  is  the  most  considerable,  lie  strips  and  patches  of  jungle, 
while  the  villages  are  often  surrounded  with  groves  of  mango  and 
tamarind  trees.  At  Mahiljhfr,  on  the  east  of  the  Mahfideo  Hills,  a 
spring  of  hot  water  gushes  from  the  ground.  Trap  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  District,  resting  in  the  south  directly  on  the  plutonic 
rocks,  and  in  the  north  on  sandstone.  It  encloses  an  alluvial  deposit, 
which  at  Butirii  to  the  east,  and  at   Mislinwira  to  the  south   of 
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Chhindw^ra,  and  at  other  places,  yields  remains  of  the  Eocene  period. 
The  soil  is  generally  black  where  it  overlies  the  trap,  and  red  where  it 
rests  on  sandstone  or  plutonic  rocks.  The  only  important  mineral 
product  of  Chhindwira  is  coal.  The  coal-field  at  Barkof,  the  oldest 
known  in  the  District,  has  been  experimentally  worked  for  some  years ; 
but  the  high  cost  of  carriage  has  prevented  success.  It  contains  two 
seams,  of  which  the  upper  one  alone  has  been  explored.  This  will 
yield  over  5  feet  of  coal,  with  heating  qualities  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  best  Welsh  coaL  Four  miles  west  of  Sirgori,  a  fine  seam  occurs  in 
the  bed  of  the  Pench  river;  but  whether  it  extends  to  the  north, 
beneath  the  trap  in  the  river,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Coal  has 
been  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  District ;  but  the  places  above 
named  appear  the  most  likely  to  prove  suited  for  mining  purposes. 
Wild  beasts  abound  in  Chhindwira.  The  tiger,  the  panther,  and  the 
bear,  sontetimes  also  the  hyaena,  prove  destructive  to  human  life; 
while  flocks  and  herds  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  hunting  cheetah,  the  wild 
dc^,  and  the  wol£  The  crops  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  the  wild  boar 
and  many  kinds  of  deer.  The  numerous  foxes,  jackals,  and  lynxes  keep 
down  the  small  game  in  this  District ;  but  there  are  hares,  partridges, 
and  quails  for  the  sportsman ;  and  in  the  cold  season,  snipe,  wild-fowl, 
and  kulattg  visit  Chhindndra.  In  the  Khamarp£[nl  jungles,  and  among 
the  Sitpura  Hills,  the  bison  may  also  be  found. 

History. — The  midland  Gond  kingdom  of  Deogarh  had  its  capital  in 
this  District  Its  founder,  Jitb^  subverted  the  ancient  Gauli  power 
above  the  gfidts  ;  and  his  descendants  continued  to  rule  until  the  advent 
of  the  Marhattis.  None  of  them,  however,  made  any  name  in  history 
before  Bakht  Buland,  who  visited  Delhi,  and  purchased  the  protection 
of  Aurangzeb  by  his  timely  conversion  to  the  Muhammadan  faith. 
This  prince  showed  energy,  both  within  and  without  his  kingdom.  He 
carried  his  arms  southward  beyond  Nigpur,  and  made  acquisitions  from 
Chinda  and  from  Mandla ;  white  he  invited  settlers,  both  Muhammadan 
and  Hindu,  from  all  quarters  into  the  country  which  he  governed. 
The  next  Rijd,  Chdnd  Sultin,  resided  principally  at  Nigpur.  On  his 
death,  the  struggles  which  arose  from  a  contested  succession  were 
finally  composed  by  the  Marhattis;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gond  Rijis  became  virtually  extinct 
The  mountainous  parts  of  the  District  have  long  been  occupied  by  petty 
Gond  or  Ktirkii  chiefs,  who  owned  a  feudal  subjection,  first  to  the 
Gond  Rijis,  and  afterwards  to  the  Marhattis ;  and  although  the  Gonds 
welcomed  and  supported  Api  S^Uiib  in  his  opposition  to  the  English  in 
1819,  the  British  Government  has  continued  the  policy  of  allowing 
the  petty  Rijds  to  retain  their  lands  and  rights  as  tributaries.  On  the 
death  of  Raghojf  iii.,  the  whole  District  finally  lapsed  to  the  British 
Empire  in  1854.      Since  then,  in  1865,  the  Jdgirs  of  Almod,  Pagiira, 
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and  Pachmarhi,  in  the  Mahideo  Hills,  v.-ith  the  magnificent  forests  of 
Bori  and  Denwd,  have  been  transferred  to  Hoshangibid  District 

Population. — A  rough  enumeration  in  1866  returned  the  population 
of  Chhlndwdra  at  327,875 ;  and  the  latest  estimate  (1877)  indicates  a 
total  of  332,218.  The  careful  Census  of  187a  forms,  however,  the 
only  basis  for  %  detailed  examination  of  the  populatioa  It  disclosed 
a  total  of  316,095  persons,  residing  in  1733  villages  or  townships 
and  61,819  houses,  on  an  area  of  3916  square  miles;  persons  per 
square  mile,  8073  \  villages  per  square  mile,  044 ;  houses  per  square 
mile,  1579;  persons  per  village,  183*46;  persons  per  house,  5'ii. 
Classified  according  to  sex,  the  number  of  males  was  159,116,  and  the 
number  of  females,  156,979.  Classified  according  to  age,  the  boys  in 
1877  numbered  69,187,  and  the  girls,  66,343.  Ethnical  division  of 
the  people  in  1877  —  Europeans,  36;  aboriginal  tribes,  119,814; 
Hindus,  301,448;  Muhammadans,  10,344;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  604. 
The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Goods  (109,469 
in  187a) ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  Bharias,  KdrkUs,  etc  Among 
Hindus,  the  Brihmans  numbered.  In  1873,  6068;  the  mass  of  the 
Hindu  population  consisting  of — Kunbis,  12,013;  Tetis,  10,655; 
Ahirs  or  Gaulfs,  33,844;  Bhoyars,  10,566;  Dhers  or  Mhais,  37,790; 
and  other  cultivating  or  inferior  castes.  Native  Christians  in  1877, 
65.  There  are  only  3  towns  in  Chhindwira  District  with  a  popul^on 
exceeding  5000— viz.  Ckhindwara,  the  District  headquarteis  (pop. 
8626),  LoDuiKHERA  (5219),  and  Pandhvrna  (5318).  Townships  with 
from  1000  to  5000  inhabitants,  38;  with  from  aoo  to  1000,  30; 
villages  with  fewer  than  200  inhabitants,  1396.  The  only  municipalities 
are— Chhindwira,  pop.  (1877)  within  municipal  limits,  9153;  Lod- 
hikhera,  5537;  Mohgion,  5325;  and  Pindhuma,  5536, — leaving 
306,667  as  forming  the  strictly  rural  populatioa  The  dialect  gcncially 
prevailing  in  the  Bildghit  or  highland  part  of  the  District  is  a  mixture 
of  Hindi  and  Marhathf ;  but  the  Gonds  and  Kilrkds  use  languages  of 
their  own. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area  of  3853  square  miles,  only  1 109  are 
cultivated,  and  of  the  portion  lying  waste,  503  are  returned  as  cul- 
tivable; 7703  acres  are  irrigated,  entirely  by  private  enterprise.  The 
Government  assessment  is  at  the  rate  of  9d  per  acre  of  cultivated  land, 
and  6\A.  on  the  cultivable  land.  Wheat  and  inferior  food  grains  con- 
stitute the  principal  crop,  only  8719  acres  in  1876  being  devoted  to 
rice.  In  the  same  year  cotton  was  grown  on  40,928  acres,  and  its 
cultivation  continues  steadily  to  increase.  Potatoes  were  introduced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  supply  a  food  much  ^pre- 
ciated  by  the  natives.  They  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  every 
village  bd%dr;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  exported  to  Kiinpthi 
(tUmptee).     There  are  two  great  harvests  in  the  year — the  tAar^, 
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gathered  between  September  and  February,  and  the  raH,  from  February 
to  the  close  of  May,  The  crops  depend  entirely  upon  the  seasons ;  no 
manure  is  used,  and  irrigation  is  only  resorted  to  for  sugar-cane.  Rota- 
lion  of  crops  is  not  practised.  The  rates  of  rent  per  acre  for  the  different 
qualities  of  land  are  returned  as  follows : — Land  suited  for  rice,  zs. 
4id. ;  wheat,  zs. ;  inferior  grains,  is.  4^d.  \  cotton,  is.  gd. ;  sugar-cane, 
as.  Average  produce  per  acre  in  lbs.  : — Rice,  360 ;  wheat,  400 ;  in- 
ferior grains,  31a;  cotton,  60;  raw  sugar  (fiir),  750.  Average  prices 
of  produce  per  cwt : — Rice,  9s. ;  wheat,  4s.  id. ;  cotton,  49s. ;  sugar, 
16s.  4d.  The  Census  of  1S73  showed  a  total  of  3450  landed  pro- 
prietors; the  tenants  numbered  35,913,  of  whom  9433  had  either 
absolute  or  occupancy  rights,  while  26,480  were  tenants-at-wilL  The 
condition  of  the  peasantry  is  fairly  prosperous,  and,  except  in  the  town 
of  Mohg^on,  there  are  very  few  beggars.  The  wages,  per  diem  for 
skilled  labour  average  is.  3d,  for  unskilled  labour,  4^d  Thepargaiid 
of  Kharodrpini  produces  the  best  breed  of  cattle  for  draught  purposes. 
They  are  white,  with  no  great  bulk  of  body,  and  the  dewlap  is  unusually 
large ;  they  appear  closely  akin  to  the  pure  Guzerat  breed,  and  quite 
distinct  from  what  are  locally  called  the  Gond  cattle,  a  smaller  kind 
but  famous  as  good  milk-yielders. 

Commera  and  Trade. — ^The  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  constitutes  the 
only  important  manufacture  in  Chhindwira,  giving  employment  in 
1871  to  S371  persons.  In  Lodhikhera  and  some  other  places,  excellent 
brass  and  copper  utensils  are  made.  The  village  markets  supply  the 
means  for  carrying  on  trade  within  the  District  In  1876,  there  were 
160  miles  of  made  roads.  The  only  so-called  imperial  road,  by  which 
a  little  external  traffic  is  carried  on,  runs  between  Chhindwdra  and 
Nigpur,  descending  into  the  low  country  by  the  Siliwinf  ghdt.  The 
descent  has  been  rendered  easy ;  but  from  Rimikona  to  the  limits  of 
Chhindw^a  District,  the  line  lies  over  a  very  difficult  country,  chiefly 
consisting  of  black  cotton  soil,  cut  up  incessantly  by  water-courses  with 
deep  channels  and  muddy  beds.  The  local  roads  are  practicable 
during  fine  weather  for  wheeled  conveyances;  except  that  leading  to 
Narsinhpur,  where  the  natural  difficulties  are  so  great  that  the  journey 
is  rarely  attempted  except  by  camels,  pack-buUocks,  or  buffaloes.  The 
imperial  line  has  ddi  bungalows  at  Rdmikoi»  and  Chhindwira ;  the 
Betdl  road,  at  Umreth  and  Bordehl ;  and  the  road  between  Betill  and 
Nigpur,  at  Pindhuma.  There  are  sardis  at  Rimikona,  Lodhikhera, 
Sausar,  and  Chhindwira. 

Adminhiration. — In  1854,  Chhindw^  was  formed  into  a  separate 
District  of  the  British  Government  of  the  Central  Provinces,  It 
is  administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  Assistants  and 
tahsUddrs.  Total  revenue  in  1876-77,  ;^33,894;  of  which  the  land 
revenue  yielded  ;^3i,856.     Total  cost  of  District  officials  and  police  of 
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all  kinds,  ^9483.  Number  of  dvH  and  revenue  judges  of  all  sorts 
within  the  District,  5 ;  magistrates,  7.  Maximum  distance  from  any 
village  to  the  nearest  court,  64  miles ;  average  distance,  Z9.  Number 
of  police,  380,  costing  ;£^5i86,  being  one  policeman  to  every  10  square 
miles  and  to  every  735  of  the  population.  Daily  average  number  of 
convicts  in  jail  in  1876,  7i'3z,  of  whom  547  were  females;  total 
expenditure  on  the  jails  in  that  year,  ^^65  7.  The  number  of  Govern- 
ment or  dded  schools  in  the  District  in  1876  was  51,  attended  by  1979 
pupils,  showing  an  increase  since  1869  of  ao  schools  and  667  pupils. 
The  income  of  the  municipalities  in  1876-77  was  —  Chhindwara, 
j£'494,  of  which  £,i,<)2  were  derived  from  taxation,  being  at  the  rate 
of  IS.  per  head;  Lodhikhera,  ;^457,  of  which  ^£414  was  derived 
from  taxation,  being  is.  6d.  per  head;  Mohgion,  ;£7a,  £Jii  from 
taxation,  being  3d.  per  head;  and  Pindhuma,  ;£i33,  ^^na  from 
taxation,  being  5d.  per  head. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  climate  above  the  ghdls  is  temperate  and 
healthy.  In  the  cold  season,  frost  is  not  uncommon,  and  ice  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  small  tanks  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet 
Before  May,  the  hot  wind  causes  little  annoyance,  and  durii^  the  rains 
the  weather  is  cool  and  agreeable.  In  1876,  the  rainfall  amounted 
to  40'7J  inches,  being  slightly  above  the  average.  The  number  of 
deaths  registered  during  the  same  year  was  6719,  of  which  fevers  caused 
4041.  The  mean  ratio  of  deaths  per  tooo  of  the  population  during  the 
preceding  five  years  had  been  only  2382  ;  but  in  1876,  it  rose  to  iyy*- 
Two  chariuble  dispensaries  during  that  year  afforded  medical  relief  to 
8845  in-door  and  out-door  patients. 

Ohhindw&ra.  —  Northern  Revenue  Subdivision  or  toAsU  in  the 
District  of  the  same  name.  Central  Provinces.  Pop.  (1872),  116,585. 
dwelling  in  1364  townships  or  villages  and  4r,7r3  houses;  area,  a8j8 
square  miles;  land  revenue,  ;^ir,654;  total  revenue,  ;^i2,»48- 

Ohhindwira. — Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
District  of  the  same  name,  Central  Provinces.  LaL  23*  3'  30'  K-, 
long.  78*  59'  E.  Situated  on  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  2200  feet  above  sta 
level,  and  surrounded  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  with  a  belt  of  cultivawd 
fields  and  mango  groves  between.  The  supply  of  water  is  plentifiil,  dc 
best  coming  from  the  wells  outside  the  town  ;  and  European  visittfs 
from  Nigpur  and  K^thi  (Kamptee)  frequent  Chhindwira  during 
the  hot  weather.  Population  (1872),  8626;  within  municipal  limits 
(1876),  9153.  Municipal  income  (1876),  ^494;  rate  of  taxation,  is. 
per  head.  The  station  extends  for  nearly  2  miles,  and  is  in  parts  well 
wooded.  It  has  a  public  garden,  and  District  court-house,  Deputy- 
Commissioner's  circuit  house,  jail,  tahsili  and  police  station,  charitable 
dispensary.  Free  Church  mission,  native  school,  poorhouse,  and  s^i- 
Ohhipia.  — Small  village  in  Gondi  District,  Oudh.      Lot  ""3' 
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30"  N.,  long.  78°  59'  o"  E.  Of  no  commercial  impoitance,  and 
craly  noticeable  for  its  handsome  temple,  erected  in  honour  of  a 
celebrated  Vishnuvite  religious  refonner  in  Western  India,  named 
Sahijanand,  who  was  bom  in  this,  village  about  a  century  ago,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  great  Vishnuvite  monastery 
at  Junigarh.  His  followers  claim  for  him  divine  honours  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Krishna,  and  woiship  him  under  the  title  of  Swimi  Nir^yan. 
His  descendants  are  still  at  the  head  of  the  sect  About  thirty  years  ago, 
the  sect  which  he  had  founded  in  Guzerat  determined  to  erect  a  temple 
at  his  birthplace,  the  whole  of  the  works  of  which  are  not  yet  completed. 
The  fane  itself  is  entirely  of  stone  and  marble,  imported  from  Mfrzipur 
and  Jiipur  (Jeypore).  It  is  to  be  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  charitable 
buildings,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  members  of  the  order.  The  north  side  is  already  finished,  and 
consists  of  a  row  of  double-Storied  brick  houses,  with  a  fine  wooden 
verandah,  carved  and  painted  The  unfinished  buildings  to  the  fix>nt 
are  broken  by  a  handsome  stone  arch  30  feet  high,  and  closed  by  a 
strong  iron  door,  imported  from  Guzerat  Behind  the  temple  is  a 
large  bdsdr,  and  two  square  brick  houses,  with  turrets  at  each  comer, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  the  order.  Two  large 
fairs  are  held  here  annually,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rim-nimi  festival, 
and  at  the  full  moon  of  Kdrtik.  Throughout  the  year,  pilgrims  of  all 
classes  of  society,  and  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  India,  visit  the 
birthplace  of  their  deified  leader. 

Ohholik — Lofty  range  of  the  Himalayas,  forming  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Sikkim,  and  separating  it  Irom  Bhut^  It  runs  south  from 
the  immense  mountain  of  Dankid  (23,176  feet),  situated  50  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Kinchanjangi,  and  is,  throughout  its  length,  much  higher 
than  the  parallel  Sincalila  range,  which  forms  the  western  boundary 
between  Sikkim  and  NepiL 

OhhotA  ffiUlgiratM,  —  A  branch  of  the  Ganges  in  Maldah 
District,  Bengal  Only  navigable  during  the  rains,  and  almost  dry  in 
the  hot  season.  It  is,  however,  presumably  the  old  bed  of  the  great 
river  itself,  and  is  still  revered  as  at  least  equal  in  holiness  to  any  other 
part  of  the  sacred  stream.  The  course  of  the  Chhoti  Bhdgiralhl  is  first 
east  and  then  south,  bordering  for  13  miles  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Gaur.  It  eventually  falls  into  the  Pigli  or  Fdglf,  a  larger  offshoot  of 
the  Ganges  given  off  farther  down,  and  before  regaining  the  parent 
stream  it  encloses  an  extensive  island,  16  miles  in  length, 

OhllOta  N&gpnr. —  Division  or  Commissionership,  Bengal — Stt 
Chutia  Nagpur. 

OhhotA  Sinchnli  (or  Ti:kintkuld).—Ve3ik  in  the  SinchuU  or  Tchin- 
chuli  range,  Jalpdiguri  District,  Bengal,  separating  British  and  Bhutdn 
territory.     Elevation,  5695  feet  above  sea  level 
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Ohhota  Ud^pnr. — Tributary  State  within  the  Political  Agency  of 
Rewi  Kinta,  in  the  Province  of  Guzerat  (Gujarit),  Bombay,  lying 
betweenz2°a'anda2'3a'N.lat,  and  between  73°  47' and  74'ao'E.  lon& 
Bounded  north  by  the  Sute  of  Biriya,  east  by  Ali  Rijpur,  south  by  petty 
States  in  the  Sinkheri  Mew^  and  west  by  the  territory  of  the  Giekwir 
of  Baroda.  Estimated  area,  873  square  miles ;  popt  (1872),  62,913,  of 
whom  86  per  cent  are  Bhfls  or  Kohs ;  gross  revenue,  ^30,000,  The 
river  Orsing  runs  through  the  State,  dividing  it  into  two  neariy  equal 
portions ;  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  washes  its  southern  boundary 
for  a  few  miles.  The  country  is  hilly,  and  overgrown  with  fbresL 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  climate  is  damp  and  unhealthy,  and 
fever  is  prevalent  Cereals  and  timber  are  the  chief  produce.  There 
are  no  manufactures  or  mines.  The  principal  exports  are  timber  and 
the  flowers  of  the  tttahui  tree  (Bassia  latlfolia).  The  family  of  the  chief 
are  Chauhin  Rdjputs,  who,  when  driven  out  of  their  former  territories 
by  the  advance  of  the  Musalm£ns  about  the  yearA-D.  1344,  entered 
Guzerat,  and  toolc  possession  of  Chimpdner  city  and  fort  On  the 
capture  of  Chsimpiner  in  1484  by  Muhammad  Beg^,  they  withdrew 
to  the  wilder  parts  of  their  former  possessions  to  the  east  of  the  city,  one 
branch  of  them  founding  the  State  of  Biriya,  and  the  other  the  State  of 
Chhota  Udiipur.  In  the  disturbances  of  1858,  the  chief  refused  to  hold 
any  communication  with  Titntii  Topi,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
and  prepared  to  defend  himself  against  any  attempt  to  enter  his  capital 
It  was  when  encamped  before  the  town  of  Chhota  Udiipur  that  Tiolii 
Topi  was  defeated  by  General  Parke.  The  present  (1875)  chief)  Jitanhji 
by  name,  bears  the  title  of  MahiriwaL  He  is  forty-three  years  of  age. 
His  house  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  but  holds  no  sanadoi  adop- 
tion. He  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  9  guns,  and  maintains  a  military  ftxce 
of  320  undisciplined  men,  who  are  employed  for  police  and  revenue 
purposes.  He  has  power  to  try  his  own  subjects  only  for  capital  oflences. 
Out  of  the  total  revenue  of  ;^3o,ooo,  a  tribute  of  _;£ro5o  b  yeariy 
payable  to  the  Giekwir  of  Baroda,  the  amount  being  collected  hf  the 
British  Government  The  family  moved  at  one  time  to  Mohan,  a  most 
advantageous  position  for  commanding  the  passes,  and  built  a  fort  there. 
Hence  the  State  is  sometimes  called  Mohan.  But  they  gave  up  this 
place,  as  capital,  for  Chhota  Ud^pur.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  defenceless  position  of  the  latter  tovm,  that  they  became  tributary  to 
the  Giekw^tr.  The  political  control  has  since  1813  been  transferred  lo 
the  British  Government  The  main  route  firom  Milwit  to  Baioda  and 
the  sea  passes  through  the  territory. 

Ohhota  ntmpnr. — Chief  town  of  the  Sute  of  the  same  name  in 
Guzerat,  in  political  connection  with  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  situated 
on  the  main  road  firom  Baroda  to  Mhow  (Mhau),  about  50  miles  east  of 
Baroda,  rrf  miles  west  of  Mhow,  105  miles  south-east  of  Ahmed- 
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ibdd,and  no  mites  north-east  of  Surat;  in  33*  zo'  n.  laL,  and  74°  i'  E. 
long. 

OhhnikluuUll  (or  Kondka). — Petty  State  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
— See  Kondka. 

ObbliTf. — Chiefship  in  the  north-east  of  Bil^ur  District,  Central 
Provinces.  Pop.  (1870),  13,181,  dwelling  in  120  villages;  area,  320 
square  miles,  of  which  37,907  acres  were  cultivated,  and  48,538  acres 
cultivable.    The  chief  is  a  Kunv^. 

Cbicacole  {Chiiakol,  Srikdkulam).  —  Tdluk  of  Ganjdm  District, 
Madras.  Houses,  33,689;  pop.  (1871),  169,094,  being  167,696  Hindus 
(nearly  all  Vaishna.vs),  1276  Muhainina.d3ns,  and  laa  Christians. 
Formerly  the  central  division  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
kingdoms  of  Kalinga  (Kielingkia  of  Hiouen  Thsang),  and  containing 
the  capital  of  the  Mughal  'circai'  {saHcdr)  of  Chicacole.  For  many 
years  after  the  nominal  conquest  of  the  'Northern  Circars'  by  the 
Muhammadan  invaders,  the  Reddi,  or  Gajapati,  held  these  lands  in 
semi-independence;  and  though  in  the  i6th  century  the  'circar'  of 
Chicacole  came  under  the  Kutab-Shihi  rule,  and  their  governors  resided 
in  the  town,  it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  the  Nawibs  of  Arcot,  in  the  1 8th 
century,  that  Hindu  influence  finally  succumbed.  With  the  rest  of  the 
'Northern  Circars,'  it  was  assigned  to  the  French  in  1753,  and  to  the 
British  in  1766.  Under  Muhammadan  rule,  Chicacole  was  divided  into 
the  three  divisions  of  Ichipur,  Kasimkota,  and  Chicacole.  The  last 
two,  on  British  occupation,  became  parts  of  Vizagapatam  District,  the 
demesne  lands  'Chikakor-havili'  being  leased  out  to  the  Riji  of 
Vij^yanagar  till  1787,  when  they  came  under  direct  administratioit. 
In  1803,  Chicacole  was  transferred  to  Ganjim.  North  of  the  town  of 
Chicacole,  the  country  is  open,  level,  and  well  watered,  studded  with 
groves  and  marked  by  stretches  of  rice  lands ;  to  the  south,  the  soil 
is  dry  and  rocky,  bearing  traces  of  iron  and  interspersed  with  granite 
boulders. 

Chicacole  {Chikakol,  Srikdkulam). — Municipal  town  in  the  Chicacole 
tdluk,  Ganjdm  District,  Madras ;  situated  4  miles  from  the  sea  on  the 
Languliyd  or  Nigula  river  (here  bridged),  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road, 
567  miles  north-east  of  Madras.  Lat  18°  17' 25' n.,  long  83' 56' 35' e.; 
houses,  3929;  pop.  (i87r),  15,587,  being  14,566  Hindus,  948  Muham- 
madans,  and  73  Christians  and  'others.'  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  traders ;  and  eight  per  cent  muslin-weavers,  the  manufactures 
of  Chicacole  rivalling  in  delicacy  of  texture  the  muslins  of  Dacca  or  AniL 
The  municipal  revenue  averages  ;^r4oo  per  annum,  the  incidence  of 
local  taxation  being  about  4d.  per  head  of  the  rateable  populatioa  For 
many  years  considered  an  important  military  station ;  for  a  time  (in 
1815),  the  civil  headquarters  of  the  District;  and,  until  1865,  the 
sessions  station  of  the  District  judge.     As  the  headquarters  of  the  tdlvk. 
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it  now  contains  subordinate  revenue,  judicial,  and  mag^erial  establish- 
ments ;  jail,  dispensary,  District  post  and  telegraph  offices,  schools,  and 
hospital  Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  situated  withb  the  ditch  of 
the  old  fort,  to  the  south  of  which  hes  the  native  town,  a  straggling, 
cramped  collection  of  houses,  but  containing  many  mosques,  notably 
that  of  Sher  Muhammad  Khin  (1641),  to  bear  witness  to  the  importance 
of  the  old  city  under  its  Muhammadan  rulers.  In  1791,  Chicacole 
was  nearly  depopulated  by  famine,  and  it  again  suffered  severely  &om 
scarcity  in  1866,  In  1S76,  a  flood  threUened  it  with  utter  destruction, 
and  swept  away  six  arches  of  the  Languliyi  bridge.  The  native  names 
of  the  place  are  (Hindu)  Srikikulam  or  Srfkikuli-Sivara,  a  name  of 
Siva;  and  (Muhammadan)  Mahfiiz  Bandar,  after  the  small  port  so 
called  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  also  once  called  Giilchanabad, 
the  'happy  rose  garden.'  The  name  Chicacole  (Srikikulam)  has  been 
erroneously  derived  from  sikka,  a  seal,  and  kolna,  to  open,  as  the  letter- 
bags  from  Golgonda  to  the  '  Northern  Circars '  used  to  be  opened  here 
for  distribution. — See  '  Northern  Circars,' 

Chicacole  {Chikakol,  Srikdkulam). — River  in  Madras. — See  Lahgu- 

LIYA. 

Obich&lL — Mountains  in  the  Punjab. — See  Maidaki. 

Chichgarh.  —  Extensive  but  p<x>r  estate  near  the  south  -  eastern 
borders  of  Bhandira  District,  Central  Provinces,  Pop,  (1870), 
8371,  chiefly  Halb^  (to  which  caste  the  chief  belongs),  Gonds,  and 
GoAMs;  area,  237  square  miles,  of  which  only  22  are  cultivated 
The  forests  abound  in  valuable  timber,  especially  teak.  Each  of 
the  two  chief  villages,  Chichgaib  and  Pilandiir,  possesses  an  indi- 
genous school ;  and  the  former  has  a  Government  police  post  One 
of  the  main  District  roads  passes  through  this  chiefship  by  a  fbimid- 
able  pass  near  Chlchgarh,  more  than  3  miles  in  length,  bordered 
by  dense  bamboo  jungle.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass  the  chief  has  dug  a 
well  and  built  a  saidu 

ChidambaraiQ  {ChUambaram). — Tdluk  in  the  South  Arcot  District, 
Madras.  Area,  35r,663  acres  (393  square  miles),  of  which  191,^19 
acres  are  cultivated ;  pop.  {1871),  239,133,  including  334,504  Hindus, 
10,355  Muhammadans  (all  Sunnis),  and  4336  Christians  (chiefly  Roman 
Catholics) ;  land  revenue  (i874-75).  £^^Mi-  Chief  towns,  Chidam- 
baram and  Porto  Nova 

OhidfUnbanun  { ChUambaram),  — Municipality  in  Chidambaram  t^nk. 
South  Arcot,  Madras ;  7  miles  from  the  coast  and  25  miles  south  of 
Cuddalore  LaL  11°  34'  9"  n.,  long.  79°  44'  7"  e.  ;  houses,  2974;  pop- 
(1871),  15,519-  As  the  headquarters  of  the /(i/ui,  it  contains  subcxdinale 
revenue,  judicial,  and  police  establishments ;  post  office,  travelleis' 
bungalow,  etc  The  wearing  of  silk  and  cotton  cloth  occupies  37  per 
cent  of  the  total  adult  population.     In  December,  a  great  &iT  is  bdd, 
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attracting  from  60,000  to  80,000  pilgrims  and  traders.  Municipal 
revenue  (1875-76),  ;£iog8;  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  rateable 
population,  about  as.  per  head  During  the  wars  of  the  Kamatic, 
Chidambaram  was  considered  a  point  of  considerable  strategical  im- 
portance. In  1749,  the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Devikotd  made 
a  stand  here  in  its  retreat,  and  here,  in  the  following  year,  the  annies 
of  Murdri  Rio  and  Muzaffar  Jang  first  met  In  1753,  the  British 
garrison  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Chidambaram  by  the  French,  and 
the  muster  of  the  French  and  Marhatti  forces  for  the  campaign  of 
the  following  year  was  held  at  this  town.  An  attempt  by  the  Brirish 
to  take  the  place  in  1759  failed.  In  1760,  the  French  surrendered  it  to 
Haidar  Al(,  who  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  garrisoned  the  town ; 
and  when  Sir  Eyre  Coote  attacked  Chidambaram  in  1781,  he  was  driven 
off  with  loss.  But  it  is  for  its  temples,  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
throughout  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  that  Chidambaram  is  chiefly 
celebrated  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Sabhanaiken  Kovil  or  Kanak 
Sabhd  (golden  shrine),  sacred  to  Siva  and  his  wife  PirvatL  Tradiuon 
asserts  that  the  earliest  portions  of  this  splendid  structure  were  built  by 
Hiranya  Varna  Chakrasti,  '  the  golden  coloured  king,'  who  was  here 
cured  of  leprosy ;  and  as  this  name  occurs  in  the  Chronicles  of  Kashmir 
as  that  of  a  king  who  conquered  Ceylon,  some  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  this  temple  is  really  the  work  of  a  Kashmir  prince  of  the  5th 
century.  He  is  said  to  have  brought  3000  Brdhmans  with  him  from 
the  north ;  and  to  this  day  the  temple  belongs  to  some  200  families 
of  a  peculiar  sect  of  Brihmans,  distinct  from  all  other  Brihmans 
of  the  District,  called  Dfkshatars.  In  the  8th  century,  Pandya  Vach- 
akka  defeated  the  Bandd'has  of  Ceylon  in  an  attempt  upon  the  temple ; 
and  between  the  loth  and  17th  centuries,  the  Chola  and  Chera 
Rij4s  made  many  additions  to  the  building.  It  now  covers  39  acres 
of  ground  Two  walls,  each  30  feet  in  height,  surround  it;  and  at 
each  of  the  four  comers  stands  a  solid  gopuram  or  pyramid  122  feet  in 
height,  based  with  granite  blocks  40  feet  in  length  and  5  feet  thick, 
covered  with  copper.  The  principal  court,  called  'the  hall  of  a 
thousand  pillars'  (though  really  containing  only  936),  presents  a 
magnificent  appearance.  In  the  centre,  is  the  shrine  of  Pirvatf,  a 
most  beautiful  building,  containing  a  golden  canopy,  with  superb  fringes 
of  bullion  ;  and  also  the  sanctuary,  a  copper-roofed  enclosure,  remarkable 
for  its  ugliness.  Opposite  to  it,  stands  the  Miratha  Sabhd,  pronounced 
by  some  writers  the  most  perfect  gem  of  art  in  Southern  India.  Besides 
these  there  are  other  sabhas,  or  halls ;  a  Vishnu  temple  :  a  Pillyar  temple, 
containing  the  largest  belly-god  in  India ;  a  remarkable  tank,  the  Siva- 
gang^  or  Hemapashkarani  (golden  tank),  50  yards  square  and  40  feet 
across,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  spacious  flights  of  steps  ;  and  four 
excellent  wells,  one  of  them  built  of  granite  rings  placed  one  on  the 
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other,  each  ring  cut  from  a  single  block.  To  appreciate  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  this  extraoidinary  temple,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  of  granite — with  many  monoliths  40  feet  high, 
and  over  looo  pillars  (all  monoliths,  and  none  less  than  36  feet  in  height) 
— and  that  the  nearest  quarry  is  40  miles  distant 

OhikakoL — Tdluk  and  town,  Ganjim  District,  Madras.— .S« 
Chicacole. 

Chikalda. — Village  and  sanitarium  in  the  Melghit  iMvk,  Ellichput 
District,  Berar;  situated  in  lat  ai*  24'  n.  and  long.  77*  ai'  e.,  on 
a  plateau  (about  a  mile  in  length  and  three-quaiters  oi  a  mile  broad) 
3777  feet  above  the  sea;  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ftom  Giwilgarti 
fort,  and  about  20  miles  from  Elllchptir.  The  usual  road  from  the 
latter  place  winds  up  the  western  side  of  the  Gdwilgarh  Hill  The 
ascent  is  for  the  most  part  easy,  and  can  be  made  on  horseback. 
Supplies  and  baggage  are  brought  up  by  bullocks  or  camels.  Chikalda 
has  been  a  favourite  Berar  sanitarium  since  1839,  when  the  fiist  bun- 
galows were  built  on  the  plateau.  All  the  Europeans  of  the  Mel^ 
live  here,  and  the  climate  after  August  is  equable,  cool,  and  bracing ; 
mean  temperature,  71'  F.,  varying  from  59*  in  the  coldest  to  83'  in  the 
hottest  months.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant 
and  varied  in  character — roses,  clematis,  orchids,  ferns,  and  lilies  suc- 
ceeding each  other  with  the  changing  seasons.  Excellent  potatoes  are 
grown,  and  the  tea-plant  flourishes. 

Ohikati— Estate  in  Ganjim  District,  Madras,  Number  of  houses, 
11,913 ;  pop.  (1871),  40,684,  of  whom  all  but  36  are  Hindus.  Chief 
place,  Chikatl 

Cbikballapnr. — Tdltik  in  Kolir  District,  Mysore.  Area,  379  square 
miles  i  pop.  (187 1),  69,177;  land  revenue  (r874-75),  exclusive  of  water 
rates,  ^9288,  0^33,  5d-  per  cultivated  acre. 

Chikballapnr. — Municipal  town  in  KohCr  District,  Mysore ;  36  mib 
by  road  north-west  of  Kolir.  Lat  13°  i6'  10'  n.,  long.  77*  46'  ai't; 
pop.  (1871),  9883,  of  whom  649  are  Muhammadans,  and  76  Christians; 
municipal  revenue,  ^£133 ;  rate  of  taxation,  3d.  per  head.  The  Jon 
was  erected  about  1479  by  Malla  BaJre  Cauda,  the  youngest  fA  (be 
band  of  refugees  of  the  Morasu  Wokkal  tribe,  who  founded  dynasties 
of  Poligirs  throughout  Mysore  during  the  14th  century.  His  descen- 
dants extended  their  dominions,  and  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  rising  power  of  the  Hindu  Riji  of  Mysore.  Haidar  Ali, 
however,  in  1761  captured  both  Chikballapur  and  the  hill  fixt  of 
Nandidnig  (Nundydroog),  and  sent  the  last  of  the  Gaudas  prisoner  to 
Coimbatore.     Headquarters  of  the  tdluk  of  the  same  name. 

Ohik  Devari^  fl&frar.— Small  canal,  and  scene  of  a  fair  in  M)'sore 
District,  Mysore, — See  Chuncmankatte. 

Ohikhli  ( CA^/O— One  of  the  petty  Bhil  (Bheel)  States  of  Khandesh, 
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Bombay;  situated  between  the  Tipti  river  and  the  Sitpura  range. 
Estimated  pop.  (1875),  701,  of  whom  363  were  males  and  338  females; 
all  Bheels.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Guzerathl,  Maiathl,  and 
HindustilnL  Near  the  Tipti,  the  soil  is  good ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  Slate  is  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  is  consequendy  very  unhealthy. 
The  revenue  is  about  ^£70  from  land  and  grazing  rents,  and  ;£30o 
assigned  as  a  Government  pension  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  chie£ 
The  Wasawa,  or  ruler,  of  Chikhli  is  one  of  the  principal  MewAsi  chiefs. 
Chlkmagaldr. —  Tdluk  in  Kidur  District,  Mysore-  Area,  412 
square  miles;  popi  {1871),  110,105;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive 
of  water  rates,  ;^i2,o8a,  or  6s.  8d.  per  cultivated  acre.  The  surface 
includes  fertile  valleys  watered  by  perennial  streams,  and  forest-^rlad 
mountains,  on  the  slopes  of  which  coffee  is  grown. 

Chikmagaldr  ('  Town  of  the  Younger  Baughier'). — Chief  town  of 
K^ur  District,  Mysore;  130  miles  west-north-west  of  Bangalore  Lat. 
i^*  18'  15'  N.,  long.  75'  49'  20'  E, ;  pop.  (1871),  2027,  including 
65  Muhammadans  and  82  Christians;  municipal  revenue  {1874-75), 
£931 ;  rate  of  taxation,  9s.  per  head  The  headquarters  of  Kddur 
District  were  removed  from  Kidur  town  to  Chikmagaldr  in  1865,  and 
the  new  station  has  since  greatly  increased  in  prosperity.  The  main 
biizdr  is  a  wide  thorough^e  two  miles  long,  and  the  weekly  fair  on 
Wednesdays  is  attended  by  3000  people.  The  wants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coffee  plantations  have  led  to  the  settlement  of  several 
Musalmin  traders.  A  wide  belt  of  trees  has  been  planted,  to  ward  off 
the  prevailing  east  winds.  The  country  round  is  composed  of  the 
fertile  black  cotton  soil  Headquarters  of  the  tdluk  of  the  same  name. 
Ctti i Itn i^y a^tarHl all J . — Tdluk  inTumkur  District,  Mysore.  Area,  455 
square  miles;  pop.  (1871),  56,882;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive 
of  water  rates,  ^8650,  or  4s.  7d.  per  cultivated  acre, 

OhlkniyakailhaUi^Municipal  town  in  Tiimkdr  District,  Mysore ; 
40  miles  west-north-west  from  Tiimkiir  town.  LaL  13°  25'  10' n.,  long.  76° 
39'  40'  E.  Pop.  (1S71),  4504,  including  225  Muhammadans;  municipal 
revenue  (1874-75),  ^60;  rate  of  taxation,  3d.  per  head.  Founded  by 
Chikka  Niyaka,  a  chief  of  the  Havalgadi  house;  plundered  in  1791  by 
the  Marhatti  general,  Parasu  Rim  Bhio,  while  on  his  way  to  join  Lord 
Comwallis  before  Seringapatam,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded  a  booty  of 
^50,ooa  Now  a  prosperous  place,  surrounded  by  groves  of  cocoa-nut 
and  areca  palms.  Coarse  cotton  cloths,  white  and  coloured,  arc  manu- 
factured. Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 
There  are  7  well-endowed  temples.  Headquarters  of  the  Idluk  of  the 
same  name. 

OhikorL — Chief  town  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  Bel- 
gaum  District,  Bombay,  lying  42  miles  north-north-east  of  Belgaum,  in 
lat.   16*  36'  N.,  and  long.  74*  38'  e.     Pop,  (1872),  6184.     Chikori  is  » 
vol.  IL 
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considerable  entrepot  of  trade  between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  with 
which  it  has  ready  communication  by  a  load  from  Nip^  ovei  the 
Phoodi  GhiL  Ordinary  cotton  goods  are  manufactuTed  chiefly  fcr 
local  use.     Sub-judge's  court  and  post  office. 

OhilitowfUa.' — Village  in  Guzerat  District,  Punjab,  lying  5  miles 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jhelum  (Jhflam) ;  distant  from  Lahore  85 
miles  north-west,  in  laL  33°  39'  46'  n.,  long.  73'  38'  5a'  e.  Celebrated 
as  the  site  of  a  sanguinary  battle  in  the  second  Sikh  War.  Lord 
Gough,  after  marching  several  days  from  the  Chenib,  came  in  d^l  cf 
the  enemy  near  Chilidnwila  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  January  1849. 
While  his  men  were  engaged  in  taking  ground  for  an  encamfmient, 
a  few  shots  from  the  Sfkh  horse  artillery  fell  within  his  lines.  The 
General  thereupon  gave  the  order  for  an  immediate  attack ;  and  oui 
forces  moved  rapidly  forward  through  the  thick  jungle,  in  the  face  of 
masked  batteries,  which  again  and  again  opened  a  flank  fire  upon  their 
unguarded  line.  Beaten  back  time  after  time,  they  suU  advanced  upon 
the  unseen  enemy,  until  at  last,  by  some  misapprehension,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  began  to  retreat  in  a  somewhat  disorderly  manner.  Although  by 
this  time  our  troops  had  taken  some  15  or  16  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
our  artillery  had  swept  the  Sikh  line  from  end  to  end,  the  unfortunate 
panic  amongst  the  cavalry,  the  loss  of  almost  an  entire  British  regimeiit 
(the  Z4th),  and  the  approach  of  darkness  combined  to  prevent  our 
continuing  the  action.  The  Sikhs  remained  in  possession  of  more  than 
one  British  gun,  besides  holding  some  of  our  colours.  At  the  end  of 
the  engagement,  the  British  troops  maintained  their  position,  and  the 
enemy  retreated  during  the  night  Our  temporary  loss  of  prestige  was 
fully  retrieved  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Gujrit,  which  placed  the  whole 
Punjab  in  the  power  of  Lord  Gough.  An  obelisk,  erected  upon  the 
spot,  commemorates  the  British  officers  and  men  who  lost  thdr  lives 
upon  the  field.  Chilicinwila  is  also  identified  by  General  Cutmingham 
with  the  battle-field  of  Alexander  and  Poms  af^r  the  passage  of  the  river 
Jhelum. 

OhilkA  Lake. — A  shallow  inland  sea,  situated  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  Puri  District,  Orissa ;  and  in  the  extreme  south  extending  into 
the  Madras  District  of  Ganjdm.  Lit  ig"  28'  to  19°  56'  15"  n.,  Jon^ 
85°  9'  to  85°  38'  15"  E.  A  long  sandy  ridge,  in  places  little  more  than 
200  yards  wide,  separates  it  from  the  Bay  of  BengaL  On  the  west  and 
south  it  is  walled  in  by  lofty  hills ;  while  to  the  northward  it  loses  itself 
in  endless  shallows,  sedgy  banks,  and  islands  just  peeping  above  the 
surface,  formed  year  by  year  fixjm  the  silt  which  the  rivers  bring  down. 
A  single  narrow  mouth,  cut  through  the  sandy  ridge,  connects  it  with 
the  sea.  The  lake  spreads  out  into  a  pear-shaped  expanse  of  water 
44  miles  long,  of  which  the  northern  half  has  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  zo  miles,  while  the  southern  half  tapers  into  an  in^ulariy  cuT\'ed 
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pcHHt,  barely  averaging  5  miles  wide.  Smallest  area,  344  square  miles 
In  the  dry  weather,  increasing  to  about  450  during  the  rainy  season. 
Average  depth,  from  3  to  5  feet,  scarcely  anywhere  exceeding  6  feet 
The  bed  of  the  lake  is  a  very  few  feet  below  the  high-water  level  ol 
the  sea,  although  in  some  parts  it  is  slightly  below  low-water  mark. 
The  distant  inner  portion  of  the  lake  keeps  about  3  feet  higher 
than  the  exterior  ocean  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  The  narrow  tidal 
stFeam,  which  rushes  through  the  neck  connecting  the  lake  with 
the  sea,  suffices  to  keep  the  water  distinctly  sajt  during  the  dry 
months  from  December  to  June.  But  once  the  rains  have  set  in, 
and  the  rivers  come  pouring  down  upon  its  northern  extremity,  the 
sea -water  is  gradually  driven  out,  and  the  Chilki  passes  through 
various  stages  of  brackishness  until  it  becomes  a  fresh-water  lake. 
This  changeable  inland  sea  forms  one  of  a  series  of  lacustrine  forma- 
tions down  the  western  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  result  of 
a  perpetual  war  going  on  between  the  rivers  and  the  sea — the  former 
struggling  to  iind  vent  for  their  water  and  silt,  the  latter  repelling 
them  with  its  sand-laden  currents.  The  Chilki  may  be  regarded  as  a 
gulf  of  the  original  Bay  of  Bengal  On  the  south,  a  bold,  barren  spur 
of  hills  runs  down  to  the  coast ;  on  the  north,  the  land-making  rivers 
have  pushed  out  their  rounded  mouths  and  flat  deltas  into  the  ocean. 
Nor  has  the  sea  been  idle ;  but  meeting  and  overmastering  the  languid 
river  discharge  that  enters  the  Chilki,  it  has  joined  the  two  promontories 
with  a  bar  of  sand,  and  thus  formed  a  lake.  At  this  moment  the  delicate 
process  of  land-making  from  the  rivei  silt  at  the  north.east  end  of  the 
lake  is  slowly  but  steadily  going  on ;  white  the  bar-building  sea  busily 
plies  its  trade  across  its  mouth.  Old  documents  show  that  a  century 
ago  the  neck  of  land  was  only  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad  in 
places  where  it  is  now  two  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  in  the 
bar,  which  was  a  mile  wide  in  1780,  and  had  to  be  crossed  in  large  boats, 
was  described  forty  years  later  as  choked  up.  Shortly  before  r825,  an 
artiiicial  mouth  had  to  be  cut ;  and  although  this  also  rapidly  began  to 
silt  up,  it  remained,  as  late  as  1837,  more  than  three  times  its  present 
breadth.  The  villagers  allege  that  it  still  grows  narrower  year  by  yearj 
and  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  outlet  from  the  Chilki  forms  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  utilising  the  lake  as  an  escapement  for  the  floods 
that  desolate  the  delta.  Engineers  report  that  although  it  would  be 
easy  and  cheap  to  cut  a  channel,  it  would  be  very  costly  and  difficult  to 
keep  it  open ;  and  that  each  successive  mouth  would  speedily  choke  up 
and  share  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  The  scenery  of  the  Chilki  is 
very  varied,  and  in  parts  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  the  south  and 
west,  hill  ranges  bound  its  shores ;  and  in  this  part  it  is  dotted  with  a 
number  of  small  rocky  islands.  Proceeding  northwards,  the  lake 
expands  into  a  majestic  sheet  of  water.     Half-way  across  is  Nalbana, 
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literally  'the  reed  forest,'  an  island  about  5  miles  in  drcumfeience, 
scarcely  anywhere  rising  more  than  a  few  inches  above  water  level 
This  island  is  altogetheT  uninhabited,  but  is  regularly  visited  by  parties 
of  thatchers  from  the  mainland,  who  cut  the  reeds  and  high  grasses 
with  which  it  is  completely  covered.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
lie  the  islands  of  Pdrikild,  with  new  silt  formations  behind,  and  now 
partially  joined  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  land  which  separates  the  Chiiki 
from  the  sea.  At  some  places  they  emerge  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  water ;  at  others,  they  spread  out  into  well-raised  rice-fields.  Their 
northern  extremity  slopes  gracefully  down  to  the  lake  like  an  English 
park,  dotted  with  fine  trees,  and  backed  by  noble  masses  of  foliage. 
Water-fowl  of  all  kinds  are  very  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  lake. 
Salt-making  is  largely  carried  on  in  Parikud.  Beyond  the  noithem 
end  of  Pirikiid,  the  lake  gradually  shallows  until  it  becomes  solid 
ground.  At  this  point,  the  Puri  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  lake, 
and  the  process  of  land-making  is  going  on  steadily.  The  northern 
shores  of  the  Chilki  comprise  the  pargands  of  Sir^  and  Chaubiskud, 
and  it  is  these  tracts  which  have  to  bear  the  greatest  suffering  b  times 
of  general  inundation  in  Purt  Until  Ganjim  was  deserted,  on  account 
of  its  un healthiness,  the  Chilki  lake  was  during  the  hot  months  a 
frequent  resort  of  Europeans  firom  the  Madras  Presidency.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  stands  the  populous  and  important  vi1la|e 
of  Rambha,  having  an  extensive  trade  in  grain  with  Orissa,  for  which 
it  gives  salt  in  exchange.  A  steam  launch  plies  between  Rambhd  and 
Burukudi  on  the  Piiri  side,  a  distance  of  about  34  miles  The  Chiiki 
Canal,  connecting  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  with  the  Rushi- 
kulya  river,  is  7  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  throughout  the  year. 
Large  quantities  of  grain  and  salt  are  carried  to  and  fro  along  it 

OhihnArt — Village  and  headquarters  of  a  police  circle  {thdn^  in 
Rangpur  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river.  Lat  15°  27'  zo"  n.,  long.  89*  48'  50"  E.  Considerable  export 
trade  in  rice,  paddy,  and  jute. 

Otaimnr. — Pargand  in  the  north-west  of  Chdnda  District,  Central 
Provinces,  comprising  158  villages;  area,  416  square  miles.  Hill  and 
jungle  cover  the  south  and  east  The  soil  is  chiefly  red,  yellow,  or 
sandy,  with  considerable  tracts  of  black  loam.  Principal  products- 
rice,  sugar-cane,  oil-seeds,  wheat,  cotton,  gram,  jodr.  Chief  towns— 
Chimur,  noted  for  its  fine  cotton  cloth ;  lat  30*  31'  n.,  long.  79°  35 
30"  E. ;  Neri,  and  BhisL    At  Jimbulghita,  a  large  weekly  market  is  held 

Ohinib.— River  in  the  Punjib.— ite  ChenaK 

OhlliamaiuleilL — Town  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras.  Lat  ij* 
56'  M.,  long.  78*  44'  t ;  houses,  roSs  ;  pOpL  (1871),  5S74- 

Ohinchimnlla. — Formerly  a  separate  estate,  but  in  1814  added  to 
Bahagakafalli,  Madras. 
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Ohincbli— State  in  Khandesh,  Bombay. — Su  Dang  States. 
Gbinfflepat.— District,  tMuk,  and  town  in   MadTa£.~&v  Chen- 

CALPAT. 

OhM. — ^Village  in  Bashaht  State,  Punjab;  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj),  in  a  slight  depression 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain,  in  lat  31'  31'  n.,  and 
long;  78°  19'  V,  Elevation  above  the  river,  150a  feet ;  above  sea 
level,  9085  feet  Naturally  irrigated  by  a  large  number  of  little  rills, 
and  surrounded  with  vineyards,  whose  grapes,  dried  into  raisins,  form  a 
principal  article  of  food  for  the  people.  I^rge  dogs,  specially  trained 
for  the  purpose,  deter  the  bears  from  plundering  the  vines.  Chlnl  was 
the  favourite  hill  residence  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 

Chiniot. — Tafuii  of  Jhang  District,  Punjab ;  lying  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Rechna  Doib,  but  also  extending  a  little  beyond  the  Chenib, 
between  lat  31°  30'  30"  and  31°  50'  30"  H.,  and  lon&  72°  35'  and 
73°  14'  £.,  into  the  country  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the 
Jhelum  (Jhllam). 

CSliniot. — Municipal  town  in  Jhang  District,  Punjab,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  i'nA.yj/.  Lat  31*43' 3a"N.,  long:  73*0' 59"  E.  Pop.  (r868), 
ir,477,  comprising  3554  Hindus,  7418  Muhammadans,  162  Sflchs,  and 
343  'others.'  Situated  3  miles  south  of  the  present  bed  of  the  Chendb, 
on  the  road  from  Jhang  to  Waziribid.  Founded  prior  to  the  Musal- 
inin  conquest  of  Upper  India.  Suffered  much  during  the  troubles  of 
1848,  being  the  scene  of  constant  sanguinary  struggles  between  the 
leaders  of  local  factions.  Manufacture  of  coarse  cloth ;  small  transit 
trade  from  Afghdnistin  to  Lahore;  unimportant  trafGc  and  inconsiderable 
salt  mines.  Handsome  mosque ;  shrine  dedicated  to  Shdh  Barhin,  a 
Muhammadan  saint,  revered  by  Hindus  and  Musalmins  alike.  Famous 
for  native  painters  and  artificers.  Chief  inhabitants,  Khojas.  Tahsiii, 
and  police  statioa  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76,  £&&$,  or  is.  5|d. 
per  head  of  population  (ri,8i7)  within  municipd  limits. 

OfainnamaUipar.— Peak  of  the  Eastern  Ghdts,  in  Ganjdm  District, 
Madras.  Lat  18°  40'  n.,  long.  84°  6'  e.  Height,  1615  feet  above  sea 
level  Situated  a  mile  east  of  the  Parla  Kimedi  and  Chjcacole  road. 
One  of  the  stations  of  the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey. 

CfaillSnra]l.~Town  in  Hiiglf  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hdgli  river,  a  short  distance  south  of  Hdgli  town.  Lat 
as"  53'  i'  N.,  long.  88°  z6'  40'  e.  Chinsurah  is  now  included  within 
the  Hilgll  municipality,  and  the  Census  returns  of  1873  do  not  distin- 
guish between  the  two  towns.  The  Dutch  established  themselves  here 
in  the  17th  century,  and  held  the  place  till  1825,  when  it  was  ceded 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  Great  Britain.  The  town  is  neatly 
laid  out  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  invalid  depot  for  troops,  and 
for  regiments  arriving  from  or  proceeding  to  England ;  but  within  the 
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last  few  years  it  has  been  abandoned  as  a  military  station.  It  contains 
a  public  library  and  printing  press. 

Ohintadrapet. — A  quarter  of  Madras  Town. 

Chintaln&r.  —  Chiefship  in  Bastar,  Central  Provinces,  compriang 
about  loo  villages.  Area,  480  square  miles.  The  forests  su[^ly  teak, 
which  is  exported  by  the  Chintiiong,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
Til  river.     The  chief  resides  at  Jigargunda. 

OhintailUUli -pet.— Municipal  town  in  Kolir  District,  Mysore;  35 
miles  north-north-west  of  Kolir.  Lat  1 3*  ^4'  ao"N.,  long:  78'  5'  43"  E ; 
pop,  (1871),  4308,  including  477  Muhammadans  and  4  Christians; 
municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  £,\Z;  rate  of  tajiation,  id.  per  head. 
Named  after  its  Maihatti  founder,  Chintamani  Rio,  and  a  seat  of  the 
Komati  or  banking  class.  Considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  gold,  diver, 
and  precious  stones.  The  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  pomegranates. 
Until  1873,  headquarters  of  the  Ambiji-durga  tdltik. 

Ohintpnmi  {Ackintpumi,  or  Sola  Singhi).  —  Mountain  range  in 
Hoshiirpur  District,  Punjab,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Jaswin  Diin.  Commences  at  a  point  close  to  Talwira,  on  the  Beas 
(Biis)  river,  and  runs  in  a  south-eastward  direction  between  the  Districts 
of  Hoshiirpur  and  Kingra.  Its  highest  point,  at  the  encamping  ground 
of  Bharwiin,  28  miles  from  Hoshiirpur  on  the  Dharmsila  road,  is  3896 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thence  the  ridge  continues  till  it  crosses  the 
valley  of  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj),  its  northern  slope  sinking  gradually  into  the 
Beas  (Biis)  basin,  while  its  southward  escarpment  consists  of  an  abrupt 
cliff  about  300  feet  in  height  The  space  between  its  central  line  and 
the  plain  portion  of  the  Jaswin  Diin  is  occupied  by  a  broad  tableland, 
thickly  clothed  with  forest,  and  intersected  by  precipitous  ravines,  which 
divide  the  surface  into  natural  blocks.  Beyond  the  Sutlej,  the  chain 
assumes  the  name  of  the  Nalaoarh  Range. 

Ohiplnn. — Chief  town  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  Ratni- 
giri  District,  Bombay.  Lat  17*31'  as"  N.,  long.  73*33'  50"  e.  Situated 
108  miles  south-east  of  Bombay,  and  about  35  miles  from  the  coast  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Wishishti,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  nearly  2  tons.  Pop,  (1872),  6071,  Sub-judge's  court,  and  post 
office.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town  are  some  Buddtust 
excavations. 

Ohiporapalle.— 7(^/»<t  of  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras.  Houses, 
45>4°t>  grouped  into  504  villages,  all  taminddri;  pop,  (i87r}, 
304,383,  almost  all  Hindus,  viz.  Vaishnavs  176,890,  Sivaites  a6,7i8, 
and  Lingiyats  loS. 

Ohipompalle. — Estate  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras ;  conasting 
of  one  village,  assessed  at  ;^38i  per  annum.  Fonneily  part  of  the 
Pinchadiria  esUte;  but  when  that  hunih  was  transferred  to  the  Vizi- 
anigram  domains,  within  the  ancient  territorial  limits  of  which  it  was 
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found  to  lie,  the  remainder  was  named  the  Chfpunipalle  estate,  after 
the  most  central  village  in  it  The  RAji  of  Vizianigram  bought  the 
estate,  which  then  contained  34  villages,  for  an  annual  payment  of  ^^3633. 
Fifteen  of  the  24  villages  have  since  lapsed  to  Government  on  account 
of  airears  of  revenue,  and  8  others  have  been  apportioned  among  as 
many  different  proprietors.  The  present  estate,  therefore,  consists  of 
one  village  only. 

Ohirang  Jyttis. — One  of  the  Dwirs  or  sub-montane  tracts  conquered 
from  BhuQln  in  1869,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  Eastern  Dwdrs,  in 
GoilpiLra  District,  Assam.  Area,  495  square  miles;  pop.  (1870),  756. 
Almost  the  entire  area  is  waste,  the  density  of  population  being  less 
than  3  persons  per  square  mile.  A  tract  of  aa5'6o  square  miles,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole,  has  been  set  apart  as  forest  reserves,  and 
divided  into  13  valuable  idl  forests.  The  settlement  of  the  cultivated 
fields,  which  cover  an  aggregate  of  only  934  acres,  has  been  made  by 
Govenmient  directly  with  the  cultivators  for  a  term  of  7  years. 

Ohirda.— Town  in  Kistna  District,  Madras.  LaL  16°  5$'  20"  n., 
lon^  80*  4'  10"  E  ;  houses,  1819  ;  pop.  (1871),  9256.  Formerly  in 
Nellore  District     Noted  for  its  cotton  manufactures. 

OturgAon. — Town  in  Jhinsi  District,  North-Westem  Provinces. 
PopL  (1872),  3355.  Situated  in  lat  25'  35'  n.,  and  long.  78°  52'  E,  on 
the  road  to  Cawnpore,  18  miles  north-east  of  JhAnsi,  and  14  miles 
south-west  of  Moth.  Formerly  the  property  of  a  BundeU  Thikur,  a 
descendant  of  B(r  Sinh  Deo  of  Orchha,  who  held  a  sanad  from  the 
British  Government  In  1841,  Rio  Bakht  Sinh,  the  ruling  chief,  was 
expelled  for  disloyalty ;  his  fort  being  razed  to  the  ground,  and  his  whole 
estate  confiscated  He  was  afterwards  killed  at  PanwirL  His  surviving 
son,  Rio  Raghunith  Sinh,  receives  a  pension  of  £^j,a  per  month. 
Police  and  customs  stations. 

OhirklU&li— -Sute  and  town  in  Bundelkhand,  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces.— See  Ckarkhari.  - 

Ohimer.  —  Seaport  in  Tanna  District,  Bombay.  Average  annual 
ralue  of  trade  for  five  years  ending  1873-74 — exports,  ^£17,649;  imports. 

Obit. — Town  in  Ghizfpur  District,  North-Westem  Provinces.  Lat 
as*  4S'  4"  N.,  long.  84°  a'  39"  e.  Area,  53  acres  ;  pop.  (187a),  5821. 
Situated  fi  miles  north  of  the  Ganges,  and  distant  from  Gh^ipur  30 
miles  north-east     Agricultural  centre  of  merely  local  importance. 

Ohitoldrdf  (Chitaidtvog). — District  of  the  Nagar  Division,  Mysore. 
Including  the  extreme  limits  of  two  long  narrow  projections  into 
the  Madras  Distria  of  Bellary,  it  is  situated  between  13*  35'  and 
15*  2'  N.  lat,  and  between  75*  43'  and  77*  30'  e,  long.;  esti- 
mated area,  4471  square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  Census 
of  1871,  531,36a     On  the  north  and  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
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District  of  Beltaiy,  in  the  Madras  Presidencjr ;  and  on  the  noith-west, 
it  is  separated  by  the  Tungabhadra  river  from  the  Bombay  Disthct 
of  Dhdrwdr.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  the  town  of 
Chitaldrug. 

Pkysiml  Aspects. — The  District  is  distinguished  in  MysOTC  for  its  low 
rainfall,  and  the  arid,  stony  character  of  the  soil  It  con^sts  for  the 
most  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Vedavati  or  Hagaii  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tungabhadra,  running  from  southwest  to  north-east ;  and  it 
is  traversed  crosswise  by  a  belt  of  intermittent  parallel  chains 
of  low  hills.  The  highest  summits  of  these  hills  are  fi^m  2800  to 
3800  feet  above  sea  level  The  rest  of  the  District  is  an  open  plain, 
entirely  destitute  of  picturesque  features,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
about  aooo  feeL  The  Vedavati  river  occupies  a  wide  sandy  bed,  which 
is  almost  dry  of  water  during  the  hot  months,  except  where  wells  are 
sunk  for  irrigation.  The  Tungabhadra  river  forms  the  north-western 
boundary  for  a  few  miles,  and  the  Northern  Pindktni  enters  the  District 
on  the  extreme  east  for  an  equally  short  distance.  In  no  part  of  Chital- 
dnlg  are  trees  numerous ;  and  the  present  sterile  condition  of  the 
country  is  attributed  to  the  reckless  destruction  of  the  former  forests. 
Rich  grass  for  pasturage  abounds  in  certain  tracts,  and  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive wherever  it  can  be  artificially  watered.  The  well-known  '  black 
cotton  soil,'  interspersed  with  sandy  patches,  prevails  in  the  north  and 
west ;  in  the  south,  the  earth  is  largely  impregnated  with  salt,  which  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  and  towards  the  east, 
the  sur^e  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  abounds  in  springs,  whidi 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbouring 
Districts  of  Tdmkiir  and  Bellary.  The  central  range  of  hills  presents  a 
succession  of  different  formations.  In  the  south,  the  hills  are  mainly 
composed  of  a  ferruginous  clayey  slate,  topped  with  magnetic  iron- 
stone ;  about  Chitaldnlg  is  found  the  prevailing  syenite  of  Mysore, 
with  felspar  and  mica ;  while  towards  the  north,  the  lower  ridges  consist 
of  a  compound  in  which  chlorite,  oxide  of  iron,  and  hornblende  appear. 
Among  minerals  may  be  mentioned  iron  ore  in  various  forms,  asbestos, 
potstone,  slate,  actinoUte,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  wild  animals 
include  the  tiger,  panther,  bear,  hysna,  and  wild  hog.  As  elsewhere  in 
Mysore,  trees  have  been  planted  out  in  avenues  along  the  public  roads, 
and  the  cultivators  are  encouraged  to  grow  groves  of  their  own;  but  the 
trees  thus  planted  are  kept  alive  with  much  dif&culty,  and  there  is 
not  sufhcient  timber  in  the  District  to  serve  for  the  locaJ  demands  of 
housebuilding. 

HUlery. — The  history  of  Chitaldnlg  is  chiefly  associated  with  the 
names  of  the  polios  or  petty  chieftains,  who  rose  to  independence 
during  the  r  7th  century.  The  most  ancient  site  in  the  District  is  the 
village  of  Nirgunda,  which  is  proved  by  inscriptions  of  the  5th  century 
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A.D.  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  Jain  principality,  tributary  to  the 
Chera  or  Kongu  empire.  It  b  believed  that  descendants  of  this  line 
continued  to  govern  the  country  during  the  predominance  of  the 
Chatukya  and  Eallala  dynasties.  When  the  latter  kingdom  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Muhammadans  in  the  14th  century,  the  Hindu  sovereigns 
of  VijsEyanagar  became  paramount  over  all  Southern  India;  but  the 
remoteness  of  their  authority  allowed  numerous  feudatories  to  assert 
their  semi-independence.  Foremost  amongst  these  were  the  poligdrs  of 
Chitaldnig,  Nidugal,  and  Nayakanhalll  The  ChitaldrUg  family  are 
atduiowledged  to  belong  to  the  Bedar  caste,  who  subsist  by  hunting  and 
tending  cattle.  The  founder  obtained  possession  of  the  hill  fort  of 
Chitaldnig  in  about  the  year  1508;  and,  by  the  help  of  his  warlike 
tribesmen,  his  descendants  gradually  extended  their  power  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  District  During  the  wars  which  flowed 
from  the  disputes  between  the  Muhammadans  of  Bijdpur,  the  Mughals, 
and  the  Marhattis,  the  Chitaldnig  poligdr  served  as  a  valuable  auxi- 
liary on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  local 
chieftains,  he  fell  before  the  conquering  armies  of  Haidar  All.  In  1 779, 
the  fort  of  Chitaldnig,  which  had  been  besieged  by  Haidar  All  on 
more  than  one  previous  occasion,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  treachery  ; 
he  sent  the  ruling  &mi]y  prisoners  to  Seringapatam,  transported  the 
inhabitants  in  a  body  to  people  his  capital,  and  enlisted  the  young 
boys  of  the  Bedar  caste  in  his  own  battalions.  The  poligdr  of  Nidugal 
was  subjected  by  Haidar  Ali  at  about  the  same  time,  though  the  family 
survived  to  be  finally  extirpated  by  Tipii  in  iT^g-  They  are  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  a  Kshattriya  immigrant,  to  whom  the 
country  was  granted  by  the  Vijiyanagar  sovereign  in  the  i6th  century. 
The  hill  fort  of  Nidugal  became  their  residence  afler  they  had  been 
driven  from  the  plains  by  the  Musalmdn  Nawdb  of  Sfra.  The  Naya- 
kanhalll family  were  chiefe  of  smaller  note,  whose  territory  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  Chitaldnig  poligdr  before  the  days  of  Haidar  All. 
On  the  death  of  Tipii,  in  1799,  Chitaldnig  was  included  in  the 
dominions  of  the  resuscitated  Hindu  Riji  of  Mysore.  The  west  and 
south  suffered  during  the  disturbances  of  1830,  which  led  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Indian  Government ;  and  the  entire  State  has  thenceforth 
been  under  direct  British  administration. 

populaiim. — A  iAdna-stimdri,  or  house  enumeration  of  the  people, 
In  1853-54,  returned  a  total  of  389,495  persons.  The  regular  Census 
of  i87r  ascertained  the  number  to  be  531,360,  showing  an  increase 
of  more  than  83  per  cent  in  the  interval  of  r8  years,  if  the  earlier 
estimate  can  be  trusted.  This  increase  is  far  larger  than  in  any  other 
IHstrict  of  Mysore ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  may  be  partly  due  to 
immigration  from  the  neighbouring  District  of  Shimoga.  The  area  of 
Chitaldnig  is  approximately  estimated  at  447  r   square  miles,  which 
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gives  an  aveiage  of  ii8'8  persons  per  square  mile,  the  lowest  average  in 
all  Mysore.  The  most  densely  populated  tdluk  is  Davangere.  Classified 
according  to  sex,  there  are  371,587  males  and  >59,773  females;  {ffo- 
portion  of  males,  51*11  per  cent  There  are,  under  13  years  of  age, 
102,730  boys  and  100,166  girls  ;  total,  103,996,  or  38  per  cent  of  the 
District  population.  The  occupation  tables  are  not  trustworthy ;  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  1 1 9,490  persons  are  returned  as  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  41,703  with  manufacture  and  arts.  The  religious 
division  of  the  people  shows — Hindus,  513,171,  or  96*3  per  cent; 
Muhammadans,  18,068,  or  3*4  per  cent ;  Jains,  847,  or  '15  per  cent ; 
Christians,  270,  or  05  per  cent ;  and  4  PirsCs.  The  Hindus  are  further 
subdivided,  according  to  the  two  great  sects,  into  340,647  worshippeis 
of  Vishnu,  and  37r,524  worshippers  of  Siva  The  Brihmans  number 
8198,  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Sn:iirta  and  Mddha  sects; 
the  claimants  to  the  rank  of  Kshattriyahood  number  3335,  including 
2474  Marhattis,  369  Ri.jputs,  and  34  Sfkhs;  the  Vaisyas  are  represented 
by  4469,  of  whom  4406  are  Komatis.  Of  inferior  castes,  the  most 
numerous  are — the  Bedars  (98,050),  hunters,  whose  chief  was  the  former 
poligdr  of  Chitaldnlg;  the  Wokligas  (69,735),  agricultural  labourers; 
the  Gollas  (46,396),  herdsmen  ;  and  the  Kurubas  (3Si459)>  shepherds. 
The  Lingiyats,  who  have  always  been  influenrial  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  have  supplied  several  families  of  petty  poligdn,  number 
44,143.  Out-castes  are  returned  at  58,345,  and  wandering  tribes  at 
10,266.  Altogether,  the  chief  feature  in  this  ethnical  classification  is 
the  small  proportion  of  the  pure  Hindu  castes,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  Mysore  The  Muhammadans,  who  muster  strongest  in  the  tMnk 
of  Davangere,  are  almost  all  described  as  Deccani  Musalmins  of  the 
Sunni  sect  The  four  PeLisIs  are  all  resident  in  Davangere.  Out  of  the 
total  of  370  Christians,  15  are  Europeans  and  36  Eurasians,  leaving 
219  for  the  native  converts.  According  to  another  principle  of  classifi- 
cation, there  are  146  Protestants  and  270  Roman  Catholics. 

The  District  contains  15 11  primary  (asalt)  populated  towns  and 
villages,  with  15,399  houses  of  the  better  class,  or  above  ^50  in  value, 
and  81,001  houses  of  the  inferior  sort.  As  compared  with  the  area  and 
the  population,  these  figures  give  the  following  averages : — Villages  per 
square  mile,  '34 ;  houses  per  square  mile,  33  ;  persons  per  village,  352 ; 
persons  per  house,  5'5r.  The  four  following  places  each  contain  mwe 
than  5000  inhabitants: — Davangere  (6596),  the  chiefcentre  of  trade  and 
manufocture,  and  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  Ungjlyats  \  Harihar 
(6401),  where  a  native  regiment  used  formerly  to  be  stationed,  on  the 
Tungabhadra  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  masonry  bridge,  erected 
at  the  cost  of  _^35,ooo  ;  Chitaldrug  town  (58r2),  the  civil  head- 
quarters of  the  District,  but  abandoned  as  a  military  cantonment  on 
account  of  its  unhealthiness;TuRtrvANUR(5073).    There  are  altogether 
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eleven  municipalities  in  the  District,  with  an  aggregate  municipal 
revenue,  in  1874-75,  of  ^^1071.  On  the  Jogimdth,  one  of  the  highest 
hills  immediately  south  of  Chitaldnig  town,  a  teak  plantation  and 
sanitarium  have  been  formed. 

Agriculture. — The  greater  part  of  the  food  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
'  dry  crops,'  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — Rd^ 
(Cynosurus  corocanus) ;  jodr  (Holcus  sorghum)  and  navane  (Panicum 
Italicum),  two  varieties  of  millet;  and  the  pulses,  kad(Ui  (Cicer 
arietinum),  ti^ari  (Cajanus  Indicus),  and  hurali  (Dolichos  uniflonis). 
Rice  is  only  grown  in  the  river  valleys.  Cotton  is  extensively  raised  in 
certain  tracts,  and  in  the  south  there  are  large  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms. 
In  the  east,  the  soil  is  naturally  so  sterile,  and  the  rainfall  is  so  small, 
that  even  rdgt  requires  to  be  regularly  irrigated  from  wells.  There  are, 
altogether,  1795  tanks  in  the  District,  a  comparatively  small  number  for 
Mysore.  Irrigation  is  the  great  want  of  Chitaldnig,  for  without  it 
every  crop  is  precarious.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a 
project  has  been  under  consideration  of  embanking  the  Vedavati  river, 
where  it  breaks  through  the  ceiUnd  range  of  the  District  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  ^^150,000;  and  50,000  acres  in  the  fertile  but  arid  plain  of 
Hiriyur  would  thus  be  rendered  productive.  The  following  agricultural 
statistics  are  merely  approximate: — Out  of  the  total  area  of  4471  square 
miles,  1556  are  returned  as  under  cultivation,  and  iioa  as  cultivable. 
The  area  under  rice  is  45,825  acres;  wheat,  7573  ;  other  food  grains, 
821,298;  oil-seeds,  99,565;  cotton,  38,963;  vegetables,  93,744;  cocoa- 
nut  and  areca-nut  palms,  14,404.  The  returns  of  agricultural  stock  show 
8961  carts  and  71,003  ploughs.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  Chitaldnig 
District  consists  in  its  flocks  and  herds.  The  common  cattle  of  the 
villagers  are  of  a  small  size ;  but  on  the  wide  pasture  grounds  belonging  to 
the  amritd  mahdl  graze  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  cattle  in  Southern 
India.  Tlie  best  cows  and  the  best  buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chitaldnig  town.  The  most  valuable  breeds  of  sheep,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  to  be  found  in  the  north-west  of  the  District.  The  total 
number  of  cows  and  bullocks  is  returned  at  351,915  ;  of  sheep  and 
goats,  at  397,996. 

Manu/aelures,  etc. — The  staple  industries  depend  upon  the  local  pro- 
ductions of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron.  The  weavii^  of  coarse  cotton  cloth 
is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  District,  and  several  villages  are  known 
for  the  special  fineness  or  peculiar  pattern  of  their  work.  Kamblis,  or 
iroollen  blankets,  are  also  made  everywhere,  both  white  and  black,  as 
well  as  checked  The  size  is  generally  18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and 
the  price  varies  from  33s.  to  ^^4.  Some  are  occasionally  produced  of 
so  delicate  a  texture  that  it  is  said  they  can  be  rolled  up  into  a  hollow 
bamboo,  and  ;^3o  is  asked  for  such  a  fancy  article.  The  weaving  of 
silk  is  confined  to  a  few  localities.     Iron  ore  is  largely  smelted  in  the 
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central  hill  ranges;  the  articles  produced  are  agricultural  implements 
and  weapons  of  steeL  The  manufacture  of  glass  OTnaments,  such  as 
bangles,  foims  a  specklit7  of  the  village  of  Mattod,  and  coarse  paper 
is  made  from  old  sacking  in  the  Dod^  tdltik;  but  both  these  industries 
have  much  fallen  off  in  recent  years. 

The  principal  centre  of  trade  is  the  thriving  town  of  Davangere,  in 
the  noith-west  of  the  District,  where  a  large  through  traffic  is  conducted 
The  areca-nut  and  pepper  of  the  Malndd  or  hilt  country  of  West 
Mysore  are  here  exchanged  for  the  piece-goods,  hardware,  salt,  etc, 
imported  from  Madras,  and  the  kamblis  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  merchants  mostly  belong  to  the  ling^yat  secL  The 
most  frequented  religious  fair  is  held  at  the  sacred  village  of  Nayakan- 
halli,  in  the  Dodderi  tdlukt  where  15,000  persons  assemble  annually. 
There  are  no  railroads  in  the  District  The  imperial  roads  have  a  total 
length  of  191  miles,  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  ^3403;  of  District 
roads,  there  are  114  miles,  costing  ^1616. 

AdminUfration.  —  In  1873-74,  the  total  revenue  of  Chitaldnig 
District,  excluding  forests,  education,  and  public  works,  amounted  to 
^^107,039.  The  chief  items  were — land  revenue,  ;£75,s6>  ;  dl>kdri  or 
exdse,  ^£15,304  ;  mehatarfa  or  assessed  taxes,  ^6460.  The  District 
is  divided  into  8  tiluks  or  fiscal  divisions,  with  51  hoUh  or  minor  fiscal 
units.  In  1870-71,  the  total  number  of  estates  on  the  register  was 
165,396,  owned  by  53,813  proprietors  or  coparceners.  During  1874, 
the  average  daily  prison  population  of  the  District  jail  amounted  to 
37*83,  and  of  the  tdluk  lock-ups  to  11*68  ;  total,  39*50,  of  whom  3*30 
were  women,  showing  i  person  in  jail  to  every  13,855  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  same  year  the  District  police  force  numbered  3  superior 
ofBcers,  38  subordinate  ofEceis,  and  380  constables,  and  the  municipal 
police  one  officer  and  12  constables ;  total,  333  men  of  all  ranks,  main- 
tained at  an  aggregate  cost  of  ^£3440.  These  figures  show  one  police- 
man to  every  13  square  miles  of  area,  or  to  every  1596  persons  of  the 
population ;  the  cost  being  15s.  4d.  per  square  mile  and  1^  per  bead 
of  populatioa  The  number  of  schools  aided  and  inspected  by  Govern- 
ment in  1874  was  396,  attended  by  5847  pupils,  being  one  schod  to 
every  15-10  square  miles,  and  1 1  pupils  to  every  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tioa    In  addition,  there  were  33i  unaided  schools,  with  3831  pupQs. 

Medical  Aspects.  —  The  climate  of  Chitaldnig  is  characterised  by  a 
drier  heat  than  the  rest  of  Mysore;  The  rainfall  is  consideraUy  less, 
and  there  are  few  forests  or  inequalities  of  surface  to  moderate  the 
radiation  from  the  bare  plain.  In  the  western  part,  a  cool  breeze  from 
the  west  sometimes  blows  during  night  in  the  hot  season.  The  mean 
average  temperature  during  the  year  is  about  78^°,  the  hottest  month 
being  April  The  average  rain&ll  at  Chitaldri^  town,  calculated  on 
the  seven  years  ending  1874,  amounts  to  only  34*58  iacbes,  of  vliicb 
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nearly  one-half  falls  in  the  single  month  of  October,  at  the  season  of 
the  breaking  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  Certain  parts  of  the  District 
receive  less  than  lo  inches  in  the  year ;  and  if  this  supply  fails,  severe 
distress  is  inevitably  occasioned 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Chitaldrilg  town  was  abandoned  as  a 
military  station  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  The  vital  statistics  of 
the  District  are  far  from  trustworthy ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  out 
of  the  total  of  4786  deaths  reported  in  1873,  3694  were  assigned  to 
fevers,  574  to  bowel  complaints,  315  to  small-pox,  and  34  to  snake-bite 
and  wild  beasts.  As  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Mysore,  outbreaks 
of  cholera  are  rare.  In  1874,  the  dispensary  at  Chitaldr;lg  town  was 
attended  by  166  in-patients,  of  whom  none  died,  and  by  3969  out- 
patients. 

Cbitaldriiff. — Tdluk  in  District  of  the  same  name,  Mysore  Area, 
663  square  miles;  pop.  (1871),  80,777,  *be  Reddi  caste  being  espe- 
ctalty  numerous;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive  of  water  rates, 
^^10,480,  or  IS.  54  per  cultivated  acre. 

Ohttaldnig  (^spotted  mstu;  or  'Umbrella  rorf'). —  Chief  town 
of  the  District  of  the  same  name,  Mysore;  136  miles  north-west  ol 
Bangalore.  LaL  14*  14'  n.,  long.  76°  26'  e.  ;  pop.  (1871),  5812, 
including  833  Muhammadans,  15  Jains,  and  17  Christians;  municipal 
revenue  (1874-75),  £A'^  i  i^^e  of  taxation,  is.  7d  per  head  The 
modem  town  stands  at  the  north-east  base  of  a  cluster  of  hills,  covered 
with  extensive  fortifications.  Many  inscriptions  have  been  found  of  the 
Chalukya,  Ballala,  and  Vijiyanagar  dynasties.  Local  history  com- 
mences with  the  family  of  the  Chitaldriig  poligArs,  who  trace  back  to 
the  15th  century.  Their  hereditary  title  was  Niyak,  and  they  claimed 
descent  from  the  Bedar  or  Boya  caste  of  hunters  and  mountaineers. 
They  gradually  extended  their  power  on  all  sides  until  they  came  into 
collision  with  Haidar  Al(,  who  captured  Chitaldnig  in  1779,  sent  the 
last  of  the  Niyaks  prisoner  to  Seringapatam,  and  dispersed  the  Bedar 
population.  The  remains  of  the  mud  fort  and  palace  of  the  poiigdrs 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Haidar  AU  erected  a  formidable  stone  fortress, 
within  which  his  son  Tipii  built  a  palace,  now  used  as  a  court-house. 
They  also  constnicted  immense  granaries  and  pits,  for  storing  oil  and 
gfiL  Inside  the  fortifications  are  14  temples,  of  which  the  principal, 
dedicated  to  Huchangi-amma,  has  two  storeys.  Water  is  conducted  to 
all  the  streets  from  the  Timmanhalh  tank.  The  cantonments  have  been 
abandoned  as  a  station  for  British  troops,  on  account  of  their  unhealthi- 
ness. The  weavers  of  Chitaldrdg  were  once  celebrated,  but  only 
country  blankets  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  are  now  made  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  several  maths  or  Hindu  convents.  The  largest  is  the 
Murgi  matk,  3  miles  to  the  north-west,  the  residence  of  the  chief  ffir^ 
of  the  Siva  Chaktars  or  Ling^yats. 
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OUtalmArL — Village  in  Jessor  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Madhuniatl.  The  site  of  an  annual  fair  held  at  the  end 
of  March,  lasting  six  days,  and  attended  by  about  4000  people  daily. 

Ohitang. — River  in  Umballa  (Ambili)  and  Kamil  Districts,  Fun- 
jab  ;  rises  in  the  pluns  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Saraswati 
(Sursati),  with  which  it  runs  parallel  for  a  distance.  Near  Bdlchafiai  the 
two  rivers  apparently  unite  in  the  sands,  but  reappear  in  two  distinct 
channels  farther  down,  the  Chitang  running  parallel  with  the  Jumna 
(Jamuni),  and  then  turning  westward  toward  Hinsi  and  Hissdr.  The 
bed  in  this  part  of  its  course  affords  a  channel  for  the  Hissir  branch  of 
the  Western  Jumna  CanaL  Traces  of  the  deserted  waterway  are  viable 
as  far  as  the  Ghaggai,  which  it  formerly  joined  some  miles  below 
Bhatner ;  but  the  stream  is  now  entirely  diverted  into  the  canaL  In 
former  days  it  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  like  others  of  the  smaller 
Cis-Sudej  rivers.  Some  authorities  consider  that  the  Chitang  is  an 
artificial  channel  Cultivation  extends  along  its  banks  in  a  few  isolated 
patches,  but  for  the  most  part  a  fringe  of  dense  jungle  lines  its  course. 

Ohiti  Bew&. — River  of  the  Central  Provinces,  rising  in  Chhindwira 
District,  and  after  a  course  of  over  50  miles,  falling  into  the  Shakar, 
about  a  mile  above  the  railway  bridge  at  Pitlon  in  Narsinhpur  UstricL 
The  coal,  worked  by  the  Naibadi  (Nerbudda)  Mining  Company,  E^>pears 
in  the  gorge  through  which  this  river  leaves  the  Sitpura  tableland. 

Ohitarkot.— Hill  and  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Binda  District,  North- 
Western  Provinces;  distant  71  miles  from  Allahibdd,  and  43  miles 
from  Bdnda.  The  Piisuni  river  flows  beneath  its  base,  which  has  a 
drcumference  of  some  3  miles.  A  terrace  mns  round  the  hillside, 
upon  which  pilgrims  perform  the  ceremony  of  drcumambulatioo. 
Thirty-three  shrines,  dedicated  to  various  deities,  crown  the  surround- 
ing hills  or  fringe  the  banks  of  the  Piisuni.  The  temple  attendants 
hold  the  revenues  of  39  villages  within  British  territory,  besides  several 
others  in  the  adjoining  Native  States.  Two  large  ^rs  take  place 
annually,  which  formerly  attracted  from  30,000  to  45,000  visitors,  but 
not  more  than  15,000  now  attend.  Thirty  ghdis,  or  bathing  places, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  held  by  Brihman  families,  who  levy 
dues  upon  the  pilgrims.  Tradition  sets  down  the  total  number  of 
religious  buildings  at  360,  a  sacred  number  of  constant  occurrence 
throughout  Upper  India. 

Ohitartali.— River  of  Cuttack  District,  Orissa.  A  branch  of  the 
Mah^nadi,  which  leaves  the  parent  stream  about  10  miles  below  the 
point  where  it  throws  off  the  Binipl  After  flowing  a  few  miles,  the 
Chitartali  bifivcates  into  the  Chitartal^  and  the  Niln.  These  streams 
re-unite  after  a  course  of  about  zo  miles ;  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Ndn,  the  united  waters  fall  into  the  Mahinadi  estuary  a  few  miles  fiom 
the  coast,  and  so  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal     The  Kendrapdra  Canal  runs 
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along  the  north  bank  of  the  Chitaitali  to  the  point  where  the  Niin 
diverges  to  the  northwards,  whence  it  proceeds  along  the  bank  of  the 
latter  river  till  it  drops  into  tidal  waters  at  Mirsdghii,  after  a  total  length 
of  42}  miles  from  Cuttack. 

ObitrA  ('  7Se  Variegaied'  or  '  Glancing  Waters'\—'^ya  of  Jessor 
District,  Bengal  In  Rennel's  Bengal  Atlas,  of  the  last  century,  this  river 
is  an  o&hoot  of  the  Nabdgangd,  at  a  point  3  miles  from  where  the  latter 
river  left  the  Mitibhingl  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  head  of 
the  Chitri  is  completely  closed,  partly  by  the  silting  up  of  the  Nabi- 
gang^  and  partly  by  an  artificial  disconnection  with  it,  by  means  of  an 
embankment  which  an  indigo  planter  threw  across  the  head  of  the 
Chiti^  about  forty-five  years  aga  The  river  flows  through  Jessor  in  a 
south-south-easterly  direction,  past  Kilfganj,  Khajuri,  Ghordkhili,  Narjl, 
and  Gobri,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  low  marshy  country  in  the  interior  of 
the  District  Navigable  in  a  portion  of  its  course  by  boats  of  about  2 
tons  burden  from  the  commencement  of  the  rains  up  to  December, 
but  before  the  end  of  February  closed  to  all  but  the  smallest  craft 

Ohitr&vatL — River  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras.  It  rises  at 
Nandidnfg  in  Mysore,  and,  flowing  across  Bellary  District,  joins  the 
Penn^  in  the  Jamalmadugu  idluk, 

CSdtraw&O. — One  of  the  petty  States  of  Gohelw^  in  Kithiiwir, 
Bombay.  Consists  of  1  village,  with  i  independent  tribute  -  payer. 
Estimated  revenue  in  1876,  ;£6o.  Pays  tribide  of  ;£49  to  the  GiekwiEr 
of  Baroda,  and  about  £4  to  Junigarh. 

ObittagOlllf. — A  Division  or  Commissionership  of  Bengal ;  between 
zo*  43'  and  33°  46'  N.  lat,  and  between  90*  43'  and  93°  44'  e.  long. ; 
comprising  the  Districts  of  Chittagong,  Noakhali,  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tipperah  District  and  Hill  Tipperah 
State,  on  the  E.  by  the  hilly  tract  inhabited  by  LushAis  and  other  half- 
savage  tribes,  on  the  S.  by  Akydb  District  in  British  Burma,  and  on  the 
W.  hy  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Meghni  estuary.  Area,  according  to 
Parliamentary  Return  (1877),  and  allowing  for  recent  transfers,  9735 
square  miles;  pop.  (1879),  3,025,645  i  average  density  of  pop.  208 
per  sq.  mile. 

OhittagOIIff  {Saptagrdm). — A  British  District  in  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  30°  45'  and  33°  59'  N.  laL,  and 
between  91*  30'  and  92°  25'  £.  long  Area  in  1873,  2498  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  Census  of  r872,  1,127,402  souls.  Allowing 
for  recent  transfers,  the  area  of  the  District,  according  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary abstract  for  1876-77,  is  2323  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
1,006,423.  Bounded  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  the  river  Fhenf, 
which  separates  it  from  the  British  Districts  of  NodkhiU  and  Tipperah, 
and  from  the  semi-independent  Sute  of  Hill  Tipperah ;  on  the  east  by 
the   Hill  Tracts  of  Chittagong  and  the  Arakan  Province  of  British 
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Burma;  on  the  south  by  the  Naf,  now  separating  it  from  Arakan; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  chief  town  and  admiius- 
trative  headquarters  is  Chittagong  or  Islamabad. 

Physical  Aspects. — Chittagong  District  consists  of  a  long  and  nanow 
strip  of  coast,  backed  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  lying  between  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  Chittagong  and  Arakan  Hill  Tracts.  Its  length 
is  about  165  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  15  miles.  The  low 
ranges  of  hills  run,  through  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  almost 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  with  the  coast-tine.  The  level  strip  of 
land  between  the  coast  and  the  first  of  these  ranges  is  intersected  by 
numerous  large  tidal  creeks,  especially  an  alluvial  tract  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  District  oppiosite  the  islands  of  Miskhil  and  Kutabdi^ 
which  in  character  and  general  appearance  greatly  resembles  the  Gangetic 
SuNDARBANS.  These  creeks  are  navigable,  but  are  not  used  to  any 
great  extent  for  purposes  of  commerce;  and  in  the  Sundarban  tract 
alluded  to,  they  are  silting  up  at  their  mouths.  New  land  is  thus  con- 
stantly being  formed,  which  soon  becomes  covered  with  mangrove, 
scrub,  and  palms.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  District  are  the  Kama- 
phulf  and  the  Sangu,  both  of  which  are  navigable  throughout  the  year. 
The  Fhenl,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Chittagong  and  Noi- 
fchalf,  can  hardly  be  called  a  river  of  the  District,  and  nowhere  intersects 
it  The  Kamaphuli  rises  in  the  north-east  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts, 
and,  after  a  very  tortuous  westerly  and  south-westerly  course  through 
Chittagong,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Its  principal  tributary  is  the 
Haldl  The  Sangu  also  follows  a  vety  circuitous  course,  and  finally 
enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  10  miles  south  of  the  KamaphulL  Smaller 
streams  and  water-courses,  navigable  throughout  the  rainy  season  by 
small  native  boats,  intersect  the  District  in  all  directions.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  low-lying  traa  of  Chittagong  was  at  one  time  [Ho- 
tected  by  embankments  from  the  sea.  The  principal  of  these  embank- 
ments were  those  in  the  bland  of  Kutabdii,  and  the  Gandamdra  dykes 
built  to  protect  the  village  of  Gandimdra.  Most  of  the  embankment, 
including  those  just  named,  were  abandoned  by  Government,  and  have 
now  been  breached  by  the  sea.  There  are  five  principal  hill  ranges  in  the 
District— namely,  (i)  the  Sitikund;  (3)  the  Goliisi;  (3)  the  S^tkinii; 
(4)  the  Mdskhdl;  and  {5)  the  Teknif  range.  Of  these,  the  most 
interesting  is  the  first-named,  which  contains  the  sacred  peak  of  Ckak- 
DRANATH  or  Sitdkund,  1 155  feet  in  height,  the  highest  hill  in  the 
District 

History. — Chittagoi^  originally  formed  part  of  the  extensive  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Tipperah;  but,  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the  Muhammadans, 
it  had  frequently  changed  masters.  Lying  on  the  frontier  between  Bengal 
and  Burma,  it  formed  a  source  of  chronic  feud  between  the  Hindu 
King  of  Tipperah  and  the  Buddhist  King  of  Arakan.     The  District  was 
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prabably  first  conquered  by  the  Muhammadans  during  the  period  of 
Afghan  supremacy  in  Bengal,  between  the  13th  and  i6th  centuries. 
The  Portuguese  historian,  Faria  de  Souza,  states  that,  in  the  year  1538, 
the  Viceroy  of  Goa  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Afgh^  King  of  Bengal, 
who  landed  at  Chittagong,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  capital  at  Gaur. 
The  king,  however,  being  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  Portuguese, 
seized  thirteen  members  of  the  embassy  at  Gaur,  together  with  their  ship's 
annpany.  In  revenge  for  this  outrage,  the  Portuguese,  some  months 
afterwards,  burned  Qhittagong.  During  the  struggle  between  the 
Mughals  and  Afghdns  for  the  supremacy  in  Bengal,  towards  the  close 
of  the  r6th  century,  Chittagong  seems  to  have  been  reconquered  by  the 
Riji  of  Arakan,  and  annexed  to  his  kingdom  as  a  tributary  Province ; 
this  reconquest,  however,  was  ignored  by  the  Mughals,  after  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Afghdns  from  Bengal  Todar  Mall,  Akbar's  finance 
minister,  continued  to  treat  the  District  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Muhammadan  dominions;  and,  in  15S2,  fixed  its  assessment  on  the 
rent-roll  of  the  empire  'by  estimation'  at  £,-i%,^(ta.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Chittagong  was  then  a  province  of  Arakan,  and  remained  so 
imtil  1666,  when  it  was  reannexed  to  the  Mughal  empire.  In  1638, 
Matak  Rii,  a  Magh  chief,  held  Chittagong  on  behalf  of  the  Arakan 
RdjA ;  but,  having  displeased  his  prince,  and  fearing  punishment,  he 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Mughals,  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal 
of  the  Delhi  empire,  and  nominally  made  over  the  sovereignty  of  his 
toritoiy  to  the  Governor  of  Bengal  Soon  after  this,  the  depredations 
of  the  Arakanese  became  intolerable.  For  many  years  they  had  been 
making  piratical  incursions  into  the  Muhammadan  territory,  penetraring 
litr  up  the  rivers  of  Bengal,  and  canying  into  slavery  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  river-side  villages.  The  Maghs  were  aided  by  numbers 
of  half-<:aste  Portuguese  adventurers,  maintained  in  the  employ  of  the 
Rljd  of  Arakan.  In  1664-65,  Shdisti  Khdn,  then  Governor  of  Bengal, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  these  incursions,  and  for  that  purpose  under- 
took an  expedition  on  a  large  scale  against  the  Arakan  Rijd.  An 
a(xx>unt  of  the  operations  will  be  found  in  Stewart's  History  of  Bengal, 
ppi  187-189,  ed.  1847  (quoted  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  112,  ir3).  The  expedition  resulted  in  the  capture  of  some 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meghnd  river,  and  in  the  storming  of  Chitta- 
gong town.  The  Maghs  were  also  driven  out  of  the  island  of  Sandwip, 
of  which  they  had  been  for  many  years  in  possession.  Twenty  years 
after  the  occurrence  of  these  events  (1685),  the  first  connection  of  the 
English  with  Chittagong  took  place.  In  that  year,  the  East  India 
Company,  in  consequence  of  disputes  with  the  Nawdb  of  Bengal, 
sent  out  an  expedition  under  Admiral  Nicholson,  with  instructions  to 
seize  Chittagong  and  fortify  it  on  behalf  of  the  English.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  at  Hilgll  (see  Hugli  District),  the  Admiral 
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never  proceeded  to  Chittagong,  and  the  District  did  not  pass  into  our 
possession  until  1760,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company, 
along  with  Bardwin  and  Midnapur,  by  Mir  KAsim.  The  administra- 
tion of  Chittagong  was  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  English  'Chief 
with  a  Council,  and  the  District  soon  settled  down  into  a  well-regulated 
English  Piovince.  Immediately  after  the  annexation  of  Aiakan  by 
the  King  of  Burma,  a  large  immigration  of  Maghs  took  place  into 
Chittagong  To  this  immigration,  the  first  Burmese  War  may  be  indi- 
rectly traced  {tee  Burma,  British).  The  only  event  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  more  recent  history  of  the  District  was  a  not  very  serious 
outbreak  of  mutiny,  in  November  1857,  at  Chittagong  Town. 

Population. — Prior  to  1871,  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
enumerate  the  population  of  Chittagong.  In  1801,  it  was  roughly 
estimated  at  1,200,000,  exclusive  of  Magh  settlers;  but  thb  estimate 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  800,000,  which  is  the  number  quoted 
in  the  Board  of  Revenue's  Statistics  for  1S68-69.  The  first  regular 
Census  was  taken  in  1871.  That  enumeration  disclosed  a  population 
(including  Mbk£(sardl  thdni,  since  transferred  to  Nodkh^  District)  of 
1,127,40a  persons,  dwelling  in  1061  villages  and  197,104  houses,  the 
average  density  of  the  population  being  45 1  per  square  mile.  The 
number  of  villages  or  townships  per  square  mile  was  0*43,  and  of 
houses,  79;  persons  per  village,  io6a — per  bouse,  5  ■7.  The  number  of 
males  was  536,059,  or  47*5  per  cent  of  the  total  poptlatioa  Of 
children  under  la,  there  were  449,253  {or  39'$  per  cent  of  the 
District  population),  of  whom  348,411  were  males.  The  excess  of  the 
female  over  the  male  population  of  Chittagong  is  attributed  to  the  littt, 
that  the  District  supplies  laskars  or  native  sailors  for  vessels  trading  in 
Indian  waters,  and  also  sends  a  number  of  labourers  to  Aidkin  in  the 
cold  season,  during  which  the  Census  of  1873  was  taken.  Clas^fied 
according  to  ethnical  divisions,  the  population  consisted  of — 146  non- 
Asiatics  (almost  all  Europeans) ;  896  of  mixed  nationality  (Eurasians, 
43,  and  Firinghfs,  854);  and  1,126,360  Asiatics.  The  Firinghis  aie 
descendants  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers ;  some  account  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  Calcutta  ResUw  for  July  1871,  quoted  in  the 
Slaiistieal  Account  of  Bengal,  vol  vL  pp.  148,  149.  Belonging  to 
aboriginal  tribes,  there  were,  in  1873,  1013  persons,  of  whom  949  were 
Nats.  Of  semi-Hinduized  aborigines,  there  were  24,506.  The  number 
of  Brdhmans  in  the  District  was  33,657  \  and  of  lUyasths  (the  most 
numerous  caste  in  Chittagong),  68,916.  Burmese  numbered  41,259, 
of  whom  30,026  were  Maghs  and  10,852  Rdjbinsis.  These  Rijbinsis 
are  the  offspring  of  Bengali  women  by  Burmese  husbands ;  they  live  in 
the  plains,  speak  the  Bengali  language,  and  follow  Hindu  customs. 
The  great  majority  of  the  population — 795,013,  or  70-5  per  cent— are 
Muhammadans;  the  Hindus  number  301,138,  or  267  per  cent;  the 
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Buddhists,  30,149,  or  a-;  per  cent ;  the  number  of  Chiistians  is  1804, 
most  of  whom  are  Firinghis,  only  42  being  natives.  All  the  above 
figures  are  taken  from  the  Census  Report  of  1872,  and  include  the 
thdnd  of  Mirkisaiii,  which  has  since  been  bransferred  to  NoEiktuUl 
District  The  population  of  this  thdnd  in  1872  was  120,980;  area,  237 
square  miles;  number  of  villages,  153,  and  of  houses,  13,873.  Allowing 
for  the  transfer  of  Mirkisaiii,  and  other  minor  changes  which  have 
recently  taken  place,  the  present  area  of  the  District  (Parliamentary 
Abstract,  1876-77)  is  2322  square  miles;  and  the  population,  1,006,422. 
The  population  is  altogether  rural ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
municipality  of  Chittagong,  there  is  no  town  containing  more  than 
5000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Chittacong  Town  is  30,604 ; 
and  that  of  Cox's  Bazar,  the  only  other  town  of  any  importance  in 
the  District,  is  4280,  of  whom  more  than  three-fourths  are  Maghs. 
The  principal  villages  are  Phatikchari,  Kumirii,  Hithazdrl,  Kiojin, 
Padi,  Sdtkkni^  Chandrandth  (on  Sitikund  Hill,  a  frequented  place  of 
pilgrimage),  M^khdl  (in  the  island  of  the  same  name),  Chakarii,  and 
Ramu.  Near  Rijikul,  a  village  to  the  south  of  Ramu,  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  fort  which,  it  is  supposed,  belonged  to  a  Magh  chieftain ; 
but  there  are  singularly  few  relics  in  the  District  suggestive  of  its 
historical  importance. 

Agriculture. — Rice  is  the  staple  crop  of  Chittagong^  There  axe 
three  harvests  in  the  year — hero,  or  spring  rice;  dut,  the  autumn 
crop;  and  dman,  or  winter  rice.  These  are  further  subdivided  into 
33  principal  varieties.  Other  crops  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  bailey, 
peas,  jute,  flax,  mustard,  sugar-cane,  pdn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  tea. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  three  last  named.  An  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  Hill  Tracts  will  be 
found  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  vol  vi  pp.  199-207.  The 
introduction  of  tea  into  the  District  dates  from  1840,  in  which  year 
some  tea-seed  was  received  from  Assam  and  three  China  plants  firom 
Calcutta.  Three  years  later,  the  first  tea  was  manufactured  in  the 
District  According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  total  cultivated  area 
in  Chittagong  amounts  to  544,640  acres,  and  the  area  cultivable  but 
not  cultivated  to  21,120  acres.  Almost  the  whole — 537,472  acres — 
of  the  cultivated  area  is  devoted  to  food  crops.  The  average  pro- 
duce per  acre  of  rice  is  about  15  maunds  or  11  cwts. ;  wheat,  11 
cwts. ;  inferior  grains,  13  cwts. ;  oil-seeds,  5}  cwts. ;  tobacco,  7  cwts. 
The  average  rent  for  good  land  is  about  ;^i,  2s.  6d.  an  acre ;  and 
for  poor  soil,  about  izs.  Rich  alluvial  land  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  fdn,  and  other  special 
dops,  is  rented  at  much  higher  rates,  the  average  being  ^2,  as. 
an  acre.  Wages  have  increased  very  considerably  of  late  years.  In 
1850-51,   day-labourers    and    ploughmen    received    i^d.   a  day;   in 
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i86o-6i,  they  earned  from  3fd  to  5^ ;  and  by  1870-71,  the  wage 
for  the  same  class  of  labour  had  lisen  as  high  as  6d.  and  7jd  In 
the  same  way,  smiths,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  who,  in  1850-51, 
were  paid  3^  a  day;  earned  in  1860-61,  4^  to  6}d;  and  in 
1870-71,  7^  The  average  price  of  the  best  cleaned  rice  in  1870-71 
was  6s.  lod.  a  cwt ;  and  of  coarse  rice,  5s.  The  average  price 
per  cwt  of  other  produce  was  returned  in  the  same  year  as  follows : 
—Wheat,  6s  2d  ;  linseed,  6s. ;  jute,  8s,  ad  ;  cotton,  £,\,  4s.  6d  i 
sugar,  ;^i,  15s.  6d;  salt,  153.  Manure  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
Chittagong,  and  irrigation  is  effected  by  means  of  the  numerous  water- 
courses. Pdn  gardens  are  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  two  years  aiter 
three  successive  crops  have  been  obtained  Sugar-cane  is  not  grown 
two  successive  years  on  the  same  land  Chitt^ong  is  essenUally  a 
District  of  small  estates. — See  Administration. 

Natural  Calamities. — Blights  occur  from  time  to  time,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  general  food  supply  of  the  Dismo. 
The  lands  along  the  coast  are  often  flooded  by  the  sea,  and  much  injury 
is  done ;  the  existing  embankments  do  not  afford  adequate  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  water.  Chittagong  is  also  exposed  to 
storms,  but  serious  injury  is  rare.  A  severe  cyclone  passed  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  District  in  October  1872,  causing  considerable 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  The  cyclone  and  stonn-wave 
of  October  1876  swept  the  seaboard  with  still  more  disastrous  results. 
Famine  is  unknown  in  the  District,  and  could  only  result  from  a 
combination  of  extensive  loss  of  local  crops  with  great  scarcity  in  the 
Gangetic  DelU  and  Burma.  The  maximum  price  of  rice  in  1866,  the 
year  of  the  great  Orissa  famine,  was  13s.  8d  a  cwt,  and  of  unhusked 
paddy,  5s.  5d  a  cwt 

Commerce,  rfr.^The  chief  imports  into  Chittagong  are  piece-goods,  salt, 
and  earth-oil,  and  the  principal  export  is  rice.  In  1873-74,  7752  tons  of 
salt  {valued  31^36,898),  and  1895  tons  of  earth-oil  (valued  at  ^^32, 513)1 
were  imported  ;  and  57,599  tons  of  rice  were  exported  The  toul 
value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  in  the  same  year  was — imports,  ;^242,457i 
and  exports,  ^^582, 182.  Besides  the  town  and  port  of  Chittagong  the 
chief  seats  of  trade  in  the  District  are  Cox's  Bttzdr,  Mahijan's-hdt,  N^zir's- 
hit,  and  Roijd-hit ;  but  nearly  every  village  has  a  permanent  kdt  or 
market  held  twice  a  week. 

Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  the  District 
A  little  coarse  cloth  is  woven  from  cotton,  and  common  kinds  of  potter; 
and  silver  and  gold  ornaments  of  inferior  workmanship  are  made.  In 
1870,  there  were  in  Chittagong  more  than  220  miles  of  road  maintained 
at  a  total  cost  of  jQaiSi.  There  are  several  natural  creeks,  iriiich 
furnish  excellent  means  of  communication.  The  more  important  of 
these,  having  a  total  length  of  35  J  miles,  are  kept  dear  by  Government. 
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The  expenditure  on  this  account  in  1870-71  was  ^^23,  6s.,  and  in 
1871-72,  ;£435,  I2S.  1  in  the  latter  year,  considerable  excavations  had 
to  be  made.  These  waterways  are  all  under  the  Canal  Tolls  Act,  and 
are  let  out  to  farmers,  who  levy  a  fixed  toll;  yielding  ^618  in  1873-74. 

Tea. — Tea  cultivation  was  introduced  into  the  District  in  1840,  in 
which  year  some  tea-seeds  were  received  from  Assam,  and  a  few  China 
plants  from  the  CalcutU  Botanical  Gardens.  Three  years  later,  the 
first  tea  was  manufactured  in  Chittagong.  In  the  end  <4  1862,  a  single 
planter,  who  visited  the  District,  took  up  30,000  acres  of  mnd ;  after  this, 
other  speculators  came  forward,  applications  for  allotmente  of  waste 
lands  poured  in,  and  a  number  of  gardens  were  started,  many  of  which 
failed  through  the  foult  of  the  managers,  or  from  unsuitable  sites  having 
been  chosen.  Most  of  the  lands  intended  for  tea-planting  are  held  in 
fee-simple,  having  been  purchased  under  the  Waste-I-and  Rules. 
Rich  land,  with  good  drainage  and  facilities  for  irrigation,  is  considered 
the  best  for  the  growth  of  tea;  most  of  the  suitable  and  accessible  sites 
have  been  already  taken  up  for  cultivation.  The  number  of  plantations 
in  1873  was  13;  the  area  under  cultivation,  1203  acre^;  area  taken 
tip  for  planting,  but  not  then  planted,  33,687  acres.  The  approximate 
yield  was  205,112  lbs.,  or  an  average  of  198  lbs.  per  acre  of  mature 
plant  In  1S68-69,  the  number  of  chests  exported  was  502 ;  estimated 
value,  .;£4or6.  In  1872-73,  3342  chests  were  exported,  valued  at 
j^29,977  ;  and  in  1873-74,  4427  chests,  valued  at  ;^30,i47- 

Administration. — When  Chittagong  was  ceded  to  the  English  in 
1760,  it  contained  an  area  of  2987  square  miles,  and  yielded  (inclusive 
of  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force)  a  revenue  of  Sikkd 
Rs.  323,135.  The  tables  of  revenue  and  expenditure  previous  to 
1870-71  contain  so  many  items  which  are  mere  matters  of  account, 
transfer,  and  deposit,  that  they  are  useless  for  comparative  purposes. 
In  i870-7r,  the  net  revenue  of  the  District  was  ;^23i,ii6,  and  the 
net  expenditure,  ;f  56,035.  The  land  tax  formed  the  most  important 
item  of  revenue,  yielding  ;£73,793.  The  number  of  estates  paying 
rent  to  Government  in  the  same  year  was  39,408,  and  the  number  of 
proprietors  or  coparceners,  53,047;  the  average  land  revenue  paid  by 
each  estate  being  ;^2,  irs.  ijd,  and  the  average  paid  by  each  pro- 
piietor,  ^\,  8s.  lojd.  In  1790,  there  were  only  3376  estates,  and  5384 
proprietors,  paying  a  total  land  revenue  of  £,^\,i^\i,  or  ^^15,  4s.  6|d. 
per  estate.  By  1850-51,  the  number  of  estates  had  risen  to  40,764,  and 
of  proprietors  to  61,040;  land  revenue,  ^^78,414;  average  per  estate, 
^\,  18s.  sjd.  The  number  of  magisterial  courts  in  1870-71  was  10, 
and  of  civil  and  revenue  courts,  3a  For  police  purposes,  the  District 
is  divided  into  13  thdnds.  The  regular  police  foree  consisted  in  1871 
of  435  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ^^7937.  There 
was  also  a  municipal  foree  of  75  men,  costing  ;£757,  and  a  village 
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police  consisting  of  2648  men,  receiving  ^5164  in  money  and  lands. 
The  total  machinery,  therefore,  for  the  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty in  the  District  consisted  of  3158  officers  and  men,  maintained 
at  a  total  cost  of  ;£i3,848 ;  giving  one  man  to  every  79  of  a  square 
mile,  for  every  6a  houses,  and  for  every  357  of  the  population.  The 
District  possesses  a  central  jail  at  Chittagong,  and  a  lock-up  at  Cox's 
Bizdr.  The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in  1870  was  ^^^.  An 
English  school  was  first  established  by  Government  in  Chittagong  in 
1836,  and  in  1869  a  high  school  was  opened  in  connection  with  it,  which 
was,  however,  closed  in  1872,  owing  to  want  of  funds.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  primary  education,  the 
number  of  schools  established  up  to  the  end  of  1873  was  45,  attended 
by  1512  pupils  Apart  from  Government  aid  or  inspection,  Chittagong 
District  stands  exceptionally  high  in  the  general  difhision  of  indigenous 
elementary  educatioa  In  1874,  there  were  no  fewer  than  1480  in- 
digenous and  unaided  schools  of  various  kinds  not  under  Government 
supervision,  attended  by  23,953  pupils.  For  administrative  purposes, 
Chittagong  is  divided  into  two  Subdivisions.  The  fiscal  subdivision 
mxo  pargands  has  not  been  introduced  into  this  District 

Medical  Aspects.  —  Chittagong  is  very  unhealthy.  Every  form  of 
malarious  disease  is  met  with,  intermittent  fever  being  the  most  common. 
This  fever  seldom  proves  directly  fatal ;  but  its  constant  recurrence 
causes  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  anxmla,  dropsy,  and 
ultimately  death  from  debility.  The  District  is  hardly  ever  entirely  free 
from  cholera.  Amongst  other  causes  to  which  the  unhealthiness  of 
Chittagong  has  been  attributed,  are  the  numerous  tidal  creeks  and  khdls 
(which  have  been  described  as  '  simply  a  series  of  open  sewers,  without 
the  advantage  of  ever  being  well  flushed'),  and  the  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  tanks  scattered  over  the  lowlands,  which  are  never  cleaned, 
and  are  almost  invariably  choked  with  weeds  and  decaying  vegetation. 
Chittagong  town  being  open  to  the  sea-breeie,  which  usually  [Hcvails 
during  the  day,  is  cool ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  often  laden  with  rocnsture, 
and  heavy  night  dews  and  occasional  fogs  are  the  result  Average 
annual  temperature  for  six  years  ending  1873,  77'6°  F.  Average  annoal 
rainfall  for  fifteen  years  ending  1873,  10579  inches. 

Chittagong. — Headquarters  Subdivision  of  District  of  same  name, 
Bengal;  lying  between  21°  50'  and  22*  59'  N.  lat,  and  between  91'  30' 
and  92*  r4'  45'  e,  long.  Area,  after  allowing  for  the  recent  transfer  of 
Mirkisarii  thdnd  to  Nodkhili,  1384  square  miles,  with  696  villages  and 
towns  and  157,667  houses.  Pop  (1872),  Muhammadans,  600,991 ; 
Hindus,  350,744;  Buddhists,  12,431;  Christians,  ro49;  and  'others,' 
18;  total,  865,334,  viz.  409,744  males  and  455,490  females.  Average 
density  of  population,  626  per  square  mile;  houses  per  square  mile, 
113 ;  persons  per  village,  1243 ;  persons  per  house,  5-5.      TTie  Sub- 
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division  consists  of  the  7  police  circles  {Ihdnds)  of  Chittagong,  Kumirii, 
Hithaziri,  Phalikchari,  RiojAn,  Patii,  and  Sitkinii. 

ChittagOIlj^. — Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
District  of  the  same  name,  Bengal ;  the  principal  port  and  the  only 
municipality  in  the  District  LaL  32°  2 1*3"  n.,  long.  91°  52' 44"  e.;  area, 
9  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  20,604 — namely,  15,051  Muhammadans, 
4687  Hindus,  744  Christians,  and  122  Buddhists  and  'others.'  Of  the 
total  population,  12,206  are  males  and  only  8398  females,  the  excess 
of  males  being  due  to  the  fact  that  many  men  come  into  the  town  from 
other  parts  in  search  of  employment,  leaving  their  families  at  home. 
Chittagong  Is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  KjunaphuU  river,  about 
12  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  merely  an  a^lomeration  of 
small  villages  grouped  together  for  municipal  purposes.  The  houses 
occupied  by  the  European  residents  are  scattered  over  a  considerable 
area,  each  house  on  a  separate  hill.  These  hills,  though  small,  are  very 
steep,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  drive  to  the 
topt  The  principal  streets  are  Dfwsln-bdzilr  and  its  continuation  Chan- 
dan  pura-bizAr,  which  run  through  the  town  from  north  to  south.  Besides 
the  houses  of  the  European  and  the  principal  native  residents,  the  chief 
brick  buildings  are  the  Government  offices,  circuit  house,  and  d4k 
bungalow,  churches  (Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant),  schools,  and 
dispensary.  The  municipal  income  for  the  year  1876-77  was  ^2245, 
derived  mainly  from  the  house-tax;  rate  of  taxation,  is.  tojd.  per 
head  The  notorious  unhealthiness  of  Chittagong  is  partly  attribut- 
able to  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  stagnant  pools  and  tanks, 
from  which  malarious  exhalations  arise.  Malaria  is  also  carried  by 
the  prevalent  wind  (from  the  south  or  south-west)  ftram  the  extensive 
chars,  or  marshy  islands,  which  have  been  thrown  up  in  the  river 
opposite  the  town.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  place. 

Chittagong  has  long  been  an  important  place  of  trade,  and  the  early 
Portuguese  merchants  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto  Grando.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  European  settlements  on  the  Miigll  caused  it  to  sink  for  a 
time  into  comparative  insignificance. '  But  of  late  it  has  gradually  been 
resuming  its  place  as  a  great  centre  of  commerce ;  and  the  port,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  India,  is  frequented  by  vessels  from  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  from  the  Indian  Presidencies.  Unfortunately  it  is 
comparatively  inaccessible  to  native  craft  coming  from  Tipperah,  Nod- 
khilf,  Dacca,  and  Bikarganj,  which  must,  before  entering  the  nver,  round 
a  point  where  rough  weather  is  often  encountered.  This  risk  they  will 
not  run,  except  during  a  short  period  from  December  to  March,  which 
covers  most  of  the  rice  season,  but  does  not  allow  of  a  traffic  in  oil-seed, 
jute,  etc  As  a  remedy,  it  has  been  proposed  to  open  out  the  Maheshkhdlt 
Canal,  which  connects  the  port  directly  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal     This 
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channel  cuts  across  the  long  tongue  of  land,  the  rounding  of  which  to 
enter  the  Kainaphulf  is  so  much  dreaded,  and  affords  a  safe  and  expe- 
ditious route;  but  it  has  now  partially  silted  up,  and  can  only  be  used  at 
high  tide  by  small  boats.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port 
in  1860-61  was  66 — tonnage,  9743 ;  in  1865,  the  number  of  vessels  was 
321,  and  in  1874-75,  '^  ^^  320— the  tonnage  in  the  former  year  being 
44,382,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  S3, 90a  In  1860-61,  100  vessels  cleared 
— tonnage,  14,499  i  '^i  1865-66,  the  number  of  ships  cleared  was  247, 
and  in  1874-75,  it  was  315 — the  tonnage  being  in  the  fonner  year 
47,905,  and  in  the  latter,  86,264.  The  water  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Kainaphulf  (the  side  on  which  the  port  is  situated)  is  becoming 
shallower  every  year — a  fact  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  action  of 
the  river.  About  two  miles  above  Chittagong,  the  stream  sets  strongly 
against  the  right  bank,  and,  being  thrown  off  with  considerable  force, 
strikes  with  increasing  vehemence  against  the  left  bank,  about  a  mile 
above  the  town.  Broad  strips  of  land  are  thus  yearly  washed  away  into 
the  river,  and  a  large  char  or  sandbank  has  formed  in  Iront  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  town.  Artificial  means  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
port;  and  the  current,  again  thrown  off,  sets  against  the  left  bank  once 
more,  and  is  now  scouring  out  on  that  side  a  new  channel,  separated 
from  the  shipping  by  a  char  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Chittagong  has  more  than  once  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  history. 
It  was  besieged  and  captured  in  1665  by  the  Mughals,  under  Umed 
Khin,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  Iskhnibid  i^tde  Chitta- 
gong District).  In  1857,  on  the  night  of  the  i8th  November,  the  men 
of  the  34th  Native  Infantry,  stationed  at  Chittagong,  suddei^y  mutinied. 
They  released  all  the  prisoners  in  the  jail,  killing  one  native  constable, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  left  the  station,  cajiying  away  with 
them  three  Government  elephants,  some  ammunition,  and  treasure  to 
the  value  of  about  ;^27,8oo,  of  which  about  ^^5000  was  subsequently 
recovered.  No  one  but  the  native  constable  waa  killed;  and  the  hnai/t 
was  not  of  any  serious  consequence. 

Chittagonff  Hill  Tracts.— A  British  District  in  the  lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  ar°  13'  and  23'  47'  n.  lat, 
and  between  91°  46'  and  92*  49'  e.  long.  Area  (Parliamentary 
Abstract,  1877),  556r  square  miles;  population,  69,607.  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  Hill  Tipperah  State,  on  the  west  by  Chittagong 
District,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Burmese  District  of  AkyaU  The 
eastern  boundary  is  fonned  by  a  line  running  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  Hill  Tipperah,  along  the  course  of  the  Tiiilenpdi  or  Siijjtik 
river,  to  its  junction  with  the  Kamaphull ;  thence  along  the  course  of 
the  Tiiichang,  across  the  Uipiim  range  to  the  west,  and  along  the 
Thegi  Khil  to  its  headwaters ;  thence  westward  along  the  watershed 
of   the  Wcybong-tang,   until  it    meets    the  southern  hill  sUtion  of 
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Keokradong  on  the  Arakan  frontier.  The  administrative  headquarters 
are  at  Ramcauati,  but  the  most  populous  place  in  the  District  is 
Bandakban. 

PkyiiaU  Aspects. — The  District  is  divided  into  four  valleys,  constituted 
by  its  four  principal  rivers — the  Pheni,  the  Karnaphuli,  the  Sangu, 
the  Matahuri,  and  their  tributaries — and  marked  by  chains  of  hills 
running  from  the  south  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The  Sangu  and 
Mitimurf  rivers,  until  they  enter  the  plains,  run  parallel  to  the  ranges, 
fbmung  two  regular  valleys  ;  the  KamaphuU  and  Pheni  flow  transversely 
across  the  main  line  of  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  here  are  formed  by  large 
tributaries  of  the  Kamaphull  entering  the  river  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  District  has  been  described  as  'a  tangled  mass 
ofhill,ravine,andclifi^covered  with  dense  tree,  bush,  and  creeper  jungle. 
The  intervals  between  the  smaller  hill  ranges  are  filled  up  with  a  mass 
of  jungle,  low  hills,  small  water-courses,  and  swamps  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  so  erratic  in  their  configuration  as  to  render  any  description 
impossible.  .  .  .  From  the  summits  of  the  main  ranges,  the  view  of 
the  apparently  boundless  sea  of  forest  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  Viewed 
from  these  points,  the  lower  jungle  almost  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  level  green  plain,  while  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
coimtries  to  pass  through  that  can  be  imagined.'  Along  the  valleys 
and  courses  of  the  chief  rivers,  the  scenery  is  of  a  different  character, 
being  for  the  most  part  dull  and  uninteresting.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  generally  covered  with  tall  elephant  grass  or  dense  jungle, 
which  effectually  prevents  any  view  being  obtained  of  the  surrounding 
country.  There  are,  however,  some  striking  exceptions  to  this  account 
of  the  river  scenery ;  and  Captain  T.  H.  Lewin  (to  whose  Hiit  Tracts 
of  Ckilta^ng  and  the  Dwellers  therein,  this  article  is  greatly  indebted) 
has  described  in  very  eloquent  language  the  scenes  which  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with.  Near  Ring^mitl,  on  the  Kamaphuli  river,  for  example, 
'the  character  of  the  scenery' — writes  Captain  T.  Herbert  Lewin— 
'  changes  from  its  usual  dull  monotony  of  reaches  of  still  water  and 
walls  of  dark-green  verdure,  to  a  scene  of  marvellous  beauty,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  view  on  the  Rhine  near  the  Lurleiber^  Dark  cliffs 
of  brown  vitreous  rock,  patched  and  mottled  with  lichens  and  mosses 
of  various  colours,  tower  up  on  either  hand ;  while,  occasionally,  on 
the  right  or  left,  shoots  back  a  dark  gotge  of  impenetrable  jungle.' 
The  same  writer  describes  exquisite  bits  of  scenery  along  some  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Mdtimuri  river.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  District 
have  already  been  named,  and  will  be  found  fully  described  under  their 
respective  names.  The  most  important  of  them,  the  Kamaphull,  called 
by  the  hillmen  Kynsa  Khyoung,  rises  in  a  lofty  range  of  hills  to  the 
north-east,  and,  afler  flowing  by  a  most  tortuous  course  through  the  Hill 
Tracts,  enters  Chittagong  District  at  the  village  of  Chandragun^    The 
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Sangu,  which  rises  in  the  hill  range  dividing  the  District  from  Arakan, 
aftetacourse,  generally  noTtheriy,  of  about  125  mites,  reaches  Bandirban, 
below  which  point  it  is  affected  by  the  tide.  The  Fhenf  foims  the 
northern  boimdaiy  of  ^e  District  The  mountains  of  the  District  aie 
steep,  and  can  only  be  ascended  slowly  and  painfully  by  men,  along 
known  zig-zag  paths,  or  by  cutting  similar  tracks  through  the  jungle 
with  which  they  are  covered.  The  highest  hills  are — Ring-ring-dang 
(2789  feet)  and  Luiiin  Tang  (3355  feet),  both  peaks  in  the  Tyambang 
range;  and  Basitang  (zi8i  feet),  the  principal  peak  of  a  range  of  the 
same  name.  Valuable  forest  trees  are  found  throughout  almost  the 
entire  area  of  theChittagong  Hill  Tracts.  Nearly  the  whole  area  (5670 
square  miles)  was,  in  1871,  declared  to  be  Government  forest;  and  the 
collection  of  all  the  revenue  tolls  in  the  District,  which  had  previously 
been  leased  to  the  hill  chiefs,  was  transferred  to  the  Forest  Department 
The  amount  realized  by  Government  in  r87o-7i,  by  leasing  out  the  right 
to  levy  tolls  on  forest  produce,  was  ;^ioi3  ;  the  amount  realized  by  the 
Forest  Department  at  its  19  toll  stations  in  1874-75  ^"^^  £^h^^'>  tbe 
expenditure  incurred  during  the  year  being  only  j^i44a  Elephants 
are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment supply  is  derived  from  the  forests  of  this  District  During  the 
years  r866-68,  the  officers  of  the  Elephant  (KhedS)  Department  c^tured 
and  took  away  no  fewer  than  200  of  these  animals.  The  rhinoceros  is 
common,  and  tigers  are  numerous.  Among  other  animals  met  with  are 
the  leopard,  the  Malay  black  bear,  the  jungle  cat,  the  wild  buffalo,  the 
barking  deer,  the  sdmbhar  deer,  the  lemur,  and  several  kinds  of  monkeys. 
Snakes  are  eaten  by  the  hill  people,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after; 
numerous  varieties  are  found.  The  boa<onstrictor  is  common,  and 
oflen  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  Amongst  the  birds  of  the  District 
may  be  mentioned  the  Folyplectron  and  the  maturd  or  Arakan  pheasant, 
button  quails,  jungle  fowl,  wood  pigeons,  and  a  few  partridges,  wild 
duck,  and  snipe. 

History. — The  history  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  is  a  record  of 
constantly  recurring  raids  on  the  part  of  the  bordering  hill  tribes,  against 
whom  it  has  more  than  once  been  necessary  to  send  punitive  military 
expeditions.  The  earliest  record  of  our  dealings  with  the  people  of 
these  hills  is  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Chittagoi^  to  Wairen 
Hastings,  the  Governor-General,  dated  10th  April  r777,  complaining 
of  the  violence  and  aggressions  of  a  mountaineer  named  Rimu  Khin, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  Kukis  or  Lushiis.  Again,  in  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  military  help  was  required  '  fox  the  protection  of  the  inhabit- 
ants against  the  Kukls.'  In  i860,  the  same  tribe  made  a  murderous 
raid  into  the  Tipperah  District,  killing  186  Bridsh  subjects,  aitd  taking 
100  prisoners.  In  January  of  the  following  year,  a  militaiy  f(»ce 
was  assembled  at  Barkal  to  punish  the  ofTend^s.    The  village  of  the 
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chle^  iS  miles  noith-east  of  Baikal,  was  found  deseited  and  in  flames ; 
and  the  negotiations  which  foUomd  for  the  pacification  of  the  country 
ended  in  the  submission  of  Rattan  Puiya  in  October  1S61.  In  1864, 
1865,  and  1866,  the  Shendus  made  several  raids;  and  between  1866 
and  1 87 1,  the  Haulong  clan  of  Lushiis  gave  constant  trouble.  In 
■  870-71,  this  tribe  perpetrated  in  Cich&  a  series  of  raids  of  an  un- 
usually a^ravated  character,  in  the  course  of  which  the  lives  of  several 
Europeans  were  sacrificed,  and  the  daughter  of  a  planter,  together  with 
many  rtative  British  subjects,  were  carried  away  captive  by  the  raiders. 
These  outrages  determined  the  Government  to  undertake  effective 
reprisals.  Two  military  columns  entered  the  Lushii  country  simul- 
taneously, one  from  Cichir  under  General  Bouchiei,  the  other  from 
Chittagong  under  General  Biownlow.  The  operations  of  these  columns, 
extending  over  a  period  of  five  months,  were  entirely  successful ;  the 
captives  were  recovered,  and  the  offending  tribes  tendered  their  sub- 
mi^ion,  and  were  required  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  their  unprovoked 
attacks.  Since  that  date,  no  disturbance  has  taken  place.  The  Hill 
Tracts  were  separated  from  the  Regulation  District  of  Chittagong  in  i860. 
Population. — According  to  the  Census  of  ^Z^%,  the  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts  contain  a  population  of  63,054  persons,  inhabiting  13,181  houses. 
The  average  density  of  the  population  is  9*16  per  square  mile,  and  the 
aven^  number  of  houses,  1*91  per  square  mile  Classified  according 
to  sex,  thenumberofmales  is  34,330,  and  of  females,  38,724;  proportion 
of  males,  5444  per  cent  Classified  according  to  age,  there  are,  under 
13  years — males,  12,889;  females,  10,936;  total,  23,825.  The  great 
majority  of  the  population  are  either  Chakm^  or  Maghs  (more  correctly, 
Kyoungthi),  both  of  which  races  profess  the  Buddhist  religion.  The 
Chakmis  number  28,097,  <>'  44 '5^  PC'  fXtA.  of  the  population;  and 
the  Maghs,  22,060,  or  34*98  per  cent  These  two  great  Buddhist  races 
amount,  therefore,  to  79-55  per  cent  of  the  tot^  The  remainder 
consist  of  11,800  belonging  to  various  non-Hindu  aboriginal  tribes,  570 
Gurkhis,  381  Muhammadans,  142  Hindus,  3  Europeans,  and  i  native 
Christian.  The  1872  Census  was  taken  by  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Hill 
Tracts — the  Bohmong  (Poang  Rijd),  the  Kilindi  Rini  (head  of  the 
Chakmi  tribe),  and  the  Mong  Riji,  Keoji  Sen  Chaudhari.  These 
returns  are  not  considered  altogether  trustworthy,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Abstract  for  1876-77  returns  the  population  at  69,607.  The  principal 
source  of  revenue  to  the  chie&  being  a  capitation  tax,  out  of  which  they 
pay  to  Government  a  certain  proportion  as  tribute,  they  systematically 
endeavour  to  make  the  numbers  of  their  people  less  than  is  actually  the 
case,  believing  that  the  object  of  Government  is  to  obtain  data  whereon 
to  build  hereafter  a  claim  for  increased  tribute  The  tribes  inhabiting 
the  District  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  (t)  the  Kyoungthi,  or 
'  Children  of  the  River,'  who  are  of  Aiakanese  origin,  speajt  the  andent 
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Arakan  dialect,  and  follow  the  Buddhist  Teligion  and  customs;  and  (i) 
the  Toungthi,  or '  Children  of  the  Hills,'  who  are  either  aborigines  or  of 
mixed  origin,  speak  different  dialects,  and  are  more  pm^ly  savages  than 
the  Kyoungthi.  The  Kyoungthi  (or  Jumii  Maghs,  as  they  are  also 
called)  are  subdivided  into  15  clans;  they  all  dwell  in  village  com- 
munities, having  a  rodjd  or  village  head,  through  whom  they  pay 
revenue.  The  villages  to  the  south  of  Kamaphulf  river  are  subject  to 
a  chief  called  the  Bohmong,  who  lives  at  Bandirban,  on  the  Sangu 
river;  while  those  to  the  north  of  the  Kamaphuli  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mong  Kiji.  Their  spoken  language  is  a  dialect  of 
Arakanese;  the  written  character  is  the  same  as  the  Burmese.  The 
Chakmis  fonn  numerically  the  largest  tribe  in  the  District  Although 
the  majority  of  them  do  not  speak  Arakanese,  Captain  Lewin  classes 
them  with  the  Khyoungthi  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  habits. 
The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Tsakmi  or  Tsak,  or,  in  Burmese,  Thek. 
Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  they  are  of  aboriginal  descent  The  tribe  is 
divided  into  40  clans,  each  presided  over  by  a  hereditary  din-dn  or 
headman,  who  decides  disputes,  etc  Although  the  Chakmis  profess 
the  Buddhist  faith,  they  are,  in  consequence  of  their  constant  contact 
with  Bengilis,  gradually  evincing  a  tendency  towards  Hinduism.  In 
one  point  they  differ  from  all  the  other  hill  tribes, — they  arc  very 
averse  to  changing  the  sites  of  their  villages,  which  are  kept  from 
generation  to  generation  at  one  place.  The  Toungthi  tribes,  or 
'Children  of  the  Hills,'  consist  of  the  Tipperahs,  Mrungs,  Kumis,  Mros, 
and  Khyengs,  all  tributary  and  entirely  under  British  control;  the 
Bangfs  and  Fankhos,  who,  although  paying  no  revenue,  are  subject  to 
our  influence ;  and  the  Lush^  or  Kukfs,  and  the  Shendus,  who  are 
entirely  independent  These  tribes  are  in  every  respect  wilder  than 
the  Kyoungthi,  and  less  amenable  to  civilisation.  Their  villages  are 
generally  situated  on  lofty  hills,  and  are  difficult  of  access.  That 
clothing  is  extremely  scanty,  and  their  women  do  not  hold  so  high  a 
position  as  those  of  the  Kyoungthi  tribes.  'They  worship  the 
natural  elements,  and  have  vague  and  undefined  ideas  of  some  divine 
power  which  overshadows  all'  Detailed  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  each  of  the  tribes  of  the  District  will  be  found  in 
Captain  Lewin's  valuable  work  already  referred  to. 

There  are  no  towns  of  any  importance  in  the  District  The  largest 
village  is  Bandarban,  the  residence  of  the  Bohmong,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  3000.  Apart  from  the  military  police  force,  the 
Government  servants,  and  a  few  Bengali  shopkeepers,  the  whole 
population  is  agricultural. 

AgriatUure. — Rice  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  District  It  is  sown  in 
April  or  May,  and  reaped  in  August,  September,  or  October,  accardii^ 
to  the  kind  of  crop.      There  are  fourteen  principal  varieties,  with 
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numerous  subdivisions,  difiering  more  or  less  in  colour  and  size  of  the 
grain  and  husk.  The  method  of  cultivation  is  that  known  asj'^im,  which 
has  been  well  described  by  Captain  Lewin,  from  whose  book,  already 
referred  to,  the  following  account  is  condensed.  In  April,  a  convenient 
piece  of  forest  land  is  fixed  upon,  generally  on  a  hillside.  This  is 
cleared  by  cutting  away  the  undergrowth  and  denuding  the  larger  trees 
of  their  lower  branches.  The  fallen  jungle  is  then  allowed  to  diy  in 
the  sun,  and  in  May  it  is  fired  If  it  has  thoroughly  dried,  and  no  rain 
has  fallen  since  the  jim  was  cut,  this  firing  reduces  all  but  the  large 
forest  trees  to  ashes,  and  burns  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
twa  The  chaired  trees  and  logs  previously  cut  down  remain  lying 
about  the  ground,  and  have  to  be  dragged  off  the  j'litn.  They  are 
piled  up  all  round,  and  form,  with  the  addition  of  brushwood,  a  sort 
of  fence  to  keep  out  wild  animals.  Nothing  now  remams  to  be  done, 
unul  the  gathering  of  heavy  clouds  and  the  grumbling  of  thunder 
herald  the  approach  of  the  rains.  Then  all  is  activity;  and  the/tfm 
is  planted  with  the  mixed  seeds  of  cotton,  rice,  melons,  pumpkins, 
yams,  and  a  little  Indian  com.  If,  shortly  afterwards,  or  better  still, 
during  the  process  of  sowing,  rain  falls,  a  good  harvest  may  be  expected. 
The  j'lims,  which  are  always  in  clusters,  are  carefully  watched  to  protect 
them  from  wild  pig  and  deer,  which  would  otherwise  play  havoc  amoi^  the 
young  rice ;  and  the  crop  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  hand  labour. 
The  first  to  ripen  is  Indian  com,  about  the  end  of  July ;  next  melons,  of 
two  or  three  sorts;  afterwards  vegetables  of  all  kinds;  and  in  September, 
the  rice  and  other  graia  In  October,  the  cotton  crop  is  gathered,  and 
this  ends  the  harvesL  The  rice,  having  been  cut,  is  beaten  from  the  ear 
in  ihcjum;  it  is  afterwards  rolled  up  in  rough,  straw-covered  bales,  and 
carried  to  the  village  granary.  The  crops  grown  for  export  are  cotton, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  potatoes.  During  the  last  few  years,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  plough  cultivation,  but  as  yet  (1875)  without 
success.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extortion  of  money-lenders, 
who  charged  exorbitant  rates  of  usury  for  advances  to  the  hillmen, 
the  Government  sanctioned  advances  without  interest,  the  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  money  to  be  expended  on  local  works  during 
the  next  season.  The  advances  are  repaid  by  labour;  and  under 
this  system  the  price  of  the  labour  of  the  hillmen  during  November, 
December,  and  January  may  be  estimated  at  y^d.  a  day.  During 
the  cultivating  season,  local  labour  is  not  obtainable  even  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  a  day,  and  coolies  from  Chittagong  District  have  to  be 
engaged,  whose  average  daily  wage  is  6Jd.  each.  The  price  of  rice 
in  1870  was  6s.  3d.  per  cwL  for  the  best,  and  4s.  i^d.  for  the  common 
description.  Paddy  sold  in  that  year  at  is.  9d  per  cwL  for  the  best, 
and  is.  4d.  per  cwt  for  the  coarser  quality.  Prices  vary  much  in 
difterent  parts  of  the  District     In  order  that  the  j&m  mode  of  cultiva- 
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tion  may  be  successful,  the  cultivator  must  move  every  year  to  a  fresh 
piece  of  jungle  land,  so  that  tenures,  properly  so  called,  only  exist 
where  the  indigenous  system  of  cultivation  has  been  abandoned. 
Land  tenures  are,  indeed,  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  forest  and  grass 
land  settlements,  they  are  merely  extensions  of  those  in  the  Regulation 
District  of  Chittagong,  and  only  differ  from  them  in  that  they  now  lie 
beyond  the  Collector's  juiisdiction. 

Natural  CalamiHa.  —  Pigs,  deer,  monkeys,  and  birds  are  very 
destructive  to  the  crops,  which  require  to  be  watched  day  and  nighL 
Armies  of  rats  occasionally  overrun  the  District,  and  commit  great 
havoc ;  they  eat  both  standing  com  and  the  grain  in  the  houses  of  the 
hill  people,  and  disappear  from  the  Hill  Tracts  as  suddenly  as  they  cotQ& 
Loss  of  crops  from  flood  is  scarcely  possible  in  this  hilly  countij-,  but 
cotton  is  sometimes  injured  by  a  too  heavy  rainfall,  especially  when 
this  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains. 

Cemmera  and  Trade,  etc — The  chief  imports  of  the  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts  are  rice  and  salL  Of  unhusked  rice,  439  tons,  and  of  salt,  378 
tons  were  imported  in  1874-75.  '^^  most  valuable  export  is  raw 
cotton,  of  which  3015  tons  were  sent  out  of  the  District  in  1874-75. 
The  chief  markets  are  at  Kisilang,  Ringamitf,  Chandraguni,  Ban- 
ddrban,  and  Mdnikcharl  The  roads  in  the  Hill  Tracts  are  mere  foot- 
paths ;  and  even  where  they  have  been  made  of  considerable  width, 
there  is  so  little  traffic  that  the  jungle  has  again  sprung  up  and  left  <Hily 
enough  clear  space  to  enable  persons  to  walk  in  single  file. 

Administration. — In  1846-47,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Hill  Tracts 
consisted  of  the  capitation  tax,  amounting  to  ;^it8o;  and  it  was 
not  until  1866-67  ^^^  ^^y  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  revenue. 
In  that  year,  it  amounted  to  £zZ9Ay  "hile  the  total  expenditure  was 
;^8440.  In  1S70-71,  the  revenue  amounted  to  ;^4zo6,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  ^£^14,332.  By  1S74-75,  the  total  revenue  had  increased 
(owing  mainly  to  the  collection  of  river-tolls  having  been  made  over 
to  the  Forest  Department)  to  ^12,799;  while  the  expenditure  was 
;^i9,404,  of  which  ;^i4,8o4  was  on  account  of  the  military  police 
maintained  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  leaving  only;^46oo  for  all 
Other  expenses  of  administratioa  The  machinery  for  the  protection  of 
person  and  property  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  although  called  by 
the  name  of  police,  is  essentially  a  military  force,  trained  and  expensively 
armed  so  as  to  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  District  against  raids  frxun 
the  tribes  farther  east  The  total  strength  of  this  force  in  1873  was  656 
men,  or  i  man  to  every  loj  square  miles  of  area,  or  to  every  96  of  the 
population.  The  cost  of  maintenance  (payable  wholly  frmn  imperial 
revenue)  is  equal  to  ^i,  19s.  per  square  mile,  or  4s.  3d  per  head  of 
population.     There  is  no  jail  in  the  Hill  Tracts ;  convicts  being  sent  to 
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Chittagong  town.  Two  Government  schools  have  recently  (1875)  been 
established  in  the  District,  at  Rdngimitf  and  Minikcharl  They  are 
both  boarding-schools ;  and  although  free  tuition,  together  with  the 
payment  of  all  ordinary  expenses,  is  offered  in  order  to  induce  the  most 
promising  boys  to  attend,  the  greatest  difficulty  Is  experienced  in  getting 
the  hill  people  to  send  their  sons. 

Medical  Asptds. — The  climate  of  the  Hill  Tracts  is  cool,  and  to 
natives  healthy,  though  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  strangers.  The  most 
unhealthy  month  is  September,  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  and  fever  of  a 
bad  type  is  then  very  prevalent 

Ohitta  Fahir. — Mountain  range  in  Kiwal  Pindi  District,  Punjab, 
having  the  general  form  of  a  wedge  or  triangle,  whose  base  rests  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  near  the  town  of  Ndra,  while  its  apex 
stretches  to  the  Margala  Pass,  about  50  miles  to  the  eastward.  The 
broadest  portion  has  a  depth  of  some  13  miles.  The  range  derives  its 
name  from  the  white  nummulitic  limestone  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Here  and  there  patches  of  acacia  or  wild  olive  clothe  its  nigged  sides, 
but  over  the  main  portion  a  coarse  grass  forms  the  only  vegetation.  No 
rivers  of  any  importance  rise  upon  its  slopes,  the  western  end  being 
drained  by  gorges  which  debouch  directly  into  the  Indus,  while  ravines 
on  the  northern  and  southern  declivities  carry  off  the  surface  water  into 
minor  streams  on  either  side.  The  separate  hills  assume  most  fantastic 
shapes,  being  furrowed  by  broad  glens,  and  interspersed  with  conical 
hillocks ;  while  the  dark  red  or  purple  colour  of  the  soil  contrasts 
Strongly  with  the  white  or  blue^ey  tint  of  the  underlying  rock.  No 
human  habitations  exist  upon  the  range ;  lime  is  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  quarries  on  its  side. 

ObittiTal&sa.— Town  in  Vizagapataro  District,  Madras.  Lat  17* 
56'  20"  H.,  long.  83*  29'  30'  E.;  houses,  4r4;  pop.  (1871),  1477. 
Situated  on  the  road  from  Bimlipatam  to  Vimnigaram  and  Chicacole, 
the  Chittivalisa  and  Gostb^ni  rivers  being  here  bridged.  Large  jute 
factory  and  travellers'  bungalow. 

Ollittival&sa  (or  Bimlipatam).  —  River  in  Viz^apatam  District, 
Madras,  rising  in  lat  18'  16'  v.,  lon^  83*  6'  e.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Golconda  Hill,  and,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  58  miles  (diuing 
which  it  passes  Gopalapalli,  JAini,  and  other  towns),  flowing  into  the 
sea  at  Bimlipatam.  At  Chittivalisa,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is 
bridged  for  the  trunk  road. 

Ohittlir. — Tdluk  of  North  Arcot  District,  Madras.  Houses,  36,630; 
pop.  (r87i),  213,045,  being  206,518  Hindus,  6153  Muhammadans 
(chiefly  Sunnis),  and  374  Christians.     Chief  Town,  Chittiir. 

Ohitt4r  {'LittU  Ttmin ').—Tovn  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras. 
Lat  r3*  13'  10'  N.,  long.  79*  8'  10'  t;  houses,  894  ;  pop.  {1871),  5572. 
Situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Poini  river,  rS  miles  north  of  the  Vellore 
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railway  station,  and  loo  by  road  from  Madras.  Being  the  headquarters 
of  the  District  administiadon,  it  contains  the  courts  of  the  Judge  and 
Collector,  with  their  subordinate  establishments,  District  jail,  school, 
dispensaiy,  etc  Chittiir  was  a  militaiy  station  until  1874,  but  is  now, 
except  as  the  official  centre,  of  no  importance.  Formerly  a  private 
estate  of  the  Arcot  family,  and  in  1781  occupied  by  the  British  troops 
under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Civil  disturbances  necessitated  in  1804  the 
realization  of  the  revenue  by  means  of  a  military  force. 

Ohittdr. — Town  in  the  State  of  Cochin,  Madras.  Lat  10°  42'  30*  k., 
long.  76*  44'  E. ;  houses,  2263;  pop.  (1875),  11,103,  chiefly  Nairs, 
VallfUas,  and  weavers.  Being  the  headquarters  of  the  State,  it  contains 
one  of  the  Rijd's  palaces  and  the  native  official  establishments.  The 
Biihmans  inhabit  a  separate  quarter  by  themselves. 

CBlitW&di — Town  in  Bellary  District,  Madras.  Lat  15'  17'  n.,  long. 
76*  47'  16'  E.  ;  pop.  (1871),  3116.  Situated  2  miles  from  Hospet,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  Tungabhadra  river.  The  chief  market  for  the 
western  tdluks,  and  for  goods  imported  from  the  Nizim's  Dominions. 

ObitwAil  (CAitweiu). — Town  in  Cuddapah  (Kadipa)  District, 
Madras  Presidency,  LaL  14°  10'  30*  n.,  long.  79'  24'  29"  e.  ;  houses, 
1571 ;  pop.  {1871),  3447,  Formerly  the  capital  of  a  petty  kingdom,  (he 
Poligir  of  Chitw^l  being  one  of  the  chief  Hindu  lieutenants  of  the 
Vijayanagar  kings  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gh^ts  ;  and  till  1802,  when 
the  Poligir  was  dispossessed  and  pensioned  by  the  British,  the  head- 
quarters  town  of  an  estate  {polHem)  of  the  same  name. 

Ohob&rL— One  of  the  petty  States  in  North  Kdthiiwdr,  Bombay ; 
consisting  of  3  villages,  with  z  independent  tribute-payers.  Estim^ed 
revenue  in  1876,  ^^521 ;  tribute  is  payable  of  £1$  to  the  British 
Government,  and  £^  los.  to  Junigarh. 

Ohok. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Undsarviya,  Kithidwdr,  Bombay ; 
consisting  of  2  villages,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  Estimated 
revenue  in  r876,  ^680  ;  tribute  is  payable  of  ^^39  to  the  Giekwir  of 
Baroda,  and  £2,  6s.  to  Junigarh. 

Chokafa&tn  {'Place  of  Mourning"). — Village  in  the  Ismii parpind, 
in  the  south-east  of  Lohirdag^  District,  Bengal  It  takes  its  name  from 
a  large  burial-ground,  covering  an  area  of  7  acres,  and  containing  more 
than  7000  tombs,  which  is  stilt  used  by  the  Mundas  of  Chokahitu,  and 
9  surrounding  villages. 

Ohokampattl  —  Estate  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras,  lying  be- 
tween 8'  58' and  9'  10'  N.  laL,  and  between  77*  23'  and  77*  31'  E. 
long.  Formerly  of  considerable  importance,  but  now  split  up  into  18 
sub-holdings.  The  chief  town,  Chokampatti,  situated  in  tat  90"  8'  n., 
long  77°  24'  20' E.,  contains  1431  houses,  with  (1871)5371  inhabitants. 

Ohola  {Choda ;  in  Asoka's  inscriptions,  Chora;  the  Chorai  of 
Ptolemy ;  CheUya  of  Hiouen  Thsang ;  and  Sora  of  Pliny). — ^An  ancient 
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division  of  Dravida,  conterminous,  roughly,  with  the  Tamil  country 
north  of  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery)  river,  and  having  its  capital  near  the  site 
of  the  modem  Trichinopoli.  In  the  loth  century,  the  Chola  kings 
conquered  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Chera  and  Pindya,  and  over- 
ran the  whole  country  down  to  Cape  Comorin,  becoming  the  para- 
mount power  of  the  south,  and  giving  princes  to  Telingdna.  The 
tradition  as  to  the  common  origin  of  these  three  kingdoms  (see  Chera) 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  Cholas  never  differed 
from  that  of  the  Pdndyas,  and  but  little  from  that  of  Chera,  as  appears 
from  the  Indo-Syrian  and  Jewish  Inscriptions  of  the  8th  century.  By 
whatever  local  or  dynastic  names  they  called  themselves — whether 
Cholas,  Chcras,  or  Pindyas — they  continued  to  be  called  Dravidas,  and 
the  language  they  spoke  was  everywhere  known  as  Dravida  or  TamiL 
The  modem  term  Coromandel  is  a  corruption  of  Cholatnandalam, 
'the  realm  of  the  Cholas.' — See  CH£Ra. 

Chola. — Village  in  Bulandshahr  District,  North-Westem  Provinces. 
Pop.  (1S7Z),  1157  souls.  Distant  from  Bulandshahr  7  miles  south-west, 
from  Khuija  8J  miles  north-west  Station  on  East  Indian  Railway,  3^ 
miles  west  of  the  village.  Stage  on  the  military  route  from  Alfgarh  to 
Delhi 

Ohope. — Small  coal-field  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohinf  river, 
Haziribdgh  District,  Bengal ;  about  S  miles  in  a  direct  line  a  little  north 
of  west  from  Hazdrib^tgh  town.  Elevation,  about  zooo  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  field,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  principal  village  in 
the  vicinity,  is  the  smallest  known  in  India,  covering  an  area  of  only 
three-quarters  of  a  square  mile.  The  coal  is  consequently  very  limited 
in  quantity,  and,  as  it  is  also  of  poor  quality,  the  field  is  of  little  value. 
It  is  approached  from  Haz^ibdgh  by  a  road  which,  for  the  most  part, 
passes  over  alluvium,  but  in  its  vicinity  there  are  occasional  outcrops  of 
roetamorphic  rocks,  some  of  which  are  accompanied  by  extremely  rich 
deposits  of  iron. — See  Hazaribagh  District. 

Chopra. — Chief  town  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name  in 
Khandesh  District,  Bombay;  S  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Tipti,  51  miles  north-east  of  Dhulii,  and  32  north-west  of 
Bhusiwal;  in  21°  15'  15"  n,  lat,  and  7s°2o'2s'  e.  long.  Pop.  (1873), 
131699  ;  municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  £1'^^ !  ^^^^  o*^  taxation,  4d.  per 
head.     Post  ofEce  and  dispensary.     Large  trade  in  cotton  and  Unseed. 

Chorangla.— One  of  the  petty  States  of  Rewi  Kinta,  Bombay. 
Area,  3'  square  miles  ;  estimated  revenue  in  1875,  £,2i,a.  Tribute  of 
^£"9, 1  OS.  is  paid  to  the  Giekwir  of  Baroda.  The  chief  is  named  Riwal 
Rim  Sinh. 

Chot4  Ndgpnr. — See  Chutia  Nagpur  ;  for  Choti  Bhigirathi,  Choti 
Udepur,  etc,  see  Chhota  Bhagirathi,  Chhota  Udaipijr,  etc. 

Ohoti. — Town  in  the  District  of  Deri  Ghizi  Khin,  Punjab.     Lat. 
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39°  50'  30"  N.,  long  JO*  32'  E ;  pon  (1868),  7300,  comprising  419 
Hindus,  6843  Muhainmadans,  and  38  '  pthers.'  CoUection  of  scattered 
hamlets,  with  little  pretension  to  outk  as  a  town. 

Ohotfla.— One  of  the  petty  States  of  North  Kithiiwiir,  Bombay  ; 
consisting  of  3s  villages,  with  9  independent  tribute-payers.  Estimated 
revenue  in  1876,  ;^2i87,  of  which  j[Jif,  is  payable  as  tribute  to  the 
British  Government,  and  £,tt  to  Junigarh. 

OhoWffhat. — Town  in  Malabar  District,  Madras. — Ste  Chaughat, 

Ohll4ddll|fi.~Subdivi5ion  of  Nadiyi  District,  Bengal,  lying  between 
23'  aa'  15"  and  23°  50'  15"  n.  laL,  and  between  88°  41'  and  89*  4'  t 
long.  Area,  439  square  miles,  with  48:1  towns  or  villages,  and  46,419 
houses.  Pop.  (1872),  Muhammadans,  131,936;  Hindus,  104,545; 
Christians,  610;  'others,' 332;  total,  237,413,  vit  118,321  males  and 
1 19,302  females.  Proportion  of  males,  49*8  per  cent  Average  density 
of  population,  541  per  square  mile ;  houses  per  square  mile,  ro6  j 
persons  per  village,  493;  persons  per  house,  51.  The  Subdivision 
comprises  the  5  police  circles  (thdn&s)  of  Alamding^  Chutiddngii, 
Damurhud^  Kalupol,  and  Jibannagar.  In  1870-71,  it  contained  one 
revenue  and  magisterial  court,  with  a  regular  police  force  60  strong, 
besides  508  chaiMddn  or  village  watchmen ;  the  total  cost  of  Sub- 
divisional  administration  was  returned  at  ;f  3607. 

fftiTiAJAngA  —  Principal  village  of  the  Chuidingd  Subdivision, 
Nadiyi  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chiimi  river, 
on  the  road  from  Jhanjdah  to  Mihipur.  Lat  33°  38'  43"  n.,  long^ 
88*  53'  55"  £.  A  station  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  Rdlw^y,  £3^  miles 
north  from  Calcutta. 

Ohtichana.  — One  of  the  petty  States  of  Jhaliwdr  in  Kithiiwir, 
Bombay;  consisting  of  r  village,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer. 
Estimated  revenue  in  1876,  ;£339;  tribute  of  ^33  is  paid  to  the 
British  Government 

ChnUla.  —  One  of  the  petty  States  of  Jhaliwdr  in  Kithiiw^, 
Bombay;  consisting  of  i  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers. 
Estimated  revenue  in  1876,  ;^23o;  tribute  of  ^^97  is  paid  to  the 
British  Government,  and  ^£8  to  Junigarh. 

PhnnctHWlgiri. — Hill  in  Hassan  District,  Mysor&  Lat  13°  i' m., 
long  76*  49'  T.  At  its  foot  is  held  a  jitra  or  religious  gathering, 
called  Gangidhareswara,  at  which  10,000  persons  assemble,  and  which 
lasts  fifteen  days. 

Ohancliankatte.  —  Dam  across  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery)  river  in 
Mysore  District,  Mysore.  Lat  ra'  31'  n.,  long  76°  20'  E.  Constructed 
advantageously  a  short  distance  from  the  head  of  a  narrow  gorge, 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  cascade  or  rapids  of  Chun- 
chan,  which  have  a  fall  of  70  feet  The  Rimasamudaram  channel, 
leading  from  this  dam,  has  a  course  of  26  miles,  and  irrigates  1300 
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acres;  revenue,  £,\t\\.  Both  dam  and  channel  were  constructed  by 
Chekka  Deva  Wodeyir,  Riji  of  Mysore  (1673-1704),  An  annual 
festival,  held  near  the  falls  in  January,  is  attended  by  aooo  people 

OhmideniagOTe. — French  settlement  in  HiigH  District,  Bengal — 
Ste  Chandarnagar. 

Ohnniiin. — Taksilot  Lahore  District,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  37' 
and  31°  aa'  n.  lat,  and  between  73°  40'  and  74'  a?'  t  long.,  occupy- 
ing the  western  half  of  that  portion  of  the  District  which  lies  within 
the  Bdri  Doib.  Area,  1184  square  miles;  pop.  (1S68),  167,465;  density 
per  square  mile,  141  persons. 

Ohnniin. — Municipal  town  iti  Lahore  District,  Punjab,  and  head- 
quaners  of  the  taksiL  Lat  30°  58'  n.,  long.  74°  1'  30"  k.  ;  pop. 
(1868),  7355,  including  3090  Hindus,  3410  Muhammadans,  461 
Sikhs,  and  394  '  others.'  Fonnerly  divided  into  three  fortified  hainlets, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  ruins,  while  the  other  two  have  completely 
coalesced.  TaM/i,  and  police  station.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76, 
^418,  or  IS.  3gd.  per  head  of  population  (6469)  within  municipal  limits. 

Ohiira. — Tributary  State  within  the  Political  Agency  of  KAthiiwir, 
in  the  Province  of  Guzerat,  Bombay,  lying  between  aa°  23'  fnd  22° 
30'  N,  lat,  and  between  71°  37'  and  71°  $1'  e.  long.  Estimated  pop. 
(1875),  r3,793,  distributed  over  13  villages.,  Estimated  gross  revenue, 
;^i  3,50a  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  flat,  relieved  at  intervals 
by  ranges  of  low  rocky  hills.  The  climate,  though  hot  and  dry,  is 
healthy,  the  only  prevailing  disease  being  fever.  The  soil  is  generally 
light,  producing  besides  tJie  ordinary  grains  considerable  quantities  of 
cotton,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  port  of  Dholer^  Chura  ranks  as  a 
'third-class'  State  among  the  many  petty  States  in  Kithiiwir.  The  ruler 
first  entered  into  engagements  with  the  British  Government  in  1807. 
The  present  chief^  Bechar  Sinhjl,  a  Jahli  Rijput,  bears  the  title  of 
Thikur.  He  maintains  a  military  force  of  135  men,  and  pays  a  tribute 
of  £j  '4  ^°  ^^  British  Government  and  the  Nawib  of  Junigarh.  There 
is  no  sanad  authorizing  adoption.  The  succession  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture. 

Ohnia. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  KithiAwdr,  in 
political  connection  with  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Lat  ia°  29'  v,, 
long,  71''  44'  E  ;  pop.  <i87a),  I3,793- 

(JbxuilDaiL — Village  in  Dinijpur  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the 
east  or  left  bank  of  the  Mahinanda  river.  Lat  35°  26'  n.,  long. 
88"  9'  30'  E.  Of  considerable  importance  as  a  seat  of  trade,  the 
principal  export  being  rice. 

Ohnr&maiL — Port  on  the  Gammii  river,  a  branch  of  the  Rdnsbins, 
Balasor  District,  Orissa.  Lat  ar°  7'  50"  n,,  long.  86°  49'  16'  e. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  has  now  silted  up,  and  is  so  completely 
concealed  by  a  dense  fringe  of  jungle,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
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for  a  stranger  sailing  down  the  coast  to  discover  it  At  present,  no 
vessel  exceeding  45  tons  burden  can  enter  the  river,  even  at  high  water. 
The  rice  sloops,  which  nominally  receive  their  cargo  at  Churdman, 
and  its  sister  port,  Ldichanpur  on  the  Kinsbdns,  5  miles  to  the 
north,  in  reality  load  from  small  boats  while  at  anchor  several  miles 
out  at  sea,  6  miles  being  no  uncommon  distance  in  the  case  of 
sloops  of  150  tons.  Local  tradition  asserts  that  within  recent  times 
Churiman  was  the  principal  port  of  Orissa,  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  reference  to  the  old  records.  In  1809,  the  Balasor  collector  of 
customs  wrote  that '  Churiman  is  considered  the  most  safe  and  con- 
venient port  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  and  carries  on  a  sea-going  trade 
exceeding  that  of  Balasor;'  and  again,  in  1812,  he  reported  that  'last 
year,  no  less  a  quantity  than  1,100,000  maunds  of  rice  were  exported 
from  the  port  of  Churdman  and  rivers  contiguous  thereto,'  In  1873- 
1874,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Churiman  and  L^chanpur,  taken 
together,  amounted  to  £,i^i,  and  of  the  exports  to  ^13,831;  in 
1874-75,  *^^  imports  were  nil,  and  the  exports  ^£^5834  in  value. 

Ohnresar. — Petty  State  in  Rewd  Kinta,  Bombay;  area,  i^  square 
mile.  It  is  under  the  rule  of  six  chiefs.  Estimated  revenue  in  1875, 
;^8o ;  tribute  of  ^^31  is  paid  to  the  Gdekwir  of  Baroda. 

ObtinL — Town  in  Bikaner  (Bickaneer)  State,  Rijputina.  Lat  a8* 
ig'  15'  N.,  long.  75°  i'  E.  Estimated  pop.  (1875),  about  10,000. 
Several  trade  routes  converge  here. 

OhakUL — ^Village  in  Lohdrdaga  District,  Chutid  Nigpur,  Bengal ; 
situated  a  miles  east  of  Rdnchi  town,  in  lat  23°  zi'  zo*  n.,  long.  85°  23' 
4j'  E.  Contains  an  ancient  temple  in  a  small  square  enclosure,  with 
four  flanking  bastions,  and  a  well  in  the  centre,  which  is  approached  by 
a  gradually  descending  covered  passage.  This  village  was  the  original 
residence  of  the  Rdjds  of  Chutid  Nagpur,  and  is  said  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  State.  In  the  temple  are  two  stone  images  of  Rdmd  and 
Sitd,  under  the  care  of  a  resident  Brdhman. 

OhntiA  N^i^nr, — Division  or  Commissi onership  of  Bengal,  lying 
between  31°  58'  30'  and  24°  48'  n.  lat,  and  between  83°  22'  and 
87°  15'  E.  long.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Districts  of  Mirzdpur, 
Shdhibdd,  and  Gayd ;  on  the  east  by  Monghyr,  the  Santdl  Paigands, 
Bdnkuri,  and  Midnapur ;  on  the  south  by  the  Orissa  Tributary  States ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Sambalpur  District  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  the  Independent  State  of  Rewah.  This  Division  comprises  the 
British  Districts  of  Hazdribdgh,  Lohdrdaga,  Singbhiim,  Mdnbbiiii),  and  7 
Tributary  States  known  as  the  Chutid  Ndgpur  Mahdis, — all  of  which  see 
separately.  Area,  43,901  square  miles,  with  25,766  villages  or  towns 
and  752,287  houses.  Pop,  (1872),  Hindus,  2,567,292;  Muhammadans, 
169,006;  Christians,  15,798;  and  'others,'  consisting  of  tribes  still 
professing  aboriginal  faiths,  1,073,475;  total,  3,825,571,  viz.  1,9331380 
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males  and  1,892,191  females.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  population, 
50'5  per  cent  Average  density  of  population,  87  per  square  mile; 
average  number  of  houses,  1 7  per  square  mile ;  persons  per  village, 
148  ;  inmates  per  house,  51. 

Chati^  Nf^nr  Tributary  States. — A  collection  of  small  Native 
States  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Chutii  Ndgpur  Division,  lying 
between  the  valley  of  the  Son  and  that  of  the  Upper  Mahinadi,  and 
extending  from  lat,  21°  35'  to  24°  6'  30"  n.,  and  from  long.  81*  37'  to 
84*  31'  55"  E.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Rewah  State  and  Mirzdpur 
District  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces ;  on  the  east  by  Lohirdaga  and 
Singbhiim  Districts ;  on  the  south  by  the  Tributary  States  of  Orissa 
and  Sambalpur  District  in  the  Central  Provinces ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Bilaspur  District  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  by  Rewi  State.  These 
States  are  7  in  number,  viz.  (1)  Bosai,  (i)  Chang  Bhakar,  (3)  Gang- 
pur,  (4)  Jashpur,  (5)  Korea,  (6)  Sarguja,  and  (7)  Udaipur,  —  all 
of  which  see  separately  in  their  alphabetical  arrangement  The 
physical  contour  of  the  Tributary  States  is  a  confused  mass  of  hills, 
ravines,  and  plateaux,  which  have  been  sculptured  into  their  present 
shape  by  the  combined  action  of  rivers,  wind,  and  rain.  It  is  jvo- 
bable,  indeed,  that  at  a  remote  geological  period,  the  entire  country 
formed  a  uniform  tableland  about  3600  feet  above  the  sea.  Traces  of 
such  a  state  of  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  Hat-topped  hills, 
locally  known  as  pits.  These  pits  are  capped  with  a  horizontal  stratum 
of  trap  rock,  and  stand  up  like  pillars  of  earth  left  in  making  ex- 
cavations, as  if  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  work  of  denudation.  A 
distinct  watershed  can  be  traced  right  across  the  States  from  east  to 
west,  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  south.  From  the  northern 
slope  of  this  watershed,  the  Kanhir  and  Rehr  pass  off  to  join  the 
river  system  of  Behar ;  while  on  the  south,  the  Brdhmanf,  lb,  and 
Mina  flow  direct  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Total  area  of  the  States, 
15,419  square  miles,  with  3001  villages  and  80,870  houses.  Pop. 
(1873)  classified  according  to  religion — Hindus,  139,781,  or  34'4  per 
cent  ;  Muhammadans,  2348,  or  o-6  per  cent ;  'others,'  consisting  of 
aboriginal  hill  people  still  professing  their  primitive  faiths,  263,851,  or 
65  per  cent ;  total,  405,980,  viz.  205,935  males  and  200,055  females. 
Proportion  of  males,  507  per  cent  Average  density  of  population,  a6 
per  square  mile ;  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  5  ;  persons  per 
village,  135  ;  inmates  per  house,  5.  Classified  ethnically,  the  Census 
returns  were  as  follows : — Aboriginal  tribes  (Kolarian  and  Dravidian), 
230,034;  semi  -  Hinduized  aborigines,  101,849;  Hindus,  71,749; 
Muhammadans,  2348. 

Administrative  History. — These  States,  now  under  the  political 
superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Chutid  Ndgpur,  belong 
politically  to  two  separate  clusters,   knoKH    as  the  Sambalpur  and 
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Sarguji  groups.  The  southern  or  Sambaipur  group,  comprising  Bonii 
and  Gingpur,  together  with  eight  other  States  now  under  the  Central 
Provinces,  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government  in  1803  under  the 
treaty  of  Deogaon  by  Raghoji  Bhonsli  11.,  the  Marhatti  Rij4  of 
Ndgpur.  In  1806,  the  entire  group,  with  the  exception  of  Riigarh, 
was  restored  to  the  Riji  gratuitously.  In  1818,  however,  they  a^n 
reverted  to  the  British  under  a  provisional  agreement  concluded  with 
Madhoji  Bhonsli  (Api  Sihib),  after  the  repulse  of  his  treacher- 
ous attack  upon  the  Nigpur  Residency ;  and  finally  passed  to  us 
under  the  treaty  of  1826,  when  R^hoji  Bhonsli  iiK,  the  successor 
of  Api  Sdhib,  attained  his  ma}ority.  On  the  provisional  cession 
of  the  Stales  in  1818,  it  was  foOnd  necessary  to  annul  the  feudal 
supremacy  of  the  Riji  of  Sambaipur;  and  in  1891,  separate  sattads 
were  made  to  each  of  the  subordinate  chiefs,  and  the  tribute  was  fixed 
on  a  lower  scale  than  had  been  formerly  payable.  Up  to  i860,  ths 
Sambaipur  States  were  administered  from  RinchI  in  Lohardaga  by  the 
Governor-General's  Agent  for  the  south-west  frontier.  In  that  year, 
they  were  all,  except  Bonii  and  Gingpur,  placed  under  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Orissa  Tributary  States^  and  soon  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  new  Commissionership  of  the  Cenbal  Provinces.  Bonii 
and  Gingpur  remain  attached  to  Chutii  Nigpur.  The  northern  or 
^argujd  group  of  States  embraces  Ching  Bhskir,  Jashpur,  Korei, 
Udiipur,  and  the  large  State  of  Sa^uji,  which  last  in  early  times 
exercised  an  ill-defined  feudal  supremacy  over  the  rest  This  group 
was  first  ceded  to  the  British  under  the  provisional  agreement  concluded 
with  Madhojl  Bhonsli  (Api  Sihib)  in  1818,  and  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  1826,  Under  the  rough  military  mle  of  the 
Marhatti  dynasty  of  Nigpur,  the  position  of  the  tributary  chiefs  was  of 
necessity  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  At  one  time,  they  were  held  in 
severe  check  by  a  strong  local  governor,  and  at  another,  left  in  almost 
complete  independence.  The  British  Government  adhere  to  the  latter 
system,  and  from  the  first  declined  to  \xj  down  any  definite  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  chiefs.  Only-  a  general  line  of  policy  was  indi- 
cated ;  and  the  ascertained  r^hts  of  the  chiefs,  and  of  all  classes  of 
their  subjects,  together  with  such  customs  as  were  not  inconsistent 
with  the  usages  of  civilised  nations,  were  to  be  maintained  in  lulL 
In  the  settlements  made  with  the  chie^  they  were  expressly  authorized 
to  realize  from  their  subjects  both  rents  and  customary  dues,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  cesses  which  were  prohibited  as  obstructive  to 
trade.  Separate  engagements  were  also  taken  from  each  chief,  binding 
him  to  the  right  administration  of  the  judicial  and  police  powers 
entrusted  to  him.  Precise  nlles  for  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  were  first  promulgated  in  1863,  under  which  the  chiefs  have 
power  to  fine  up  to  the  extent  of  £$,  or  to  inflia  imprisonment  witb 
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or  without  hard  labour  for  two  years.  Another  provision  empowers 
them  to  pass  sentence  of  imprisonment  up  to  five  years,  or  to  fine  to 
the  extent  of  _;^2o ;  but  all  such  sentences  are  referred  to  the  Commis* 
sioner  for  confirmation.  In  all  cases  of  heinous  crime,  for  which  a  sen- 
tence  of  five  years'  imprisonment  appears  inadequate,  the  chiefs  in  the 
capacity  of  magistrates  regularly  remit  the  cases  to  the  Commissioner, 
who  tries  the  accused,  and  passes  sentence.  Sentences  of  death  must 
be  submitted  to  Government  for  confirmation  The  total  tribute  paid 
by  the  chiefs  amounts  to  ^468,  and  most  of  them  are  also  bound  to 
supply  a  contingent  for  milita^  service,  if  required.  Their  estimated 
revenue  is  approximately  returned  at  ^^26,400.  The  police  system 
of  the  States  is  purely  indigenous,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
the  rural  militia,  who  hold  their  lands  on  condition  of  rendering 
persona]  service  to  their  chiefs.  On  the  whole,  there  is  very  little  heinous 
crime.  Murders  occur  occasionally,  as  might  be  expected  among  half- 
civilised  races ;  but  serious  offences  against  property  are  rare,  and 
petty  crime  is  sufficiently  dealt  with  by  the  chiefs  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  crime  returns  is 
the  number  of  charges  of  defairiaCioit  of  character  brought  by  women 
who  have  been  denoanced  as  witches.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  still 
survives  in  full  strength;  and  in  1873,  two  repnted  witches  were 
murdered,  and  others  maltreated,  in  G&ngpur. 

Oircars,  The  Northern  {Saridr,  'a  government ').'^The  historical 
name  for  a  large  tract  of  country  lying  between  15°  40'  and  ao*  17'  n. 
Iat.,and  between  79'  12'  and  85°  30'  E.  long.,  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  within  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  extended  over  about 
17,000  square  miles,  and  corresponded  in  general  outline  with  the 
British  restricts  of  Ganjim,  Vizagapatam,  Godivari,  Kistna,  and  part 
of  Nellore  and  Blamiil  (Kumoot),  stretchii^  from  the  ChilkA  Lake,  its 
northern  limit,  to  the  Gandlakamma  river,  its  southern  botindaiy. 
Previous  to  the  Muhammadan  period,  it  was  known  by  the  Hindu  names 
of  Kalinga,  Telingina,  and  Aitdhra.  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  hills  running  from  the  Godivari  to  Gumsar 
(Goomsur),  which  separated  it  throughout  from  the  Nizim's  Dominions. 
In  breadth,  the  Northern  Cifcars  ranged  from  18  to  100  miles. 

From  the  5th  to  the  tith  centuries,  the  north  of  this  tract  was 
subject  to  the  Kesari  or  Lion-kings  of  Orissa.  In  the  i3th  century 
appeared  the  Gajapati  dynasty  (the  Elephant-kings),  whose  rule  extended 
southwards  to  the  Godivari,  the  Narapatis  (Lords  of  men)  reigning 
contemporaneously  over  the  southern  portion  (see  Conjevaram).  In 
the  15th  century,  a  disputed  succession  in  Ganjdm  led  to  Muhammadan 
interference.  Muhammad  Shih,  the  last  but  one  of  the  Bdhmini  dynasty 
of  the  Deccan,  being  appealed  to  by  one  of  the  claimants,  invested 
him  with  the  title  in  dispute,  and  extended  his  dominion  as  a  tributary 
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over  the  countries  of  KondapalU  (Condapilly),  Rij^Lmahendri  (Rijah- 
mundry),  and  Ellore,  as  far  south  as  the  present  Btitish  District  of 
Nellore.  In  the  i6th  century,  the  Bihmini  dynasty  succumbed,  and 
their  tributary  protectorate  in  the  Circars  passed,  not  without  a 
struggle  with  the  chiefs  of  the  northern  divisions,  under  the  power 
of  the  Kutab  Shihf  princes.  In  the  17th  century,  the  Kutab  Shihi 
dominions  fell  to  Aurangzeb ;  but  for  thirty  years  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  impose  the  Delhi  rule  upon  the  Circars.  Early  in  the 
18th  century,  however,  the  office  of  Siibahddr  of  the  Deccan  was 
created ;  and  Niiim-ul-Mulk,  the  first  incumbent,  appointed  two  lieu- 
tenants to  the  governments  of  the  coast  Provinces — Anwir-ud-din, 
afterwards  Nawib  of  the  Kamatic,  being  placed  over  Chicacole  and  the 
north,  and  Kiislam  Khin  over  Rijimahendri  and  the  soutL  The 
Northern  Circars  at  this  time  comprised  the  s  divisions  of  Chicacole, 
Kondapalli,  Rij^mahendri,  EUore,  and  GantiSr  (Guntoor).  Chicacole, 
or  Kalinga,  comprising  the  present  Vizagapatam  and  Ganj^  Districts, 
with  portion  of  the  adjoining  country,  was  subdivided  into  Itchapiir, 
Kaslmlcota,  and  Chicacole,  the  Fiindi  river  forming  its  northern  boun- 
dary. For  a  time  this  division  was  known  to  the  Muhammadans  as 
Gulchanibid.  Rdjimahendri  extended  to  Coconada,  while  south 
of  it  to  the  Kistna  was  KondapallL  Between  Kondapalli  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Goddvari,  by  EUore ;  and  still  farther  south,  to 
Ongole,  stretched  Gantdr  (Guntoor).  Besides  these  was  the  coast 
strip  known  as  Masulipatom  kajili,  held  as  a  personal  estate  by 
the  reigning  power,  and  in  which  lay  Masulipatam,  the  chief  town 
and  fortress  of  the  Northern  Circars.  To  all  these  the  Muhammadans 
gave  new  names;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  none  have  survived.  In 
1750,  MuzaJfar  Jang  succeeded  to  the  Subahdirship  of  the  Deccan, 
and  ceded  Masulipatam,  with  the  country  adjacent,  to  the  French, 
by  whose  assistance  he  had  obtained  his  position.  Two  years  later, 
his  successor,  Salibat  Jang,  extended  the  grant  to  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  M.  Bussy,  who  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  new  tract,  united  the  whole,  not,  however,  without  great  trouble 
in  Chicacole,  Bobbili,  and  other  places,  under  the  titular  chiefship 
of  Vijiyardm,  RijA  of  Vijiyanagar.  He  was  succeeded  by  Anan- 
dardj  Gajapati,  who,  after  making  offers  in  vain  to  our  Madras  Govern- 
ment (then  embarrassed  by  the  French  besieging  the  capital),  surrendered 
the  Circars  to  our  Bengal  chiefs.  Lord  Clive  at  once  sent  an  army 
southwards,  which,  after  defeating  the  French,  stormed  MasuUpalam. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Saldbat  Jang,  by  which  all  the  territory 
dependent  on  Masulipatam,  about  80  miles  in  length  and  ao  in  breadth, 
was  ceded  to  the  British.  In  1761,  Nizim  AU  supplanted  Saldbat  Jang; 
and  in  the  following  year,  four  of  the  Circars  were  offered  by  him  to 
the  East  India  Company  on  condition  of  affording  military  aid.     The 
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offer  was  refused;  but  in  1 766  we  obtained  a  grant  for  all  the  five  Circars 
from  the  Delhi  court  To  secure  the  possession,  the  fort  of  Kondapalli 
was  seized,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  signed  with  Nizdm  Ali  at  Haidar^bid 
{Hyderabad),  November  la,  1766.  By  this  treaty  the  Company,  in 
consideration  of  '  the  grant  of  the  Circars,'  engaged  to  maintain  troops 
at  an  annual  cost  of  ^^90,000,  for  the  Nizim's  assistance  whenever 
required.  Gantiir  (or  Kondavir,  as  it  was  sometimes  called),  being  a 
personal  estate  of  the  Nizim's  brother,  Basilat  Jang,  was,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  excepted  during  his  lifetime.  Two  years  later,  the  Nizdm 
having  in  the  meantime  associated  himself  with  Haidar  All  against  the 
Company,  another  treaty  was  signed  (on  the  1st  of  March  1768),  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  Delhi  grant  and  resigned 
the  Circars  (Gantiir  again  excepted)  to  the  Company,  receiving, 
as  a  mark  of  friendship,  ^^50,000  per  annum.  In  1769,  the 
Circars  were  talcen  under  direct  management;  and  in  1778,  Gantiir 
also  was  rented,  by  special  treaty,  from  Basilat  Jang,  for  his  tifetima 
In  the  following  year,  the  Nizdm  was  again  in  alliance  with  Haidar  Ali, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Company  had  withheld  payments  due  on  account 
of  the  Circars ;  and  the  Government  restored  GantUr  to  Basilat  Jang 
for  his  life.  He  died  in  1782 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1788  that  Gantiir 
came  under  British  administration,  and  then  on  the  promise  of  pay- 
ment of  ;^  70,000  per  annum.  In  1825,  this  annual  payment  was  con- 
solidated into  a  lump  payment,  and  the  whole  of '  the  Northern  Circars ' 
thus  became  a  British  possessioa 

OilCOlar  Bond  OanaL— Canal  in  the  District  of  the  Twenty-four 
Parganis,  Bengal ;  leading  from  the  HiigH  river  at  High  Bdzdr  on  the 
north  of  Calcutta,  to  the  old  toll-house  on  the  Salt  Water  Lake. 
Length,  6  miles.  LaL  as"  34'  to  ja°  36'  30"  N.,  long.  88°  24'  30"  to 
88°  25'  15"  E. 

CiB-Sntl^  States. — Tract  of  country  in  the  Punjab,  including  the 
British  Districts  of  Umballa  (Ambdla),  Ludhiina,  Firozpur  (Ferozepore), 
and  Hissir,  and  the  Native  States  of  Patiila,  Jlnd,  and  Nibha.  The 
term  was  first  applied  to  the  Sikh  principalities  which  arose  to 
the  south  of  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj)  during  the  last  years  of  the  Delhi 
empire.  After  the  suicidal  contests  of  the  Marhattis  and  the  Durdni 
princes,  the  Sikhs  began  to  cross  over  from  the  Punjab  proper  (j« 
Amritsar  District)  into  the  territory  beyond  the  great  boundary 
river,  and  soon  acquired  for  themselves  the  whole  stretch  of  country 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna  valley.  When  the  Marhattd  power 
in  Upper  India  fell  before  the  British  conquerors  in  1803,  the  whole 
of  this  intervening  trart  was  already  parcelled  out  among  numerous 
chiefl:ains,  from  the  powerful  R4jA  of  the  Patiila  principality  to  the 
petty  sarddrs  who  held  a  few  villages  under  a  precarious  sway.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  British  power  to  the  east,  the  various  Native 
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rulers  continued  to  wage  perpetual  war  upon  one  another,  until  the 
consolidation  of  the  Lahore  Government,  under  Ranjit  Sinh,  forced 
them  to  unite  in  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  The  great  Mah£[- 
ii]i  at  last  appeared  on  the  south  of  the  Sutlej,  and  demanded 
tribute.  Thereupon  the  Cis-Sutlej  princes,  fearing  the  fate  which  had 
befallen  their  brethren  in  the  Punjab  proper,  united  in  1808  in  an  ap- 
plication for  aid  to  the  British  Government  Our  authorities,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Ranjft  Sinh,  accepted  the  proffered 
protectorate.  The  treaty  of  1S09  secured  them  from  encroachment  on 
the  north;  while  a  proclamation,  issued  in  i8ri,  put  an  end  to  those 
internal  wars  which  had  previously  wasted  the  energies  of  the  various 
States.  With  this  exception,  however,  the  Chiefs  still  retained  sovereign 
rights  within  their  several  principalities,  having  absolute  civil,  criminal, 
and  fiscal  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the  suprente  authority  of  the 
British  Government  No  tribute  was  demanded,  and  no  contingent 
fixed ;  the  only  claim  whkh  the  British  advanced,  in  return  for  their 
protection,  was  the  right  to  escheats^  and  to  assistance  in  case  of  war. 
But  aller  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Sikh  War,  and  during  the  Sutlej  cam- 
paign of  1845,  the  chieftains  failed  to  bring  forward  the  stipulated 
military  aid.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  British  Government 
accordingly  resolved  to  place  the  jtirisdictiott  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  princi- 
palities upon  an  entirely  new  basis.  The  chieftains  had  in  many 
cases  exhibited  an  incapacity  for  just  rule,  so  that  it  had  become  desir- 
able in  the  interests  of  their  subjects  to  check  their  fiscal  exactions, 
and  place  the  administration  of  justice  in  stronger  hands.  By  a 
resolution,  dated  November  17,  1846,  the  Governor-General  abolished 
the  criminal  jurisdii^on  of  the  chietbtittsj  remeved  the  internal  transit 
or  customs  duties,  and  laid  down  a  scale  Of  tribute  in  comtnutation  of 
the  military  service  which  the  chiefs  had  neglected  to  perform.  Patiila, 
Jind,  Nibha,  Paridkot,  Maler  Kotld,  Chitrauli,  Riikot,  Buriya,  and 
Mandot  obtained  exemption  from  this  arrangement ;  but  all  the  other 
principalities  wede  incoiporated  into  a  British.  Commissionership  of  the 
Cis-Sutlej  States,  with  its  headquarters  at  Umballa.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  Chiefs,  deprived  of  their  potice  jurisdiction, 
could  not  efficiently  collect  their  revenue,  and  steps  were  taken  for  a 
regular  assessment  of  the  land  under  British  officials ;  which  measure, 
though  teinporarlly  postponed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Sfkh  war, 
was  fully  carried  out  after  the  completioti  of  that  campaign  and  the  result- 
ing annexation  of  the  Punjab.  In  Jutie  1849,  accordingly,  the  British 
Government  finally  abolished  the  sovereigfl  powers  of  the  various  chief- 
tains, and  assumed  the  complete  criminal,  civil,  and  fiscal  authority 
throughout  all  the  States,  except  the  eight  above  enumerated.  The  whole 
administration  devolved  tlpon  our  newly  formed  Government  at  Lahore ; 
and  though  the  revenues  still  belonged  to  the  various  cbiefbins,  the  task 
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of  assessment  and  collection  fell  upon  the  British  of!icials.  Since  that 
date,  various  other  States  have  lapsed  from  time  to  time,  by  death  or 
forfeiture,  to  the  British  Government,  and  have  been  incorporated  with 
one  or  other  of  the  different  Districts.  For  further  details  and  statistics, 
vide  the  Districts  of  Umballa,  Ludhiana,  Firozpur  (Ferozkpore), 
and  HissAR,  and  the  Native  States  of  Patiala,  Jind,  and  Nabha. 

Olosepet. — Tdluk  in  Bangalore  District,  Mysore.  Area,  476  square 
miles;  pop,  (1871),  96,974;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive  of  water 
rates,  ^9939,  or  2S.  2d.  per  cultivated  acre. 

CflOMpet.— Municipal  Town  in  Bangalore  District,  Mysore ;  on  right 
bank  of  the  Arkavati  river,  30  miles  by  road  south-west  of  Banga- 
lore. Lat  13°  4©'  N.,  long.  77°  12'  E. ;  pop,  (1871),  5460,  composed 
of  3778  Hindus,  1598  Muhammadans,  and  84  Christians;  municipal 
fevenlie  (1874-75),  £^jfi  ;  rate  of  taxation,  zd.  per  head.  Founded  in 
1800  by  the  Diwdn  Pumaiya,  and  named  after  the  British  Resident,  Sir 
Barry  Close.  There  are  several  religious  buildings  of  the  Hindu  sects. 
The  silliddr  horse-breeding  establishmeht  has  been  removed  to  Kunigal. 
The  Muhammadans  were  formerly  much  engaged  in  sericulture;  but 
since  the  outbreak  of  disease  among  the  silkworms,  itiany  of  them  have 
emigrated  to  the  coffee  Districts.  Headquarters  of  the  tdluk  of  the 
same  ilamei 

Oooanada.  —  Administrative  Subdivision  of  GodJvari  District, 
Madras ;  comprising  the  tdiuks  of  Rimachandrapuram,  Narasdpuram, 
and  Amalipuram.  Also  a  tdluk  of  the  District,  and  as  such  containing 
16,14a  houses,  with  (187 1)  66,944  inhabitants,  including  64,755  Hindus, 
164J  Muhammadans,  and  484  Christians. 

OocauadA  {Kdki-ndda,  '  Crow-country '), — Municipal  town  and  sea- 
port in  Godivari  District,  Madras.  Situated  on  the  coast  545  miles 
south  of  Calcutta,  and  315  north  of  Madras,  and  connected  by  navigable 
canals  with  Samulkotta  and  the  Godivari  river  at  Dowlaishwaram. 
LaL  16'  57'  N.,  lon^  81*  13'  ej;  houses,  2957;  pop.  (1871)  (with 
Jagan&dhapur),  17,839,  including  16,650  Hindos,  575  Muhammadans, 
and  475  Chrisriahs.  Municipal  revenue  (1875-76),  ;^a48o;  inci- 
dence of  taxation,  is.  3d  per  head  Being  the  headquarters  of  the 
District  administration,  it  contains  the  courts  of  the  Magistrate  and  his 
subordinates,  jail,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  schools,  dispensary,  etc ;  and 
as  the  second  seaport  of  the  Presidency  afler  Madras,  it  possesses  the  usual 
marine  establishments,  custom  house,  master  attendants'  office,  etc  The 
European  mercantile  communitynumbers  i85persons.  The  municipality, 
about  one  square  mile  in  extent,  includes  the  older  town  of  Jagan^dha- 
pur  (formerly  a  Dutch  settlement,  made  over  to  the  Britisti  in  1825), 
which  is  connected  with  Cocanadd  proper  by  an  iron  bridge  across 
the  tidal  creek.  The  fttums  fo/  1874-75  show  that  shipping  of 
249,475   tons  burthen  entered  during  the  year;    value  of  exports, 
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;^826,ioo — of  imports,  ;^i89,aoa  In  1864-65,  the  exports  were 
valued  at  ^491,000,  and  the  imports  at  ^^44,540;  the  local  commerce 
has,  therefore,  more  than  doubled  during  the  decade.  Principal  export 
to  Europe,  cotton — grown  in  Godivari  and  Kistna  Districts,  pressed 
at  Gantdr  (Guntoor),  and  brought  to  Cocanada  by  canals ;  oil-seeds, 
sugar,  and  rice  are  also  exported.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  English, 
French,  and  German  vessels.  The  cotton  traffic  received  a  great 
impetus  during  the  American  war,  this  port  being  more  convenient 
for  large  shipments  than  Masulipatam.  The  chief  imports  are  iron, 
copper,  sacts,  and  liquor.  The  roadstead,  one  of  the  safest  on  this 
dangerous  coast,  has  been  much  injured  of  late  by  the  shifting  of  the 
Hope  Island  and  other  shoals  ;  and  the  lighthouse,  erected  in  iS65,has 
from  the  same  cause  become  almost  useless. — See  Korinca. 

Oocbin.  —  Native  State  in  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  British 
Government,  and  politically  connected  with  the  Presidency  of  Madras 
— called  after  the  town  of  the  same  name,  formerly  its  capital,  but  since 
its  capture  from  the  Dutch  in  1795,  a  British  possession,  and  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Malabar.  That  District  bounds  the 
State  of  Cochin  on  the  west,  north,  and  north-east ;  a  small  portion  at 
the  south-west  is  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  the  State  of  Travan- 
core  forms  the  southern  boundary.  It  lies  between  9'  48'  and  10*  50' 
N,  lat,  and  between  76°  5'  and  76°  58'  E.  long. ;  and  contains  7  Sub- 
divisions— namely.  Cochin,  Cannanore,  Mugundapuram,  Trichiir,  Talla- 
palli,  Chittiir,  and  Kranganur.  Total  area,  1361  square  miles;  popular 
tion  in  1875,  601, ri4. 

PhysUal  Aspects. — The  most  striking  physical  feature  of  the  country 
is  the  series  of  shallow  lakes  or  backwaters,  which  receive  the  drainage 
of  the  numerous  streams  descending  from  the  Western  Ghdts,  and 
are  consequently  liable  to  great  rises  as  these  feeders  swell,  and  to 
equally  considerable  reductions  in  volume  as  they  dry  upi  One  of 
these  feeders,  the  Alwii,  has  been  known  to  rise  nearly  16  feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  and  the  backwater  into  which  it  fiows  sometimes  continues 
swollen  for  months,  while,  in  the  dry  season,  it  shrinks  in  many  places  to 
a  depth  of  z  feet,  and  even  to  6  inches  at  the  northern  and  southeni 
extremities.  The  limits  of  the  Cochin  backwaters  extend  firom  north  to 
south  for  a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  passing  considerably  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  State.  Their  breadth  varies  from  a  maximum  of 
la  miles  to  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards;  and  they  are  very 
irregular  in  form,  branching  into  a  great  number  of  intricate  and  shallow 
channels,  containing  several  low  alluvial  islands.  The  comniunicauon 
with  the  sea  is  at  three  points — one  at  the  city  of  Cochin,  another  at 
Kodungaliir  or  Kranganiir,  and  the  third  at  Chetuwii  or  Qiatwdl 
Though  the  backwaters  are  in  most  places  shallow,  navigation  is  at  all 
times  possible  from  Cochin  to  Kranganur,  and  firom  Cochin  to  Aleppi 
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or  Aulapolil,  both  for  passenger  and  cargo  boats.  During  the  lains,  all 
I»arts  are  navigable  by  flat-bottomed  boats ;  but  for  the  conveyance  of 
petty  merchandise,  canoes  drawing  little  water  are  preferred.  All  the 
lands  washed  by  the  estuary,  whether  islands  or  enclosing  banks,  are  low 
and  swampy,  and  liable  to  be  flooded  during  the  monsoon  inundations. 
They  are  in  general  densely  covered  with  luxuriant  cocoa-nut  palms ; 
and  in  such  places  as  are  embanked,  great  quantities  of  rice  are  grown. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Cochin  are  the  Pondni,  the  Tattamangalam,  the 
Karuvanur,  and  the  ShalakiidL  The  Alwdi  or  Periyar  also  passes  through 
a  portion  of  the  State.  The  timber  of  Cochin  is  amongst  the  most 
valuable  of  its  products,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  forests  in  1875-76 
being  ^^6781.  The  principal  timber  tract  is  Irudri  in  the  north-east, 
which  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  teak-trees  of  enormous  size,  but 
less  durable  and  elastic  than  timber  of  the  same  kind  produced  in 
Travancore  and  Malabar.  It  is  consequently  more  in  demand  for 
building  houses  than  for  ships,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  is  also 
rendered  less  suitable  by  being  cut  into  short  blocks,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  dr^ged  to  the  torrents  which  sweep  it  down  to  the  back- 
water. The  violence  with  which  it  is  carried  down  the  streams  often 
renders  it  unfit  for  purposes  requiring  wood  of  large  dimensions. 
Other  valuable  descriptions  of  timber  are  peon  or  pin  of  which  ex- 
cellent masts  are  made ;  and  blackwood,  artgely,  jack,  ben-teak,  and 
bastard  cedar.  The  only  mineral  products  which  contribute  to  the 
revenue  of  the  State  are  laterite  and  granite  ;  for  though  both  gold  and 
iron  were  at  one  time  worked,  these  industries  have  now  died  out  The 
flora,  however,  abounds  in  plants  of  commercial  value.  Besides  the 
timber-trees  already  mentioned,  the  hills  afford  a  great  variety  of  drug-, 
dye-,  and  gum-yielding  shrubs;  cardamoms  are  produced  in  many  parts, 
and  everywhere  on  the  hills  the  jungle  exhibits  a  splendid  luxuriance 
of  foliage  and  flowers.  The  fauna  includes  all  the  larger  animals  of 
Southern  India — elephant,  bison,  bear,  tiger,  leopard,  sdmbhar,  and  ibex, 
with  many  varieties  of  deer.  The  cheetah,  hyaena,  wolf,  fox,  monkey, 
etc.,  are  also  found,  and  birds  are  very  abundant,  as  also  are  snakes 
and  other  reptiles. 

History. — The  State  arose  out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Malay^am 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  Cheruma  Perumal,  from  whom,  by  right  of 
lineal  descent,  the  present  Rijds  of  Cochin  claim  to  hold  their  territory. 
Cheruma  Perumal  governed,  as  viceroy,  the  whole  country  of  Kerila 
or  Chera,  including  Travancore  and  Malabar,  in  the  9th  century, 
and  afterwards  established  himself  as  an  independent  ruler.  Cochin 
early  succumbed  to  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  16th  century,  built 
a  fort,  and  established  commercial  and  missionary  relations  with  the 
adjoining  districts.  In  1599,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  convened  a  synod 
at  Udidmpur,  at  which  the  tenets  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  then  a  large 
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body,  were  declared  heretical.  In  i66j,  the  Dutch  took  the  town  of 
Cochin  from  the  Ponuguese,  and  under  their  management  it  soon 
attained  to  great  prosperity.  A  century  later,  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut 
invaded  the  State,  but  was  expelled  by  the  Riji  of  Travancoie,  who 
obtained,  as  a  reward  for  this  service,  a  portion  of  Cochin.  Id 
1776,  Haidar  AU,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  overran  the  country,  compelling 
it  to  become  tributary;  and  in  1790,  his  son,  Tipii,  entered  the  State, 
and  laid  it  waste  as  far  as  Virapalii,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  Seringapatani.  It  remained  nominally  under  the  authority 
of  Tipti  until  the  year  1792,  when  Mysore  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  Already,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Riji  of  Cochin 
had  signed  an  independent  treaty  with  the  Company,  by  which  he 
acknowledged  himself  its  tributary,  and  agreed  to  a  yearly  tribute 
of  ;^io,ooo.  In  1809,  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Resident  and 
to  commence  hostilities  against  the  British,  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  troops.  After  the  pacification  of  the  State,  another  treaty  was 
concluded,  binding  the  Riji  to  a  yearly  payment  of  ^£27,000,  and 
admitting  the  right  of  the  Company  to  control  the  distribution  of  its 
forces  in  the  State,  and  to  demand  increased  payments  in  proportion  to 
any  increase  of  military  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  Rfij^  it  being  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  should  his  income  fall  below  ^^3500,  in  addition  to 
one-fifth  of  the  annual  revenue.  The  Rijd  engaged  to  hold  no  corre- 
spondence with  any  foreign  State  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
Government,  to  admit  no  Europeans  into  his  service,  nor  allow  any  to 
remain  within  his  territory  without  the  consent  of  the  British  authorities, 
who  might  dismantle  or  garrison  any  fortresses  in  his  dominions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  undertook  to  defend  the  territories  of  the 
Riji  against  all  enemies  whatsoever.  Subsequently,  in  1819,  the  annual 
payment  to  the  British  Government  was  reduced  to  ^^24,000,  being 
one-half  of  the  estimated  revenue  at  that  time;  and  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  tribute  was  fixed  at  ;£2o,ooo,  at  which  sum  it  remains  at  the 
present  day.  Since  the  date  of  this  transfer  of  power  to  the  British, 
Cochin  has  no.  history  beyond  that  of  internal  reforms.  In  rSjd,  the 
transit  dues  were  altogether  abolished;  and  in  1848,  the  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  State  and  the  neighbouring 
Districts  was  completely  established  by  the  removal  of  the  frontier 
customs  barriers,  thus,  among  other  advantages,  facilitating  the  passage 
of  merchandise  from  Malabar  and  Coimbatore  to  the  port  of  Cochia 
In  1865,  certain  fiscal  restrictions  on  the  coasting  trade  of  Cochin 
were  removed,  and  the  sum  of  ^£7529  was  paid  to  the  Riji  as  com- 
pensation for  the  diminution  of  import  and  export  duties. 

Population.— The  first  Census  recorded,  that  of  r82o,  returned  the 
total  population  at  223,003;  but  the  method  adopted  was  defective, 
and  it  was  not  till  1875  that  a  satisfactory  enumeration  was  accom- 
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plished.  The  total  population  then  disclosed  was  601,114  persons, 
inhabiting  120,220  housfes;  proportion  of  persons  per  square  mile,  440; 
number  per  house,  5.  The  principal  races  are  Malaydlis  (535,191), 
Tamulians  (33,628),  Konkinis  (15,113),  and  Telugus  (9905),  Divided 
according  to  religion,  there  were  426,922  Hindus,  12,499  Muham- 
madans,  140,262  Christians,  and  127S  Jews.  The  Christians,  who 
form  about  23  per  cent  of  the  population,  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Romano-Syrian  Church,  established  here  in  1659,  and  subject  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Malabar,  or  the  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  Church  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Goa.  The  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  Churches, 
acknowledging  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  as  their  head,  and  established 
long  before  the  period  of  European  settlements,  number  many  con- 
verts, a  few  being  substantial  landowners.  The  proportion  of  Christians 
is  3  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Travancore,  and 
21-5  per  cent  more  than  in  the  Madras  Presidency  generally.  The 
Christians  are  massed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast  back- 
waters and  lagoons,  and  almost  monopolize  the  boating  and  fishing 
industry.  Arranged  according  to  Jocal  precedence,  the  Hindu  castes 
stand  as  follows:— (r)  Brihmans,  who  form  3-6  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  are  generally  priests  and  proprietors  of  land ;  (2)  Kshattriyas, 
also  generally  laAdowners ;  (3)  Ambalavasis,  temple  servitors ;  (4) 
Nairs,  superior  agriculturists  and  Government  servants;  (5)  Pillais, 
subordinate  Govenunent  servants;  (6)  Ottars,  contractors  for  labour; 
{7)  Vallamaxs,  fishermen,  cloth-weavers,  potters,  and  artisans  of  all 
kinds;  (8)  Ezhuwans,  agricultural  labourers;  (9)  Chermars,  agricul- 
tural serfs;  (10)  hillmen.  Of  these,  the  first  four  may  be  described 
as  well-to-do,  and  the  two  last  as  wretchedly  poor.  The  chief  hill 
tribe  is  that  of  the  Malayers  or  Kaders,  living  on  roots,  leaves,  mice, 
and  small  animals,  without  fixed  settlements  or  ostensible  occupation, 
except  occasional  basket-weaving.  The  Vallamars,  who  live  by  fresh- 
water fishing,  number  4000,  but  the  sea  fisheries  are  monopolized 
by  the  Marakan  caste,  who  are  more  numerous.  A  considerable 
trade  in  cured  fish  is  carried  on  along  the  coast,  emigrants  firom 
Ceylon  coming  over  annually  to  engage  in  it  during  the  fishing 
season.  Immigration  affects  the  popularion  returns  to  the  extent  of 
about  8000  annually,  the  new-comers  generally  settling  in  the  State, 
Enumerations  of  the  popularion  have  been  made  five  times  during  the 
last  55  years,  and  the  result  has  been  to  show  a  great  and  continuous, 
though  not  always  uniform,  increase  in  numbers.  The  highest  rate  of 
increase  has  been  obtained  during  the  present  administration,  which  has 
been  marked  also  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  food  resources  of 
the  country.  Of  late  years,  the  increase  per  annum  in  Cochin  has 
been  186  per  cent — a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  any  of  the  chief 
European  countries.     It  is  esrimated  that  the  population  would  double 
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itself  in  39  years.  The  density  of  the  population  is  441  persons  per 
square  mile — a  number  exceeded,  however,  in  Tanjore.  The  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  cocoa  palm  on  the  sea-shore  and  backwaters  is  the  chief 
support  of  this  heavy  population.  Little  labour  being  entailed  by  this 
cultivation,  abundant  opportunity  exists  for  further  earnings.  Nearly 
the  whole  produce  of  the  country  consists  of  special  articles  for  export ; 
the  collection  of  which  at  the  port  of  Cochin,  by  the  endless  network  of 
canals,  affords  ample  employment  to  boatmen,  imported  rice  being 
distributed  in  the  shape  of  return  cargo.  The  fact  that  a  sufficient  fish 
diet  is  available  at  an  almost  nominal  cost  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  material  condition  of  the  people. 

The  most  populous  towns  are-^ERNAKOLLAM,  the  capital,  with  14,038 
inhabitants;  Cochin,  13,775;  Trichur,  11,109;  ai»dTRiPUNTHORA,the 
residence  of  the  Rdjd,  8493.  Seven  other  towns  have  over  5000  inhabit- 
ants, and  47  others  between  20ooand4ooo,  making  the  urban  population 
348,000,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  totaL  Smaller  villages  number  595,  the 
average  population  being  about  380,  The  tendency  to  gather  into 
towns  has  become  marked  of  late  years,  while  the  proportion  of  tiled 
houses  annually  increases. 

Agriculture. — Rice  forms  the  staple  of  cultivation,  some  50  varieties 
being  locally  distinguished ;  the  best  land  supports  three  crops  annually. 
Next  to  rice,  cocoa-nut  engages  the  attention  of  the  cultivators.  Whci- 
ever  a  sufficiently  light  soil  prevails,  this  tree  is  grown ;  and  its  products 
— coir,  oil,  coprah,  and  the  nuts — form  the  chief  exports  of  the  State. 
Other  crops  are, — besides  the  usual  cereals,  pulses,  and  vegetables, — 
cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  betel  leaf  and  areca  nuts,  hemp,  flax,  sugar-cane, 
ginger,  and  pepper.  This  list  illustrates  the  very  diversified  and  fertile 
nature  of  the  soil  Irrigation  obtains  only  on  a  small  scale,  the  natural 
rainfall  usually  sufficing  for  the  crops.  Manure,  where  necessary,  consists 
chiefly  of  vegetable  refuse,  leaves,  bark,  etc,  and  the  ashes  of  burnt 
wood.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  State  (871,359  acres),  nearly  one-third, 
or  388,135  acres,  is  under  cultivation,  divided  among  66,350  separate 
registered  proprietors ;  the  assessment  ranging  from  6s.  an  acre  down- 
wards.  The  yield  of  an  acre  of  superior  rice  land  averages  in  value 
;^7,  3s.  ;  that  of  inferior  land,  £^.  The  majority  of  cultivators  do  not 
hold  more  than  5  acres,  from  which  they  obtain  the  equivalent  of  about 
16s.  a  month  Most  of  them  cultivate  their  own  land,  and  tenants-at- 
wtll  are  rare.  Rent  was,  till  the  present  century,  paid  in  kind;  but,  after 
several  tentative  standards,  it  has  now  been  roughly  commuted  at  about 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  produce  Beyond  this,  no  r^alar 
conversion  of  rents  into  cash  has  been  introduced,  nor  do  any  of  the 
revenue  regulations  of  British  Districts  obtain  here.  The  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil  rests  either  in  the  Government  or  private  persons.  In 
the  former  case,  the  tenants  occupy  for  the  most  part  on,  nominally. 
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simple  lease,  held  direct  from  Government,  but  about  one-fifih  of  the 
whole  is  in  reality  mortgaged  to  the  tenants.  Only  two  kinds  of  land  are 
fiscally  recognised — 'rice  land'  and  'garden  land,'  the  former  being 
assessed  by  the  acreage  under  crops,  and  the  latter  by  the  number  of 
trees  upon  it.  Cocoa-nut  palms,  jack-fhiit  trees,  and  palmyras  pay  the 
highest  rates,  which  range  from  is.  rod.  per  tree  down  to  ad.  Where 
no  trees  exist,  the  crop  is  assessed  at  about  is.  4d.  per  acre  Various 
imposts  supplement  the  kanom  or  land  tax  proper, — the  chief  being  ktiul- 
lAengu,  levied  upon  eveiy  1 00  trees,  after  each  has  been  taxed  individually ; 
nekudi,  a  royalty  collected  by  the  State  on  the  rents  of  private  lands ; 
and  mapura,  taken  from  all  holdings  above  a  certain  size.  Wages  have 
doubled  in  every  branch  of  labour  during  the  last  30  years,  and  now 
average  for  a  carpenter  or  bricklayer  7d  per  diem,  for  a  smith  lod., 
and  for  a  day-labourer  sd.  Prices  of  food  have  increased  in  even 
greater  proportion;  rice,  which  in  1851  was  at  3s.  per  maund {01  4s.  id. 
per  cwt),  cost  in  1871,68.  6d.  (or  8s.  rod.  percwt).  The  price  of  all  other 
grains  has  risen  proportionately.  This  rise,  however,  does  not  much 
affect  the  poorest  class  of  day-labourers,  for  they  receive  the  bulk  of 
their  wages  in  kind,  at  the  old  rates  of  about  4  lbs.  of  grain  per  diem 
for  an  adult  male,  3  lbs.  for  a  woman,  and  z  lbs.  for  a  child,  the  rate 
of  commutation  being  generally  fixed  at  5d,  3d,  and  zd.  per  diem  for 
each.  Among  the  urban  population  an  increasing  prosperity  is,  it  is 
said,  becoming  yearly  marked  by  the  improved  class  of  dwellings 
tTsded,  and  the  more  general  distribution  of  luxuries.  The  monthly 
expenses  for  a  household  of  the  average  shopkeeper  class  would  be  ^£4, 
those  of  an  average  peasant,  j£i,  10s. 

Commerce  and  Manufactuns. — In  spite  of  its  favourable  configuration 
for  commerce,  and  its  great  natural  resources,  Cochin  possesses  no 
important  trade  by  sea  or  land.  Except  in  the  cofTee  cultivation 
on  the  Nelliimpatti  range,  European  capital  has  not  yet  been  attracted 
to  the  State.  In  the  Cochin  and  Kanayaniir  tdluks,  ornamental  work 
in  metals,  and  carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  are  carried  to  a  point  of  great 
excellence ;  and  the  hardware  and  arms  here  manu&ctured  command 
a  sale  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  timber  produced  in  the 
forests,  and  the  salt  manufactured  along  the  coast,  are  Government 
monopolies,  and  yield  large  revenues.  The  old  tobacco  monopoly 
was  abolished  in  i86z,  as  hereafter  explained.  Among  local  products, 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  yields  in  its  nut  and  fibre  an  article  of  export ;  but 
the  others — areca-nut,  ginger,  oil-seeds,  pepper,  eta — are  only  locally 
interchanged.  The  Madras  Railway  toudies  the  State  at  Shorandr 
(where  there  is  a  station) ;  and  the  traffic  returns  for  the  first  half  of 
1876  showed  a  total  of  11,053  passengers,  and  179  tons  of  goods.  The 
principal  exports,  besides  rice  and  the  products  of  the  cocoa-nut  already 
mentioned,  are  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  timber. 
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Means  if  CommunkatUm. — In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  and 
facility  of  wateT<arriage,  and  of  the  Impediments  presented  by  toirents, 
backwaters,  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  the  construction  of  roads  has,  until 
recently,  been  little  regarded;  but  there  are  now  133  miles  of  good 
road  in  the  St£Ue.  The  longest  and  most  important  line  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  and  on  an  average  about  a  mile  from  it.  This 
forms  the  principal  military  and  official  route  between  Travancore  and 
Malabar.  Its  continuity,  however,  is  frequently  broken  by  the  water- 
channels  which  cross  it  In  the  less  swampy  parts  about  Trichiir, 
there  are  some  excellent  portions  of  road,  for  making  which  the  pre- 
vailing formation  of  laterite  is  well  suited.  The  Cochin  Government 
have  always  readily  assumed  their  share  in  works  common  to  the  State 
and  to  British  territory,  such  as  the  protective  works  at  Cruz  Milagre 
(where  an  opening  of  the  breakwater  into  the  sea,  threatened  by 
diminishing  the  scour  over  the  Cochin  bar  to  impair  the  value  of  the 
harbour) ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  West  Coast  Canal  for  a  length 
of  30  miles  where  it  forms  the  boundary  of  the  State.  Again,  when  a 
cart-road  was  projected  to  connect  Pon^ini  with  the  southern  end  of  the 
Shoraniir  bridge,  and  thus  with  the  railway  without  the  necessity  of 
fording  the  river,  the  Cochin  Government  readily  undertook  the  cost  of 
the  length  lying  within  the  State.  There  is  now  water  communication 
(canals  and  backwater)  for  45  miles  between  Cochin  and  Trichiir,  and 
smaller  canals  branch  from  this  line  along  its  length.  Throughout  this 
water  system  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  for  nine  months  of  the 
year,  for  the  remaining  three  (the  hot  months)  the  communication  is 
often  interrupted. 

Religious  and  Other  Institutions. — Public  libraries,  aided  by  Stale 
grants,  have  been  established  at  Emakollam  and  Trichiir ;  and  the 
numerous  missions  represented  in  Cochin  support  printing  presses, 
private  schools  and  societies  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The 
Catholic  mission  has  a  large  number  of  educational  institutions.  The 
Official  Gaufte  of  Cochin  is  the  only  periodical  publication.  Chari- 
table endowments,  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  Brdhman  travellers, 
are  attached  to  all  the  pagodas ;  and  the  State  also  grants  aid  to  many 
establishments,  for  the  support  of  the  local  Brahman  population.  The 
total  expenditure  on  religious  and  charitable  endowments  amounts  to 
;^ii,733  per  annum.  Religious  gatherings  are  held  annually  at  all  the 
chief  pagodas;  the  attendance  at  the  most  important — that  held  at 
Kranganilr,  and  lasting  for  ten  days — averages  1 2,000  per  diem.  At  all 
these  gatherings  a  large  interchange  of  local  produce  is  effected. 

Natural  Calamities. — The  State  of  Cochin  is  not  subject  to  famine, 
the  ample  means  of  communication  which  it  possesses  placing  it 
beyond  the  likelihood  of  such  a  visitation.  Nor  are  destructive  floods 
or  droughts  known.     A  local  inundation  or  deficiency  of  rainfall  may  at 
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times  have  caused  temporary  loss,  but  there  is  no  case  on  record  of 
an  entire  harvest  having  been  destroyed. 

Administration. — The  State  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  7  tdluki  or  Subdivisions — Cochin,  Kanayanilr,  Maganlapuram, 
TiichUr,  Tallapa]li,  Chittiir,  and  Kranganiir;  each  supervised  by  a 
tahsilddr,  the  local  head  of  the  police,  revenue,  and  magisterial  admini- 
stration, assisted  by  a  subordinate  native  staff.  In  matters  of  revenue, 
the  toAsilddrs  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Diwdn,  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  State,  and  responsible  adviser  of  the  Rijd;  while  in  matters 
of  police  or  criminal  Justice,  they  are  subject  to  the  Diwdn-peshkdr, 
the  chief  assistant  of  the  Diwdn.  Civil  law  is  locally  administered  by 
seven  munsifs  (sub-magistrates  with  restricted  powers),  and  by  two  xild 
courts.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  has 
unlimited  powers,  both  civil  and  criminal,  subject  only  in  sentences  of 
death  and  imprisonment  for  life  to  the  confirmation  of  the  RfSji,  The 
police  force  numbers  217  men,  and  costs  annually  j£i4jo.  During 
1870-71,  they  made  3379  arrests,  obtaining  only  293  convictions.  There 
is  no  village  watch  such  as  obtains  in  the  neighbouring  Eritish  Districts. 
The  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  during  1870-71  averaged  217  ;  average 
cost  per  head,  _;^6,  13s.  The  administrative  headquarters  of  Cochin  are 
at  Emakollam ;  but  the  Riji.  resides  at  Tripuntora,  5  miles  distant  The 
Penal  Code  of  British  India  has  been  partially  introduced  into  the 
State,  and  also  a  Registration  Act  modelled  upon  out  Act  viii.  of  1871. 
The  total  revenue  for  1870-71  stood  at  _;£i23,642 ;  the  total  expendi- 
ture, at  ;^io6,933.  In  1809-10,  the  revenue  was  only  ;^s8,7i6j 
and  the  expenditure,  ^^50,370.  The  chief  items  of  income  (1870-71) 
were — land  revenue,  ^^59,657;  customs,  ;^ii,6r9;  salt,  ^^18,353 ; 
and  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs,  ;^42  7o :  principal  items  of 
expenditure — subsidy  to  British  Government,  ^£'20,000 ;  the  Riji's 
establishment,  ;£i8,sr6  ;  administration  {judicial,  revenue,  and  police), 
£2^,348;  religious  and  charitable  endowments,  ;^i  1,732;  public 
works,  ;^iS>7^9-  ^^  '874-75,  ^^^  revenue  of  the  State  was  ;£iZ5,i82, 
and  the  expenditure,  £'iT'J,S59-  I"  1862,  the  tobacco  monopoly  was 
abolished,  a  fixed  duty  being  levied  on  importation,  the  Madras 
Government  guaranteeing  the  State  a  minimum  customs  revenue 
from  this  head  of  ^£1050  per  annum.  Education  costs  the  State 
£1927  annually,  the  chief  institution  being  the  High  School  at 
Emakollam,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  213  pupils.  Five 
Anglo-vernacular,  one  Hebrew-Sanskrit,  and  seven  Malaydlam  schools 
receive  grants  in  aid  from  Government,  as  also  do  numerous  primary 
schools  for  boys.  Female  education  has  not  as  yet  engaged  State 
attention.  Of  the  total  population  of  601,114,  the  Census  disclosed 
26,621  as  being  able  to  read  and  write ;  of  these,  1133  were  women. 
The  postal  department  resembles  that  of  British  India,  and  carried 
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during  1870-71  about  17,300  letters,  950  newspapers,  and  17  books, 
exclusive  of  all  covers  on  public  service.  There  are  no  municipali- 
ties. In  regard  to  jurisdiction  over  European  British  subjects,  the 
Rij4  with  the  approval  of  the  Madras  Government,  appoints  two  or 
three  gentlemen — being  European  British  subjects  and  Christians — 
to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiaion  as  may  be  exercised  in  British  territory 
by  European  British  subjects  who  are  magistrates  of  the  first  class 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  From  the  sentences  of  these  magistrates 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Riji's  chief  court ;  and  in  both  original  and 
appeal  cases  it  is  open  to  the  British  Resident  to  advise  the  Cochin 
Government  to  mitigate  or  remit  the  sentence.  The  gentlemen, 
selected  as  above  by  the  Rij^  are  further  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  a  view  to  their 
remitting  serious  cases  either  to  the  Resident,  who  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  India  has  the  powers  ad  hoc  oi  a.  session  judge, 
or  to  the  High  Court  of  Madras,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  sec  75  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Rijis  of 
Cochin  are  of  pure  Kshattriya  caste,  and  claim  to  be  descended  from 
the  last  of  the  potentates  who  held  supreme  authority  over  the  whole 
extent  of  territory  stretching  from  Gokuru  in  North  Kanara  to  Ca[>e 
Comorin.  The  present  Riji,  Rima  Varma,  was  bom  in  1835,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1864.  He  was  created  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Star  of  India  in  1871,  and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  17  guns. 
The  military  force  consists  of  347  men  and  3  guns. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  climate,  though  very  damp,  is  not  found 
particularly  unhealthy.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  io7'66  inches, 
of  which  Sz'io  inches  fall  during  the  monsoon,  which  lasts  through  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  797°  F.,  and  is  very  uniform  throughout  the  year,  only  varying 
from  a  monthly  average  of  777°  F.  in  January  to  83'4°  F.  in  April, 
which  is  the  dry  season.  Even  during  the  latter,  though  called  dry, 
the  air  is  moist,  and  frequent  showers  of  rain  reduce  the  temperature, 
so  that  a  continued  drought  is  unknown.  Among  endemic  diseases, 
elephantiasis,  leprosy,  and  skin  diseases  are  specially  frequent,  and 
malarious  fevers  prevail  all  the  year  round.  The  elephantiasis  is 
atuibuted  to  the  impure  water  used  along  the  coast,  where  it  is  most 
prevalent  Small-pox  was  annually  epidemic  from  r86s  to  1868; 
and  in  1873,  an  outbreak  of  special  virulence  occurred,  30  per  cent  of 
the  cases  proving  fatal  Cholera  appeared  in  1865,  and  again  in  1875- 
1876,  causing,  however,  no  great  loss  of  life.  Native  practice  is  chiefly 
guided  by  two  Sanskrit  works,  the  Ashtangkitiayom  and  the  Ckaitarmai, 
the  mode  of  treatment  being  remarkable  only  for  the  extensive  use 
of  medicated  oils. 

Oochiu. — One  of  the  seven  Subdivisions  of  the  Native  State  of 
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Cochin,  Madras.  Chief  towns — Cochin  (1875)  (pop-  I3i775)i  Kam 
balangi  (6369),  and  Charii  (5051);  other  large  villages  are— Narakal 
<4iiS),  Palldrthi  (4055),  Mdlankuii  (3087),  Edavanakad  (3326),  Eda- 
kuchi  (2186),  Andickadava  (203a),  Challanam  (2693),  Ochanthurti 
(2544),  Azhikal  {228;},  Elangunapoya  (2309),  Nairambolam  (2835), 
and  Wadakanpura  (2035),  The  gold  and  silver  work  and  the  wood 
and  ivory  carving  of  this  Subdivision  have  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
Oocliia. — Native  town  in  the  Cochia  (Feudatory)  Subdivision  of 
Cochin  State,  Madras.  It  consists  of  4  conjoined  villages,  containing 
2626  houses,  with(i87S)  13,775  inhabitants;  situated  in  lat  g°58'7"N,, 
and  long.  76°  17'  e.,  on  the  Travancore  estuary  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
British  town  of  Cochin,  in  the  midst  of  the  populous  tract  lying 
between  the  backwater  and  the  sea.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with 
Trichdr.  Cochin  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  State ;  and  near  it 
tradition  places  the  gold  reefs  said  to  have  been  once  worked,  but  cer- 
tainly not  auriferous  now.  The  station  of  a  (native)  sul>judge.  The 
Mattancheri  and  Jews'  quarters  of  the  British  town  of  Cochin  i^-idt 
infra)  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  Native  State. 

OochilL — Tdluk  of  Malabar  District,  Madras.  Area,  1392  acres, 
containing  3804  houses;  pop^  ('871),  19,826,  of  whom  12,100  are 
Christians,  5293  Hindus,  2412  Muhammadans, and  21  'others.'  Situated 
within  the  limits  of  the  Native  State  of  Cochin,  but  subject  to  the 
British  District  of  Malabar.  Chief  towns — Cochin  (infra),  Anjengo, 
and  Tahgacheri. 

Oocllin  {Kechi  or  Kochi-iaitdar,  '  small  port '). — British  municipality 
in  the  Cochin  IdJuk,  Malabar  District,  Madras.  LaL  9°  38'  7"  n.,  long. 
76*  17'  E. ;  houses,  2706;  population  in  1871,  13,588;  area  of  the 
municipality,  800  acres,  completely  built  over;  revenue  for  1875-76, 
^i8ia  ;  incidence  of  municipal  taxation,  about  i  id.  per  head.  Situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  principal  navigable  entrance  to  the  great  Travan- 
core estuary,  along  which  the  town  extends  for  a  mile,  and  then  joins 
Mattancheri  and  the  Jews'  settlement  Facing  Cochin  to  the  north 
lies  the  island  of  Vypin,  coloniicd  by  Eurasian  Roman  Catholics.  As 
the  headquarters  of  a  subordinate  revenue  and  judicial  establishment, 
it  contains  the  usual  courts,  jail,  and  public  offices ;  also  a  custom 
house.  Master  Attendants'  ofHce,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  dispensary, 
travellers'  bungalow,  and  numerous  schools,  supported  either  by  the 
various  missions  here  established  or  by  the  municipality.  The  many 
quaint  old  Dutch  buildings  give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
town.  The  exports  of  Cochin  in  1875-76  were  valued  at;^739,i62, 
one-seventh  dutiable;  and  the  imports  at;£574,i7i,  of  which  about 
4  per  cent  paid  duty.  The  port  dues  collected  during  the  year 
amounted  to  j^^zGi^. 

History. — Cochin  was  one  of  the   first   spots  in  India  visited  by 
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Europeans.  Tradition,  indeed,  asserts  that  St  Thomas  the  apostle 
extended  his  labours  to  this  region  in  53  k.x>.,  leaving  behind  him 
the  colony  of  Christians  now  called  Nazerini  Moplfis.  It  is  further 
said  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jews  settled  on  the 
site  of  their  present  colony.  Afterwards  they  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Krangantlr,  where  they  remained  until  driven  away  in  the 
i6th  century  by  the  Portuguese.  From  copper  plates  still  extant,  it  is 
put  beyond  doubt  that  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  churches  were  firmly 
established  in  Cochin  by  the  8th  century.  The  modem  history  of  the 
port  is  full  of  interest  In  1 500,  the  Portuguese  adventurer,  Cabral,  after 
having  cannonaded  Calicut,  landed  at  this  place  and  met  with  a  firiendly 
reception  fi-om  the  Riji,  who  is  described  as  a  reluctant  vassal  of  the 
Zamorin.  Cabral  returned  to  Portugal  with  a  cargo  of  pepper,  and  was 
followed  by  Inan  de  Nova  Casteiha  In  150Z,  Vasco  da  Gama,  on 
his  second  voyage,  came  to  Cochin  and  established  a  factory.  In  rsoj, 
Albuquerque,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  arrived  just  in  time  to  succour  the 
Cochin  R^j^  who  was  besieged  by  the  2;amorin  in  the  island  of  Vypin. 
He  built  the  Cochin  fort  called  '  Mannel  Kolati,'  the  first  European 
fort  in  India,  just  five  years  after  Da  Gama  had  arrived  on  the  Malabar 
coast  The  fort  was  enlarged  in  1525  by  Menezes,  the  second 
Viceroy.  Albuquerque  returned  to  Portugal,  leaving  Cochin  guarded 
by  only  a  few  hundred  men  under  Duarte  Pacheco,  when  the  Zamorin 
with  a  large  host  invaded  the  Cochin  country  by  land  and  sea. 
Pacheco  with  his  brave  band  of  400  men  firmly  resisted  all  the  attacks 
of  the  Zamorin,  and  at  last  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Calicut  In  1505, 
Fiandsco  Almeyda,  the  first  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  India,  came  to 
Cochin  with  a  large  fleet,  and  was  in  1510  succeeded  by  Albuquerque. 
On  Christmas  day,  1524,  Da  Gama  died  here,  and  «-as  buried  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Santa  Cruz.  His  body  was  afterwards  (1538) 
removed  to  Portugal  In  1530,  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the 
Indies,  preached  in  these  parts  and  made  many  converts.  In  1557,  the 
church  of  Santa  Cruz  was  consecrated  as  the  cathedral  of  a  bishop.  In 
r577,  the  Society  of  Jesus  published  at  Cochin  the  first  book  printed  in 
India.  In  1585,  Cochin  appears  to  have  been  visited  by  the  English 
traveller  Ralph  Fitch,  who,  with  a  band  of  adventurers,  came  by  the 
way  of  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  India.  In  1616,  the 
English,  under  Keeling,  assisted  the  2^morin  in  attacking  Cochin,  on 
the  understanding  that  an  English  factory  was  to  be  established  there. 
Tliese  relations  were,  however,  broken  ofi",  and  the  factory  was  built 
some  years  after  with  the  consent  of  the  Portuguese.  In  1663, 
the  town  and  fort  were  captured  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch, 
and  the  English  retired  to  Pondni.  The  Dutch  greatly  improved 
the  place  and  its  trade,  building  substantial  houses  after  the  European 
fashion,  and  erecting  quays,  etc     They  also  converted  the  cathedral 
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into  a  warehouse,  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  churches  were  used 
as  Protestant  places  of  worship.  In  1778,  Adrien  Van  Moens  com- 
pletely altered  the  fort,  providing  it  with  new  ditches,  and  building 
seven  strong  bastions.  On  the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French, 
orders  were  received  from  the  English  Court  of  Directors  in  1795  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  Dutch  colonies.  As  the  Dutch  governor  Vans- 
pKill  demurred  to  surrendering  Cochin  peacefully,  it  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  Major  Petrie  {20th  October  1795).  In  1806,  the  English 
blew  up  the  cathedral,  destroying  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  quays, 
the  best  houses  in  the  place,  and  the  fort  In  1S14,  Cochin  was 
formally  ceded  to  the  English  by  treaty. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St  Francis,  which  escaped  the 
general  destruction  above  referred  to,  is  a  plain  massive  building, 
with  a  nave  143  feet  long  by  5 1  broad.  Its  exact  age  is  unknown ;  but 
from  inscriptions  on  the  iloor,  it  certainly  existed  before  15461  and 
is  therefore  the  oldest  European  church  in  India,  except  perhaps  the 
Calicut  church.  It  contains  some  curious  old  epitaphs.  The  facade 
of  the  church  was  surmounted  by  an  ornamented  bronze  cross  and  a 
weathercock,  6  feet  high,  which  could  be  distinctly  perceived  some  10 
miles  off  at  sea;  but  in  1865  these  were  pulled  dowa  Nearly  all  traces 
of  the  old  fort  have  now  disappeared  The  building  occupied  as  court- 
house and  tdluk  '  cutcherry '  was  formerly  the  Roman  Catholic  convent. 
Among  the  other  principal  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  jail,  marine 
office,  travellers'  bungalow,  churches,  and  schools.  The  custom  house 
is  situated  on  the  boundary  limits  of  British  and  Native  Cochin.  The 
chief  native  quarters  are — Culvetly  Bizir,  thickly  populated  by  Moplis, 
which  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  on  New  Year's  day  1876 ; 
and  Amruwadi,  inhabited  by  Chetties  and  goldsmiths.  The  light- 
house is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts,  and  adjoining  it  are 
the  bungalows  of  European  residents  facing  the  sea.  Of  late  years, 
the  sea  has  threatened  to  encroach  on  the  place ;  but  several  stone 
groins  have  been  thrown  out  at  right  angles  to  the  river  bank,  and  the 
foreshore  has  been  reclaimed. 

OOCOB,  The. — Two  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situated  in  lat 
14°  10'  N.,  long.  93°  10'  E. ;  45  miles  north  of  the  Great  Andaman, 
and  a  short  distance  south  of  Table  Island,  on  which  there  is  a 
lighthouse.  The  larger  and  more  northerly  of  the  two,  called  the 
Great  Coco,  is  a  low  oblong-shaped  island,  between  6  and  7  miles  in 
length  and  z  miles  broad ;  area,  about  14  square  mUes.  The  smaller 
island,  or  little  Coco,  is  2^  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  broad ;  and  lies 
between  the  Great  Andaman  and  Great  Coca  Both  islands  are  to  a 
great  extent  protected  by  the  Andamans  from  the  heavy  south-west 
swell  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  but  more  or  less  boisterous  weather  pre- 
vails in  October  and  May,  when  the  north-west  and  south-west  monsoons 
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respectively  set  ia  The  Great  Coco  is  surrounded  by  a  strip  of  white 
coral  beach,  on  which  grows  an  almost  continuous  fence  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  island  appeals  to  be  entirely  covered 
with  these  palms  (to  which  it  doubtless  owes  its  name) ;  but  in  reality 
they  fonn  only  a  narrow  belt,  the  interior  being  covered  with  forest 
trees.  One  or  two  parallel  ridges,  numing  north  and  south  through  the 
centre  of  the  island,  rise  to  a  height  not  exceeding  50  feet  The  island 
appears  (from  a  careful  examination  made  in  1S74)  to  be  destitute  of 
drinking  water ;  although  it  has  been  said  that  a  good  tank  exists  some- 
where. A  few  wild  pigs  are  found,  and  there  are  many  birds.  The 
meteorological  aspects  of  the  islands  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
Andamans.  It  is  on  record  that  a  party  of  3  Europeans,  i  East 
Indian,  and  8  Burmese  tried  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the  Great  Coco 
in  1849 ;  but  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned,  7  of  the  party  having 
succumbed  to  fever  shortly  after  they  landed.  In  r878,  the  Governor- 
General  invited  tenders  for  a  fifty  years'  lease  of  the  Great  Coco. 

Ooimbatore  {Kayamhat^r). — A  British  Mstrict  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  lying  between  10°  r4'  and  12°  19'  n.  lat,  and  76°  35'  and 
78*  r4'  E.  long.;  area,  7432  square  miles;  population  in  r87i, 
^•7fi3i>74-  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Mysore;  on  the 
east  by  Salem  and  Trichinopoli  Districts ;  on  the  west  by  the  Nflgiris, 
Malabar,  and  the  State  of  Cochin ;  and  on  the  south  by  Madura  and 
the  State  of  Travancore. 

Physical  Aspects. — ^The  northern  portion  of  the  IMstrict  consists  of 
an  elevated  tableland,  divided  from  the  Mysore  plateau  (of  which  it 
really  forms  a  continuation)  by  the  Balirangau  and  other  hill  ranges. 
It  has  a  northerly  slope,  and  presents  throughout  an  undulating 
surface,  with  an  average  elevation  of  ajoo  feet  above  the  rest  of  the 
District  The  Balirangam  Hills  form  a  double  range,  with  ridges 
5000  feet  in  height,  enclosing  a  valley  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
filled  with  heavy  forest  and  high  grass,  a  favourite  resort  of  wild 
elephants.  Two  passes,  the  Hassamir  and  Burghiir  gh&ts,  lead  thence 
into  the  'low  country.'  This  is  a  plain,  slightly  undulating,  with 
an  easterly  slope  from  the  town  of  Coimbatore  (1350  feet  above 
the  sea)  to  Kanir  (only  500  feet).  All  the  rivers,  therefore,  flow 
eastward  to  join  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery),  except  in  the  Pollichi  tdiuk, 
which  is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  watershed.  On  the 
western  confines  of  the  District  lie  the  Nflgiri  Hills,  the  most  con- 
spicuous point  being  Lambton's  Peak,  a  narrow  ridge  5000  feet  in 
height;  while  on  the  southern  frontier  tie  the  Anahalais.  Along  the 
northern  boundary  flows  the  Kaveri  (Cauvkry),  the  chief  river  of  Coim- 
batore, which  receives  in  this  District  the  waters  of  the  Bhavaki,  Noyil, 
and  AuRAVATL  Being  confined  within  rocky  banks,  and  having  a  fitll 
of  1000  feet  in  120  miles,  the  Kiveri  is  very  rapid.     An  area  of  3000 
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square  miles  is  covered  with  forests,  which  afford  a  large  supply  of 
valuable  timber — teat,  rosewood,  sandalwood,  etc.  Waste  pasture  lands 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  Collegal  tdluk ;  and  hither  immense 
herds  of  cattle  are  yearly  driven  from  the  neighbouring  District  of 
Salem  to  graze.  The  Lambadis  and  Brinjdras  here  breed  their  pack- 
bullocks.  The  chief  mineral  products  of  the  District  are  iron  and 
limestone ;  the  latter,  found  everywhere  in  the  nodular  form  of  kankar, 
exists  near  the  town  of  Coimbatore  in  a  crystalline  form,  which  is 
quarried  for  building  purposes.  In  a  District  so  abundantly  supplied 
irith  forest,  waste  land,  and  hills,  it  is  natural  that  the  fauna  should  be 
very  numerous.  Nearly  all  the  larger  animals  of  India  are  found  here 
— elephant,  bison,  bear,  tiger,  panther,  ibex,  antelope,  deer  of  several 
species,  hysena,  boar,  wolf,  etc. ;  as  also  the  representative  birds  of  every 
order.  In  the  rivers,  the  mdhsir  fish  is  common,  running  to  a  great 
size.  Reptiles  abound,  and  about  100  deaths  from  snake-bile  are 
reported  annually.  The  yearly  expenditure  in  rewards  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  dangerous  animals  averages  ;^3oo. 

History. — The  District  of  Coimbatore  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cmera,  in  the  great  Drivida  division  of  the  Peninsula.  Its  ancient 
name  appears  to  have  been  Konga  or  Kangiyam,  which  still  survives  in 
the  town  of  this  name  in  the  Dirapuram  tdiuk.  The  early  kingdom  of 
Chera  corresponded  roughly  with  the  present  Districts  of  Coimbatore 
and  '  Salem  hfAow-ghdti,'  and  had  for  its  capital  a  city  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Kanlr.  About  the  gth  century,  the  Chera  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Chola  dynasty;  and  two  centuries  later,  both  together 
were  merged,  with  the  Pandya  dominions,  into  one  kingdom.  The 
eastern  portion  of  Coimbatore  passed  nominally  into  the  hands  of  the 
Madura  Ndiks  in  the  i6th  century ;  and  in  the  ryth  commenced  the 
series  of  Mysore  incursions  which  terminated  in  the  i8th  century  in 
the  incorporation  of  the  District  with  Mysore.  In  1653,  the  first 
invaders,  descending  by  the  Gazalhatti  Pass,  ravaged  the  rich  plains 
of  Sattiamangalam,  and  penetrated  across  the  District  into  Madura 
Thence  they  were  driven  back  by  the  generals  of  Tirumila  Niik 
through  the  passes  into  Mysore  Fourteen  years  later,  they  returned, 
capturing  Erode  and  Dirapuram,  and  virtually  subduing  the  District. 
During  the  wars  of  Haidar  Alt  and  his  son  TipiS  Sultin,  Coim- 
batore divided  with  the  Biramahil  and  Trichinopoli  the  distinction 
of  being  the  scene  of  the  hardest  fighting;  and  when  Haidar  rose  in 
the  service  of  the  Mysore  Rijd,  and  exacted  concessions  of  land  for 
himself,  Coimbatore  was  the  first  tract  assigned  to  him.  He  lost  it 
by  the  temporary  reverses  of  1760-61,  but  immediately  employed  his 
recovered  strength  to  regain  possession.  In  1768,  the  British  troops 
occupied  the  District ;  but  Haidar  soon  rallied,  recaptured  it,  and  carried 
into  captivity  all  the  weak  garrisons  that  had  been  left  scattered  over 
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the  country.  In  1783,  when  Tipd  was  besieging  Mangalore,  a  diversion 
was  made  by  a  British  contingent  into  Colmbatore ;  and  Kanir,  Arava- 
kurichi,  and  Dirapuram  were  taken  in  succession.  The  fort  of  Coim- 
batore  next  fell ;  but  the  treaty  of  Mangalore,  signed  immediately  after- 
wards, restored  the  District  to  Mysore.  During  the  second  war  with 
Tipii,  in  1 790,  a  British  force  again  advanced  upon  the  District ;  and 
though  it  was  overrun,  Tipii,  descending  in  strength,  soon  reoccupied 
all  the  forts.  A  severe  battle  fought  near  Dirapuram  left  him,  though 
not  victorious,  in  virtual  possession.  In  the  following  year,  while  Lord 
Comwallis  was  invading  Mysore,  Tipii  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Coim- 
batore;  and  though  it  was  gallantly  defended  for  five  months  (by 
Lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nash),  the  garrison  were  at  length  obUged  to 
capitulate,  and  were  carried  prisoners  to  Seringapatam.  The  treaty  of 
i792,signedsoonafterwaids,cededCoimbatoreand  the  greater  portion  of 
the  District  to  the  English;  and  in  1799,  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam 
and  death  of  TipiS,  the  whole  passed  under  the  direct  administration  of 
the  Company.  The  southern  part  of  the  District  was  then  added  to 
the  Dindigal  Collectorate,  and  the  remainder,  with  part  of  Salem  District, 
erected  into  a  separate  charge.  A  rough  survey  was  carried  out;  and 
on  the  lines  then  laid  down,  the  administration  of  the  District  has  e\'cr 
since  peaceably  progressed. 

Population. — The  Census  of  1871  disclosed  a  total  population  of 
1,763,274  persons,  inhabiting  743a  square  miles  and  361,109  houses 
(48  persons  per  house  and  937  per  square  mile),  874,975  males  and 
888,399  f^tnales.  Hindus  1,715,081,  or  97  per  cent  of  the  whole  ; 
Muhammadans,  36,026;  Christians,  13,067;  Jains,  Buddhists,  and 
'others,'  loa  Classified  according  to  forms  of  worship,  76-9  per 
cent  of  the  Hindus  were  Sivaites,  zs'S  per  cent.  Vaishnavs,  and 
o'3  per  cent  Lingdyats.  Of  the  Muhammadans,  94  per  cent  were 
Sunnis,  and  (except  140,  who  returned  themselves  as  Wahibis)  the  rest 
were  Shids ;  93  per  cent  of  the  Christians  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Jesuit  mission  here  has  lately  been  erected  into  a  separate  Vicariate 
Apostolic,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Nflgiris  and  parts  of  Malabar  and 
Cochin.  The  London,  Leipzig,  Lutheran,  and  Evangelical  missions  have 
all  settlements  here.  Classified  according  to  caste,  40*8  per  cent  of  the 
Hindus  were  cultivators  (ValUlars),  137  per  cent  Pariahs,  8  per  cent 
day-labourers  (Vannians),  and  5*3  percent  weavers  (Kaikalirs).  The 
toddy-drawers  (Shinin),  traders  (Chetties),  shepherds  (Idaiyars), 
artisans  (Kammilan),  Brihmans,  washermen  ( Vannin),  potters  (Kusavan), 
fishermen  (Sembadavan),  barbers  (Ambattan),  warriors  (Kshattriyas), 
and  writers  (Kanakan)  followed  in  the  above  order.  The  hill  and 
jungle  tribes  are  the  Malasers,  Irulers,  Falyars,  Kaders,  and  Madavers, 
found  chiefly  on  the  Anamalais,  subsisting  precariously  on  wild  fruits 
and  roots,  by  the  chase,  or  the  sale  of  jungle  produce.     There  are 
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no  pastoral  tribes.  The  Muhammadans  were  divided,  according  to 
sect,  into  50  per  cent  Labhays,  25  per  cent  Shaikhs,  9  per  cent 
Pathins,  4  per  cent  Sayyids.  The  Moplis,  Arabs,  and  Mughals 
number  together  only  373,  or  about  i  per  cent  Classified  accord- 
ing to  occupation,  zg'a  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population  were 
agriculturists,  i5'8  day-labourers,  8'3  engaged  in  industries,  a^g  in 
trade,  3  per  cent  in  domestic  service,  and  i'8  professional,  leaving 
39'i  as  unclassified.  Of  the  total  population,  3-6  per  cent  were 
returned  as  able  to  read  and  write.  The  language  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  District  is  Kanarese,  that  of  the  rereiainder  Tamil ;  but 
in  many  villages  a  corrupt  Telugu  prevails,  bearing  witness  to  the 
northern  origin  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  towns  are— Coimbatore 
(pop-  35.310).  Anamalai  (22,293),  Aravakurichi  (10,764),  Erode 
(10,201),  Karur  (9378).  Six  others  have  over  7000,  13  over  6000, 
7  over  50D0,  while  203  have  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  making  the 
total  urban  population  about  700,000,  or  42  per  cent  The  remainder 
are  chiefly  agriculturists  of  the  Valldlar  caste,  and  day-labourers — all 
poor,  living  in  mud-walled  huts,  and  subsisting  on  ckolam,  rdgl,  and 
kambu,  the  staple  food  grains  of  the  District  Rice  is  eaten  only  by  the 
well-todo.  The  expenses  of  an  ordinary  shopkeeper,  with  a  household 
of  five  persons,  have  been  estimated  at  about  ^3  per  month,  and  of  a 
cultivator's  family  at  about  one-hal£ 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area  of  the  District  (4,082,560  acres),  about 
one-half,  or  2,057,377  acres,  is  under  cultivation ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
1.458,153  3re  cultivable,  though  not  under  the  plough.  The  staple 
crops  of  the  District,  ckolam  (Sorghum  vulgare)  and  kambu  (Holcus 
spicata),  occupy  between  them  5  7 '5  percent  of  the  cultivated  area;  rdgl 
(Eleustne  coracana),  875  per  cent;  gram  (Dolichos biflorus),  6'6o;  and 
rice,  3'37  percent  Rice  requires  heavy  irrigation,  and  its  cultivation 
is  not  increasing  Other  crops  are  ddl  (Cajanus  Indicus),  elandu 
(Phaseolus  mungo),  cotton,hemp,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane.  The  plantain, 
cocoa-nut,  areca-nut,  and  betel-leaf  are  also  extensively  cultivated 
There  are  two  seasons  for  sowing.  May  and  October,  and  two  harvests,  in 
September  and  February.  Rice  land  pays  from  15s.  to  ;£z,  12s.  in  land 
revenue  per  acre,  and  produces  a  crop  ranging  in  value,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  from  £jZ,  8s.  to  ^5,  6s.  Most  land  also  yields  a 
second  crop,  valued  at  about  half  the  first  The  majority  of  the  holdings 
are  very  small ;  the  number  ofregistered  proprietors  or  coparceners  being 
353,623,  and  the  average  of  their  annual  revenue  liabilities  about 
r6s.  A  holding  paying  ;^5o  a  year  to  Government  is  considered  an 
exceptionally  large  one,  and  one  paying  ;^io  a  comfortable  estate. 
The  holder  of  an  estate  paying  less  than  £,2  would  be  considered  poor. 
With  a  single  pair  of  oxen,  5  acres  can  be  cultivated ;  the  necessary 
implements  and  oxen  would  cost  about  £,1 ;  and  if  the  plot  were  garden 
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land,  the  cultivator  would  be  about  as  well  off  as  a  retail  shopkeeper, 
making  i6s  a  month.  Most  of  the  cultivators  have  occupancy  rights; 
but  man)'  villages  are  held  lamlnd&rl,  as  one  estate,  the  proprietor  pay- 
ing a  fixed  yearly  revenue  {peshkasK)  to  Government,  and  recouping 
himself  from  his  tenants.  Other  villages  and  plots,  again,  are  held  as 
jdgirs,  shrotriem,  or  inim,  rent  free,  and  on  specially  advantageous 
terms,  in  reward  for  services  rendered,  or  for  the  support  of  religious  and 
charitable  endowments.  Under  the  Mysore  rule,  the  District  was 
fanned  by  a  few  wealthy  individuals,  who  made  themselves  responsible 
for  the  revenue ;  but  in  1800,  when  the  Company  assumed  the  admini- 
stration, the  present  system  of  direct  settlement  with  the  cultivators  was 
introduced.  The  assessment  then  levied  still  obtains,  and  may  be 
estimated  at  one-half  of  the  net  produce  on  irrigated,  and  one-third  on 
unirrigated  land.  Waste  lands,  overgrown  with  cactus,  the  scourge  of 
part  of  the  District,  are  leased  rent  free,  for  terms  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  to  any  who  will  rid  them  of  the  pest,  and  bring  them  under 
cultivation  The  principle  of  rotation  of  crops  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  the  advantages  of  manure  are  also  appreciated.  Agri- 
cultural day-labourers  or  coolies  earn  4^  per  diem ;  women,  3d.  ;  and 
children,  i  Jd.  Blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  receive  from  is. 
to  IS.  9d.  per  diem.  Since  1850,  the  rates  of  wages  for  skilled  labour  have 
risen  from  25  to  So  per  cent,  and  prices  of  food  have  doubled.  Rice, 
which  in  1850  was  selling  at  3s.  per  maund  (88  lbs.),  now  sells  at  8s. ; 
choiatity  formerly  is.  4d.  per  mautuf,  now  costs  4s. ;  wheat,  once  3&  per 
maund,  now  sells  at  7s.  8d.  ;  salt  has  risen  from  4s.  4d.  to  6s.  lod.  per 
maund,  and  country  liquor  from  i  Jd.  to  3d.  and  Sd.  per  gallon. 

/Natural  Calamitus.  —  Periods  of  drought  and  consequently  high 
prices  have  recurred  at  regular  intervals,  in  1837-38,  1847-48,  1857-58, 
1868-69,  i877'7^i  but  in  noneofthese  years  did  the  scarcity  ever  amount 
to  fomtne.  In  1876,  owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  in  Mysoie  and  the 
ceded  Districts,  an  immense  exportation  of  grain  from  Coimbatore  took 
place ;  the  result  being  such  a  rapid  rise  in  the  rates,  that  in  two 
months  the  price  of  cholam  had  doubled,  and  n^',  selling  in  October 
at  25  lbs.  for  is.,  cost  in  December  three  times  that  amount  Relief 
works  had  to  be  opened,  which  in  a  month  gave  employment  to  28,000 
persons.  A  steady  importation  of  sea-borne  grain  now  set  in,  and 
prices  soon  regained  their  normal  rates.  Against  famine  the  District 
has  the  best  safeguard — a  railway  traversing  it,  and  good  roads  communi- 
cating with  the  Districts  adjoining  on  all  sides. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — Weaving,  the  chief  industry  of  the  District, 
supports  18,533  male  adults,  and,  though  of  late  years  affected  by  the 
low  price  of  British  textures,  constitutes  a  lucrative  employment  The 
export  trade  is  small,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  cotton 
of  inferior  quality,   tobacco,  and  grain,  for  salt      Palladam  is  the 
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centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  fibre  being  there  pressed,  and  de- 
spatched to  the  railwaj'  station  of  Tirupur  for  transmission  to  the  ports 
of  Madras  and  Beypur.  Weekly  markets  held  at  the  towns  and  larger 
villages — about  250  in  all — provide  amply  for  local  interchange  of  pro- 
duce. Accumulations  of  money  from  the  profits  of  agriculture  are  to  a 
large  extent  employed  in  well-building  and  the  improvement  of  land ; 
the  number  of  wells  is  5  7,000,  representing  a  value  of  about  one  million 
sterling  The  rate  of  interest  varies  from  6  to  12  per  cent  per 
annum,  though  34  to  30  per  cent  is  sometimes  charged ;  9  per  cent  is 
considered  a  good  return  for  money  invested  in  land.  Three  railways — 
the  Madras  South-West,  the  South  Indian,  and  the  Nilgiri  branch — pass 
through  the  District,  having  12  stations  within  its  limits,  and  traversing 
137  miles  of  country.  During  1875,  they  carried  to  and  from  the 
stations  of  the  District  1,015,237  passengers  and  1,134,903  tons  of 
goods,  realizing  a  revenue  of  ^193,284.  The  principal  roads  are  the 
Madras  Trunk  Road  and  those  leading  to  Trichinopoli,  Madura,  and 
the  Burghilr  and  Hassaniir  Passes,  aggregating  a  total  length  of  385 
miles,  and  costing  ^4116  per  annum.  Khedas  for  the  capture  of  wild 
elephants  have  been  established  in  the  north  of  the  District  In 
1873,  an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  the  destruction  of  these  animals ; 
and  between  that  year  and  1876,  55  elephants  have  been  captured 
alive. 

Adminiitration.  —  For  administrative  purposes,  the  District  is 
divided  into  10  tdluks — Coimbatore,  Pollichi,  Palladam,  Kanir,  Erode, 
Udamatp^tai,  Dirapuram,  Satyaraangalam,  Coliegal,  and  Bhavini —  . 
each  of  which  is  supervised  by  a  native  staff,  revenue  and  judicial  The 
Sub-Collector,  Head  Assistant,  and  Deputy  Collector  (Europeans)  have 
superior  jurisdiction  each  over  three  tdluks;  the  Collector-Magistrate 
having  himself  special  charge  of  the  headquarters  tiluk.  The  Nflgiri 
Hills  formed,  until  1868,  a  Subdivision  of  Coimbatore.  The  total 
revenue  for  1870-71  was  ;^324,5o8,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  civil 
administration,  _;^58,o82.  The  principal  items  of  income  were — land 
revenue,  ^367,088;  excise,  ;^28,87i  ;  stamps,  ;£i4,ji2;  forests, 
^4623;  and  assessed  taxes,  ;^7r34.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were — revenue  collection,  ^34,833  ;  administration  of  justice,  ^£^9958. 
The  judicial  apparatns  of  the  District  consists  of  13  civil  courts,  and  35 
magisterial  courts,  exclusive  of  village  magistrates.  The  police  force 
aggregates  a  strength  of  983  of  all  ranks,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1 
constable  to  every  7  square  miles  and  to  every  1793  of  the  population, 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  ;^i5,i99.  During  1871,  the  police 
made  16,374  arrests,  securing  5885  convictions.  The  District  contains 
I  central,  i  District,  and  16  subsidiary  jails.  The  central  jail  accom- 
modates 1018  prisoners,  and  is  recruited  not  only  from  all  the  Districts 
of  the  Presidency,  but  also  from  Burma  and  the  Straits.     The  daily 
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average  number  of  prisoners  in  it  and  the  District  jail  was,  in  1875, 
ir66;  in  all  the  others  together,  91, 

AfedUal  Aspeets. — Coimbatore  is  remarkable  for  the  comparatively  cool 
winds  which  blow  across  it  from  the  west  between  May  and  October. 
The  monsoon  brings  its  rain  to  Malabar,  and  up  to  the  range  of  hills 
separating  that  District  from  this ;  but  there  it  stops,  a  cold  damp  wind 
without  any  rain  blowing  during  the  monsoon  months  over  the  plains 
of  Coimbatore.  Thus,  after  the  hot  months  of  March  and  April,  the 
temperature  suddenly  falls,  and  remains  low  till  October.  The  District 
is  healthy,  except  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges,  where  the  atmosphere 
at  night  is  so  malarious  that  the  cultivators  dare  not  remain  after  dusk. 
The  extension  of  cultivation  having  greatly  curtailed  the  pasturage, 
murrain  and  'foot-and-mouth'  disease  have  become  very  prevalent 
among  the  cattle.  The  latter  disease  has  been  communicated  to  the 
wild  herds  of  bison,  and  sportsmen  find  the  numbers  of  these  animals 
rapidly  decreasing  from  this  cause. 

Coimbatore. — Tdiuk  of  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  Area,  624 
square  miles,  of  which  56  per  cent  (about  230,000  acres)  is  under 
cultivation ;  pop.  (1871),  243,995,  being  235,848  Hindus,  4758  Muham- 
madans,  and  3389  Christians  j  numberof  houses,  48,360;  land  revenue, 
j^29,6o6.     Chief  towns — Coimbatore  and  Mettapolliem. 

OoilDbatore  {Koyamba/iir,  fonnerly  Koyampadi  and  Koibmuiur). 
—  Municipal  town  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras,  and  station  on 
the  Madras  Railway.  Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Noyil  river,  in 
lat  10°  59'  41"  N.,  and  long.  76°  59'  46"  e.  ;  304  miles  by  rail  from 
Madras,  and  50  from  Utikamand  (Ootacamund).  Houses,  5307,  two- 
thirds  of  them  tiled;  pop.  (1871),  35,310,  including  30,801  Hindus, 
2599  Muhammadans,  and  189  Christians ;  municipal  revenue  in  1875-76, 
;^45i9;  incidence  of  taxation  per  head,  about  is.  3d.  As  the  head- 
quarters of  the  District  administration,  it  contains  all  the  chief  courts — 
magisterial,  revenue,  and  judicial— the  central  jail,  District  police,  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  dispensary,  and  school  The  town  lies  1400  feet  above  sea 
level ;  and,  being  built  with  particularly  wide  streets,  and  possessing  good 
natural  drainage,  an  abundant  water  supply,  and  a  cool  temperature,  it 
is  better  suited  for  the  residence  of  Europeans  than  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  Presidency.  The  Nllgiri  branch  of  the  Madras  south-western  line 
connects  it  with  the  railway  system  :  the  returns  for  1875  showed  a 
passenger  traffic  of  158,969,  and  a  traffic  in  goods  of  22, 018  tons,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  ^^29,407.  From  its  position,  commanding  the  approach 
to  Palghat  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Gazalhatti  Pass  on  the  north,  Coim- 
batore was  formerly  of  great  strategical  importance.  Originally  belonging 
to  the  Chera  dominions,  it  fell  to  the  Madura  Niiks,  by  whom  it  was 
considered  one  of  their  chief  strongholds,  and  afterwards  to  Mysore. 
During  the  wars  with  Haidar  All  and  Tipii  Sultin,  it  changed  masteis 
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many  times.  In  1768,  the  British  took  it,  and  again  lost  it;  and  in 
1783,  it  was  again  taken  and  retakea  In  1790,  the  Company's  forces 
a  third  time  occupied  it,  but  Tipii,  aftei  a  siege  of  five  months,  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  suTtender.  In  1793  provisionally,  and  in  1799 
finally,  the  town  was  ceded  to  the  British,  and  from  that  time  it  ceased 
to  be  a  military  station.  Three  miles  distant,  at  Penlr,  stands  the  temple 
of  Mel-Chidambaram  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  Kil-Chidambaram 
of  North  Arcot),  celebrated  for  its  sanctity,  and  further  remarkable  as  one 
of  the  three  Hindu  temples  spared  from  destruction  by  Tipii  Sultin. 

OoUlba. — District,  Bombay. — &^Kolaba. 

Ooleroon  {Kolladam). — The  northern  mouth  of  the  Kdveri  (Cauvery) 
river  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  which  leaves  the  main  channel  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  island  of  Srirangam,  about  10  miles  west  of  Tri- 
chinopoli,  in  laL  10°  53'  n.,  and  long.  78°  51'  e.  After  a  north-easterly 
course  of  about  94  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Atchavaram, 
3 J  miles  from  Porto  Novo,  in  lat.  \i°  26'  n.,  and  long.  79°  51'  e.  For 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  the  Coleroon  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Districts  of  Trichinopoli  and  South  Arcot  on  the  left,  and  Tanjore 
on  the  right  bank.  As  compared  with  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery)  proper, 
its  course  is  more  direct  and  its  fall  more  rapid ;  and  consequently  it 
naturally  tends  to  carry  off  the  larger  volume  of  water.  To  counteract 
this  tendency  and  maintain  the  proper  water  supply  of  the  Tanjore 
delta,  the  great  anicut  or  dam  was  constructed  in  1856  across  the 
channel  of  the  Coleroon  by  Sir  A.  Cotton.  A  description  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  article  on  the  Cauvery  (Kaveri).  In  the  same 
year  a  second  dam,  known  as  the  lower  anicut,  was  thrown  across  the 
Coleroon,  70  miles  below  Srirangam,  in  order  to  regulate  the  irrigation 
of  South  Arcot  This  dam  consists  of  a  hollow  bar  of  masonry,  8  feet 
high  and  as  many  broad,  the  interior  being  filled  with  sand  rammed 
down.  The  total  length  is  1901  feet,  and  in  the  rear  is  an  apron  of 
masonry.  The  lower  anicut  also  feeds  the  great  Viranam  tank  by  the 
Vadavdr  channel,  and  by  several  canals  irrigates  Tanjore  District 
In  South  Arcot,  the  main  channels  from  the  Coleroon  are  the  '  Khin 
Sdhib,'  the  '  Iron  Company's,'  the  '  Eiji  Vaikal,'  the  Budenkugi, 
and  the  Karanguli  canals.  The  total  outlay  on  the  lower  anicut  and 
its  dependent  works  was  about  ;^30,ooo,  and  the  increase  of  revenue 
since  its  construction  has  averaged  over  ;^io,ooo  per  annum  in  South 
Arcot  alone.  The  Coleroon  is  affected  by  the  tide  for  S  or  6  miles 
from  its  mouth.     The  boat  trafiic  is  considerable. 

Oolgong  {KaMg&ori). — Municipal  town  and  headquarters  of  a 
police  circle  ithdnS)  in  Bhjgalpur  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the 
right  or  south  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Lat  25°  15'  55"  n.,  long.  87° 
16'  51"  E.  The  second  largest  town  in  the  District  Pop.  (1872), 
Hindus,   4167;    Muhammadans,   1064;   Christians,   8;   total,   52391 
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viz.  2687  males  and  2553  females.  Municipal  committee  of  10 
members,  of  whom  9  are  non-officials.  Municipal  income  (1876-77), 
jCi66  ;  expenditure,  ;£\  1 3  ;  rate  of  taxation,  7  jd.  per  head  of  popula- 
tion within  municipal  limits.  Colgong  has  for  long  been  a  place  of 
commercial  importance,  owing  to  its  being  easily  accessible  both  by 
railway  and  river.  Since  1875,  however,  a  large  number  of  traders 
have  left  the  town  in  consequence  of  the  diversion  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  Ganges,  which  formerly  flowed  just  under  the  town,  but 
has  now  entirely  receded.  The  former  channel  of  the  river  is  at  present 
occupied  by  a  broad  bank  of  loose  sand,  across  which  it  is  verj- 
difficult  to  convey  heavy  merchandise;  The  railway  station  is  on  the 
loop  line  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  245  miles  from  Calcutta.  The 
only  fact  of  historical  interest  connected  with  Colgong  is  that  Mahmud 
Shdh,  the  last  independent  King  of  Bengal,  died  here  in  1539  a.d. 
After  his  defeat  at  Behar,  he  fled  to  Gaur ;  and  when  that  place  was 
invested  by  the  Afghin  Sher  Shih,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Emperor 
Humdyun  at  Chandr.  In  his  absence,  Gaur  was  stormed  and  sacked, 
and  his  two  sons  were  slain  by  the  Afgh^s.  He  had  advanced  with 
the  Emperor  as  far  as  Colgong,  to  attack  Sher  Shih,  when  the  tidings 
of  his  sons'  death  was  brought  to  him,  which  so  afiected  him  that  he 
died  of  grief  in  a  few  days. 

OoUeffal  {Kdllig<t!).—<^)\ief  town  in  the  tdluk  of  the  same  name, 
Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  LaL  12*  10'  h.,  long.  77°  9'  E.  ;  pop. 
(1871),  7920;  number  of  houses,  1112. 

OolonelgUlj. — Town  in  Gonda  District,  Oudh ;  2  miles  north  of  the 
Sarju  river,  20  miles  from  Gonda  town,  and  10  from  Bahramghdt  LaL 
27*  8'  N.,  and  long.  81°  44'  E.  The  original  village,  named  Sakrora, 
was  a  place  of  no  importance,  till,  in  r78o,  a  force  under  a  British 
officer  was  sent  by  the  Nawib  of  Oudh  to  bring  to  terms  the  refractory 
rulers  of  his  trans -Gogra  Provinces,  and  Sakrora  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  force  for  some  years.  In  1802,  a  larger  force  was 
stationed  here,  and  a  bdtdr  named  Colonelganj,  in  honour  of  the 
commanding  oflicer,  came  into  existence.  On  the  annexation  of  Oudh, 
Colonelganj  was  selected  as  the  military  headquarters  for  the  Com- 
missionership  of  Gonda  and  Bhariich.  The  native  troo[)s  here,  as 
elsewhere,  revolted  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  English  officers  escaped  to  the  protection  of  the  loyal 
Mahdrdjd  of  Balrimpur.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  Colonel- 
ganj was  abandoned  as  a  military  station.  Its  central  position  between 
Bhar^ch,  Gonda,  and  Balrimpur,  however,  marked  it  out  as  a 
natural  depot  for  the  rice  and  oil-seeds  of  the  western  portions  of 
the  trans-Gogra  lardi,  and  it  soon  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishirtg 
export  trade,  which  is  increasing  in  importance  every  year.  Import 
trade  insignificant,   consisting  of  a  little  salt,  raw  and  manuActurcd 
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cotton,  and  copper  vessels.  Pop.  (1869),  Hindus,  4730,  the  prevailing 
castes  being  Baniis,  Visis,  and  Ahfrs ;  Muhammadans,  1168;  total, 
5898,  residing  in  1493  houses.  A  few  ordinaiy  Hindu  temples,  two 
mosques,  and  a  sardi  are  the  principal  buildings.  Bi-weekly  market, 
police  station.  Government  school,  dispensary. 

Oolonelgai^. — River-side  mart  in  Patnd  District,  Bengal,  situated 
west  of  Gulzirbigh,  forming  one  of  the  large  business  quarters  of 
Patni  City,  and  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  oil-seeds  and  food  grain. 

Oombaconam  {Kumhhakonam). — Tdiuk  in  Tanjore  District,  Madras 
Presidency.  Houses,  61,744;  pop.  (1871),  341,034,  viz.  165,589 
Riales  and  175,445  females.  Classified  according  to  religions,  there 
were — 311,560  Hindus  {vii  260,467  Sivaites,  49,195  Vishnuvites,  1898 
Lingdyats);  20,033  Muhammadans  (including  19,084  Sunnis,  123 
Shiis,  16  Wahibis,  and  810  'others');  9408  Christians,  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics  (including  20  Europeans,  32  Eurasians,  9342  natives);  23 
Buddhists  and  Jains  ;  and  10  of  other  denominations. 

Oombaconoia  {Kumbhakonam,  'The  water-jar  mouth' — Sanskrit). 
—  Municipal  town  in  the  tdlttk  of  the  same  name,  Tanjore  District, 
Madras ;  situated  in  the  richest  tract  of  the  Kiveri  (Cauveiy)  delta,  in 
lat  lo*  58'  20"  N.,  and  long.  79*  24'  30"  E.  Pop.  (1871),  43,158,  of 
whom  nearly  20  per  cent  are  Brdhmans  ;  number  of  houses,  8678. 
Formerly  the  capital  of  the  Chola  kingdom,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  sacred  towns  in  the  Presidency,  and  so  celebrated  for  its  learning  as 
to  have  been  called  the  Oxford  of  Southern  India.  In  addidon  to  a 
number  of  Hindu  temples,  for  the  most  part  in  good  repair  and  well- 
endowed,  it  contains  a  Government  college,  courts,  etc  Being  much 
frequented  by  visitors  and  pilgrims,  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on. 
Municipal  revenue,  about  ^^4300 ;  incidence  of  direct  taxation,  about 
94  per  head. 

Oomercollj.^Town  in  Nadiyi  District,  Bengal. — Set  Kuuarkhall 
OomlllAh  {Kumilld). — Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters 
of  Tipperah  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  Gumti  river,  on  the 
main  road  from  Dacca  to  Chittagong,  in  lat  23*  27'  55"  n.,  and  long. 
91'  13'  18"  E.  Pop.  (1872),  Hindus,  5575;  Muhammadans,  7300; 
Christians,  70 ;  'others,'  3 ;  total,  12,948,  viz.  males  7999,  and  females 
4949.  Constituted  a  municipality  in  1864,  the  municipal  limits  cover- 
ing an  area  of  2969  acres;  income  in  1876-77,  ^1030 — expenditure, 
;^ir39;  rate  of  taxation,  is.  3jd.  perheadofpopulation  within  municipal 
limits.  During  the  rains,  the  water  in  the  river  often  rises  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  town,  which  is  only  saved  from  periodical  inunda- 
Uon  by  an  embankment  maintained  by  the  Riji  of  Hill  Tipperah  ; 
but  as  this  is  narrow  and  weak  in  many  parts,  the  town  has  somerimes 
been  in  great  danger.  The  principal  roads  are  metalled  within  municipal 
limits,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  handsome  trees.  The  largest  of 
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the  many  fine  tanks  in  Comillah  is  the  Dhann  Sfigar,  constructed 
by  a  Rdjd  of  Tipperah  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  which  is 
a  mile  in  circumference.  The  houses  of  the  European  offidals,  the 
District  school,  and  charitable  dispensary  aie  biult  on  its  banks.  An 
Anglican  church,  recently  constructed  in  the  station,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  September  1875.  Besides  the  ordinary 
Government  courts  and  buildings,  and  the  houses  of  the  European 
residents,  there  are  very  few  brick  houses  in  the  place-  The  Rij4  of 
Tipperah,  who  owns  the  land  on  which  the  town  is  built,  will  not  allow  his 
tenants  to  build  any  but  mat  or  mud  houses,  unless  they  pay  him  so  large 
a  nazar  (conciliatory  present)  as  to  practically  amount  to  a  prohibition. 

OomOTin  (Kumdri;  £anttia-J^umdrt).—Hea^and  in  the  State  of  Tra- 
vancore,  Madias ;  the  extreme  southern  point  of  India.  LaL  8°  4'  ao'  n., 
long.  77°  35'  35'  E.  From  Cape  Comorin  the  chain  of  the  Western 
Ghi.ts  runs  northwards.  In  the  Periplus,  reference  is  made  to  a  harbour 
here ;  but  this  has  now  disappeared,  owing  to  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
although  a  well  of  fresh  water  in  a  rock  a  little  way  out  to  sea  seems  to 
support  the  theory  of  its  former  existence 

Oomorin  (Kumdri,  'a  virgin'). — Village  near  the  cape  of  the  same 
name.  Lat  8*  4'  n.,  long.  77°  36'  e.  ;  houses,  430;  pop.  (1871), 
3247,  The  bathing  festival  referred  to  by  the  Greek  geographers  is 
still  continued  in  honour  of  Dilrga,  the  virgin  goddess  after  whom  the 
place  is  named 

OondftTid.— Town  in  Kistna  District,  Madras.— 5«  Kondavir, 

Ooi^eTaram  {Kdnehivaram ;  Kdnchipuram ;  Kim-<hi-pu-lo  of 
Hiouen  Thsang). — T&luk  of  Chengalpat  District,  Madias.  Houses, 
26,553  ;  pap.  (1871),  168,036,  being  83,ar8  males  and  84,218  females. 
In  no  other  idluk  in  the  District  are  the  women  in  excess  of  the  men. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  in  i87r — 160,058  Hindus, 
(including  83,434  Sivaites,  76,177  Vaishnavs,  and  444  Lingdyats);  3498 
Muhammadans;  4462  Christians,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics;  and 
18  Buddhists  and  Jains. 

Ooi^jevanun  {Kdn^Mvaram). — Municipal  town  in  the  tdluk  of  the 
same  name,  Chengalpat  District,  Madras.  Lat  12°  49'  45"  n.,  lon^ 
79'  45'  E. ;  houses,  6447  ;  pop.  (1871),  35,396,  almost  all  Hindus,  of 
whom  1 1  per  cent  are  Brihmans  and  1 7  per  cent  weavers  of  a  caste 
peculiar  to  this  portion  of  the  District  Municipal  revenue  for  1875- 
1876,  ^^2230;  incidence  of  taxation,  about  8d  per  head  of  rateable 
population.  Situated  on  the  trunk  road  46  miles  south-west  of  Madras, 
and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  South  Indian  Railway.  As  the 
headquarters  of  the  tdluk,  it  contains  the  usual  subordinate  magisterial 
and  revenue  courts,  jail,  dispensary,  school,  etc  But  Conjevaram  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  being  a  place  of  special  sanctity.  It  is  one  of  the  seven 
holy  cities  of  India,  and  has  been  called  the  'Benares  of  the  SoutK' 
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Hiouen  Thsang  speaks  of  it  as  the  capital  of  Dravida.  It  was  then  a 
great  Buddhist  centre ;  but  about  the  8th  century  began  a  Jain  epoch, 
and  traces  of  this  religion  still  exist  in  the  neighborhood.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded the  period  of  Hindu  predominance,  and  the  Vijdyanagar  Rij^ 
(who  had  treated  the  Jains  liberally)  endowed  the  sacred  places  of  their 
own  religion  with  great  magnificence.  Two  of  the  temples,  the  largest 
in  Southern  India,  were  built  by  Krishna  Raya  about  1509  i  and  for 
many  snnaller  pagodas,  choultries  and  agraMrams  (Brihman  resting- 
houses  and  alms-houses),  the  town  is  indebted  to  the  same  family.  The 
lofty  gopuras  (pyramids),  the  thousand-pillared  temple,  with  its  splendid 
porch  and  fine  jewels,  attract  the  chief  attention  of  visitors  (lu  Chid- 
ambaram). The  great  annual  fair  held  in  May  is  attended,  in  prosperous 
year^  by  as  many  as '  50,000  pilgrims.  '  K^chipur '  was  an  important 
city  of  the  Chola  kingdom,  and  in  the  r4th  century  the  capital  of 
Tondamadalam.  After  the  fall  of  the  Vijdyanagar  family  in  r644,  it 
was  subject  to  the  Golconda  princes,  and  afterwards,  passing  under  the 
Muhammadan  rule,  became  part  of  the  Arcot  dominions.  In  1751, 
Clive,  returning  flrom  Arcot,  took  the  town  from  the  French,  but  had,  in 
the  same  year,  again  to  contest  its  possession  with  Rdjd  Sdhib.  In 
1757,  the  French,  beaten  off"  in  an  attack  upon  the  pagoda,  set  fire  to 
the  town.  In  1758,  the  British  garrison  was  temporarily  withdrawn,  on 
account  of  the  expected  advance  of  the  French  upon  Madras,  but  was 
soon  sent  back  with  reinforcements ;  and  during  the  siege  of  the 
capital,  and  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Kamatic,  this  town  played  an 
important  part  as  a  depot  and  cantonment  A  few  miles  distant  is  the 
battle-field  where  General  Baillie's  column  was  cut  to  pieces  in  17S0 
by  Haidai  AIL 

Oontai  {Kdnthl). — Subdivision  of  Midnapur  District,  Bengal,  lying 
between  31'  37'  15 "  and  22°  10'  30"  n.  lat,  and  between  87°  27'  i^" 
and  88'  i'  30"  e.  long.  Area,  850  square  miles,  with  2201  villages  or 
towns  and  76,626  houses.  Pop.  (1872),  Hindus,  420,559 ;  Muham- 
madans,  21,445  i  Christians,  21 ;  and  'others,'  247  ;  total,  442,272,  viz. 
males  223,580,  and  females  218,692.  Proportion  of  males  in  total 
population,  50-6  per  cent ;  average  density  of  population,  510  per 
square  mile;  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile,  91  ;  persons 
per  village,  201 ;  persons  per  house,  57.  The  Subdivision,  which  was 
created  ist  January  1852,  comprises  the  6  police  circles  (ihdnds)  of 
Contdi,  Raghunithpur,  Egra,  Khejiri  (Kedgeree),  Pataspur,  and 
Bhagwinpur.  In  1871,  it  contained  one  revenue  and  magisterial  court, 
with  a  regular  police  force  192  strong,  besides  1552  village  watchmen  ; 
total  cost  of  Subdivisional  administration,  ;^66o5,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  land  held  rent  firee  by  some  of  the  village  police  in  lieu  of  pay. 

Oontai  (A'ii«/A().— Principal  place  in  Subdivision  of  same  name, 
Midnapur  District,  Bengal,  and  headquarters  of  a  police  circle  {thdnd).. 
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Ooompta  {Kumpta). — Chief  town  of  the  Coompta  Subdivision  of  the 
Kanaia  District,  Bombay ;  situated  on  a  creek  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  113  miles  north  of  Mangalore,  338  south-east 
of  Bombay,  and  410  north-west  of  Madras.  Lat.  14*  36'  v..,  and 
long.  74*  37'  E.  Pop.  10,932  souls.  Municipal  income,  ^1071,  or 
as.  per  head  The  average  annual  value  of  the  trade  at  the  port  of 
Coompta  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1873-74,  is  returned  at 
;£48T,8ir  of  import,  and  ^^868,049  of  export.  The  lighthouse  con- 
sists of  a  masonry  tower  erected  on  the  top  of  a  hill  situated  on  the 
mainland  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Height  of  lantern  above  high 
water  is  180  feet  It  is  a  common  lantern  in  a  masoniy  column, 
showing  a  single  white  fixed  light,  which  illuminates  an  area  of  73 
square  miles,  and  is  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  12  miles  distant. 
The  town  of  Coompta  has  a  sub-judge's  court,  a  post  office,  and  a 
dispensary,  and  is  the  headquarter  station  of  the  chief  revenue  and 
police  officers  of  the  Subdivision.  Coompta  is  the  chief  commercial 
town  in  Kanara  District.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly  of  cotton,  spices, 
and  grain,  the  first  coming  from  Dhdrwdr  District,  and  the  rest  from  the 
upland  country  of  Kanara.  The  only  manufacture  of  Coompta  is  the 
carving  of  a  few  articles  of  sandalwood,  which  are  exported  to  Bombay. 

OoonoU'  l/Cunur). — Municipal  town  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills  District, 
Madras.  Situated  in  lat  11'  ao'  n.,  and  long.  76°  50'  e.,  600a  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Nilgiri  plateau,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  pass  (the  Coonoor  Ghic)  from  the  plains  ; 
distant  363  miles  by  rail  from  Madras,  and  is  from  Utikamand 
(Ootacamund).  Houses^  957;  pop.  (1871),  about  3000,  being  3500 
Hindus  (chiefly  Pariahs),  and  the  remainder  Europeans,  with  their 
establishments,  a  fluctuating  number.  The  municipal  limits  extend  over 
about  3  square  miles;  the  municipal  revenue  realized  in  1S75  was 
^^1341 ;  incidence  of  taction,  about  as.  7d.  per  head  of  population.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Nilgiri  branch  of  the  Madras  South-Western 
Railway;  possesses  a  sub-magistrate's  court,  etc,  hospital,  three 
churches,  and  many  schools,  a  library  and  shops  and  hotels  for  the 
convenience  of  Europeans.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  tea 
and  coffee  estates.  Coonoor  is  one  of  the  principal  sanitaria  of  the 
Presidency,  and  second  only  to  Utikamand  (Ootacamund)  in  natural 
advantages.  The  town  is  built  on  the  sides  of  the  beautifiil  basin 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  Jackatalla  valley,  at  the  mouth  c^  a 
great  gorge,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  It  possesses  a  cool  and 
equable  climate,  the  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  shade  being  62*  F. 
In  the  warmer  months  the  thermometer  fluctuates  between  55*  and  75' 
F. ;  in  the  colder  months,  between  38'  and  68*  F.  The  average  aaouiil 
rainfiill  is  76  inches,  distributed  in  normal  years  over  in  days.  The 
rate  of  mortality  is  remarkably  low,  and  no  particular  ailnieiits  can  be 
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said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  place.  The  town  is  admirably  kept  and 
well  drained,  possessing  20  miles  of  excellent  roads  and  beautiful 
pleasure  drives,  along  the  sides  of  which  giow  hedges  of  roses,  while  the 
fuchsia,  dahlia,  and  heliotrope  attain  the  proportions  of  shnibs.  The 
European  settlement  is  on  the  upper  plateau ;  the  native  quarter  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley. 

Coortf  {Kurg;  Kodagu,  hL  'steep  mountains'). — A  territory  or  Pro- 
vince in  Southern  India,  under  the  administration  of  the  Supreme 
Government ;  situated  between  11°  56'  and  12°  50'  n.  laL,  and  between 
75°  24'  and  76°  13'  E.  long.  Total  area,  according  to  the  most  recent 
estimate  of  the  Survey  Department,  1580  square  miles,  and  not  2000 
square  miles,  as  assumed  in  the  Census  Report  and  subsequent  official 
documents;  population,  according  tothe  Census  of  1871,  r68,3i2.  The 
chief  town  and  seat  of  administration  is  MERKARA,in  75°  46'  n.  Iat.,and 
12°  36'  E.  long.;  pop.  (1871),  8146. 

Cooi^  is  bounded  along  its  entire  western  frontier  by  the  mountain 
chain  of  the  Western  Ghits,  which  separates  it  from  the  Madras 
Districts  of  Malabar  and  South  Kanara.  This  range  curves  somewhat 
inland,  so  as  to  serve  also  to  some  extent  as  the  northern  and  southern 
boundary.  On  the  north,  Coorg  is  partially  separated  from  the  forest  high- 
lands of  Mysore  by  the  rivers  Kumdradhdri  and  HemavatL  On  the  east, 
it  merges  in  the  general  tableland  of  Mysore,  the  boundary  for  some 
distance  being  marked  by  the  river  Kiveri  (Cauvery). 

History. — Coorg  has  always  been  known  in  history  as  the  home  of  a 
brave  and  independent  race  of  mountaineers,  who  maintained  their 
freedom  against  the  outnumbering  forces  of  Haidar  Alt,  and  only 
yielded  to  the  British  power  after  a  sharp  struggle,  on  condition  that 
their  national  characteristics  would  be  respected.  At  the  present 
day  the  native  tribe  of  Coorgs,  though  only  numbering  26,389  souls, 
preserve  all  the  marks  of  a  dominant  rac&  They  cultivate  their  here- 
ditary lands  on  a  feudal  tenure,  bear  arms  at  their  pleasure,  and  treat 
with  British  officials  through  their  head-men  on  terms  of  honourable 
equality.  No  people  in  India  have  given  more  decisive  proofs  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  British  crowiL 

As  containing  the  sacred  sources  of  the  river  Kiveri  (Cauveiy),  the 
mountains  of  Coorg  figure  in  early  Hindu  legends,  which  are  duly 
recorded  in  the  Kiveri  Purdna,  forming  an  episode  in  four  chapters  of 
the  Skdnda  or  Kirtikeya  Purdna.  Local  tradition  supports  the  theory 
that  the  Coorgs  are  descended  from  the  conquering  army  of  a  Kadamba 
king,  who  ruled  in  the  north-west  of  Mysore  about  the  6th  century  a.d. 
The  earliest  trustworthy  evidence  that  we  now  possess  are  certain  stone 
inscriptions  found  in  Southern  Coorg,  which  record  grants  of  land  by 
monarchs  of  the  Chera  dynasty  dated  in  the  9th  century.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Coorg  were  ever  permanently 
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subjugated  by  the  rulers  of  the  lowlands.  The  Muhaininadan  chronicler 
Ferishta,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  casually  mentions 
that  Coorg  was  governed  by  its  own  princes.  According  to  tradition, 
Coorg  was  at  this  period  divided  into  12  kombus  ot  districts,  each  ruled 
by  an  independent  chieftain,  called  a  ndyak.  The  names  of  several  of 
the  families  of  these  ndyaks  are  still  held  in  veneration  by  the  people  ; 
but  the  chiefs  themselves  all  finally  succumbed  to  the  wily  encroach- 
ments of  the  Hdleri  poligdrs,  who  founded  the  hne  of  Coorg  Rajis 
expelled  by  the  British  in  1834. 

The  origin  of  this  Hileri  dynasty  is  obscure.  It  is  certain  that 
they  were  aliens  to  the  native  Coorgs,  for  they  belonged  to  the 
Lingdyat  sect  of  Hindus,  whose  influence  is  great  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Mysore  ;  whereas  the  Coorgs  retain  to  the  present 
day  their  own  crude  fonns  of  demon  and  ancestor  worship.  Howe^-er 
this  may  be,  they  exercised  for  many  generations  absolute  authority 
over  the  people ;  and,  despite  their  bloodthirsty  tyranny,  they  were 
universally  accepted  as  the  nadonal  leaders.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  a  younger  scion  of  the  family  who 
ruled  at  Ikkeri  in  Shimoga  District,  known  as  the  poligdrs  of  Keladi  or 
Bednur.  He  is  said  to  have  first  settled  at  Hdleri,  whence  he  rapidly 
extended  his  power  over  the  whole  of  Coorg,  The  history  of  the 
Coorg  Ri.)is  is  ofhcially  chronicled  in  the  Rdjendra-nitna,  a  work 
compiled  about  1807  in  Kanarese  by  order  of  Dodda  Vira  Rijendra, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Lieutenant  Abercromby  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  interesting  native  document  may  be  accepted  as 
fairly  trustworthy.  It  comprises  a  period  of  175  years,  from  1633  to 
1807. 

The  most  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Coorg  is  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  Haidar  Alt  and  his  son  Tipii  Sultiiu  When  all  the  rest 
of  Southern  India  fell  almost  without  a  blow  before  the  Muhammadan 
conqueror,  this  warlike  people  never  surrendered  their  independence ; 
but,  despite  terrible  disasters,  finally  allied  themselves  on  honourable 
terms  with  the  British  to  overthrow  the  common  enemy.  At  one  time 
all  seemed  lost  Haidar  AH  had  invaded  the  country,  and  carried  away 
the  Riji  and  all  the  royal  family  prisoners  into  Mysore,  Tip)!  followed 
in  his  father's  path  with  more  than  his  father's  ferocity.  He  resolved  to 
remove  the  entire  stubborn  population,  and  actually  deported  85,000 
souls  to  Seringapatam.  The  land  he  granted  out  to  Musalmdn  landlords, 
on  whom  it  was  enjoined  as  an  imperative  duty  to  search  for  and  slay 
the  surviving  inhabitants.  It  was  reserved  for  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  to  rescue  the  Coorgs  from  this  sentence  of  extermination.  Vira 
Rijendra,  the  hero  of  Coorg  history,  and  the  Coorg  model  of  a  warrior 
king,  escaped  from  his  prison  in  Mysore,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
independence  on  his  native  hills.     The  Muhammadan  garrison  was 
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forthwith  expelled,  and  a  successful  guerilla  warfare  kept  up  until  the 
intervention  of  Lord  CornwallJs  finally  guaranteed  Coorg  from  danger. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1799  by  the  death  of  Tipii  SuMn,  the 
real  troubles  of  Coorg  began.  Vira  Rijendra  himself,  and  also  his 
successor  on  the  throne,  appear  to  have  been  cursed  with  the  senseless 
ferocity  which  so  often  accompanies  irresponsible  power.  By  their 
subjects  they  were  reverenced  almost  as  gods,  and  in  their  countless 
acts  of  cruelty  they  rivalled  the  most  sanguinary  deities  of  the  Hindu 
Pantheon.  Repeated  remonstrances  from  the  British  Resident  at 
Mysore  proved  ineffectual ;  and  at  last,  in  1834,  Lord  William  Sentinck, 
then  Governor-General  of  India,  resolved  on  armed  interventioa  A 
British  force  of  6000  men  entered  Coorg  in  four  divisions.  Though  two 
of  the  inv^ing  columns  were  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Coorg  militia,  the 
rest  penetrated  to  Merkira,  and  achieved  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
country.  The  Riji  surrendered  himself  to  the  Political  Agent,  Colonel 
Fraser,  who  issued  a  proclamation  dated  May  7,  1834,  announcing  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  inhabitants,  Coorg  was 
transferred  to  the  government  of  the  Company.  The  people  were 
assured  that  their  civil  and  religious  usages  would  be  respected,  and  that 
the  greatest  desire  would  invariably  be  shown  to  augment  their  security, 
comfort,  and  happiness. 

The  pledges  given  on  this  occasion  (1834)  have  been  faith- 
fully carried  out  on  both  sides.  Coorg  has  ever  since  shown  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  a  brave  and  intelUgent  race,  ruled  by  the 
British  with  the  minimum  of  change  and  interference,  and  steadily 
advancing  in  material  prosperity  without  losing  the  virtues  of  their 
national  character.  The  Riji  retired  to  Benares,  with  a  pension  of  Rs. 
6000  (;^6oo)  a  month.  In  1852,  he  was  allowed  to  visit  England,  where 
he  died  in  1863.  His  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria  Gauramma,  was 
baptized  into  the  Christian  faith,  with  the  Queen  for  her  sponsor.  She 
married  an  English  officer,  and  died  in  r864.  At  the  present  day,  a  son 
of  the  late  Rija,  with  several  other  members  of  the  family,  still  resides 
at  Benares,  in  receipt  of  a  small  pension  from  the  revenues  of  Coorg 

Physical  Aspedi. — The  whole  area  of  Coorg  is  mountainous,  clothed 
with  primeval  forest  or  grassy  glades,  and  broken  by  but  few  cultivated 
valleys.  The  lofty  barrier  range  of  the  Western  Gh^ts  forms  the  con- 
tinuous western  frontier  for  a  distance  of  more  than  60  miles.  The 
highest  peak  is  Tadiindamol,  5729  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western 
slope  of  this  range  drops  in  a  succession  of  precipitous  terraces  towards 
the  sea;  but  on  the  east  a  confused  network  of  spurs  and  minor  ridges 
runs  out  into  Coorg,  some  of  which  attain  considerable  elevations.  The 
town  of  Merkira  is  situated  on  a  tableland,  about  3500  feet  above  sea 
leveL  But  even  this  plateau  is  broken  by  hills  and  steep  valleys,  leaving 
but  little  space  for  cultivation.    The  chief  rivers  of  Coorg  are  the  upper 
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waters  of  ttie  Kdveri  (Cauvery)  and  its  tributaries,  the  Lakshmantirtha  and 
Hemavati,  which  Row  eastward  into  Mysore.  On  the  west,  the  B&rapol 
and  a  few  minor  streams  break  their  way  through  the  Ghits,  and  precipitate 
themselves  on  the  lowlands  of  Malabar.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navig- 
able. They  flow  in  narrow  valleys,  usually  through  dense  jungle;  and 
they  are  little  used  for  artiiidal  irrigation.  The  geological  formation 
of  the  mountains  belongs  to  the  metamoiphic  class  of  rocks,  chiefly 
granite,  syenite,  and  mica  schist  The  weathering  of  these  rocks 
under  the  influence  of  rain,  wind,  and  sun,  has  produced  a  deep  surface 
soil  of  great  fertility,  which  is  annually  renewed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  virgin  forest  Stone  is  quarried  for  building  purposes,  but  no 
valuable  minerals  or  metals  are  known  to  exist  The  natural  wealth  of 
Cooi%  is  represented  by  the  boundless  forests,  which  vary  in  character 
in  different  parts  of  the  territory.  The  mountain  forests,  known  as 
maU-k&du,  which  clothe  the  Western  Ghdts  are  chiefly  marked  by  ever- 
green trees.  Conspicuous  among  these  b  the  pin  (Calophyllum 
angustifolium),  which  often  rises  to  the  height  of  loo  feet,  and  supplies 
excellent  spars  for  ships.  The  other  timber-trees  in  this  tract  include 
ebony  (Diospyros  ebenaster),  jack  (Artocarpus  integri  folia),  iron-wood 
(Mesua  ferrea),  and  white  cedar  (Cedrela  toona)  ;  and  the  whole  scene  is 
diversified  by  clusters  of  brilliant  flowers  and  fruits,  gigantic  creepers, 
and  numerous  varieties  of  iem.  The  forests  in  the  lower  hill  ranges 
and  passes  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Coorg  are  known  as  kamvt-kddu. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  region  of  bamboo,  teak,  and  sandal-wood.  The 
bamboos  of  Coorg  are  specially  famous.  They  form  forests  of  their 
own,  rising  in  clusters  to  the  height  of  60,  and  sometimes  even  100 
feet  With  their  fan-like  tufts,  these  clumps  of  bamboo  recall  to  the 
imagination  the  sculptured  columns  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  teak 
(Tectona  grandis)  and  the  sandal-wood  (Santalum  album)  are  very  local 
in  their  range.  The  timber  of  both  is  a  valuable  monopoly  of  Clovem- 
ment  Other  timber-trees  are  the  blackwood  (Dalbergialatifolia),  malii 
(Terminalia  coriacea),  fioni  or  kino  {Pterocarpus  marsupium),  dindul 
(Conocarpus  latifolius),  and  heddemara  (Nauclea  cordifolia).  Many 
products  of  commercial  value,  such  as  oil,  fibre,  and  resin,  are  collected 
in  the  jungle,  which  also  abounds  in  wild  animals  j  and  every  native  Coorg 
is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman.  Among  large  game  may  be  enumerated 
tigers,  leopards,  bear^  elephants,  bison,  fim^^rdeer,  jungle  sheep,  and 
wild  hog.  A  reward  of  Rs.  5  (ros.)  is  now  given  by  Government  for 
the  destruction  of  every  dger,  and  Ks.  3  (6s.)  for  every  leopard.  In  the 
days  of  the  Coorg  Rijis,  tiger-hunting  was  a  royal  sport,  and  several 
tiger<ubs  were  generally  kept  about  the  palaca  The  number  both  of 
tigers  and  leopards  is  still  considerable,  but  wild  elephants  have  now 
become  comparatively  scarce,  and  their  indiscriminate  slaughter  has  been 
prohibited.     They  may  only  be  caught  alive  in  pitfalls. 
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People. — In  1836,  shortly  after  the  British  occupation,  the  population 
of  Coorg  was  returned  at  65,437  souts.  In  1870,  the  official  estimate 
was  ii4,r6i.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  figures  were  based  upon 
any  trustworthy  data.  The  first  regular  Census,  conducted  by  actual 
counting  was  effected  on  the  night  of  14th  November  187 1.  The 
agency  employed  was  that  of  Government  officials  and  village  servants ; 
and  the  Superintendent  has  expressed  his  opinion  that '  the  returns  may 
be  considered  fairly  reliable.'  The  results  showed  a  total  of  168,312 
persons,  dwelling  in  33,900  houses  and  in  495  villages.  No  survey  has 
ever  been  made  of  Coorg,  but  the  area  was  roughly  estimated  by  the 
Census  officers  at  3000  square  miles,  which  gives  the  following  averages : 
— Persons  per  square  mile,  84*3  ;  villages  per  square  mile,  2;  houses  per 
square  mile,  11 '5.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  village  is  340 — 
of  peT«)ns  per  house,  73.  Classified  according  to  sex,  there  are  94,454 
males  and  73,858  females;  proportion  of  males,  56'!  percent  This 
undue  preponderance  of  males  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  enume- 
ration was  made  at  a  time  when  the  coffee  gardens  were  crowded  with 
immigrant  coolies.  Classified  according  to  age,  there  are,  under  12  years 
of  age,  38,641  boys  and  26,441  girls;  total,  55,083,  or  33  percent  of 
the  total  population.  The  ethnical  division  of  the  people  shows — 179 
Europeans,  1  American,  r  Australian,  and  229  Eurasians;  116,414 
natives  of  Coorg,  26,203  of  Madras,  and  24,470  of  Mysore ;  393  Mar- 
hattis;  iti  firom  Hyderabad,  190  from  Bombay,  155  from  Bengal,  ic 
from  Sind,  i  Arab,  5  from  Kandahdr,  and  50  'others.'  The  occupation 
tables  are  scarcely  trustworthy ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  indicadng 
the  importance  of  the  coffee  industry,  that  44,700  persons,  or  36  percent, 
are  returned  as  labourers,  as  compared  with  only  30,989  agriculturists, 
or  12 '5  per  cent  Classified  according  to  religion,  the  population  is 
composed  of — Hindus  (as  loosely  grouped  together  for  religious  purposes, 
and  including  Coorgs),  154,586,  or  91*8  per  cent;  Muhammadans, 
11,304,  or  67  per  cent;  Christians,  3410,  or  i'4  percent;  and  12 
'  others,'  consisting  of  10  Firsts  and  3  Jains.  The  Hindus  are  chiefly 
subdivided,  according  to  the  two  great  sects,  into  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
numbering  39,685,  and  worshippers  of  Siva,  r34,79i.  The  Brihmans 
number  3370,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Smarta  or  Sivaite  sect ;  1890  of 
these  have  returned  themselves  as  natives  of  Coorg,  being  descendants 
of  families  who  settled  in  the  Province  during  the  last  century.  Of  those 
claiming  the  rank  of  Xshattriya-hood,  the  Maihattas  number  3376 ;  the 
Rijputs,  255  ;  the  Rijpinde,  or  connections  of  the  late  ruling  family,  36 ; 
and  the  Richewdrs,  133.  The  Vaisyas,  or  trading  caste,  are  397  in 
number,  almost  exclusively  Komatis.  The  Sudrds  collectively  number 
55,343,  among  whom  the  most  numerous  caste  Is  the  cultivadng 
Woltliga  (38,231),  including  many  coolie  immigrants  from  Mysore  and 
Madras.     The  Lingiyats  number  9835,  the  Jains,  no — both  castes 
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being  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture.     Out-castes  number  34,100,  and 
wild  tribes,  14,783. 

The  Coorgs  or  Kodagus,  who  still  remain  the  dominant  tribe  in  the 
country,  are  only  26,309  in  number,  or  156  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Their  origin  is  unknovm ;  but  for  the  last  two  centuries  they 
can  be  recognised  as  a  compact  body  of  mountaineers,  resembling  a 
Highland  dan  rather  than  a  Hindu  caste.  A  subdivision  of  them, 
called  Amma  Coorgs,  who  number  less  than  300,  are  regarded  as  a 
superior  class,  more  strict  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  perhaps  the 
descendants  of  an  indigenous  priesthood.  In  physique  they  are  not 
inferior  to  any  natives  of  India.  The  men  are  muscular,  broad-chested, 
and  strong-limbed,  and  not  unfrequently  6  feet  in  height  Their  mode  of 
life  and  pride  of  race  impart  to  their  whole  bearing  an  air  of  manly  inde- 
pendence and  dignified  self-assertion,  well  sustained  by  their  picturesque 
costume.  This  consists  of  a  long  coat  (kupasa),  of  white  or  blue  cotton, 
or  dark  cloth,  open  in  front  and  reaching  below  the  knee.  Round  the 
waist  is  wound  a  red  or  blue  sash  of  cotton  or  silk,  which  holds  the 
never-absent  Coorg  knife  or  daa,  with  ivory  handle  and  chains  of  silver. 
The  head-dress  is  a  red  kerchief,  or  a  peculiarly  &shioned  turban,  large 
and  flat  at  the  top,  and  covering  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  For 
ornaments  they  wear  a  necklace  of  berries,  and  earrings  and  bracelets  of 
silver  or  gold  The  women  are  strikingly  handsome  and  well-shaped. 
Their  holiday  costume  is  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  of  white  or  blue  cotton, 
with  long  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  formed  of  a  long  piece  of  white  muslin 
or  blue  cotton  stuff,  tied  round  the  waist  and  falUng  in  graceful  folds  to 
the  feet  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  Hindu  women,  these  folds 
are  gathered  behind  The  women  do  all  the  domestic  work,  and  also 
bear  a  large  share  of  the  labours  of  the  fasm.  AVhen  not  engaged  in 
labour,  the  men  enjoy  a  dignified  leisure,  or  range  through  the  forest, 
gun  in  hand,  in  search  of  game.  The  height  of  their  ambition  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  some  Government  post  They  rarely  marry  until  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  The  old  custom  of  polyandry  is 
said  to  be  now  extinct,  though  recognised  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
where  the  bride  typically  testifies  her  submission  to  the  brothers  of  the 
bridegroom.  Divorce  is  a  recognised  institution,  sanctioned  by  the 
council  of  village  elders,  or  takkas. 

The  Muhammadans  in  Cooi^  are  divided  between  Labbays  and 
Moplds  from  the  Malabar  coast,  and  Immigrants  from  the  Deccan.  Out 
of  the  total  of  9410  Christians,  the  Europeans  number  iSi  and  the 
Eurasians  339,  leaving  zooo  for  the  native  converts,  who  are  mostly 
Roman  Catholic  immigrants  from  Kanara,  of  the  Konkani  caste. 
According  to  another  principle  of  division,  there  are  361  Protestants 
and  3093  Roman  Catholics. 

There  are  only  3  places  in  Coorg  with  a  population  of  more  than 
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2000  persons  each.  Merkara,  or  Mahddevapet,  the  civil  and  military 
headquarters  of  the  Piovince,  has  8 1 46  inhabitants;  Vira-rajendra-pei', 
with  the  hamlet  of  Kuklilru,  3413;  and  Madd,  2716.  Fraser-p^t,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  1000  feet  below  Merkira,  is  the  residence  of  the 
British  Superintendent  during  the  rainy  season.  Merkira  and  Vira-rdjen- 
dra-pet  have  been  constituted  municipalities,  with  an  aggregate  income 
in  1875-76  of  ;^6i3,  giving  an  average  municipal  taxation  of  is.  o|d. 
per  head.  Municipal  committees  have  also  been  fonned  in  three  other 
villages. 

Coorg  possesses  many  remains  of  archseological  interest  Cairns 
or  tmnuli  are  found  in  great  numbers;  and  since  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  them  in  1868,  many  of  them  have  been  opened.  They 
conceal  kistvaens,  very  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  composed  of  four 
upright  granite  slabs  about  4  feet  high,  roofed  with  a  larger  slab. 
Some  of  these  kistvaens  are  arranged  in  regular  groups,  others  are 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  smaller  stones.  Inside  is  found  pottery, 
containing  bones,  ashes,  iron  speai<  heads,  and  beads.  No  trace 
is  now  preserved  of  the  race  that  erected  these  memorials.  Of  a 
more  recent  date  are  the  kolU-kallu,  or  sculptured  tombstones  in 
honour  of  warriors  slain  in  battle.  The  figures  show  that  these  were 
erected  by  Hindus  of  the  Lingdyat  sect  The  Coorg  race  has  left  its 
warlike  memorials  in  the  kadangcu  or  earthworks,  which  stretch  over  hill 
and  dale  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Some  of  these 
kadangas  are  40  feet  from  summit  to  bottom  of  ditch,  and  they  are  often 
taken  along  hillsides  having  an  angle  of  80'  F.  They  were  evidently  con- 
structed as  fortifications,  but  they  may  also  have  served  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  nMs,  or  local  divisions,  into  which  the  country  was 
once  divided. 

Agriculture. — Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  beds  of  the  river 
valleys  amid  the  primeval  jungle,  where  the  soil  is  industriously  laid  out 
in  terraces  wherever  the  use  of  the  plough  is  possible;  Excluding  the 
forest  tracts  planted  with  coffee  and  cardamoms,  the  total  cultivated  area 
of  Coorg  in  r  875-76  was  72,803  acres,  of  which  71,331  acres  were  under 
rice;  Several  varieties  of  rice  are  grown,  the  most  common  being  the 
large-grained  dodda-balta,  A  large  amoimt  of  labour  is  expended  on 
the  cultivation.  The  seed  is  sown  about  the  beginning  of  June  in 
nurseries,  which  have  previously  been  ploughed  several  times,  and  are 
always  so  situated  as  to  command  a  perennial  supply  of  water.  The 
seedlings  are  planted  out  in  July  and  August,  and  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in  December  and  January.  Such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  the  abundance  of  the  natural  water  supply,  that  the  rice  crop 
usually  yields  a  return  of  hfly-fold,  and  a  considerable  surplus  is  avail- 
able for  export  to  the  Malabar  coast.  Other  crops  grown  only  in  certain 
localities  are  rdgi,  tobacco,  sugai-cane,  and  cotton.     Plantains  and 
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oranges  are  to  be  seen  round  the  homestead  of  every  Coorg  peasant  But 
the  two  most  valuable  products  of  Coorg  arc  coffee  and  cardamoms. 
Coffee  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Mysore  in  the  days  of  the 
native  Rdjds.  The  first  European  plantation  was  opened  in  1854.  By 
1875,  the  total  number  of  coffee  estates  was  4235,  covering  an  area  of 
106,759  acres,  of  which  only  43,000  acres  are  planted,  pretty  equally 
divided  between  Europeans  and  natives,  and  yielding  to  Government  a 
revenue  of  ;f  9624.  The  total  export  in  1874-75  was  4235  tons,  valued  at 
;^27i,a22.  The  industry  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Rash 
speculation  in  the  early  years  caused  unsuitable  land  to  be  taken  up, 
and  the  forest  was  recklessly  cleared  of  trees  that  would  have  furnished 
valuable  shade.  In  recent  times,  the  'bug'  and  'white  borer'  have 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  planter,  when  at  last  they  seemed  on  the 
point  of  realization.  The  cardamom  plant  (Elettaria  cardomomum)  grows 
wild  in  the  evergreen  jungles  of  the  Western  Ghdts,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  2000  to  5000  feet  These  jungles  are  leased  out  by  the  Govent- 
ment  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  a  lump  sum  of  ^£^30,000.  The 
cardamom-yielding  tracts  demand  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  crop  in  October  involves  much  hardship,  as  the  jun^es 
at  that  season  are  infested  with  iiuiumerable  leeches  and  poisonous 
snakes.  It  is  estimated  that  a  '  cardamon  garden  '  ^  acre  in  extent  will 
yield  12^  lbs.  of  dry  cardamom ;  the  contingent  expenditure  is  quite 
insignificant  Among  plants  introduced  by  European  enterprise,  may 
be  mentioned  Cinchona  succirubra,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  rhea  nettle 
(Boehmeria  nivea),  Manilla  hemp  (Musa  textilis),  the  chocolate  tree 
(Theobroma  cacao),  and  many  English  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
The  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  has  as  yet  attracted  little  attention.  The 
agricultural  statistics  for  i875-'76  show  a  total  of  120,818  homed  cattle, 
36,494  ploughs,  and  358  carts. 

Manufactures  and  Cemmtrce. —  Almost  every  article  used  in  the 
country  requires  to  be  imported.  The  local  manufactures  are  confiDed 
to  the  well-known  Coorg  knives,  some  of  which  are  highly  finished  and 
handsomely  ornamented  ;  and  the  national  kamarband,  or  girdle  scarf 
with  an  ornamental  border,  woven  in  the  frontier  village  of  Sirangala. 
Local  traffic  passes  along  many  paths  and  cross  country  roads.  Two 
military  trunk  roads  nih  across  the  country  from  Mysore  to  tbe 
Malabar  coast  According  to  the  statistics  of  traffic  at  the  toll-bais, 
40,983  laden  carts  and  35,183  laden  pack-bullocks  passed  along  these 
ghit  roads,  as  they  are  called,  in  1874-75.  The  fallowing  estimates  ate 
given  of  the  total  trade  of  Coorg  in  the  following  year : —  E^x)rts, 
^^426,797,  chiefly  consisting  of  coffee  (111,740  cwt&,  valued  U 
^^402,264),  rice  (38,638  cwts.,  valued  at  ;^9783),  cardamoms  {6ocwt5., 
valued  at  £,\<)i6),  and  timber  (^7911) ;  imports,  £,:i(>y,a,f>\,  indnding 
piece-goods    C;^4ii926),    wines    and  spirits  (^£29,738),    food  giains 
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(^23,583),  and  salt  (^15,468).  The  principal  external  markets  are  the 
ports  of  Mangalore,  Cannanore,  and  Tellicherri  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  Bangalore  in  Mysore.  Local  transactions  are  conducted  at  weekly 
fairs,  the  lai^est  of  which  is  held  on  Fridays  at  Vira-rijendra-pA. 

Adminisiratiim. — Since  the  assumption  of  the  Government  by  the 
British,  the  indigenous  system  of  administration  has  been  interfered  with 
as  litde  as  possible.  The  chief  resident  British  officer  is  styled  Superin- 
tendent of  Coorg,  subordinate  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore. 
Under  him  are  two  Assistant  Superintendents — one  a  European  and  the 
other  a  Coorg.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  territory  is  divided 
into  6  tdluks,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  native  ofGcial  styled  a  subahdir. 
The  tdluks  are  again  subdivided  into  24  jtdds  or  hMis.  Each  ndd 
contains  an  average  of  about  68  square  miles,  and  forms  the  separate 
charge  of  a  subordinate  official  called  a  parpaltfgar.  The  following 
table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Coorg  in  1875-76: — 


Baiahce-Sheet  of  Coorg  for  1875-76, 


„v™».. 

EXPBNDITI.RE. 

Land  revenue,  . 

10,166 

Civil  and  polilicai,       .        . 

;^3.46i 

ForesI,     . 

lodicud,     . 
Police. 

3:869 

AitarioT  excise,       . 

"18 

I8S 

Assessed  Uies, 

MiUuiy,      . 
Post  office. 

17,113 

Sttropj,    .       .       . 

a,i83 

401 

Law  and  justice,        . 

4.730 

Telegmph. 

'•334 

Kducadon,        .         . 

613 

443 

Public  works,   . 

432 

Ecclesiastical,      . 

Post  office. 

93' 

Public  worlu,      . 

'JS'J 

Tdegrapli,        . 

37S 

EducatioD, 

Miscellajieous,  . 

300 

Local  funds, 

3,040 

l^oviocil  funds. 

1,614 

534 

Local  funds,      . 

3:482 

Chafes  of  coUectioa, 

liej 

995 

Tutal, 

Allowances  to  local  officeis, 

'.385 

.^73.7" 

Total 

^^65.027 

The  preceding  table  shows  a  surplus  revenue  of  ;^8684,  even  including 
the  heavy  charges  for  the  aimy  and  public  works.  The  land  revenue  is 
chiefly  derived  from  three  sources- — (1)  jamma  lands,  held  in  inalien- 
able tenure  by  the  dominant  race  of  Coorgs,  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  5  per 
100  bkatth  of  wet  land,  or  about  ss.  an  acre,  upon  the  condition  of  military 
and  police  service ;  {2)  saqu,  the  ordinary  cultivating  tenure,  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  Rs.  10  per  100  bhattis,  or  about  10s.  an  acre ;  (3)  coffee  lands, 
which  are  now  assessed  at  a  rate  varying  from  3  s.  to  43.  per  acre.  The 
forest  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber.  In  1875-76, 
8270  cubic  feet  of  teak  were  sold,  realizing  ^£761 ;  and  93}  tons  of 
sandalwood,  realizing  ^^5154. 
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The  regular  police  force  consists  only  of  about  30  officers  and  men  in 
the  two  municipal  towns  of  Meikdra  and  Vira-rdjendra-pet,  maintained 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  £,\9,q  a  year.  The  rural  or  village  police  is 
composed  of  about  %%y>  jamd  rayati,  or  native  Coorgs,  holding  their 
lands  on  a  feudal  tenure.  These  figures  show  1  policeman  to  every  '5 
square  mile  of  the  area,  or  to  every  ag  persons  of  the  populatioa  A 
regiment  of  Madras  Native  Infantry,  with  a  strength  of  about  650  men 
of  all  ranks,  is  permanently  stationed  in  cantonments  at  Merkiia, 
During  the  year  1875,  467  criminal  cases  of  all  kinds  were  instituted ; 
316  persons  were  put  on  their  trial,  of  whom  204,  or  64  per  cent.,  were 
convicted,  being  r  person  convicted  of  an  offence  in  every  825  of  the 
population.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  convictions  were  for  petty 
offences.  In  the  same  year,  the  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in 
jail  was  7501,  including  279  females,  or  r  prisoner  to  every  2244  of 
the  population.  The  total  cost  of  the  jail  was  ;^983,  or  £,\^,  is,  lod. 
per  head.     Jail  manufectures  yielded  a  net  profit  of  £fii- 

Education  has  always  been  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  Government 
ever  since  the  British  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country.  The 
Coorgs  themselves  are  an  intelligent  race,  and  they  have  repeatedly 
displayed  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  an  English  education 
for  their  children.  In  1862,  the  Coorg  head-men  presented  a  lemaik- 
able  petition  to  Government,  desiring  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
school  at  Merkira,  towards  the  expense  of  which  they  were  willing  to 
contribute.  This  petition  was  favourably  received,  and  the  Merkira 
boarding-school  has  now  become  a  recognised  success.  In  the  year 
1875-76,  there  were  altogether  45  schools  in  the  territory  under 
Government  inspection,  attended  by  2141  pupils,  giving  i  school  to 
every  35  square  miles  of  area,  and  13  pupils  to  every  thousand  of  the 
population  The  total  cost  of  education  was  ^2135,  or  an  average  of 
£,\  per  pupil  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  130  are  girls,  and  as 
many  as  1400  belonged  to  the  Coorg  race.  The  central  school  at 
Merkira,  with  Kanarese  and  Hindustini  branches,  and  with  boarding- 
houses  for  both  boys  and  girls,  was  attended  by  331  pupils.  The 
number  of  boarders  was  91. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  climate  of  Coorg  is  temperate  and  humid 
The  mountains  of  the  Western  Ghdts  collect  the  moisture  that  rolls 
up  in  clouds  from  the  sea.  At  no  time  of  the  year  are  the  wooded 
valleys  free  from  fogs  in  the  morning  and  evening;  The  rainy  season 
proper,  which  is  the  result  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  lasts  from  June 
to  September.  The  downpour  of  rain  is  very  heavy,  and  blasts  of  wind 
blow  at  the  same  time  with  great  vehemence.  The  sun  is  often  not 
seen  for  weeks ;  and  as  much  as  75  inches  of  rain  have  been  registered 
in  the  single  month  of  July,  including  7  inches  within  twenty~four  hours. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  1875  amounts 
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to  i33'3  inches.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  amount  has  steadily 
decreased  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  stripping  of  the  forest-clad  hills 
for  coffee  cultivation.  The  mean  annual  temperature  durii^  the  same 
period  is  66'6°,  The  hottest  month  is  May,  when  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  82°;  but  on  the  whole  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold 
are  very  moderate. 

The  Coorg  climate  is  considered  salubrious  by  the  natives,  and  also 
by  European  residents,  but  its  cold  and  damp  exercise  injurious  effects 
on  natives  who  have  arrived  from  the  plains  of  India.  The  nights  are 
cool  throughout  the  year,  and  Europeans  are  able  to  take  exercise  in 
the  open  air  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  European  children  especially 
show  by  their  rosy  cheeks  that  they  enjoy  excellent  health.  The  most 
prevalent  disease  is  malarious  fever,  which  renders  the  mountain  valleys 
uninhabitable  during  the  hot  months.  Cholera  is  almost  unknown, 
but  small-pox  has  made  terrible  ravages  among  the  natives,  despite  the 
introduction  of  vacdnation.  In  1875,  a  total  of  4167  deaths  were 
reported,  of  which  3255  were  ascribed  to  fevers,  334  to  bowel  com- 
plaints, 66  to  small-pox,  and  5  to  cholera.  The  death-rate  was  2476  per 
thousand.  There  are  a  charitable  dispensaries — at  Merkira  and  Vira- 
rdjendra-p^ — at  which,  in  1875,  a  total  of  311  in-door  and  869a  out-door 
patients  were  treated.  The  total  expenditure  was  ^446,  towards  which 
Government  contributed  ;^3 85.  In  the  same  year,  1337  vaccinations 
were  performed. 

000rl& — Town,  Tanna  District,  Bombay. — See  Kurla. 

Oooom  (Ainwm). — River  in  Chengalpat  District,  Madras;  rises  in 
the  Conjevaram  tdluk,  and  flows  due  east,  entering  the  sea  in  lat, 
13°  4'  N.,  long.  80*  20'  E.  The  city  of  Madras  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  a  porrion  of  the  towtL 
The  volume  of  water  being  too  smaU  to  carry  off  all  the  impurities  with 
which  it  is  thus  charged,  the  Cooum  here  degenerates  into  little  better 
than  an  open,  sewer. 

Oorembu  O&ondeiL — Range  of  hills  in  the  District  of  South  Arcot, 
Madras,  lying  between  ir°  51'  and  12'  i'  n.  lat,  and  between  78°  4a' 
and  78°  55'  E.  long. — Su  Kalrayanmalai. 

OoriUjfa  (Koringa  ;  from  Kurangam,  '  a  stag,'  after  the  golden  stag 
in  the  Rimiyina ;  the  Kalingou  of  Pliny), — Town  in  Godivari  District, 
Madras ;  situated  at  the  northern  or  principal  mouth  of  the  Godivari 
river,  S  miles  south  of  Cocanada,  in  lat  16°  48'  25"  n.,  and  long. 
83°  16'  2o"  E.  Pop.  (1871),  5649;  number  of  houses,  1445.  An 
early  Dutch  settlement,  and  once  the  greatest  seaport  and  shipbuilding 
centre  on  the  coast ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  delta 
seaward,  a  place  of  little  commercial  importance.  The  silt  carried 
down  by  the  Godivari  has  formed  a  bar  outside  the  entrance.  In 
r8o2,   diere  was  a  dock  here   in  which  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy 
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were  repaired,  and  vessels  drawing  12  and  13  feet  could  enter. 
The  port  is  still  frequented  by  native  craft,  and  shipbuilding  yards  are 
at  work  in  the  hamlet  of  Tallareru  hard  by.  In  1874-75,  50  native 
craft  of  9178  tons  burden  entered,  bringing  imports  valued  at  ;£i3,ioo, 
chiefly  from  Burma.  The  exports  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at 
;^66,35o.  The  trade  has  been  steadily  declining  for  some  years.  The 
lighthouse  on  Hope  Island,  to  the  west,  warns  vessels  off  the  Godivaii 
shoals,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  ships  making  for  Coringa  or  Cocanada 
As,  however,  its  present  position  is  no  longer  suitable,  the  beacon  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  screw-pile  lighthouse,  with  an  improved  light  farther  north. 
Koringi  is  the  name  by  which  all  Telugus  are  known  in  Burma  and  the 
Straits,  and  the  name  of  the  town  itself  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Kalinga. 
The  town  has  twice  (in  1787  and  i83z)been  overwhelmed  by  a  tidal  wave. 

OorOEUUld6L — The  popular  name  applied  more  or  less  indehnitely 
to  portions  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  present  Madras  Presidency. 
By  some  writers,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of 
the  village  of  Coromandel,  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  with  those 
who  suppose  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cholamandalam,  '  the  country 
of  the  Cholas.'  By  this  name  it  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  ancient 
native  writings,  and  as  recently  as  1799,  the  seaboard  of  Coro- 
mandel  was  spoken  of  as  Cholamandalam  and  Choramandalam.  San 
Bartolomeo,  relating  in  r796  his  experiences  during  his  residence  in 
this  district,  speaks  of  '  the  coast  of  Ctolamandala,  which  Europeans 
very  improperly  call  Coromandel,'  but  derives  the  name  from  dwlam 
(Holcus  sorghum),  the  millet  which  forms  a  staple  food  of  the  pec^lc. 
The  true  spelling  of  cholam  in  the  vernacular,  however,  scarcely  sup^wits 
this  theory. — Su  Chola. 

OOTOmandel  {Karimanal,  'black  sand'). — Town  tnChengalpat  Dis- 
trict, Madras.  LaL  13°  26'  10"  n,,  long.  80'  20'  36"  E. ;  houses,  663 ; 
pop.  (1871),  3050,  chiefly  fishermen.  One  of  the  oldest  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  east  coast,  and  mentioned  as  a  native  town  as  early  as 
1499  by  Italian  travellers.  The  karimanal  01  sand  used  by  the  people 
instead  of  blotting  paper  is  foimd  here. 

Oortelliar  {Kortalaiydru). — River  of  Madras ;  rises  in  the  Kiveripik 
tank  in  North  Arcot,  and,  after  passing  through  the  Trivelldr  and 
Ponneri  talnki,  flows  into  the  Enntir  backwater  about  12  rnOes  noith 
of  Madras.  This  river  is  the  chief  source  of  the  Madras  water 
supply,  being  connected  by  means  of  an  anicut  with  the  Chodivaiam 
and  Red  Hills  tanks.  An  account  of  the  waterworks  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  Madras  City.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  the  bed  of 
the  present  Cortelliar  was  occupied  by  the  Palai.  Tributaries — the 
Mahendranadi,  Sappiir,  Tritani,  and  Nagari.  It  was  the  delay  caused 
by  a  sudden  fresh  in  the  Cortelliar  river  that  led  to  the  destruction  of 
General  Baillie's  column  by  Haidai  AU  in  178a 
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OOBSimb&S&r. — Decayed  town  in  Murshidabad  District,  Bengal — 
Ste  ICasimbazar. 

OOBaiptU*, — Ancient  village  on  the  Hiigli,  in  the  District  of  the 
Twenty-four  PaiganfU,  Bengal ;  now  a  northern  suburb  of  Calcutta,  on 
the  river  bank  a  few  miles  above  the  custom  house.  LaL  22°  37' 30"  N., 
long.  88'  24'  30"  E.     The  site  of  an  important  Government  gun  foundry. 

OOBSye. — River  of  Bengal. — Set  Kasal 

Oonrtallimi  {Kuttdlam). — Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras, 
and  the  sanitarium  of  the  District  from  June  to  December.  LaL 
8*  56'  20"  Nt  long.  77°  30'  E  ;  pop.  (1871),  1216 ;  number  of  houses, 
369.  Although  only  700  feet  above  sea  level,  Courtallum  receives  the 
south-west  monsoon  through  an  opening  in  the  Ghits,  and  possesses 
the  climate  and  flora  of  a  much  higher  elevation.  The  scenery  is 
greatly  admired,  and  the  waterfalls  are  considered  sacred  by  the  natives. 
The  smallest  cascade  is  100  feet  high,  and  below  it  is  a  beautiful  bathing 
pool  and  a  pagoda.  There  are  several  bungalows  occupied  for  a 
few  months  every  year  by  European  officials  and  their  families  from 
Palamkotta  and  Tievandurm.     Distance  from  Palamkotta,  35  miles. 

Oovelonff  {Kovilam). — Village  in  Chengalpat  District,  Madras; 
20  miles  south  of  Madras.  LaL  12°  46'  n.,  lon^  80°  17'  40'  e.  ;  pop. 
(1871),  1512,  chieily  fishennen  and  salt  manufacturers.  One  of  the 
earliest  European  settlements,  and  formerly  a  place  of  some  strategical 
importance.  The  fort,  built  by  the  first  Nawdb  of  Arcot  in  1745, 
■  was  by  a  stratagem  occupied  in  1750  by  the  French.  A  party  of 
soldiers,  with  arms  concealed  under  their  clothes,  and  simulating 
extreme  sickness,  were  admitted  into  the  fort  by  the  kindly  natives, 
who  believed  their  tale,  that  they  were  the  scurvy-smitten  crew  of  the 
ship  which  had  just  anchored  off  the  coast,  unable  to  proceed.  During 
the  night,  they  rose  and  overpowered  the  garrisotL  In  1753,  Lord 
Clive  invested  the  place,  and  the  French  surrendered  without  firing  a 
shoL  The  fortifications  were  then  blown  up.  Covelong  possesses  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  almshouse,  and  orphanage.  The  salt-pans  to 
the  west  of  the  village  are  large,  and  there  is  some  export  trade  in  this 
article.     Excellent  oysters  are  found  here. 

Oowcally.— Lighthouse  in  Mldnapur  District,  Bengal — Sa  Geon- 

KHALI. 

Oox's  B4s^. — Subdivision  of  Chittagong  District,  Bengal,  lying 
between  laL  20°  43'  and  ai°  54'  N.,  and  between  long.  91°  52'  and  92° 
22' E.  Area,  877  square  miles,  with  214  villages  and  35,564  houses. 
Fop.  (1873),  Muhammadans,  110,144;  Hindus,  14,111;  Buddhists, 
16,898 ;  Christians,  35  ;  total,  141,188,  viz.  males,  69,661,  and  fetnales, 
71,527.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  population,  49-3  per  cenL  ; 
average  density  of  population,  1 5 1  per  square  mile ;  average  number 
of  houses  per  square  mile,  29 ;  persons  per  village,  660 ;  persons  per 
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hoose,  5-5.  The  Subdivision,  which  was  constituted  on  the  15th  May 
1854,  comprises  the  five  police  circles  {thdnds)  of  Miskhil,  Chakiri^ 
Cox's  Biz^,  Rimu,  and  Ukhid. 

Cox's  B&Z&r. — Headquarters  of  the  Subdivision  and  police  circle 
(thdnd)  of  the  same  name,  Chittagong  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bighlchdll  ^^jL  IaL  31°  26'3i"n.,  and  long.  92°  i'  2"  e. 
Named  after  Captain  Cox,  who  in  1799  was  appointed  to  look  after  the 
many  thousand  Magh  fugitives  who  sought  shelter  in  British  territory 
after  the  conquest  of  Arakan  by  the  Burmese.  The  Ma^is  still  form 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  although  they  only  number 
1 1  -9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Subdivision.  The  Census  of 
1872  returned  the  population  of  Cox's  Bdzir  as  follows: — Magfas,  3205  ; 
Muhammadans,  831 ;  Hindus,  244 ;  total,  4180,  besides  an  estimate 
of  584  regular  inhabitants  who  were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  enumera- 
tion The  little  town  is  now  a  thriving  and  important  place,  differing 
altogether  in  appearance  from  a  Bengal  village.  The  places  of  worship, 
and  the  rest-houses  of  the  Maghs,  are  well  and  solidly  built ;  and  some 
of  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  residents  are  not  only  substantial,  but 
very  picturesque  and  neatly  ornamented.  The  houses  are  built 
entirely  of  timber  raised  on  piles,  after  the  Burmese  fashioa  For 
purposes  of  police  and  conservancy,  a  town  corporation  has  been  con- 
stituted, which  in  1876-77  raised  a  revenue  of  ^^198  from  a  house  tax, 
and  expended  ^^312  ;  average  incidence  of  taxation,  9^d.  per  head  of 
the  town  population. 

Oranganore-^Town  in  Travancore  State,  Madras. — AkKranganur. 

Onddalore  (JCiida/iir).^Td/ui  of  South  Arcot  District,  Madras. 
Area,  459  square  miles,  of  which  all  but  92  are  cultivated  or  cultivable ; 
houses,  39,935;  pop.  {1871),  284,849.  Classified  according  to  religion, 
there  were — 272,659  Hindus  (being  128,050  Sivaites,  143,580  Vaish- 
navs,  and  1019  Ling^yats) ;  7192  Muhammadans  (being  6869  Sunnis, 
308  Shi^,  and  15  Wahibls) ;  Christians,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, 
4910;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  88.  The  land  revenue  for  1874-75 
amounted  to  £3^,^^^     Chief  places,  Cuddalore  and  Panrotl 

Onddalore  {Kudalur,  Gudulir,  Kudla-ir,  '  The  town  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers ').— Municipal  town  in  Cuddalore  /dlui.  South  Arcot 
District,  Madras.  Situated  on  the  backwater  formed  by  the  confluent 
estuaries  of  the  Guddilam  and  Pardvan^r  rivers;  ri6  miles  by  sea  and 
127  by  rail  south  of  Madras,  and  16  miles  south  of  Pondicherri.  Lat 
11°  42'  45"  N.,  long.  79°  48'  45"  E,  Number  of  houses,  7226  ;  pop. 
(1871),  40,464,  being  38,129  Hindus,  1982  Muhammadans,  and  353 
Christians.  Of  the  adult  males,  22  per  cent  are  weavers  or  small 
traders.  The  municipal  area  extends  over  13  square  miles,  including 
18  hamlets,  which  form  the  suburbs  of  the  town  ;  municipal  income  for 
1875-76,  ;^3S3S ;  incidence  of  taxation,  about  8d  per  head  of  the  late- 
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able  population.  As  regards  population,  Cuddalore  ranks  tenth  among 
the  towns  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  As  the  headquarters  of  the 
District  administration,  it  contains  all  the  chief  public  offices,  courts, 
jail,  etc,  besides  a  railway  station  and  sea-customs  and  marine  establish- 
ments. It  carries  on  a  large  land  trade  with  Madras  in  indigo,  oils, 
and  sugar,  which  are  manufactured  here ;  and  it  exports  by  sea  great 
quantities  of  grain.  The  vessels  which  entered  harbour  during  1874-75 
aggregated  26,305  tons  in  burthen.  For  the  same  year  the  imports, 
chiefly  railway  material,  were  valued  at  ;£ioo,ooo;  and  the  exports, 
principally  rice,  at  ;^30,ooo.  The  river  mouths  having  silted  Up,  only 
native  craft  can  come  up  to  the  town,  but  good  anchorage  in  6  to  8 
fathoms  can  be  obtained  i^  miles  from  the  shore  in  the  roads.  The 
native  town,  Cuddalore  proper,  lies  on  a  low,  damp  site  about  3  miles 
south  of  Munjakupam,  where  the  Europeans  reside.  It  is  remarkably 
well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  exceptionally  substantial  It  contains 
the  jail  (formerly  the  Company's  factory),  the  barracks,  now  unoccupied, 
and  the  marine  and  mercantile  offices.  The  European  quarter,  which 
stands  on  slightly  higher  ground,  contains  all  the  public  offices,  scattered 
on  a  large  plain,  intersected  by  good  roads  with  avenues  of  trees.  The 
station  has  a  reputation  for  being  healthy.  About  3  miles  north-east  are 
situated  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sl  David. 

The  history  of  Cuddalore  dates  from  1682,  when  the  Company 
opened  negotiations  with  the  '  Khin  of  Gingee  '  for  permission  to  settle 
here.  The  first  building  was  erected  in  1683,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  formal  lease  was  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  present  port  and  the 
former  fortress.  During  the  next  ten  years,  trade  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  Company  erected  Fort  SL  David  for  the  protection  of  the 
place,  and  rebuilt  their  warehouses.  On  the  fall  of  Madras  in  1 746,  the 
British  administration  withdrew  to  Cuddalore,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
twice  unsuccessfiilly  besieged  by  the  French  under  Dupleix.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Presidency  remained  here  till  1752,  when  the  Govern- 
ment returned  to  Madras.  During  this  interval,  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  the  settlement  as  spies  in  the  French  service.  In  1755, 
Lord  Olive  was  in  command  at  Cuddalore.  In  1758,  the  French 
occupied  the  town,  and  stormed  and  destroyed  the  fort;  but  in  1760, 
after  the  battle  of  Wandiwash,  the  British  regained  possessioa  In 
1783,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  their  ally  Tipii 
Sult^  by  whom  the  fortifications  were  sufficiently  renewed  to  enable 
it  to  withstand  in  the  following  year  a  siege  and  several  assaults. 
During  the  siege,  a  drawn  battle  was  fought  in  the  roadstead  between 
the  French  and  Enghsh  fleets.  In  1785,  Cuddalore  was  formally 
restored  to  the  British,  and  in  iSor  it  was  included  in  the  cession  of 
the  Kamatic  Of  the  fort,  only  a  few  ruins  now  remain,  but  it  must 
once  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
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Oaddapah  {Kadapd). — A  British  District  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  lying  between  13*  25'  and  16*  20'  n.  lat,  and  77°  55'  and  79* 
40'  E.  long.  Area,  8367  square  miles;  population  in  1871,  1,351, 194- 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  District  of  Kamiil  (Kumool),  on  the 
east  by  Nellore,  on  the  south  by  North  Aicot  and  the  State  of  Mysore, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mysore  and  Bellary. 

Physical  Aspects. — Cuddapah  (Kadapa)  District  lies  beneath  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Eastern  Ghdts  and  the  opposing  face  of  the  Myscure  plateau, 
forming  an  irregular  parallelogram,  shut  in  on  the  east  and  south  by 
high  mountain  ranges,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  stretching  away 
into  broad  plains.  The  Pilkonda  and  Seshichalam  range  bisects  it  into 
two  divisions,  which  differ  materially  in  general  aspect  and  character. 
The  upper  half  consists  in  part  of  a  bare  expanse  of  black  cotton-soil, 
and  elsewhere  of  thickly  wooded  hills,  from  which  impetuous  torrents 
descend  in  the  rainy  season  to  the  Penn^r,  the  only  stream  in  the  District 
which  deserves  the  name  of  river.  The  other  streams  of  Cuddapah, 
though  small,  are  of  value  to  the  country,  and  on  their  banks  are  found 
all  the  busiest  centres  of  population.  The  lower  half  of  the  District, 
skirted  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  Seshichalam  range,  slopes  up 
gently  from  the  foot  of  those  hills  till  it  merges  in  the  Mysore  plateau, 
undulating  so  continuously  throughout  its  extent  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  whole  a  perfectly  level  mile  of  ground.  Isolated  hills 
and  masses  of  rock  stud  the  country,  in  some  instances,  as  at  Garram- 
konda,  forming  objects  of  peculiar  picturesqueness  and  grandeur. 
The  main  watershed  of  the  country  runs  north-west  and  south-west, 
discharging  its  drainage  into  the  central  valley  of  the  Penndr,  the  chief 
tributaries  being  the  Kundair  and  Sagalair.  The  other  larger  streams 
are  the  Chitrdvati,  PApaghni,  and  Cheyair.  The  last  of  these  exhibits 
scenery  of  remarkable  grandeur  along  its  course,  and  all  have  hills  of 
alluvial  soil,  varying  in  breadth,  sloping  up  firom  either  bank.  The 
forest  area  is  large,  and  the  timber — blauckwood,  ydlama,  yept,  shand- 
amon,  etc — valuable ;  but  only  ro.ooo  acres  are  at  present  conserved, 
and  these  chiefly  for  railway  requirements.  Among  the  /era  natura, 
cheetah,  sdmbhar  deer,  bear,  wild  boar,  and  porcupine  may  be  considered 
characteristic  of  the  jungle-clad  hill  tracts,  while  elsewhere  antelope, 
wolt^  hysna,  and  fox  are  common. 

History. — Passing  over  the  tradition  which  assigns  to  Cuddapah  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  story  of  Rima,  and  that  debateable  era  when 
three  Hindu  kingdoms  are  said  to  have  divided  Southern  India,  the 
history  of  the  District  begins  with  the  Muhammadan  period.  The 
Hindu  kings  of  Vijiyanagar  then  exercised  feudal  authority  over  this 
tract,  which  was  long  saved  by  its  numerous  hill  forts  from  tailing  under 
permanent  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  the  Musalmins.  But  after  the 
disaster  of  Tdlikot  in  1 5  65,  Cuddapah  became  the  high  road  for  the  armies 
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invading  the  Kamatic,  and  was  distributed  piecemeal  among  various 
Muhammadan  chiefs  subordinate  to  the  Gotconda  kii^om.  One  of 
these,  the  Garramkonda  Nawib,  exercised  more  than  local  powers ; 
he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  and,  except  for  the  feudal 
obligation  of  military  aid,  was  subject  to  none  of  the  usual  conditions  of 
a  tributary.  But  about  1642,  the  estate  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
MarhatUb,  and  the  chief  had  to  fly  to  the  Nizim,  by  whom  he  was 
subsequently  assigned  another /if^r.  Meanwhile,  Cuddapah  was  given 
up  to  plunder  by  Sivaji,  the  Marhatta,  who  placed  Brihmans  in  charge 
of  each  of  Che  conquered  strongholds,  and,  to  use  a  phrase  of  con- 
temporary history,  'scraped  the  country  to  the  bones.'  A  gap  now 
occurs  in  local  history.  But  early  in  the  following  century,  we  find 
Abdiil  Nabf  Khin,  the  *  Cuddapah  NawAb,'  acting  independently  of 
the  Nizim,  and  laying  under  tribute  the  poligdrs  of  the  tract  known  as 
the  BiramahEll,  notably  the  chief  of  Punganiir,  who,  besides  an  annual 
payment  of  32,000  pagodas,  was  required  to  maintain  a  force  of  2000 
armed  men.  Three  Nawdbs  of  Cuddapah  ruled  in  succession,  each 
increasing  the  power  bequeathed  to  him;  but  the  third  came  into 
collision  with  the  rising  power  of  the  MarhattAs  about  the  year  173a, 
and  from  this  event  dates  the  decline  of  the  bouse.  In  1750,  however, 
the  Cuddapah  Nawib  was  still  playing  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Kamatic  In  the  following  year,  he  headed  the  conspiracy  in 
which  MuzafTar  Jang,  the  Nizim,  lost  his  life,  in  the  LuckereddlpalU 
Pass— killed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Nawib  of  Cuddapah  himselC  In  1757, 
the  Marhatti  chiefs  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Pathin  chiefs  at 
the  town  of  Cuddapah,  but  lost  all  advantage  of  the  victory  by  the 
advance  of  the  army  of  the  Nizim,  with  a  French  condngent  under  M. 
Bussy.  Meanwhile,  Haidar  Ali  had  risen  to  supreme  power  in  Mysore. 
Jealous  of  the  Marhatti  successes,  he  intrigued  successfully  for  the 
surrender  of  Garramkonda  fort ;  and  in  1 769,  having  signed  a  truce  with 
the  British,  turned  all  his  attention  to  Cuddapah.  In  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Nizim  he  stipulated  for  a  joint  invasion  of  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  conquered  lands,  in  return  for  the  possession 
of  Cuddapah  by  Mysore.  A  series  of  invasions  and  counter-invasions 
followed.  In  178a,  on  the  death  of  Haidar  All,  a  descendant  of  the 
last  Cuddapah  Nawdb  claimed  the  title,  and  was  supported  by  a  small 
British  detachment,  which,  however,  was  treacherously  massacred  during 
a  pariey.  For  the  next  few  years,  Cuddapah  enjoyed  comparative 
rest;  but  in  1790,  when  the  Marhattis,  the  Nizim,  and  the  British 
combined  to  overthrow  Tipii  Sultin,  the  Nizim's  first  step  was  to 
recover  Cuddapah.  In  T79a,  Tipd  signed  a  treaty  ceding  the  whole 
of  the  Cuddapah  District,  with  the  fort  of  Garramkonda,  to  the  Nizim, 
who  granted  it  mjdgir  three  years  later  to  M  Raymond,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  contingent  he  was  commanding.     But  the  Madras 
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Government,  disquieted  by  this  occupation  of  so  important  a  frontier 
post,  compelled  M.  Raymond's  withdrawal  by  thre^«ning  to  attack 
Cuddapah.  For  the  next  few  years,  a  general  scramble  for  the  forts  of 
the  District  took  place  among  'Ca&pel^rs.  In  1799,  after  the  tail  of 
Seringapatam,  Cuddai>ah  was  transferred  by  the  Nizim  to  the  British, 
in  satisfaction  of  arrears  of  pay  due  by  him  to  his  British  contingent 
In  1800,  this  cession  was  formally  ratified,  and  since  that  date  the 
District  has  had  but  little  history.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  the  first 
Collector  of  '  the  Ceded  Districts '  (Cuddapah,  Kumool,  and  Bellary), 
found  Cuddapah  held  by  some  80  poligirs  or  feudal  chiefs,  all  main- 
taining bodies  of  retainers  who  subsisted  entirely  by  plundering  the  open 
villages.  These  feudal  chiefs  asserted  their  independence,  but,  one  after 
the  other,  were  reduced  to  submission ;  and  the  District  was  surveyed, 
assessed,  and  brought  into  order  by  the  establishment  of  a  police  and  a 
settled  administration  of  justice.  In  1807,  when  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
retired  firom  his  post,  the  Madras  Government  recorded  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  following  order : — '  From  disunited  hordes  of 
lawless  plunderers  and  freebooters,  the  people  are  now  as  far  advanced 
in  civilisation,  submission  to  the  laws,  and  obedience  to  the  magistrates 
as  any  of  the  subjects  under  this  Government  "Hie  revenues  are 
collected  with  facility ;  every  one  seems  satisfied  with  his  position,  and 
the  regret  of  the  people  is  universal  on  the  departure  of  the  Principal 
Collector.'  In  1832,  the  Pathins  of  Cuddapah,  affecting  to  see  in  an 
act  committed  by  one  of  their  own  faith  an  attempt  to  outrage  a  place 
of  worship,  reused  a  riot,  in  which  the  Sub-Collector  (Mr,  Macdonald) 
was  murdered.  In  1846,  a  descendant  of  the  dispossessed  >tf/.^r  of 
Nossum,  dissatisfied  with  the  pension  he  received,  attempted  to  excite 
a  general  rebellion,  and  collected  on  the  frontiers  two  forces  of  several 
thousand  menu  Each  was  promptly  defeated  by  British  detachments, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  quiet  was  completely  restored,  ^ce 
that  date,  no  event  of  historical  importance  has  occurred.  Of  all  the 
turbulent  poligdrs  not  one  now  remains  in  occupation  of  his  ancestral 
property,  but  their  descendants  receive  small  allowances  from  the 
Government  Their  estates  are  now  held  on  direct  tenure  by  the  culti- 
vators, to  whom  they  have  been  leased  in  small  lots, 

Papulation. — The  Census  of  1871  disclosed  a  total  population  of 
ii35i'i94  persons,  living  in  339,603  houses,  on  an  area  of  8367  square 
miles,  giving  an  average  of  4  persons  per  house,  and  161  per  square  mile. 
The  adult  population  consists  of  456,075  males  and  452,460  females; 
of  the  children,  237,315  are  boys  and  205,334  girls, — showing  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  to  be  only  95  to  10a  Arranged  according 
to  religion,  Hindus  numbered  1,242,317;  Muhammadans,  103,676; 
Christians,  4973;  Buddhists,  Jains,  and  'others,'  a2&  The  Hindus, 
classified  according  to  form  of  worship,  showed  50*3  per  cent  Vaish- 
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navs,  49*2  per  cent  Sivaites,  leaving  0*5  fot  Lingdyats  and  others. 
Classified  according  to  caste,  436  per  cent  were  Vallilars  (culti- 
vators); 8'5  per  cent  Idaiyars  (shepherds);  5-2  per  cent.  Kaikalars 
(weavers);  3-4  percent  Chettis  (traders);  37  per  cent  Sembadavan 
(fishermen) ;  2-5  per  cent  Brdhmans  (priests) ;  15  per  cent  Kshattriyas 
(warriors);  leaving  S'6  per  cent  for  all  the  others,  85  per  cent 
unclassified,  and  14-5  returned  as  'Pariahs.'  Of  the  ValUlars,  54-9  per 
cent  engage  in  their  caste  occupation ;  of  the  Brahmans,  24  per  cent 
own  landed  property,  and  25'i  per  cent  follow  the  learned  professions, 
or  are  in  Government  employ.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  while  the 
Brihmans  are  by  a  vast  majority  returned  as  Siva- worshippers,  the 
Kshattriyas  are  generally  Vaishnavs.  The  Muhammadans  arrange 
themselves  as  follows  : — Shaikhs,  66,83r,  or  64  5  per  cent  of  the  whole; 
Sayyids,  10,654;  Pathins,  8680;  Mughals,  1325;  and  'others,'  16,186: 
females  bearing  to  males  a  proportion  of  only  90  to  100.  Of  the 
Christians  (4973),  nearly  all  are  Pariahs,  and  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  wandering  tribes — known  to  the  police  as  'the  criminal  classes' — 
comprise  the  Yanadis,  Yerukalas,  Chenchuwars,  and  SugaJis.  The  first 
of  these,  a  low-statured  race,  live  among  the  hills  on  the  frontier  of  the 
District,  descending  at  times  to  take  employment  in  the  plains.  In 
their  unreclaimed  state  they  are  the  determined  plunderers  of  the 
shepherds'  flocks.  In  the  Forest  Department  their  woodcraft  is  turned 
to  good  account  The  Yerukalas  will  seldom  settle,  preferring  to 
wander  about,  under  pretence  of  collecting  jungle  produce.  A  favourite 
form  of  crime  with  them  is  to  enter  an  unguarded  house  at  night  and 
wrench  the  jewels  from  the  ears  of  sleeping  women  and  children.  The 
Sugalis,  who  are  comparatively  harmless,  resemble  European  gipsies  in 
their  wandering  life,  picturesque  costume,  and  pilfering  tendencies. 
The  Chenchuvars,  physically  a  fine  race  of  men,  are  most  incorrigible 
criminals,  showing  little  regard  to  human  life. 

The  inhabitants  have  doubled  during  the  last  forty  years,  but  the 
emigrants  to  the  West  Indies  from  the  neighbouring  Districts  would 
here  still  find  plenty  of  land.  From  Cuddapah  there  is  no  emigration. 
Of  the  sj  millions  of  acres  in  Cuddapah  District  only  i^  millions  are 
reported  as  under  tillage.  Of  the  population,  about  500,000  may  be 
called  '  urban,'  inhabiting  14  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  5000, 
and  lai  villages  with  from  1000  to  5000  inhabitants.  Number  of  minor 
hamlets,  1 161,  giving  over  7  to  the  square  mile.  The  chief  towns  are — 
Cuddapah,  with  16,275  inhabitants;  Badvail,  8337;  Proddatur,  6709; 
and  PoLi,  Vampalli,  Nandialampet,  Pata  Cuddapah,  Vutukuru, 
and  Vonipenta,  all  having  over  6000  inhabitants. 

Natural  CalamitUs. — Between  1800  and  1802  there  was  considerable 
distress  in  Cuddapah,  and  relief  works  were  opened,  ^ain  in  1866  very 
high  prices  obtained ;  and  the  great  drought  of  r  87  6-7  7  caused  severe  suffer- 
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ing  throughout  the  District.  In  1865,  part  of  the  District  suffered  from 
a  visitation  of  grasshoppers.  From  the  commencement  of  the  District 
history,  alternate  droughts  and  floods  appear  to  have  prevailed.  Three 
years  of  drought  preceded  a  great  bursting  of  the  tanks  in  1S03 ;  and 
in  1818,  after  a  dry  year,  180  tanks  in  one  tdluk  alone  were  breached 
by  the  sudden  and  excessive  rainfalL  In  i8io,  a  violent  storm  burst 
770  tanks,  causing  the  destruction  of  a  few  human  hves  and  many 
cattle.  In  1851,  there  was  a  greater  mortality  from  the  same  cause ;  in 
one  of  the  villages  swept  away,  500  people  were  drowned.  Cudd^^h 
suffered  severely  in  the  great  Madras  famine  of  1877,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  the  article  on  Madras  Presidency. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — The  manufacture  of  cloth  from  the  cotton 
produced  in  the  District  ranks  first  among  the  local  industries.  In  1 804, 
the  number  of  looms  was  estimated,  under  the  East  India  Company's 
system  of '  Investments,'  at  19,626,  turning  out  annually  goods  to  the 
value  of  ;£23o,ooo ;  and  in  1875,  the  out-turn  of  cotton  having  more 
than  doubled  since  1804,  the  value  of  the  manufoctuied  produce  was 
estimated  at  ^^400,000.  The  manufacture  of  indigo  has  of  late  years 
decreased,  the  European  firms  having  closed  their  factories,  and  the 
business  falling  entirety  into  the  hands  of  native  producer.  The  sugar 
made  in  Cuddapah  commands  a  market  throughout  Southern  India, 
the  cane  being  of  superior  quality.  The  roads  of  the  District  aggregate 
a  length  of  850  miles  (a  great  portion  bdng  over  cotton  soil,  and 
passable  only  in  dry  weather),  and  are  spread  equally  over  the  District 
They  branch  off  from  the  three  main  lines  from  Madras  to  Bellary, 
Kamiil  (Kumool),  and  Kadiri.  A  canal  35  miles  in  length  runs  vi& 
Proddatdr  to  Cuddapah,  and  arrangements  were  in  progress  in  1875 
for  establishing  water  traffic  The  Madras  Railway  (north-western 
line)  traveraes  the  District  for  izi  miles,  with  10  stations. 

The  religious  institutions  of  the  District  are  important  in  the 
aggregate,  Government  continuing  an  ancient  allowance  of  ^3700, 
and  local  piety  contributing  very  extensive  endowments.  The  Car 
Festival  in  the  Proddatilr  and  other  Idluks,  the  Bathing  Festival  of 
Pushpagiri,  and  the  Gangajatrd  Festivals,  all  attract  large  assemblages, 
and  facilitate  the  interchange  of  local  products. 

Administration. — For  administrative  purposes,  the  District  has  been 
divided  into  ii  fdluks.  The  land  revenue  amounted  in  1875  to 
^^196,000,  while  excise  yielded  ^14,000,  stamps  and  registiatioo 
fees  ;^i3,ooo,  and  miscellaneous  items  ;^23,ooa  Total  revenue, 
^^256,000.  The  cost  of  all  the  establishments  —  revenue,  police, 
judicial,  etc — for  the  same  year  was  ^£52,000,  while  the  estimated 
money  value  of  the  lands  alienated  in  payment  of  service  amounts  to 
;^77,ooo;  making  the  total  cqst  of  local  administration  to  be  ;£i 39,000. 
This  does  not,  however,  biclude  the  alienations  in  personal  and  relipoos 
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'  Inims,'  amounting  to  an  additional  ;^6o,ooo.  In  fact,  such  an 
excessive  quantity  of  '  Inim '  land  has  been  granted  in  this  District, 
that  the  cultivating  class  is  to  a  considerable  degree  independent  of 
Government  land.  The  administration  of  justice  is  conducted  by  8 
civil  and  ai  criminal  courts,  the  proceeds  of  the  former  in  fees  not 
only  meeting  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  courts,  but  going  far  to  cover 
those  of  the  criminal  The  returned  value  of  the  civil  causes  disposed 
of  in  r87S  was  ^103,700;  the  total  number  of  criminal  cases,  4532, 
resulting  in  the  conviction  of  3185  persons.  Thepolice  force  comprises 
1033  men  of  all  ranks,  giving  a  proportion  of  i  to  every  9  square  miles 
and  every  1300  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
;^i4,z43.  The  District  possesses  one  jail  in  the  town  of  Cuddapah, 
with  a  daily  average  population  of  155,  costing  ^8,  12s.  per  head. 

Eklucation  is  provided  by  grants  from  the  local  funds,  amounting 
to  ;f  1359  annually,  and  by  Government  aids  to  about  the  same  sum. 
In  1872-73,  there  were  347  schools  distributed  over  the  District,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  6315  scholars,  besides  the  sUlak  school  with  an 
average  roll  of  300  more.  The  one  municipality  is  that  of  Cuddapah, 
with  an  income,  in  1875-76,  of  about  ^2000,  firom  which  are  supported 
an  elementary  school,  civil  dispensary,  vaccinating  staff,  conservancy 
establishments,  and  municipal  police. 

Medical  Aspects. — ^The  climate,  though  trying,  does  not  appear  to  be 
unhealthy.  In  January  and  February,  north-east  winds,  cool  and  dry, 
keep  the  temperature  at  about  75°  F.,  but  in  March  the  heat  begins  to 
increase,  and  till  the  end  of  June  the  mean  varies  from  95°  to  100°  in 
the  shade.  From  July  to  September  inclusive,  cooler  breezes,  with 
occasional  showers,  prevail  from  the  south-west,  and  from  September 
to  December,  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  the  temperature  averages 
70*  F.  Cholera  occasionally  visits  the  District  in  an  epidemic  form,  but 
causes  no  serious  mortality.  Small-pox  shows  a  lower  death-rate  than  in 
any  other  District  of  the  Presidency,  except  Ganjim  and  South  Kanara. 
Fever  carries  off  great  numbers  annually;  and  to  this  cause  is  probably 
due  the  reputation  for  unhealthiness  unfairly  bestowed  on  the  District. 
The  disease  called  '  Madura-foot '  is  endemic  in  the  black  cotton-soil 
tdiuks.  Vaccination  still  meets  with  opposition,  and  makes  but  little 
progress.  The  annual  rainfall  of  the  District  between  1866  and  1S73 
averaged  31 J  inches. 

OaddapaJl  {Kadapa). — Tihtk  of  Cuddapah  District,  Madras.  Area, 
761  square  miles,  containing  41,073  houses,  grouped  into  165  towns 
and  villages;  pop.  (1871),  163,013.  Classified  according  to  religion, 
there  were  144,227  Hindus  (viz.  85,976  Sivaites,  57,800  Vaishnavs, 
451  Lingiyats  and 'others');  18,220  Muhammadans  (including  16,692 
Sunnis,  211  Shi£[3,and  1317  'others');  409  Christians;  157  Buddhists, 
Jains,  and  '  others.'    The  tdluk  forms  a  basin  completely  shut  in  on 
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three  sides  by  the  I^nkamaldi  and  SesMchalam  Hills,  and  vat^^  by 
the  Penn^r,  which  within  its  limits  receives  three  tributaiy  streams,  the 
Kundair,  Pipaghni,  and  Bugair.  Diamond-yielding  quartzite  is  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  above  Chenniir  and  Kanupaitl  The  farming 
carried  on  in  this  tdluk  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
District  The  use  of  both  irrigation  and  manure  is  more  resorted  to 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  is  better  understood.  Cud- 
dapah  indigo,  which  difl'ers  in  bting  extracted  from  the  plants  when 
green,  commands  a  higher  price  than  the  dye  from  other  parts  of  the 
Presidency.  Of  the  total  area,  only  about  one-third  pays  land  revenue ; 
16,000  acres  of  'wet'  land  yielding  ;£rr,45o,  and  135,600  acres  of 
'dry,'  ;^ii,898.  The  chief  places  are  Cuddapah,  Kamalipuram, 
Akkayapali,  and  Komadi.  The  Madras  Railway  has  3  sUtions  within 
the  tdluk,  and  good  roads  run  alongside  the  canal  which  traverses  the 
river  valley.  Education  is  very  backward,  even  the  ordinary  payai 
schools  being  remarkably  few  in  number,  and  exclusive.  Historically, 
the  interest  of  the  tiluk  centres  in  its  chief  town,  Cuddapah. 

Onddapah  {Kadapd).  —  Municipal  town  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  Cuddapah  District,  Madras ;  situated  in  lat  14°  38'  49"  n., 
and  long.  78°  51'  47"  e.,  in  the  Penn^-  valley,  6  miles  south  of  that 
river  and  161  miles  by  rail  from  Madras;  pop,  (1871),  t6,275. 
Municipal  income  for  187576,  ^^zoio;  incidence  of  taxation,  about 
rod.  per  head.  As  the  headquarters  of  the  District,  Cuddapah  contains 
all  the  chief  offices  of  local  administration,  the  Judge's  and  Collector's 
courts,  jail,  telegraph  and  post  offices.  The  railway  (opened  in  1868) 
showed  for  1875  a  local  passenger  traffic  of  140,786,  and  in  goods 
13,514  tons,  yielding  altogether  a  revenue  of  ;(f^23,oo7.  The  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  indigo  and  cotton,  and  the  prindptal 
industry  is  the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth.  The  town,  being  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  bare  sandstone  hills,  is  one  of  the  hottest  in  the  District, 
the  mean  temperature  in  the  shade  from  March  to  July  inclusive  being 
97°  F. ;  annual  rainfall,  2^  inches.  The  native  town  is  unhealthily 
situated  and  squalidly  built,  the  proportion  of  substantial  buildings 
being  much  lower  than  in  many  large  villages,  Cuddapah  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Vijdyanagar  dynasty. 
But  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Old  Cuddapah 
(Pata^luddapah),  and  the  total  absence  of  ancient  Hindu  buildings, 
prove  the  modem  origin  of  the  present  town.  Muhammadan  local 
tradition  names  Abddl  Nab{  Mii  as  the  founder;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  one  of  the  Pathin  lieutenants  of  the  Golconda  army 
erected  the  fort  about  1570.  It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  iSth 
century,  when  the  soK^alled  Naw^b  of  Kurpa  (Cuddapah)  had  absorbed 
the  whole  of  the  tract  known  as  the  Bdlighkt,  except  Giiti,  and  had 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  Biramah^,  that  Cuddapah  appears  as  the 
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capital  of  a  separate  kingdom  (f«  Coddapah  District).  In  174S,  the 
Nawib  followed  the  standard  of  the  Nizdm  MuzafTar  Jang  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  two  years  afterwards  murdered  his  lord  paramount  with 
his  own  hand  Eight  years  later,  retribution  overtook  him  ;  his  country 
was  invaded  by  the  Marhattis,  to  whom  he  was  compelled  to  cede  half 
his  estates,  including  Gairamkonda  fort ;  and  at  the  same  time  Haidar 
Ali  of  Mysore  wrested  the  Biramahil  firom  him.  In  1769,  the  Naw^b 
of  Cuddapah  paid  tribute  to  Mysore ;  but,  having  in  the  following  year 
joined  the  Nizdm,  he  was  attacked  by  Haidar  AH,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
gallant  defence,  his  fort  was  captured  Soon  after,  the  Nawib  sur- 
rendered at  Sidhaut  In  179a,  Cuddapah  was  restored  by  treaty  to 
the  Nizim,  who  made  it  over  for  a  time  in  jdgir  to  M.  Raymond,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  contingent  In  1800,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
East  India  Company,  and  in  1817  constituted  the  headquarters  of  the 
District     Since  1868  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  military  cantonment. 

The  name  has  been  derived  firom  Kripa,  'mercy'  (Sansk.);  but 
others  connect  it  with  Gadapa,  'a  gate'  (Telugu) — i.e.,  'the  gate  to 
Tripatl'  During  the  Muhammadan  occupation,  the  town  was  called 
NekuEimiibid 

OnlUL — Subdivision  and  town  in  Baldwin  District,  Bengal. — See 
Kalna. 

Onmbnm  {Kambkam). — Town  in  Madura  District,  Madras ;  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  in  the  south  -  west  of  the  District. 
Lat  9°  44'  so"  N.,  long.  77°  20' 35"  e.  ;  pop.  (187 1),  14,770;  number  of 
houses,  2957,  The  valley  is  a  fertile  tract  sheltered  by  the  Travancore 
Hills,  and  watered  by  a  feeder  of  the  VygaL  The  fort  of  Cumbum 
was  stormed  by  Vishwarith  Naik  in  the  16th  century. 

Oambnni  {Kambham). — Small  municipaUty  in  Kamdl  (Kumool) 
District,  Madras,  and  headquarters  of  the  Idlui  of  the  same  name. 
Lat  15"  34'  15"  N.,  long.  79'  9'  1"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  7137 ;  number  of 
houses,  2672,  The  municipal  revenue  (about  ;^6oo)  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  sanitary  wants  of  the  place ;  and  no  town  in  the  Presidency 
has  a  worse  reputation  for  fever.  A  tank  or  lake  has  been  formed 
here  by  damming  the  Gundlakamma  river  by  a  iandh  57  feet  high, 
thrown  between  two  hills.  This  lake  has  an  area  of  about  15  square 
miles,  and  is  largely  used  for  irrigadon.  The  only  building  of  interest 
is  a  dismantled  fort 

Cutch  (KachehK). — Native  State  under  the  political  superintendence 
of  the  Government  of  Bombay;  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  the  Province  of  Sind,  on  the  east  by  Native  SUtes  under  the  Fdlan- 
pur  Agency,  on  the  south  by  the  peninsula  of  Kithiiwdr  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  limits, 
inclusive  of  the  great  salt  marsh  termed  the  Runn  (Rann),  extend  from 
lat.  J2°  47'  to  24°  40'  N.,  and  from  long.  68°  26'  to  71*  45'  E.    The 
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greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  205  miles,  and  the  breadth  from 
north  to  south  (which  Is  nearly  equal  throughout  its  whole  extent),  ito 
miles.  The  area  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  Runn,  is  about  6300 
square  miles;  estimated  population  in  1873,  487,305.  The  capital  is 
Bhuj,  where  the  Chief  or  Rdo  resides. 

From  its  isolated  position,  the  special  character  of  its  people,  their 
peculiar  dialect,  and  their  strong  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  to  their 
ruler,  the  peninsula  of  Cutch  has  more  of  the  elements  of  a  distinct 
nationality  than  any  other  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment. 

Physitai  Aspects. — The  whole  territory  of  Cutch  is  almost  entirely  cut 
off  bora  the  continent  of  India — north  by  the  Great  Runn,  east  by  the 
Little  Runn,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  eastern  or  Kori  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Though  on  the  whole 
treeless,  barren,  and  rocky,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  varied  by  ranges 
of  hills  and  isobted  peaks,  by  m^ed  and  deeply-cut  river  beds,  and  by 
well-tilled  valleys  and  tracts  of  rich  pasture  land.  On  the  south,  behind 
a  high  bank  of  sand  that  lines  the  sea^coast,  lies  a  low,  fertile,  and  well- 
cultivated  plain  from  30  to  30  miles  broad.  Beyond  this  plain,  the 
Dora,  a  broad  belt  of  hilly  ground,  stretches  east  and  west  from  500  to 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Behind  the  Dora  range  lies  a 
rich  valley,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Charwir,  a  second  line  of 
hills  parallel  to  the  first,  but  higher,  narrower,  and,  especially  along  the 
northern  side,  more  precipitous.  Again,  beyond  the  Charwjr  Hills,  a 
low-lying  belt  of  rich  pasturage,  about  7  miles  broad,  stretches  northwards 
to  the  Great  Runn  or  salt  desert ;  and,  close  to  its  southern  shore,  four 
hilly  islands  (from  one  of  which  rises  Patcham  Pfr,  the  liighest  point  in 
Cutch,  r45o  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  stand  out  from  the  bed  of 
the  Runn.  Each  of  the  two  chief  ranges  that,  stretching  east  and  west, 
form  as  it  were  a  double  backbone  to  the  peninsula  of  Cutch,  is  marked 
by  one  peak  of  special  height  and  of  peculiar  shape  Of  these,  Ninu, 
the  centre  point  of  the  southern  hills,  is  nearly  800,  and  Indria,  the 
most  prominent  peak  of  the  northern  hills,  nearly  900  feet  above  the  sea 
level  Besides  these  two  main  ranges,  in  the  south-west  a  broken  line 
of  hills,  and  from  the  central  plains  isolated  peaks,  rising  to  a  com- 
manding height,  give  the  greater  part  of  the  State  a  rugged  and 
rocky  appearance.  Except  some  brightly-coloured  cliffs  and  boulders, 
the  hills  are  dusty  brown  and  white,  their  sides  bare  or  covered  with  a 
stunted  brushwood. 

There  are  no  permanent  rivers  in  Cutch,  but  during  the  rainy  season 
(July  to  October)  many  streams  of  considerable  size  flow  from  the 
central  ranges  of  hills  northwards  to  the  Runn  and  southwards  to  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  courses  of  these 
streams  are  marked  by  a  succession  of  detached  pools.     Owing  to  the 
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porous  nature  of  the  upper  soil,  storage  of  water  in  ponds  and  reservoirs 
is  difficult  But  in  rocks,  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface,  water  is 
readily  found,  and  wells  yielding  excellent  supplies  are  numerous. 

The  Runn. — The  most  striking  physical  feature  of  Cutch  is  the  Runn 
or  salt  desert,  stretching  along  the  north  and  east  of  the  State,  which 
is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  nearly  9000  square  miles.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  bed  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  raised  by  some  natural 
convulsion  above  its  original  level,  and  cut  off  from  the  ocean.  It 
almost  completely  surrounds  the  State  with  a  belt,  varying  in  width 
from  35  to  35  miles  on  the  north  to  %  miles  on  the  east.  The  northern 
or  lai^r  Runn — measuring  fiom  east  to  west  about  160  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  about  80 — has  an  estimated  area  of  not  less  than 
7000  square  miles.  The  eastern  or  smaller  Runn  (about  70  miles  from 
east  to  west)  covers  an  area  estimated  at  nearly  2000  square  miles.  In 
appearance  and  general  character,  the  greater  and  lesser  Runns  differ 
but  little.  The  soil  is  dark,  and  is  generally  caked  or  blistered  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  saline  particles  with  which  the  surface 
is  Impregnated.  At  times,  the  whole  surface,  particularly  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Runn,  is  covered  with  salt  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  smaller  islands,  on  which  grow  a  few  stunted  bushes  and  grass, 
there  is  no  sign  of  vegetable  life.  The  wild  ass  roams  over  the 
Runn,  finding  subsistence  on  the  grasses  in  the  islands  and  at  the 
borders.  E)uring  the  rains,  when  the  whole  tract  is  frequently  laid 
under  water,  a  passage  across  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  often  of 
considerable  danger.  Some  of  this  is  salt  water,  either  driven  by  strong 
south  winds  up  the  Lakhpat  river  from  the  sea,  or  brought  down  by 
brackish  streams ;  the  rest  is  fresh,  the  drainage  of  the  local  rainfall. 
In  spite  of  tliis  yearly  flooding,  the  bed  of  the  Runn  does  not,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  spots,  become  soft  or  slimy.  The  flood-waters,  as  they 
dry,  leave  a  hard,  flat  surface,  covered  with  stone,  shingle,  and  salt  As 
the  summer  wears  on,  and  the  heat  increases,  the  ground,  baked  and 
blistered  by  the  sun,  shines  over  large  tracts  of  salt  with  dazzling  white- 
ness, the  distance  dimmed  and  distorted  by  an  increasing  mirage.  On 
some  raised  plots  of  rocky  land,  water  is  found,  and  only  near  water 
is  there  any  vegetation.  Except  a  stray  bird,  a  herd  of  wild  asses,  or 
an  occasional  caravan,  no  sign  of  life  breaks  the  desolate  loneliness. 
The  eastern  Runn  commences  to  fill  in  March,  with  the  south-west 
winds ;  and  during  the  time  it  contains  water,  it  is  affected  by  the  tides, 
and  is  consequently  very  difBcult  to  pass,  as  the  water  is  constantly  in 
motion.  It  attains  its  usual  height  before  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  by  the 
influx  of  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Unseasonable  rain,  or  a  violent 
south-west  wind  at  any  period,  renders  the  greater  part  of  the  Runn 
impassable.  It  generally  becomes  passable  by  the  end  of  October ;  but 
even  then  for  passs^e  by  troops  it  is  recommended  that  the  Runn  be 
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crossed  by  night  to  avoid  the  glare,  and  woiking  parties  should  be 
detached  in  advance  to  clear  wells.  The  Runn  is  considerably  higher 
in  the  centre  than  alixig  the  edges ;  while  the  centre,  therefore,  is  dr>', 
there  is  frequently  water  and  mud  at  its  sides.  The  little  Runn  is  at 
present  undergoing  a  marked  change.  Year  by  year  the  sea  is  spreading 
farther  eastward ;  and,  along^  the  coast,  places  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  inaccessible  to  boats  are  now  open  to  water  traffic.  Whether  this 
change  is  due  to  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  to  a  fall  in  the  level 
of  the  land,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Earthquakes. — The  peculiar  character  of  these  great  salt  wastes,  and 
the  eruptions  of  basalt  and  fire-rent  difTs  along  the  base  of  the  hills, 
mark  the  early  force  of  volcanic  action  in  Cutch.  Volcanoes  are  no 
longer  at  work  ;  but  frequent  shocks  of  earthquake  show  that  this  tract 
is  still  the  centre  of  strong  subterranean  energy.  On  four  occasions 
during  the  present  century — viz.  1819,  1844,  1845,  and  1864 — earth- 
quake waves  have  crossed  Cutch.  The  most  severe  were  the  shocks 
of  1819,  when  7000  houses  at  Bhuj,  including  the  R^'s  palace,  were 
destroyed,  and  1150  people  buried  in  the  ruins.  Every  fortified  totm 
in  the  State  was  injured,  and,  in  the  west,  the  fort  of  Teri,  considered 
the  strongest  in  Cutch,  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  One  effect  of 
this  convulsion  was  the  &11,  at  several  parts  of  its  surface,  of  the  bed 
of  the  Runn.  Sinking  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  east,  in 
the  north,  and  in  the  west.  In  the  west,  the  change  of  level  was  most 
marked ;  for  about  16  miles  on  either  side  of  Sindri,  a  fortified  custom- 
house on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kori  river  the  land  would  seem  to  have 
suddenly  sunk  firom  8  to  12  feet,  and  the  place  has  since  been  occupied 
by  an  inland  lake  or  lagoon.  North  of  Sindri,  after  the  earthquake  was 
over,  a  bank  about  50  miles  long  and  from  10  to  18  feet  high,  stood 
out  from  the  plains  which  had  before  stretched  as  level  as  the  sea. 
On  account  of  its  sudden  appearance  across  the  old  bed  of  the  Indus, 
the  natives  gave  to  this  bank  the  name  of  Allah  bandh,  or  'God's 
embankment'  Early  observers  speak  of  it  as  an  upheaval  of  the 
surface.  But  from  the  north  side  there  is  little  sign  of  any  rise  in  the 
land;  and  a  few  years  after  its  formation  (i8z6),  the  flood-waters  of  the 
Indus,  keeping  their  former  coutbc,  forced  their  way  through  the  dam. 
These  two  considerations  would  seem  to  show  that  the  apparent  height 
of  the  bank,  as  seen  from  the  south,  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fall 
in  the  level  of  the  land  in  that  direction. 

Minerals^  etc. — Both  iron  and  coal  are  found,  Iron  was  formerly 
smelted,  but  at  present  the  Cutch  mines  remain  unworked.  The  coal 
found  in  the  Charwir  Hills  is  of  an  inferior  description,  and  has  not 
been  found  worth  the  expenses  of  working.  Alum  and  a  coarse  variety 
of  saltpetre  are  also  produced.  In  former  times,  alum  was  prepared  in 
great  quantities;  but,  partly  owing  to  the  competition  of  CUnese  alum. 
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and  partly  because  Cutch  alutn  is  said  to  injure  cloths  prepared  with  it, 
the  demand  has  of  late  years  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  Karimori 
Hills  furnish  strong,  tough  millstones ;  and  building  stone  abounds  in 
Cutch.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  furnished  by  the  lower  Jurassic 
rocks,  and  others  much  used  are  found  in  the  upper  tertiary  beds. 
There  are  no  forests  in  the  State.  Of  large  game,  panthers  and  wild 
boar  are  to  be  found. 

Fopulalion  and  History. — The  population  of  Cutch  was,  in  1872, 
487,305  persons,  inhabiting  about  6500  square  miles  (exclusive  of  the 
Runn),  and  167,378  houses.  Pressure,  75  per  square  mile.  Hindus, 
369,184;  and  Muhammadans,  118,063.  About  14  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population  were  Rijputs,  and  14  per  cent  Brihmans  and  Banias;  while 
the  cultivating,  artisan,  and  other  lower  castes  constituted  about  66  per 
cent,  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  the  Rdjputs,  the  Rio  and  his  Bh^yads, 
or  '  Brethren  of  the  Tribe,'  are  Jirejas  Among  the  land  proprietors  are 
a  few  Wighela  Rijputs,  who  reside  in  the  cultivated  spots  of  the  arid 
country  between  Cutch  and  Sind.  The  languages  of  Cutch  are  nominally 
two — Cutchi  and  Guzerathl ;  the  fonner  being  the  colloquial  dialect,  but 
little  used  now  in  literature  or  business.  Guzerathl  is  the  written  language. 
Persian  and  Hindustinf  are  but  slightly  used  or  known  in  the  Province 
The  Jireja  Rajputs,  to  which  branch  the  Rdo  of  Cutch  belongs,  are 
descended  from  the  Summa  tribe,  and  came  originally  from  the  north. 
They  are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  Sind  about  the  15th  century 
under  the  leadership  of  Jim  Likha,  son  of  Jira,  from  whom  the  tribe 
derive  their  name.  Till  1540,  the  Jims  ruled  over  Cutch  in  three 
branches;  but,  about  that  year,  Khengir,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Muhammadan  King  of  Ahmedibid,  succeeded  in  making  himself  head 
of  the  tribe,  and  master  of  the  whole  Province,  He  also  obtained  from 
the  king  the  grant  of  Morvi  in  the  north  of  Kithiiwir,  as  well  as  the 
title  of  Rio.  The  Jim  Riwal,  the  uncle  of  Khengir,  who  had, 
previous  to  the  tatter's  accession  to  full  power,  ruled  over  a  great  part 
of  Cutch,  fled  to  Kithiiwir,  and  founded  the  present  reigning  house  of 
Nawinagar,  the  rulers  of  which  are  still  called  Jims.  For  six  genera- 
tions from  Khengir,  the  Rios  succeeded  according  to  primogeniture ; 
but  on  the  death  of  Riyadhan,  his  third  son,  Prigji,  opened  to  himself 
a  road  to  the  throne  by  murder  and  usurpation.  In  order,  however,  to 
pacify  the  son  of  his  murdered  brother,  who  had  a  superior  right  to  the 
throne,  he  placed  him  in  independent  charge  of  Morvi,  which  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  Khengir  gave  his  own  niece, 
Kamibii,  in  marriage  to  the  King  of  Ahmedibid,  and  one  of  Khen- 
gir's  descendants  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  then  Giekwir. 
On  the  death  of  Rio  Lakhpat,  his  sixteen  wives  burnt  themselves  on 
his  funeral  pile,  and  their  tombs,  built  in  a  beautiful  group,  stand  close 
to  the  British  Residency  in  Cutch.     The  practice  of  female  infanticide, 
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for  which  the  Jdrejas  were  notorious,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  eponymous  hero  JAra,  who  killed  his  seven  unmarried  daughters 
because  he  had  failed  to  find  any  suitable  matches  for  them. 

Agriculture. — There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  good  arable  soil  in  Cutch, 
on  which  wheat  and  bailey  of  indifferent  quality  are  cultivated,  as  well 
as  cotton,  the  ordinary  varieties  of  millet  and  pulse,  and  a  little  garden 
produce.  Irrigation  is  practised  over  a  considerable  area.  Of  domestic 
arumals,  the  camel  is  the  most  important;  the  Rio  possesses  large  herds 
of  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  cows  and  buffaloes.  Cutch  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  horses. 

Tra/ie  and  MaRufacturts. — Owing  to  the  want  of  made  roads,  the 
country  becomes  almost  impassable  during  the  rainy  months.  But  in 
the  fair  season,  there  is  land  communication  northwards  with  the  south- 
east Districts  of  Sind,  with  Mdiwir,  with  North  Guierat,  and  across  the 
Little  Runn  with  Jhaliwir,  the  north-eastern  division  of  Kithiiwar. 
The  trade  of  Cutch  is  chiefly  by  sea.  The  chief  imports  are,  of  raw 
produce — grain,  butter,  sugar,  groceries,  fruit,  and  timber ;  and  of 
manufactured  articles — iron,  brass,  and  copper  ware,  cloth,  furniture, 
stationery,  and  ivory.  The  exports  are  alum  and  cotton,  Indian  millet, 
pulse,  and  garlic,  clarified  butter,  black  coloured  cloth,  and  silver  ware. 
During  the  year  1876-77,  1069  shipping  arrivals  and  zigr  departures 
were  registered ;  while  the  trading  craft  belonging  to  Mindvi  formed  a 
fleet  of  236  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  ro,o87  tons.  From 
Mindvi,  which  is  the  chief  port  of  Cutch  between  the  middle  of  August 
and  the  middle  of  June,  vessels  sail  to  Arabia,  Muscat,  Sind,  Kdthiiw^, 
Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coast.  The  Cutch  sloops,  now  generally  built 
with  decks  called  wtidsy  are  esteemed  very  good  sea-boats;  and  the 
Cutch  sailors,  both  MusalmAns  and  Hindus  of  the  Koli  caste,  are  equal 
to  any  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  both  in  skill  and 
daring.  Mfedvi  used  at  one  time  to  have  a  close  connection  with 
Zanzibar,  on  the  African  coast,  from  which  were  imported  ivory, 
rhinoceros  hides,  and  slaves.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  Cutch 
was  stopped  in  (836.  Transit  duties  have  been  abolished  since  1874. 
In  addition  to  the  beautiful  embroidery  and  silver  work,  for  which 
Cutch  is  chiefly  noted,  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  are  of  some 
importance. 

Administration. — The  present  Rao  of  Cutch,  who  is  styled  Mahi- 
rdji  Mirz£i  Mahi  Rio  Sri  Khengiiji,  was  bom  about  1866,  and 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Rio  Pragmuljl,  in  1876.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  Jdreja  Rijpiits,  whose  possessions  are  spread  over 
Cutch  and  a  great  part  of  Northern  and  Western  Kithiiwir.  The 
present  ruler  is  fifteenth  in  descent  from  Khengdr.  The  gross  revenue 
in  187s  was  stated  to  be  ^£135,118,  but  this  is  said  to  be  less  by 
^8000  than  the  previous  year — a  falling  off  attributed  to  ^lure  of 
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rain.  The  land  revenue  is  generally  fanned  out  each  year.  The 
Bhiyads,  who  form  the  brotherhood  of  the  Rio,  are  bound  to  furnish 
troops  on  emergency.  The  number  of  these  chiefs  has  been  estimated 
at  20O,  and  the  total  number  of  the  Jireja  tribe  in  Cutch  at  about 
30,000  souls.  There  have  been  several  dissensions  between  the  RAo 
and  his  Bhiyads  in  which  the  British  Government  has  mediated.  Their 
estates  do  not  descend  according  to  primogeniture,  but  a  system  of 
subdivision  prevails.  The  aggregate  income  of  the  Bhiyads  is  estimated 
at  about  £i^Q,otx>.  A  thorough  survey  of  Cutch  is  now  being  carried 
out,  which  will,  when  completed,  form  a  valuable  aid  towards  the  general 
padfication  of  the  country.  The  chief  cause  of  British  intervention  has 
been  the  suppression  of  piracy,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wdgad,  or 
eastern  Cutdi,  were  the  chief  offenders.  S^l  and  female  infanticide 
were  at  one  time  very  prevalent ;  and  in  184a,  the  proportion  of  males 
to  females  in  the  Jireja  tribe  was  found  to  be  as  8  to  i.  These 
customs  have  been  suppressed.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females 
in  1852  was  as  3  to  I ;  and  in  1868,  as  104  to  i. 

The  State  is  by  treaty  bound  to  defray  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
subsidiary  force,  stationed  in  Bhuj  for  the  protection  of  the  country, 
to  the  extent  of  ^£18,695  a  year.  The  Rao  of  Cutch  is  entitled  to 
a  salute  of  r?  guns.  The  military  force  consists  of  240  cavalry,  404 
foot  soldiers,  495  Arabs,  and  40  aitillerytnen.  In  addition,  there 
are  some  3000  irregular  infantry,  and  the  Bh^yads  could  furnish  on 
requisition  a  mixed  force  of  about  4000  men.  There  are  4S  schools  in 
the  State,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2756  pupils. 

Medical  Aspects. — Lying  along  the  parallel  line  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  Cutch  is  almost  beyond  the  rain-bringing  influence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  31  years 
ending  1869,  is  returned  at  14*30  inches.  During  this  period,  the 
greatest  amount  registered  in  any  one  year  was  34'88  inches  in  1862, 
and  the  least,  i-io  inch  in  1848.  Along  the  sea-coast,  throughout  the 
year,  the  climate  is  agreeable ;  and  over  the  whole  Province,  for  nearly 
nine  months,  it  is  cool  and  healthy.  But  in  April  and  May,  burning 
winds  and  dust  storms  prevail,  and,  again,  during  October  and  part 
of  November  the  heat  becomes  excessive.  The  prevailing  diseases  are 
malarious  and  rheumatic  fever,  ague,  small-pox,  measles,  ringworm, 
guineaworm,  syphilis,  and  dysentery. 

Onttack  {Kalaka, '  The  Fort ').— A  British  District  in  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  ao*  i'  50"  and  21°  10'  10"  n. 
lat.,  and  between  8s°  35'  45"  and  87"  3'  30"  e.  long.  Area,  as  returned 
in  the  Siaiistical  R^orter  of  October  1876,  3858  square  miles  ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  Census  of  1872,  1,494,784  persons.  Cuttack 
forms  the  central  District  of  the  Orissa  Commissionership  or  Division. 
It  is  bounded  on   the  north  by  the  3^taranl  river  and  Dhiipii. 
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estuary,  which  separate  it  from  Balasor  District ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  south  by  Puri  District ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
semi-independent  tributary  States  of  Orissa.  The  chief  town,  which  is 
also  the  administrative  headquarteis  of  the  District  and  of  the  Orissa 
Division,  is  Cuttack  City,  situated  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the 
Mabinadi  and  Kitjuri  rivers. 

Physical  Aspects. — Cuttack  consists  of  three  distinct  tracts,  which  are 
continuations  of  three  similar  tracts  which  constitute  Balasor  District. 
The  first  is  a  marshy  woodland  strip  along  the  coast,  from  3  to  30 
miles  in  breadth ;  the  second,  an  intermediate  arable  tract  of  rice  land 
in  the  older  part  of  the  delta;  and  the  third,  a  broken  hilly  region, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  District  The  marshy  strip 
along  the  coast  resembles  the  Bengal  Sundarbans  as  regards  its  swamps, 
dense  jungle,  and  noxious  atmosphere,  but  lacks  the  noble  forest  scenery 
of  the  Gangetic  tract ;  it  is  intersected  by  innumerable  streams  and 
creeks,  whose  sluggish  waters  deposit  their  silt,  and  form  morasses  and 
quicksands.  Cultivation  does  not  begin  till  the  limits  of  this  dismal 
region  are  passed.  The  intermediate  ardjle  plains  stretch  inland  for 
about  40  miles,  and  are  intersected  by  several  large  rivers,  which 
emerge  from  the  western  mountains,  and  throw  out  a  network  of 
branches  in  every  direction.  Their  channels,  afler  innumerable  twists 
and  interlacings,  frequently  rejoin  the  parent  stream  as  it  approaches 
the  ocean.  This  arable  r^on  is  rich  in  rice-fields,  and  is  dotted  over 
with  magnificent  banian  trees,  thickets  of  bamboo,  and  fine  palm  and 
mango  groves.  It  is  the  only  really  fertile  part  of  the  District  The 
hilly  frontier  tract  separating  the  settled  part  of  Orissa  from  the  semi- 
independent  Tributary  States,  consists  of  a  series  of  ranges  from  10  to 
15  miles  in  length,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  with  thickly- 
wooded  slopes  and  lovely  valleys  between.  This  region  sends  down  to 
the  plains  large  quantities  of  jungle  products — Af/and  other  timber,  resin, 
lac,  tasar  silk,  bees-wax,  dyes,  fibres,  etc  Unfortunately,  the  timber  is 
small,  and  only  valuable  as  fuel.  In  this  western  tract  lie  all  the  hills 
of  the  District,  except  a  few  isolated  peaks  near  Cuttack  towa  None 
exceed  3500  feet  in  height,  but  many  of  them  are  interesting  tat  thdr 
shrines  or  their  andent  forts.  The  chief  of  these  are  Naltigiri,  with 
its  sandal  trees  and  Buddhist  remains ;  Udayaciri  (Sunrise  Hill),  with 
its  colossal  image  of  Buddha,  sacred  reservoir,  and  ruined  temples  and 
caves ;  and  Assiagiri,  the  highest  hill  in  the  District  (2500  feet),  with 
its  old  mosque.  The  Mahivinyaka  peak  in  the  Tributary  States,  visible 
from  Cuttack,  has  for  ages  been  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Siva. 

Rivers. — The  salient  feature  of  Cuttack  District  is  its  rivers.  These 
issue  in  three  magnificent  streams,  by  three  gorges,  through  the 
mountainous  firontier  on  the  west  In  the  extreme  north  of  the  District, 
the  sacred  Bajtarani,  the  Styx  of  the  Hindus,  emerges  fimn  Keunjhar 
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State,  In  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Cuttack  and  Balasor.  In  the  south  the  Mahanadi,  or  'Great  River,' 
pours  down  upon  the  delta  from  a  narrow  gully  at  Nardj,  about  7  roiles 
west  of  Cuttack  town.  About  half-way  between  the  two,  the  BUAHMAMr 
enters  the  District  As  in  the  case  of  all  deltaic  rivers,  the  beds  ot 
these  great  streams  lie  higher  than  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the 
Distria  is  consequently  divided  into  two  great  depressions, — one  lying 
between  the  Baitaranf  and  the  Brihmanl,  and  the  other  between  the 
Biihmanf  and  the  Mahinadi.  Aftfr  innumerable  bifurcations,  the 
three  rivers  enter  the  ocean  by  three  different  mouths.  The  waters  of 
the  Baitaiani  and  Brihmani  meet  before  they  reach  the  sea,  and  the 
combined  stream  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Point  Palmyras 
under  the  name  of  Dhamra.  The  Mahinadi,  or  rather  that  portion 
of  it  which  remains  in  Cuttack  District,  after  many  interladngs, 
fonns  two  great  estuaries, — one  generally  known  as  the  Devi,  which, 
with  its  connected  channel,  the  Jotdar,  enters  the  bay  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  District ;  and  the  other,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
parent  river,  the  Mahinadi,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  False 
Point,  about  half-way  down  the  coasL  Each  of  the  three  great  rivers 
throws  off,  on  its  way  through  the  District,  a  number  of  distributaries, 
those  of  the  Mahinadi  being  the  most  numerous  and  important  The 
chief  of  these  offshoots  of  the  Mahdnadi  are  the  Katjuri  (which  again 
splits  up  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Devi,  while  the 
other  retains  the  name  of  Kitjurf)  and  the  Faika,  from  its  right  or 
south  bank ;  and  the  Birupa  and  Chitartala  (which  eventually 
becomes  the  Nun),  from  its  north  bank.  The  Brihmani  receives,  soon 
aileritsjunctionwith  theBaitarani,an  important  tributary,  the  Kharsua, 
which  rises  in  the  Tributary  States. 

Estuaries  and  Harbours. — The  great  rivers  of  Cuttack  thus  enter 
the  sea  by  three  noble  estuaries, — the  Dhaura,  Mahanadi,  and  Devi, 
— which  will  be  fully  described  under  their  respective  names.  The 
name  Dhdmri  strictly  applies  only  to  the  northern  and  more  important 
of  the  two  channels  by  which  the  united  waters  of  the  Baitaranl,  Brihmani, 
and  Kharsui  enter  the  bay  of  Bengal  The  southern  channel  is  the 
Maipdra  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  obstructed  by  bars  and  a  high 
suiC  The  entrance  to  the  Dhimrd,  though  also  difficult,  has  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  and  is  well  marked;  the  minimum  reduced 
depth  at  the  lowest  possible  tide,  according  to  the  latest  survey,  is 
6  feet  10  inches,  but  during  flood-tide,  vessels  drawing  as  much  as 
18  feet  pass  in  with  safety.  The  port  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Balasor  District,  the  village  of  Dhflmri  being  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  estuary.  The  Mahinadi  estuary  has  several  mouths,  of 
which  the  principal  debouches  through  the  shoals  to  the  south  of  the 
lighthouse  on  F^se  Point    Although  for  many  miles  up  the  river  there 
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is  abundant  depth  for  ships  of  300  or  400  tons  buithen,  its  mouth  is 
blocked  by  a  bar,  which  adds  to  the  perils  of  shoal  water  the  dangera 
incident  to  constant  changes  in  the  channel  A  description  of  False 
Point,  and  a  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  the  harbour  and  its  trade,  will 
be  found  in  its  proper  placa  Two  separate  channels  lead  inland  from 
the  anchorage  —  the  Jambu  river  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  the 
Bakud  creek,  a  short,  deep  branch  of  the  Mahdnadi,  Unfortanately 
for  inland  navigation  by  ships,  bars  of  sand  intervene  between  the 
anchorage  and  these  channels,  and,  except  at  high  water,  block  the 
entrance  to  both.  At  full  tide,  cargo  boats  and  steamers  enter  with 
ease.  The  Devf  (which,  with  its  channel,  the  Jotdir,  forms  the  last 
■  part  of  the  great  network  of  rivers  into  which  the  Kitjuri  branch  of  the 
Mahinadi  bifurcates)  enters  the  sea  south  of  the  boundary  of  Cuttack 
District  In  this  case,  too,  bars  of  sand  across  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary  render  what  would  otherwise  be  an  admirable  harbour  almost 
useless.  Laden  country  boats  can  proceed  up  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  a8  miles  in  the  dry  season ;  and  an  extensive  rice  trade  has  developed 
at  Machhgaon,  about  9  miles  from  its  month.  A  permanent  beacon 
has  been  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  estuary.  Several  tidal  creeks, 
generally  very  winding  and  narrow,  connect  False  Point  with  the 
Dhimrd  and  Devi  estuaries,  and  are  available  for  country  boats  all  the 
year  round. 

Canals. — ^The  great  problem  in  the  Orissa  Districts  is  to  prevent  the 
rivers  from  destroying  the  crops  during  the  rains,  and  at  the  same  time 
husband  and  utilize  them  for  agriculture  and  commerce  in  the  dry  season. 
The  five  great  rivers  which  collect  the  drainage  of  63,350  square  miles 
of  the  hill  country  towards  Central  India  dash  down,  in  time  of  flood, 
2,760,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  upon  the  5000  square  miles 
of  the  Cuttack  and  Balasor  delta ;  while,  in  hot  weather,  the  supply 
dwindles  down  to  1690  cubic  feet  per  second.  To  husband  and  con- 
trol this  enormous  water  supply,  a  vast  system  of  canals  was  projected. 
An  independent  company  (the  East  Indian  Irrigation  Company),  with 
unguaranteed  capital,  undertook  the  execution  of  the  necessary  works 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Province,  and  its  protection  from  floods  j  and 
in  1862,  operations  were  commenced.  An  account  of  this  great  under- 
taking, designed  to  irrigate  a  total  area  of  1,600,000  acres,  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  Orissa.  The  region  over  which  the  operations 
extend  reaches  along  the  coast  from  the  Chilka  lake,  in  the  south  of 
Purl  District,  to  the  Salandi  (Sdlnadi)  river,  in  Balasor,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  deltaic  mouths  of  the  three  Cuttack  rivers  and  the  Sdlandi. 
The  company  proved  unable  to  complete  their  project,  and  Govemment 
took  over  their  whole  works  fixim  31st  December  1868.  The  chief 
canals  of  the  system  are  four  in  number — ^viz.  (i)  The  High  Level 
Cakal,  designed  to  provide  a  navigable  Rade  route  between  Cuttack 
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and  Csdcutta  vi&  Midnapur  and  Ulubdrii ;  (3)  the  Kendrafara  Canal, 
extending  from  Cuttack  to  Mdrsighii,  and  designed  to  irrigate  385 
square  miles  of  country ;  {3)  the  Taldanda  Canal,  connecting  Cuttack 
dty  with  the  main  branch  of  the  Mahinadi  within  tidal  range,  and 
intended  both  for  navigation  and  irrigation ;  and  (4)  the  Machhgaon 
Canal,  connecting  Cuttack  with  the  mouth  of  the  Devi  river.  The 
idea  of  making  the  High  Level  Canal  a  trade  route  between  Cuttack 
and  Calcutta  has  been  abandoned ;  and  the  Orissa  branch  is  not  earned 
beyond  Balasor  District  The  Bengal  branch,  starting  from  UlubiriiL, 
stops  short  at  Midnapui  town. 

Emiankmenis. — It  Is  obvious  that  the  immense  volumes  of  water 
poured  down  upon  the  compararively  small  Orissa  delta,  must  spread 
over  the  country  with  overwhelming  violence.  From  time  immemorial, 
defensive  embankments  have  existed  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
these  have  hitherto  failed  to  protect  the  low  lands  lying  between  the 
various  deltaic  channels.  In  Cuttack  District,  680  miles  of  Govern- 
ment and  [vivate  embankments  endeavour  to  regulate  35  rivers  or 
distributaries;  and  it  is  recorded  that  between  1831  and  1867,  j^r57,676 
were  spent  in  this  District  atone  on  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
these  protective  works.  Adding  the  amount  of  revenue  remitted  in 
consequence  of  droughts  during  the  same  period,  it  has  been  officially 
estimated  that  the  uncontrolled  state  of  the  Cuttack  rivers  cost  during 
those  thirty-six  years  a  sum  of  ;^300,ooo.  The  two  items  for  remissions 
of  revenue  and  cost  of  protective  works  alone  amount  to  an  annual 
charge  of  more  than  loj  per  cent  on  the  land  revenue  of  the  District. 
The  great  inundation  of  i866  made  no  fewer  than  413  breaches  in 
CuttatJt  District,  not  one  of  the  35  embanked  rivers  being  effectually 
controlled. 

history.  —  In  historical  interest  and  administrative  importance, 
Cuttack  is  by  ^  the  leading  District  of  Orissa ;  and  the  town  of  the 
same  name  has  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Province  for  the 
last  900  years.  The  District,  however,  has  no  separate  history  apart 
from  that  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Orissa,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

Populatim. — Several  rough  attempts  have  been  made  at  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  District  An  estimate  made  about  i8aa 
returned  the  number  at  440,784;  the  revenue  survey  of  184a  esti- 
mated at  SSSi^VSJ  ^^^  ^°  subsequent  attempts  (the  last  in  1847) 
showed  results  of  800,000  and  1,018,979  persons  respectively.  All 
these  calculations  were  made  by  counting  the  houses  and  assigning 
an  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  each.  In  1855,  this  average 
was  for  the  first  time  checked  by  actual  enumeration  in  different 
parts  of  the  District,  and  a  Census  founded  on  this  corrected  ba^s 
returned  the  population  in  that  year  at  1,293,084.     But  it  was  not  till 
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1872  that  a  trustworthy  Census  was  taken.  This  enumeration  dis- 
closed a  total  population  of  1,494,784  persons,  dwelling  in  5500 
villages,  and  inhabiting  281,430  houses.  The  area  of  the  District, 
officially  returned  in  1876  at  385S  square  miles,  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  Census,  supposed  to  be  3178;  and  it  is  on  this  area  that 
the  following  averages  taken  from  the  Census  Report  have  been 
calculated : — Persons  per  square  mile,  470 ;  villages,  mausas,  or  town- 
ships per  square  mile,  173  ;  houses  per  square  mile,  88.  The  number 
of  persons  per  village  was  271,  and  of  persons  per  house^  5*3.  Classi- 
fied according  to  sex,  there  were  725,330  males  and  769,454  females ; 
proportion  of  males  in  total  population,  48*5  per  cenL  Classified 
according  to  age,  there  were,  under  12  years  of  age — males,  271,973, 
and  females,  244,078;  total,  516,051,  or  345  per  cent  The  excess  of 
females  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  numbers  of  men  from  Cuttack 
District  emigrate  to  Calcutta  and  other  towns  as  palanquin-bearers, 
labourers,  and  domestic  servants,  leaving  their  wives  and  families  behind, 
them.  Ethnically  divided,  the  population  consists  of— European  aixlother 
non-Asiatics,  193;  Eurasians,  aio;  non-Indian  Asiatics,  6;  aboriginal 
tribes,  19,483;  semi-Hinduized  aborigines,  195,709;  Hindu  castes  and 
people  of  Hindu  origin,  1,239,176  ;  and  Muhammadans,  40,007.  Of 
the  non-Asiatics,  187  are  British.  The  aboriginal  tribes  consist  chiefly 
of  the  Kandhs,  Bhumijs,  Kols,  and  Savars,  the  last  being  by  far  the 
most  numerous  (16,589).  An  account  of  these  tribes  will  be  fouiMl  in 
the  article  on  the  Orissa  Tributary  States.  They  aie  miserably 
poor,  and  subsist  for  the  most  part  by  selling  firewood  and  the  Other 
products  of  their  jungles ;  a  few  of  them  have  patches  of  cultivated 
land,  and  many  earn  wages  as  day-labourers  to  the  Hindus. 

Among  the  higher  castes  of  Hindus,  the  Bnihmans  number  138,123  ; 
Khandiits,  354,763  ;  Mastinfs,  15,526  ;  and  Rajputs,  10,728.  The 
Chisis,  of  whom  there  are  156,308,  fomi  the  most  numerous  caste  of 
the  District ;  they  are  the  great  cultivating  class  of  Orissa.  The 
pastoral  caste  of  the  Godlis  numbers  105,658  members.  The  number 
of  persons  of  Hindu  origin,  not  recognising  caste,  is  returned  at  32,890, 
of  whom  34,330  are  Vaishnavs,  and  1 911  Native  Christians.  Grouped 
together  on  the  basis  of  religion,  the  Hindus  number  1,430,040,  or 
95  '7  P^  <x^X.  of  the  total  population ;  and  the  Uuhammadans,  40,013, 
or  27  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  The  followers  of  IsUm  are 
divided  into  3734  Sayyids,  20,138  Shaikhs,  1274  Mughals,  13,884 
Pathins,  and  987  unspecified.  The  total  number  of  Christians  in 
Cuttack  is  returned  at  3314  (o'3  per  cent  of  popul^on),  of  whom 
1911  are  natives.  The  Jains  have  a  small  settlement  in  Cuttack  town ; 
number  in  1870,  19.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  rural ;  only 
three  towns  contain  a  population  of  more  than  5000 — namely,  CottacK 
(50.878),  Jajpur  (10,753),  and  Kendrapara  (10,682). 
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Agriatiiure,  ttc. — The  staple  crop  of  Cuttack,  in  common  with  the 
other  Districts  of  Orissa,  is  rice,  Bid&,  corresponding  to  the  ius  or 
autumn  rice  of  Bengal,  is  sown  broadcast  on  high  land  in  May,  and 
reaped  in  September.  A  tradition  relates  that  this  rice  was  not  made 
by  Brahm^  the  author  of  the  universe,  but  invented  by  the  Sage 
Visw^Unitra.  It  is  therefore  considered  less  pure,  and  its  use  is  pro- 
hibited in  religious  ceremonies.  The  sdrad  rice  corresponds  with  the 
iman  or  winter  crop  of  Bengal.  Some  of  its  varieties  are  sown  on  low, 
marshy  ground ;  Others  are  carefully  reared  in  nurseries,  and  removed, 
plant  by  plant,  to  higher  and  drier  land.  All  attempts  to  introduce 
CaroUna  seed  into  Cuttack  District  have  failed,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to 
the  unsuitability  of  the  soiL  The  area  under  rice  has  increased  by 
about  one-fourth  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  the  productive 
powers  of  the  land  are  said  to  have  diminished.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  constant  worldng,  which  allows  it  no  rest ;  and  rotation  of 
crops,  although  known  in  Cuttack,  is  not  systematically  practised. 
Deficiency  of  labour  is  also  sometimes  allied  as  a  cause  for  this 
decrease  of  fertility.  The  lai^  and  important  public  works  now  in 
course  of  construction  have,  to  a  small  extent,  withdrawn  hired  labour 
from  agriculture;  but  the  demand  for  it  has  increased.  The  other 
cereals  grown  in  the  District  are  mdndud  (a  grain  peculiar  to  Orissa), 
wheat,  barley;  pulses,  fibres,  oil-seeds,  sugar-cane,  and  pin,  are  also 
produced. 

Of  the  total  area  of  3,46(1,300  acres,  r, 357, 990,  or  55  per  cent.,  are 
returned  as  cultivated;  a43,oro,  or  10  per  cent.,  as  cultivable  but 
untilled;  and  869,300  acres,  or  35  per  cent,  as  uncultivable  waste; 
The  cultivated  area  is  thus  distributed : — Under  rainy  season  crops, 
1,407,890 acres ;  under  dry  season  crops,  97,900  acres;  total,  1,505,790. 
Rice  occupies  1,097,000  acres,  or  81  per  cent,,  of  the  cultivated  land. 
The  average  produce  of  each  crop  per  acre  is  thus  returned : — Rice, 
1000  lbs.;  wheat,  150;  inferior  food  grains,  370;  cotton,  150;  oil- 
seeds, 300;  fibres,  160;  sugar,  izo;  tobacco,  1000;  vegetables,  3500 
lbs.  In  1870,  the  price  of  the  best  husked  rice  was  17  sers  per  rupee, 
or  6s.  7d.  per  cwt. ;  best  unhusked  paddy  sold  at  40  sen  per  rupee, 
or  as.  rod.  per  cwt ;  wheat  at  13  strt  per  rupee,  or  9s.  4d.  a  cwt. 
Irrigation  has  hitherto  been  conducted  almost  entirely  by  means  of 
natural  water  •  courses,  but  the  artificial  works  now  in  progress  will 
fertilize  a  large  proportion  of  the  District 

In  the  Orissa  famine  of  1866,  the  maximum  prices  reached  were 
as  follows : — Best  cleaned  rice,  3J  sers  per  rupee,  or  3as.  per  cwt ; 
coarse  rice,  4  itrs  per  rupee,  or  aSs.  per  cwt  A  farm  of  25  acres 
or  upwards  is  coi;sidered  a  very  large  holding;  one  of  between  10 
and  35  acres,  a  good-sized  one ;  and  anything  much  below  10  acres, 
a  small  one.     Every  well-to-do  villager  has  a  few  acres,  and  the 
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standard  by  which  a  cultivator  is  judged  is  the  number  of  ploughs 
he  can  command.  This,  however,  is  no  true  criterion  as  to  the 
value  of  his  farm,  inasmuch  as  some  kinds  of  crops,  such  as  biM.  rice 
and  sugar-cane,  require  much  more  ploughing  than  others.  In  a 
holding  consisting  of  two-crop  and  one-crop  land  in  fair  proportions, 
6  acres  are  technically  termed  a  '  plough  of  land,' — it,  the  quantity 
which  a  husbandman  with  one  plough  and  a  single  pair  of  bullocks 
can  cultivate.  A  holding  of  la  acres  enables  a  Cuttack  cultivator 
to  live  quite  as  well  as  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  or  as  a  person  earn- 
ing i6s.  a  month.  His  family  can  afford  to  eat  more  food  than  either 
of  these  two  classes.  One-half  of  the  peasantry  may  be  set  down  as 
really  well  off.  One-fourth  are  permanently  in  debt  to  the  village 
money-lender  or  the  landlord.  The  remainder  are  just  able  to  live. 
Able-bodied  pauperism  is  unknown,  except  among  the  religious  mendi- 
cants. The  District  seems  to  be  steadily  progressing.  Vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  on  irrigation  works,  and  much  of  it  sinks  into 
the  country.  The  improvement  has  probably  affected  the  mercantile 
and  labouring  classes  more  than  the  actual  cultivators.  Wages  of 
agricultural  day-labourers  are  generally  paid  in  kind,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  altered  since  1850.  The  rate  is  about  rs  to  15  lbs.  of 
unhusked  rice  per  diem.  All  labour,  paid  by  money,  has  risen  in  price. 
Artisans  now  receive  from  ijd  to  3^  in  the  rural  tracts,  and  3Jd.  a 
day  in  the  towns ;  bricklayers  earn  from  4^.  to  6d  per  diem,  Rou^y 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  labour  fetches  double  in  the  towns  what 
it  does  in  the  country;  and  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  from 
1850  to  1875,  the  rates  of  wages  rose  from  35  to  40  per  cent. 

Natural  CalamUUt. — The  calamities  of  Cuttack,  as  of  all  the  other 
Orissa  Districts,  are  floods  and  droughts.  The  former  arise  from 
sudden  freshets  of  the  rivers  before  they  enter  the  District,  and  not 
from  excessive  rainfall  within  it  Between  1830  and  1876,  flood  has 
caused  a  general  destruction  of  crops  in  eight  years  out  of  the  forty-six. 
For  a  description  of  the  proteaive  works  of  Cuttack,  see  the  previous 
sections  on  Canals  and  Emhanhnenis.  Drought  is  more  disastrous 
than  flood,  and  when  long  protracted,  has  always  been  followed  by 
famine.  On  five  different  occasions  since  1850,  drought  has  occnired 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  people.  For 
an  account  of  the  great  famine  of  1866,  see  Orissa. 

Manufadura. — ^The  manufactures  of  Cuttack  District  are  insignificanL 
Brass  vessels,  brass  ornaments,  and  coarse  cloth  are  the  chief  articles 
made.  The  total  annual  out-turn  of  the  cotton  looms  is  roughly  valued 
at  ;£30,ooo;  the  brass  and  copper  work  at  ;^6ooo;  the  oil-piessing  at 
j£j6oo ;  the  joiners'  work  at  ^£8500.  Silver  filigree  work,  the  speciality 
of  Cuttack  city,  is  confined  to  a  very  few  hands.  The  salt  manu&cture 
has  greatly  declined  in  this  District     In  1875-76,  less  th^  1000  tons 
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were  manufactured  against  a  total  consumption  of  7407  tons,  averaging 
II  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population.  There  is  a  considerable  iron- 
smelting  industry  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south  of  Cuttack.  The 
total  armual  out-turn  of  iron  is  estimated  at  ^^20,000. 

Commerce,  Trade,  tU. — Till  within  the  last  few  years,  trade  hardly 
existed  in  Oiissa ;  but  the  Improvement  of  False  Point  Harbour  has 
recently  opened  a  market  for  the  surplus  rice  of  the  Province,  and  the 
sea-borne  trade  of  Cuttack  District  is  virtually  that  of  False  Point. 
During  the  seven  years  ending  1875-76,  the  total  imports  were  valued  at 
^^652, 800,  having  risen  from  ;^3i,ooo  in  1869-70  to  nearly  ;^i4o,ooo 
in  1875-76.  The  exports  in  the  same  period  aggregated  ^^618,609, 
having  increased  from  _;^i8,ooo  to  ^127,000.  The  chief  road  is  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  from  Calcutta  to  Ganjim,  which  enters  the  District 
from  Balasor,  From  Cuttack  city  a  branch  proceeds  due  south  to  the 
town  of  Puri.  Other  important  roads  are  those  from  Cuttack  city  to 
ChindMli  and  Taldandi  The  total  length  of  all  the  means  of  com- 
munication was  returned  as  follows  in  1876  : — Rivers,  527  miles ;  canals, 
135  miles — total  mileage  of  waterways,  662  :  firsKlass  roads,  72  miles; 
second-class  roads,  173;  third-class  roads,  336  miles — total  mileage  of 
roads,  581. 

AdmmistraHon.  —  For  1829-30,  the  first  year  in  which  Cuttack 
District  had  an  existence  in  its  present  circumscribed  limits,  as  distinct 
from  Puri  and  Balasor,  the  gross  revenue  is  returned  at  ;^i39,643,  and 
the  gross  expenditure  at  jQt.  14,438.  In  1860-^1,  the  gross  revenue  had 
increased  to  ^^202,867,  and  the  disbursements  to  ^^193, 883.  In  1870- 
1871,  the  total  income  realized  was  ^^243,958,  and  the  disbursements 
amounted  to  £321,6^^  In  1829-30,  the  land  yielded  ;^79,893;  in 
1870-71,^^84,781.  In  1829,  Cuttack  District  contained  1509  estates, 
held  by  2118  proprietors ;  by  1870-71,  the  number  of  estates  had  risen  to 
3571,  and  of  proprietors  to  9554-  In  1805,  when  the  jurisdiction  of 
Cuttack  included  also  the  greater  part  of  Balasor  and  Puri,  the  land 
revenue  of  the  Province  amounted  to  ;^i2i,904,  or  only  one-third 
more  than  that  of  the  single  Distrirt  of  Cuttack  in  187a  This  land 
revenuewas  paid  by  2275  estates,  held  by  2517  owners.  At  the  present 
day,  Cuttack  District  alone  contains  nearly  double  this  number  of 
estates,  and  quadruple  the  number  of  proprietors.  Protection  to  person 
and  property  has  increased  still  more  rapidly.  In  1816,  there  were 
only  4  courts,  revenue  and  judicial,  in  the  whole  District  In  1850,  the 
number  rose  to  11;  in  i860,  to  18;  and  in  187a,  to  ai.  For  police 
purposes,  Cuttack  is  divided  into  9  thdnds  or  police  circles.  In  1872, 
the  regular  police  consisted  of  578  men  of  alt  ranks.  The  municipal 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  three  municipalities  of  Cuttack,  Jijpur, 
and  Kendripira,  which  contain  a  total  population  of  72,313,  was  117 
strong;     The  village  watch  numbered  4744  in  1S73.     The  total  pro- 
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tective  machinery  of  the  District,  therefore,  consisted  of  5439  officers 
and  men ;  equal  to  an  average  of  1  man  to  every  '58  of  a  square 
mile  as  compared  with  the  area,  or  i  man  to  eveiy  374  peisons  as 
compared  with  the  population. 

There  are. 4  prisons  in  Cuttack — viz.  the  District  jail  at  the  civil 
station,  and  lock-ups  at  the  Subdivisional  towns  of  Jijpur,  Kendiipira, 
Jagatsinhpur.  In  1873,  the  daily  number  of  prisoners  was  as  follows  : 
— Civil,  576;  under-trial,  ro'9o;  labouring  convicts,  2i9'ai;  non- 
labouring  convicts,  S'79j  total,  341-66,  of  whom  3111  were  females, 
averaging  i  male  to  every  3445  of  the  male  population,  and  i  female 
to  every  24,730  of  the  female  population.  The  total  admissions  during 
the  year  were  940;  the  discharges  amounted  to  71a  The  prison 
manufactures  do  not  lessen  the  cost  of  the  jails  in  any  material  d^ree. 
There  is  no  extramural  work. 

The  number  of  schools  rose  ftom  3  in  1856-57  to  50  in  1870-71, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  from  168  to  3755  in  the  same  period.  By 
1875,  the  number  of  inspected  schools  had  further  increased  to  539, 
attended  by  10,196  pupils.  These  figures  show  1  school  to  every  59 
square  miles  of  the  District  area,  and  6'8  pupils  to  every  1000  of  the 
populatioa  The  Cuttack  High  School  includes  three  departments — the 
college,  the  law  department,  and  the  tild  school ;  the  students  on  the 
rolls  on  the  31st  of  March  1875  were  14,  3,  and  191  respectively. 

Medual  AspKts.- — The  climate  of  Orissa  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
southern  Districts  of  Bengal.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  seasons — 
the  hot,  commencing  in  March  ;  the  rainy,  in  the  middle  of  June ;  and 
the  cold,  in  the  beginning  of  November.  The  Meteorol<^cal  Depart- 
ment has  stations  at  False  Point  lighthouse,  and  at  Cuttack  town.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  previous  to  1873,  ^  '^ 
turned  at  S4'35  inches.  Intennittent  fever  is  common  throughout  the 
year,  and  cholera  always  breaks  out  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  Measles  and  small-pox  are  also  prevalent.  CiUtle-disease  of  a 
fatal  character  often  breaks  out  in  Cuttack.  There  are  two  chariuUe 
dispensaries  in  the  District,  vii;  the  Cuttack  Hospital  and  the  Jtljpur 
Dispensary. 

Oattack. — Principal  or  headquarters  Subdivision  of  the  above  Dis- 
trict, containing  an  area  of  675  square  miles,  with  1043  villages  and  town- 
ships. Situated  between  30°  3'  45"  and  30'  43'  o"  n.  lat,  and  between 
85*  35'  o"  and  86°  19'  o"  E.  long.  Pop.  (1873),  Hindus,  363,323 ; 
Muhammadans,  18,594;  Buddhists,  19;  Christians,  3133;  'otheis,' 
8296;  total,  391,364,  viz.  189,848  males  and  301,416  females.  Aver- 
age density  of  population,  579  per  square  mile;  villages  per  square  mile, 
1-54;  houses  per  square  mile,  113;  persons  per  village,  375 ;  persons  per 
house,  s'l.  The  Subdiwsion  comprises  the  two  police  circles  {ikdnds) 
of  Cuttack  and  Sillpur.     It  contained  in  1S70-71,  9  magisterial  and 
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revenue  courts,  a  regular  police  force  of  335  of  all  ranks,  besides  1114 
village  watchmen ;  total  cost  of  the  courts  and  police,  £,\ 7,808, 

Onttack  {Kaiaka, '  The  Fort "). — Chief  town  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  Cuttack  District,  and  capital  city  of  the  Province  of  Orissa ; 
situated  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  Mahinadf, 
where  it  throws  off  the  Kitjurt  Lat  ao°  29'  4"  N.,  long.  8s°  54'  ^9"  e. 
The  city  was  founded  about  900  years  ago  by  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
Long-haired  or  Lion  dynasty,  and  has  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  present  day.  Its  position  as  the  key  of  the  hill  territory, 
and  as  the  centre  of  the  network  of  the  Orissa  canals,  gives  it  both 
military  and  commercial  importance.  At  present,  however,  Cuttack  is 
mainly  known  in  the  world  for  its  beautiful  filigree  work  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  town  contains  a  population  of — Hindus,  40,849 ;  Muham- 
madans,  7436 ;  Christians,  1968 ;  and  '  others,'  625 ;  total,  50,878,  viz. 
2^869  males  and  25,009  females.  Municipal  revenue  (1876-77), 
^^2424;  expenditure,  ^1727;  averagerateof  municipal  taxation,  is.  id. 
per  head  of  the  town  population.  The  citadel  of  Cuttack,  known  as 
Fort  Barabati,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kitjuri  river,  oppo- 
site to  the  city.  Taken  by  storm  by  the  British  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Province,  in  October  1803 ;  but  now  in  ruins. 

Outwi.— Subdivision  and  town,  Bardwin  District,  Beoga!.— &< 
Katwjl 
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